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PREFACE. 

1324579 


In  the  preparation  of  this  volume  the  editors  and  publishers  have  aimed 
to  assemble,  in  permanent  and  attractive  form,  correct  life-sketches  of  citizens 
of  the  State  who  are  or  have  been  conspicuous  in  official  or  civil  station,  illus- 
trated in  a great  majority  of  cases  by  reliable  portraiture.  The  value  of  such  a 
work  will  be  readily  recognized  when  it  is  remembered  that,  apart  from  its  high 
standard  of  literary  and  artistic  excellence,  it  is  intended  to  contain  in  this  and 
succeeding  volumes  such  a collection  of  thorough  and  authentic  sketches  of 
Contemporary  Biography  as  will  assure  to  the  readers  of  the  present  and 
future  a full  treasury  of  reference  and  information . 

The  selection  of  subjects  has  been  determined  by  the  personal  worthiness 
of  the  individual  career,  honestly  adhering  to  the  truth  that  success  does  not  of 
itself  make  a life  exemplary. 

Pennsylvania  is  very  rich  in  the  achievements  of  her  sons,  whether  as 
Divines,  Legislators,  Jurists,  Physicians,  Financiers,  Merchants,  Manufacturers 
or  Engineers,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  series  to  include  such  represen- 
tative men,  in  whatever  vocation,  who  have  contributed  to  the  establishment  of 
a State  polity,  and  an  industrial,  commercial  and  social  development,  unsur- 
passed in  the  world. 

New  York , January , 1889. 
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SIMON  CAMERON. 

The  venerable  Simon  Cameron,  politician  and 
statesman,  ex-United  States  Senator  and  ex-Secre- 
tary  of  War  under  President  Lincoln,  born  in  the 
closing  year  of  the  past  century,  and  still  hale  and 
hearty  in  the  closing  years  of  the  present,  is  a resi- 
dent of  Harrisburgli,  where,  after  a career  of  a won- 
derfully varied  and.  responsible  activity,  including 
years  spent  in  the  seething  centre  of  that  great  aboli- 
tion period  which  shook  the  country  to  its  circum- 
ference, he  passes  the  remaining  portion  of  his  life 
quietly  at  his  home  “Lochiel” — a famous  old  stone 
house  built  by  one  John  Harris  in  1765 — and  at  his 
country  place  in  East  Donegal  township ; a verita- 
ble Cincinnatus,  surely,  for  he  was  as  much  of  a 
warrior  as  if  he  had  borne  arms  upon  the 
field  instead  of  fighting  the  battles  of  his  country 
from  its  Capital.  As  the  name  would  almost 
indubitably  prove,  Simon  Cameron  is  of  Scotch 
blood,  and  the  earliest  ancestor  in  this  coun- 
try was  Donald  Cameron,  who  with  his  sons  John 
and  Simon  and  wife  and  Ann  McKenzie  (who  was 
probably  the  sister  of  Simon’s  wife,  who  is  known 
to  have  been  a McKenzie),  came  to  our  shores  in 
the  spring  of  1772.  They  were  tenant  farmers  in 
their  native  place,  and  when  they  came  to  Donegal 
with  Rev.  Colin  McFarquhar*  (who  came  over  in  the 
same  ship,  and  in  1775  became  pastor  of  the  cele- 
brated old  Donegal  Presbyterian  Church),  they  evi- 
’Rev.  Colin  McFarquhar’s  wife  was  a relative  of  Mr.  Cam- 
eron’s grandmother. 


dently  had  it  in  their  minds  to  immediately  resume 
their  old  occupation,  for  they  took  up  and  moved 
on  to  the  glebe  and  farm  lands  attached  to  the 
church,  and  subsequently,  when  the  preacher  pur- 
chased a farm  about  two  miles  north  of  Mount  Joy, 
they  doubtless  tilled  that,  for  none  of  their  names 
appear  upon  the  Donegal  assessment  rolls  for  two 
or  three  years.  In  June,  1778,  Simon  Cameron  and 
his  brother  John  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
thus  we  see  that  the  family  has  enlisted  on  the  side 
of  American  loyalty  for  over  an  hundred  years. 
This  Simon  had  a son,  Charles  Cameron,  who  it 
seems  learned  the  tailoring  trade  at  Maytown,  thus 
breaking  away  from  the  time-honored  family  occu- 
pation. He  married,  after  attaining  his  majority, 
about  the  year  1794,  Miss  Martha  Pfoutz,  daughter 
of  John  Pfoutz,  and  this  humble  pair  were  the 
parents  of  the  Simon  Cameron  who  was  destined  to 
achieve  National  fame,  and  whose  name  has  been 
written  upon  thousands  of  historical  pages.  The 
family  were  poor,  but  it  has  been  said  “what  they 
lacked  in  this  world’s  goods  Mrs.  Cameron  made  up 
for  in  energy  and  untiring  industry  with  her  needle. 
She  had  a vigorous  mind  and  an  undaunted  spirit, 
which  triumphed  over  what  seemed  to  be  insur- 
mountable difficulties  that  threatened  to  crush  her 
spiiit  and  challenge  her  husband’s  and  her  own 
ability  to  support  a large  and  growing  family.” 
Their  eldest  son,  William,  was  born  in  Maytown, 
in  1796.  In  the  following  year  the  family  took  up  its 
home  in  a small  frame  house  west  of  the  public 
square  in  that  place.  In  this  home  their  sons  John 
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Simon,  James,  and  a sister,  who  married  a Mr. 
Warford,  (a  civil  engineer),  were  born,  of  whom 
James  became  famous  as  a Colonel  in  the  late  war, 
and  was  killed  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull-Run.  The 
family  removed  from  Maytown  to  Vinegar’s  Ferry, 
and  thence,  about  the  year  1809,  to  Sunbury,  Pa. 
The  Simon  Cameron  of  whom  it  is  our  principal 
province  to  treat  in  this  article,  was  born  March  8, 
1799,  and  accompanied  the  family  to  Sunbury  when 
in  his  ninth  year.  It  proved  that  the  public  career 
destined  to  extend  so  far  down  the  century  was  also 
to  begin  very  early.  It  was  not  long  after  the  loca- 
tion of  the  family  in  Sunbury  that  the  father’s  death 
occurred,  and  the  boy  was  cast  upon  his  own 
resources.  In  1816  he  entered  as  an  apprentice  in 
the  printing  office  of  the  Northumberland  County 
Gazette,  then  owned  by  Andrew  Kennedy,  where 
he  continued  over  one  year,  when  the  proprietor 
was  obliged  to  suspend  business  because  of  financial 
reverses.  Thus  suddenly  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, he  made  his  way  on  foot  and  by  boat  down 
the  Susquehanna  to  Harrisburgh,  where  he  obtained 
employment  in  the  Republican  office,  carried  on  by 
James  Peacock,  and  there  he  remained  until  he 
attained  his  majority,  obtaining  a thorough  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  the  printing  business.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1821,  he  went  to  Doylestown,  Pa.,  at  the 
solicitation  of  Samuel  D.  Ingham,  where  he  pub- 
lished the  Bucks  County  Messenger.  In  March  of 
the  same  year  he  entered  into  partnership  with  the 
publisher  of  the  Doylestown  Democrat,  and  the  firm 
merged  their  papers  under  the  name  of  the  Bucks 
County  Democrat,  which  publication  was  continued 
until  the  close  of  the  year,  when  Gen.  W.  Rodgers 
purchased  the  establishment.  Mr.  Cameron  then 
went  to  Washington  and  spent  some  time  as  a jour- 
neyman printer  in  the  office  of  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer, then  conducted  by  Gales  & Seaton.  Just  here 
one  cannot  help  feeling  a little  curiosity  as  to  what 
Mr.  Cameron’s  reflections  may  have  been  concerning 
this  first  sojourn  in  the  National  Capital,  where  in 
after  years  he  dwelt  so  long  as  United  States 
Senator  and  Secretary  of  War,  and  made  frequent 
visits  in  the  perhaps  still  prouder  capacity  of  the 
citizen  counsellor  of  the  President.  He  returned  to 
Harrisburgh  in  1822,  and  formed  a partnership  with 
Charles  Mowry  in  the  publication  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Intelligencer.  He  became  State  Printer,  and 
later,  through  the  friendship  of  Governor  Shultze, 
whom  he  had  supported  for  office,  received  the 
appointment  of  Adjutant-General  of  Pennsylvania, 
thus  experiencing  his  first  political  honors.  One 
phase  of  Mr.  Cameron’s  activity  in  early  life  must 
not  be  neglected,  and  that  is  his  connection  with 
some  great  public  works.  At  an  early  period  he 


took  a deep  interest  in  the  development  of  internal 
improvements,  and  he  entered  into  extensive  con- 
tracts upon  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  then  in  process 
of  construction.  As  early  as  1826  he  began  work 
upon  the  section  between  Harrisburgh  and  Sun- 
bury, and  after  he  had  made  considerable  progress 
with  this  he  took  contracts  on  one  or  two  sections 
of  the  western  part  of  the  canal.  In  1831  he  trans- 
ferred the  scene  of  his  operations  to  the  South. 
The  State  Bank  of  Louisiana,  having  been  granted 
a charter  which  specified  that  in  return  for  its  priv- 
ileges this  corporation  shoidd  build  a canal  from 
Lake  Poncliartrain  to  New  Orleans,  Mr.  Cameron 
took  the  contract  for  that  great  work,  which  was 
then  regarded  by  engineers  as  the  greatest  under- 
taking of  the  time.  Having  employed  twelve  hun- 
dred men  in  Philadelphia,  and  sending  them  by  sea 
to  New  Orleans,  he  and  his  engineers  went  down  to 
that  city  by  way  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers.  He  spent  nearly  half  a year  upon  the  work, 
and  demonstrated  its  practicability  beyond  a doubt. 
He  was  recalled  to  Pennsylvania,  however,  for 
political  work,  and  never  resumed  the  canal  enter- 
prise. Major  Eaton,  who  was  Secretary  of  War 
under  Gen.  Jackson,  desired  him  to  organize  a del- 
egation in  his  native  State  to  attend  a National 
Convention,  which  had  been  called  to  meet  in  Bal- 
timore— the  first  National  Convention,  by  the  way, 
ever  held  in  the  United  States — and,  respecting  the 
urgent  summons  which  had  been  sent  to  him,  he 
obeyed  it,  and,  coming  home,  organized  the  delega- 
tion which  went  to  Baltimore  in  the  interests  of  Mr. 
Yan  Buren  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  A jrear  before 
this  Convention  he  had  been  appointed  a visitor  to 
West  Point,  by  Gen.  Jackson.  He  entered  upon  a 
new  role,  and  one  not  fully  satisfying  his  desires,  in 
1832,  becoming  Cashier  of  the  newly  chartered  bank 
at  Middletown.  The  bank  was  successful  from  the 
start,  and  Mr.  Cameron  remained  in  the  position  of 
Cashier  for  twenty-five  years,  but  it  did  not  afford 
him  the  scope  that  he  sought,  and  his  energies 
found  exercise  in  other  enterprises.  His  activity 
and  ambition  were  far  too  great  to  be  contracted  in 
such  a “pent  up  Utica”  as  a cashiership,  and  he 
found  fields  of  broader  usefulness  from  time  to 
time,  which,  however,  did  not  interfere  with  his 
official  duties.  He  was  the  projector  and  creator  of 
the  railroads  from  Lancaster  to  Harrisburgh,  Har- 
risburgh to  Sunbury,  and  from  Harrisburgh  to 
Lebanon,  and  at  the  same  time  largely  encouraged 
the  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad.  It  was  through 
his  influence,  too,  that  the  Northern  Central  Rail- 
road between  Baltimore  and  Harrisburgh  was 
made  a Pennsylvania  rather  than  a Maryland 
or  Baltimore  institution.  At  one  time  he  was 
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President  of  no  less  than  four  corporations,  all 
operating  lines  running  within  a few  miles  of  the 
humble  house  where  he  was  horn.  The  real  begin- 
ning of  Mr.  Cameron’s  political  life  may  be  said  to 
have  come  about  in  1845.  The  years  prior  to  that 
time,  dating  from  the  early  thirties,  were  largely 
devoted  to  railroad  enterprises  and  other  business 
matters,  though  during  all  that  period  he  was  a 
close  student  of  affairs  of  state,  and  the  occasional 
recipient  of  some  comparatively  small  public  honor. 
James  Buchanan,  however,  resigning  his  seat  in  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1845,  when  tendered  the 
portfolio  of  the  State  Department,  an  election  to  fill 
the  vacancy  became  necessary,  and  here,  as  circum- 
stances shaped  affairs,  came  in  the  opening  oppor- 
tunity of  the  man  whose  influence  was  to  broaden 
into  National  extent  fifteen  years  later.  Mr.  Cam- 
eron was  at  that  time  in  recognized  sympathy  with 
the  Democratic  party,  that  is,  of  that  wing  which 
favored  a protective  tariff,  and  as  such  he  was 
selected  as  a nominee  for  the  place.  The  regular 
candidate  of  the  caucus  was  George  W.  Woodward, 
whose  selection  was  regarded  as  a triumph  for  the 
free  traders.  This  situation  rendered  Cameron’s 
chances  immeasurably  good,  and  receiving  the  sup- 
port of  many  Whigs  and  Americans,  as  well  as  that 
of  all  the  Democrats  who  upheld  the  ever-cherished 
policy  of  the  State,  he  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  He  served  from  March,  1845,  to 
March  4,  1849.  On  all  important  party  manoeuvres, 
such  as  the  Missouri  Compromise  Bill,  he  acted 
with  the  Democrats.  He  was  an  earnest  advocate 
of  54°  40'  as  the  Northern  boundary  line  between 
British  America  on  the  admission  of  Oregon,  sup- 
porting the  same  by  voice  and  vote,  but  the  opposi- 
tion, championed  by  Senator  Thomas  H.  Benton  of 
Missouri,  triumphed,  fixing  said  boundary  at  39°. 
Senator  Cameron  proved  himself  true  to  the 
interests  of  the  State,  supported  the  principles  on 
which  he  was  elected,  demonstrated  his  adequate- 
ness to  the  office,  won  the  increased  respect  of  his 
constituency,  and  in  short  made  an  auspicious 
opening  of  a great  career.  How  well  the  Senator 
had  pleased  the  protectionists  of  the  State  was 
shown,  when  in  the  winter  of  1857,  a candidate  was 
to  be  selected  to  fill  the  place  of  Senator  Brodhead, 
whose  term  expired  on  the  4th  of  March  of  that 
year.  All  of  the  opposition  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, including  Whigs,  Native  Americans  and 
Tariff  men,  selected  Gen.  Cameron  as  their  candi- 
date, and  he  was  elected  for  the  full  term.  Mr. 
Bigler,  his  colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  made  a 
futile  assault  upon  his  title  to  a place  in  the  Senate, 
but  that  body  refused  to  consider  it  and  he  took  his 
seat.  Thus  again  he  came  prominently  before  the 


public,  and  figured  in  all  of  those  important  ante- 
bellum matters  of  the  Nation.  It  was  now  that 
there  began  that  series  of  events  which  ushered  the 
great  Pennsylvanian  into  the  arena  of  National  poli- 
tics. In  the  political  movements  which  preceded 
the  campaign  of  1860,  he  became  almost  daily  a 
more  grandly  looming  figure  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  his  State,  and  he  was  named  as  the  choice 
of  Pennsylvania  for  the  Presidency.  His  name, 
too,  was  early  associated  with  that  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
in  connection  with  the  Republican  National  ticket. 
At  the  memorable  Chicago  Convention  of  1860, 
when  the  opponents  of  slavery  and  secession  were 
first  successfully  organized  and  enunciated  the  an- 
tagonism to  the  institutions  and  ideas  which  many 
men  had  individually  opposed  for  years,  Mr.  Cam- 
eron appeared  as  a potent  and  agressive  factor.  He 
was  strongly  supported  for  the  Presidency,  but  lack 
of  harmony  in  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  prevented 
his  nomination  to  the  office.  After  the  great  political 
battle  which  followed  the  nomination  of  Lincoln, 
and  in  which  our  subject  took  an  active  part,  Mr. 
Cameron  was  the  first  of  those  to  whom  the  Presi- 
dent turned  for  counsel.  He  was  at  once  voluntar- 
ily called  to  a Cabinet  place,  and  his  appointment 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  the  first  one  made 
had  not  intrigues  interfered  to  prevent  it.  His 
installment  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  how- 
ever, was  one  of  the  earliest  movements  made  under 
the  new  administration,  and  Mr.  Cameron  proved 
splendidly  equal  to  the  arduous  duties  of  the  place. 
From  first  to  last  Mr.  Lincoln  regarded  him  not 
only  as  his  political  but  Ins  warm  personal  friend, 
and  there  were  few,  if  any,  such  relations  existing 
between  the  President  and  his  other  constitutional 
advisers.  This  fact  was  well  known  when  the 
Cabinet  was  organized.  While  he  was  in  the  War 
Department  his  counsel  was  not  only  potential  in 
Cabinet  meetings,  but  was  sought  by  the  President 
in  private.  If  in  the  Senate,  during  the  session 
prior  to  the  Lincoln  administration,  Mr.  Cameron 
had  been  so  earnest  an  advocate  of  peace,  that  in 
some  quarters  his  loyalty  was  suspected,  when  war 
once  became  an  assured  fact,  the  sincerity  of  his 
purpose  to  oppose  it  could  not  be  doubted  by  any- 
one. Believing  that  the  war  would  require  all  the 
available  resources  of  the  Nation  to  preserve  the 
Union,  and  doubting  the  speedy  settlement  of  the 
trouble,  he  began  as  Secretary  of  War  a scale  of 
preparations  to  combat  it  which  puzzled  the  oldest 
officers  in  the  army,  and  brought  dismay  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Rebellion,  who  had  calculated  much 
on  the  lethargy  and  supineness  of  the  Northern 
people.  Mr.  Cameron  frustrated  this  hope  by  his 
energy,  but  he  had  the  entire  Cabinet  against  him. 
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He  who  thus  labored  to  equip  the  country  for  a 
struggle,  the  proportions  of  which  he  alone  seemed 
fully  able  in  its  early  stages  to  appreciate,  was 
assailed  for  his  each  and  every  act.  He  advocated 
more  stringent  and  aggressive  war  measures  than 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  prepared  to  carry  out,  and  when 
Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Butler  asked  for  instructions  re- 
garding fugitive  slaves,  directed  him  to  employ 
them  “ under  such  organizations,  and  in  such  occu- 
pations, as  the  exigencies  may  suggest  or  require.” 
Similar  instructions  were  given  to  Gen.  Sherman 
and  other  officers  in  the  field.  In  the  original  draft 
of  his  annual  report  to  Congress,  in  December, 
1861,  he  boldly  advocated  arming  fugitive  slaves, 
but  this  was  modified  on  consultation  with  the 
Cabinet.  Mr.  Cameron  enjoyed  the  fullest  confi- 
dence of  the  President,  who  believed  in  his  sagacity 
and  courage,  but  he  could  not  wholly  withstand 
the  clamor  against  him,  and  that,  too,  on  the  part 
of  men  who  afterwards  admitted  that  they  were 
mistaken,  and  that  the  Secretary’s  vigorous  policy, 
could  he  have  been  permitted  to  carry  it  out, 
would  have  put  an  earlier  end  to  the  war,  and 
saved  an  immense  number  of  lives  and  an  incalcula- 
ble amount  of  money  and  property.  To  relieve  the 
President  from  embarrassment,  Mr.  Cameron  re- 
signed the  Secretaryship,  June  11,  1863,  was  at 
once  appointed  Minister  to  Russia,  and  his  influence 
undoubtedly  tended  in  a large  measure  to  secure 
the  friendship  of  that  powerful  Nation  during  the 
Civil  War.  His  official  conduct,  in  a certain  tran- 
saction, was  censured  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, April  30,  1863,  but  Mr.  Lincoln  immediately 
sent  a message,  assuming,  with  the  other  heads  of 
departments,  an  equal  share  in  the  responsibility. 
He  resigned  as  Minister  to  Russia,  November  8, 
1863.  After  his  return  to  the  United  States  there 
was  no  abatement  in  the  cordial  relations  between 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Cameron.  The  latter  was 
again  the  most  welcome  of  visitors  at  the  White 
House,  and  the  confidential  citizen  counsellor  of 
the  President.  Efforts  were  made  in  1863  to  bring 
about  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  nomination  for  a 
second  term.  It  was  largely  through  Mr.  Cameron 
that  these  measures  were  defeated.  After  returning 
from  one  of  his  many  numerous  visits  to  the  Capital, 
our  subject  had  prepared,  at  his  farm  in  Donegal,  a 
careful  paper  setting  forth  the  merits  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
as  President,  asserting  the  fidelity  and  integrity  of 
his  administration,  and  “ declaring  that  his  renomi- 
nation and  re-election  involved  a necessity  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  war  for  the  Union.”  This 
paper  was  submitted  to  the  Republican  members  of 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania, 
every  one  of  whom  signed  it,  and  it  was  then  pre- 


sented to  Mr.  Lincoln  and  telegraphed  broadcast  to 
the  press.  It  was  a wise  and  politic  action,  and 
accomplished  all  that  the  statesman  and  the  warm 
friend  of  the  President  anticipated  or  desired.  It 
had  an  effect  upon  the  party  throughout  the  Nation, 
and  within  a few  weeks  the  Republicans  in  all  of 
the  States  declared  for  the  renomination  of  the 
President,  and,  as  all  know,  when  the  National 
Convention  was  held  Mr.  Lincoln  came  forth  with 
all  the  eclat  that  could  arise  from  an  unopposed  and 
unanimous  nomination.  Probably  no  single  act  of 
Mr.  Cameron’s  long  political  career  had  a farther 
reaching  or  more  beneficial  effect  than  the  promul- 
gation of  that  one  document  from  Donegal  farm. 
During  the  years  from  1864  to  1866  Mr.  Cameron 
was  unceasingly  active  in  the  politics  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  it  was  largely  owing  to  his  untiring  vig- 
ilance, and  the  exercise  of  his  sagacity,  that  the 
party  attained  such  a powerful  organization  as  it 
did.  In  1866  Mr.  Cameron  was  again  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
when  Charles  Sumner  resigned  in  1873.  He  had 
already  served  seven  years  in  the  Senate,  and  he 
now  held  his  seat  for  eleven  years  more,  resigning 
in  1877,  thus  filling  the  high  station  for  a total  of 
eighteen  years — a longer  term  than  any  other  man 
served  in  the  same  body  from  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  was  a warm  supporter  of  Secretary 
Seward  in  the  necessary  legislation  and  negotiation 
for  the  acquisition  of  Alaska,  believing  such  acqui- 
sition not  only  advantageous  to  this  country,  but  a 
graceful  act  to  Russia,  in  appreciation  of  her  friendly 
interest  towards  the  Union  during  the  dark  days  of 
the  Civil  War.  From  the  time  he  took  his  seat  in 
1866,  to  his  resignation,  eleven  years  later,  he  received 
general  recognition  as  one  of  the  most  useful  and  reli- 
able members  of  that  body.  He  was  nearly  always 
present  at  the  sessions,  even  when  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  unimportant  ones,  and  considered  every 
measure  which  came  up  for  deliberation.  He  wras 
noted  for  his  prominence  in  all  matters  of  practical 
legislation,  and  his  opinions  on  such  topics  as 
finance,  internal  improvements,  fortifications,  the 
public  land  question,  commerce,  manufactures,  the 
army,  pensions  and  the  like,  were  always  eagerly 
sought  and  regarded  as  sound  counsel  from  a saga- 
cious and  conscientious  student  of  public  affairs. 
He  warmly  encouraged  the  building  of  the  first 
Pacific  railroad,  and  was  an  ardent  and  unceasing 
advocate  of  the  opening  of  the  public  lands  to 
actual  settlers.  He  not  only  supported  but  urged 
the  organization  of  new  States,  and  regards  the 
expansion  of  the  actual  boundaries  of  the  Union — 
the  boundaries  of  settlement — as  the  only  true 
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course  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  power  be- 
tween the  sections.  Mr.  Cameron,  it  is  probable, 
had  as  large  an  influence  on  National  legislation  as 
any  man  who  ever  served  in  the  Senate,  and  this 
was  the  more  singular  from  the  fact  that  he  made 
no  pretensions  to  oratory  whatever,  and,  indeed, 
seldom  took  part  in  debate.  When  he  did,  how- 
ever, his  argument  was  always  sound  if  his  words 
were  simple,  and  his  delivery  plain.  He  knew  how 
to  present  facts  in  a manner  to  force  an  idea  of  their 
impregnability.  While  he  had  nothing  of  fervency 
nor  of  magnetism,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  in  his 
language,  no  artful  trick  of  words  or  tone  or  man- 
ner, he  was  always  armed  with  facts  and  he  knew 
how  to  deliver  such  solid  round  shot  as  those  most 
effectively.  His  strong,  common  sense  views  of 
things  were  tersely  expressed,  and  he  perhaps 
carried  conviction  as  much  because  his  honesty  was 
respected  as  for  any  other  reason.  While  other 
men  glittered  and  were  admired,  he  produced  prac- 
tical results.  In  the  Senate  he  was  essentially  a 
strong  man — a man  of  earnest  purpose.  As  such  he 
had  the  respect  of  his  fellow  Senators  and  of  the 
Nation,  and  precisely  as  such  he  will  pass  through 
the  pages  of  history,  to  be  respected  by  coming  gen- 
erations, who  will  look  upon  him  as  one  of  the 
truly  great  statesmen  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived, 
while  the  flash  and  fervor  and  wit  of  many  more 
simply  brilliant,  but  less  sincere,  men  will  have  been 
forgotten.  Mr.  Cameron  married  Margaret  Brua, 
daughter  of  Peter  Brua,  of  Harrisburgli,  and  their 
children  were  Rachel  Brua  (married  Judge  Burn- 
side, of  Bellefonte),  Margaret  (married  Richard  J. 
Haldeman),  James  Donald,  (now  United  States 
Senator),  and  Virginia  (wife  of  Hon.  Wayne  Mc- 
Veagh,  Attorney-General  under  President  Garfield). 


THOMAS  A.  SCOTT. 

COL.  THOMAS  ALEXANDER  SCOTT,  a distin- 
guished American  railway  executive,  late  President 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  and  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  War  of  the  United  States  during 
a portion  of  the  administration  of  President  Lincoln, 
was  born  in  the  village  of  Loudon,  Franklin  County, 
Pa.,  December  28, 1823,  and  died  at  his  country  res- 
idence, near  Darby,  in  the  same  State,  May  21, 1881. 
At  the  time  of  his  birth  his  native  village  consisted 
of  a few  straggling  houses  which  lay  on  both  sides 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Pittsburgh  turnpike — then  the 
great  highway  to  the  West — and  close  under  the 
shadows  of  Cove  Mountain.  The  village  inn,  kept 
by  his^  father,  was  almost  daily  enlivened  by  the 


trains  of  Conestoga  teams  which  then  freighted  the 
commerce  between  the  East  and  West.  The  boy 
was  a great  favorite  with  guests  of  this  humble 
hostlery,  and  he  was  frequently  called  upon  to  ren- 
der them  such  trifling  services  as  were  possible  to 
one  of  his  tender  years.  The  transition  from  this 
state  of  general  helpfulness  to  one  of  general  useful- 
ness about  the  hotel  was  easily  accomplished,  and 
at  an  age  when  most  boys  are  being  literally  fed 
from  a spoon,  this  representative  young  American 
was  not  only  earning  his  own  living  and  helping  his 
parents,  but  also  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  an  ed- 
ucation. It  is  true  that  at  that  time  and  place  the 
educational  facilities  were  meagre  and  the  course 
brief,  but  Thomas  availed  himself  of  them  as  cir- 
cumstances permitted,  and  was  not  far  behind  the 
best  of  his  fellows.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  found  em- 
ployment in  a country  store  near  Waynesboro,  in 
his  native  county.  Upon  leaving  this  place  he 
obtained  similar  employment  in  the  neighboring 
towns  of  Bridgeport  and  Mercersburg,  where  he  re- 
mained, always  busily  engaged,  until  1841,  when  his 
brother-in-law,  Major  Patton,  then  Collector  of 
Tolls  on  the  State  Railroad  at  Columbia,  appointed 
him  to  a clerkship  in  the  State  office.  The  preva- 
lent opinion  in  the  neighborhood  regarding  this  ap- 
pointment was  that  the  Major  had  made  a mistake 
in  placing  a mere  lad  of  eighteen  in  such  an  impor- 
tant position.  But  events  proved  that  he  knew  far 
more  of  the  lad’s  capabilities  than  did  his  envious 
detractors.  Thomas  discharged  his  public  duties 
in  a manner  that  speedily  disarmed  criticism.  It 
is  probable  that  he  was  the  best  clerk  to  whom  these 
duties  had  ever  been  entrusted.  Intelligent,  method- 
ical and  obliging,  he  not  only  got  through  his  work 
to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody,  but  did  it  so  well 
that  those  above  him  were  compelled  to  make  note 
of  it.  All  prejudice  finally  disappeared  and  from 
every  quarter  came  nothing  but  words  of  praise. 
In  1847,  young  Scott,  who  was  only  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year,  was  called  by  Mr.  A.  Boyd  Cummings, 
then  a resident  of  Philadelphia,  and  Collector  on  the 
State  road  at  that  point,  to  the  chief-clerkship  of  his 
office,  at  that  time  the  most  important  Collector’s 
office  in  the  State.  Here  Mr.  Scott  “ developed  so 
broadly  as  a man  of  keen  perception  and  rapid  and 
methodical  execution  that  he  attracted  the  attention 
of  Colonel  Patterson,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company,  and  in  1851  he  was  transferred 
to  the  railroad  that  he  has  been  mainly  instrumental 
in  making  the  first  railway  corporation  in  the 
world,  and  that  has  made  his  name  immortal  among 
the  men  of  greatest  achievement  in  the  materi- 
al progress  of  the  country.”  He  began  his  labors 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  the  junction  near 
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Hollidaysburg,  where  he  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  business  of  the  company  passing  over  the 
Portage  Road  on  the  Alleghanies,  that  had  to  be 
used  until  the  regular  line  could  be  completed 
and  the  use  of  inclined  planes  and  stationary  en- 
gines dispensed  with.  As  portions  of  the  Western 
Division  of  the  railroad  were  constructed  their  op- 
eration was  assigned  to  him,  and  when  it  was  com- 
pleted and  opened  for  traffic  he  was  appointed  its 
Superintendent,  with  his  headquarters  at  Pitts- 
burgh. In  1858  he  was  made  General  Superintend- 
ent of  the  entire  road  and  then  had  his  office  at 
Altoona.  In  1860  he  was  unanimously  chosen  to 
the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  road,  which  had  been 
made  vacant  by  the  death  of  William  B.  Foster. 
He  thus  completed  the  circle  of  railway  advance- 
ment from  the  construction  train  to  the  second  ex- 
ecutive office  of  the  corporation  in  less  thaD  a de- 
cade, and  each  promotion  came  to  him  because  of 
his  pre-eminent  fitness  for  its  duties  and  wholly 
without  any  other  effort  on  his  own  part  than  that 
of  fidelity  to  the  duties  of  the  position,  whatever  it 
was,  in  which  he  found  himself  placed.  As  second 
executive  of  the  company  his  duties  were  of  a char- 
acter to  admit  of  the  fullest  display  of  his  great 
abilities,  and  although  another  decade  elapsed  be- 
fore he  became  chief  executive,  his  influence  during 
that  period  was  exercised  with  a potential  and  most 
happy  effect  upon  the  affairs  of  the  corporation, 
and,  incidentally,  upon  the  success  of  the  Union 
arms  during  the  Rebellion,  and  the  prosperity  and 
progress  of  his  native  State.  In  1861,  when  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  Nation  demanded  the  services  in  an 
authoritative  place,  of  one  skilled  in  railroad  affairs, 
President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Cameron  decided 
that  Thomas  A.  Scott  was  the  man,  and  he  was  invited 
to  accept  the  position  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 
The  need  of  the  country  at  the  moment  was  urgent, 
and  Mr.  Scott  being  persuaded  that  he  had  a clear 
duty  in  the  premises,  accepted  the  appointment  and 
its  weighty  responsibilities.  The  corporation  of 
which  he  was  second  officer  could  ill  afford  to  spare 
him,  as  its  own  work  had  largely  increased  with  the 
advent  of  civil  war ; but  it,  too,  yielded  gracefully 
to  the  demand  made.  The  distinguished  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Times,  in  referring,  in  an  editorial, 
to  Mr.  Scott’s  labors  at  this  period,  says  : 

“ It  was  then  that  Colonel  Scott  rose  above  all 
others  around  him  in  grasping  and  executing  the 
startling  advancement  demanded  by  the  Nation’s 
needs.  The  writer  hereof  has  seen  him  in  the  coun- 
cil of  war,  in  the  dark  days  of  the  Rebellion,  when 
veteran  soldiers  hesitated  to  command ; and  while 
great  military  and  civil  leaders  gravely  counseled, 
he  was  the  most  undaunted  of  all.  He  moved  vast 
bodies  of  troops  with  the  utmost  celerity  as  plans  j 


were  matured,  by  the  clicks  of  his  little  battery, 
without  schedule  and  without  accident,  and  thus 
days  and  nights  in  succession  were  given  to  duty 
with  a cheerfulness  that  seemed  to  mock  the  want 
of  rest.  Nor  was  he  permitted  to  relax  his  labors 
after  the  war  had  been  accepted  by  the  Nation  and 
its  armies  organized.  While  others  filled  the  posi- 
tions of  honor,  it  was  Colonel  Scott,  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War,  who  brought  order  out  of  chaos 
in  the  direction  and  handling  of  our  soldiers.  From 
Fortress  Monroe  to  Shiloh  his  administrative  power 
was  felt,  and  he  relinquished  his  position  after  hav- 
ing perfected  the  military  system  of  transporting 
troops,  only  because  the  direction  of  his  railway 
corporation  imperatively  demanded  his  services.” 
In  1862,  as  soon  as  he  could  be  spared,  he  resigned 
the  office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  and  re- 
sumed his  executive  functions  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad.  Nevertheless  he  was  not  actually 
relieved,  for  while  the  war  lasted,  he  was  repeated- 
ly impressed  into  the  service  of  the  Government,  to 
aid  in  moving  the  Union  forces.  In  every  grave 
emergency  in  which  large  bodies  of  troops  had  to  be 
transferred  with  the  utmost  caution  and  celerity, 
Colonel  Scott  was  the  man  upon  whom  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  War  Department  leaned  and  depended. 
“After  the  disastrous  battle  of  Chickamauga  he  was 
dispatched  to  Louisville  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of 
the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Army  Corps,  via  Nash- 
ville, to  the  relief  of  Rosecrans  at  Chattanooga,  and 
the  country  rejoiced,  after  the  most  painful  appre- 
hensions and  suspense,  when  the  news  was  flashed 
throughout  the  land  that  the  Army  of  the  Tennes- 
see was  reinforced  and  safe.”  At  no  time  during 
the  long  years  of  the  Civil  War  did  Colonel  Scott 
relax  his  labors  or  efforts  for  the  development  and 
progress  of  the  great  corporation  with  which  he  was 
so  pre-eminently  identified  and  which  was  so  im- 
portant a factor  in  the  Government  military  opera- 
tions. When  the  armies  had  left  the  field  and  he 
was  again  free  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  his 
administrative  work,  he  threw  himself  into  the  task 
with,  if  anything,  a new  energy.  Yearly  his  duties 
and  responsibilities  wTere  increased,  and  thus,  by 
degrees,  he  was  fitted  to  assume  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  the  company’s  affairs.  This  came  to  him 
June  3, 1874,  following  the  death  of  his  distinguished 
and  beloved  colleague,  superior  and  predecessor, 
Mr.  J.  Edgar  Thomson,  whom  he  was  chosen  to 
succeed  in  the  Presidency.  No  account,  how7ever 
brief,  of  Colonel  Scott’s  life  could  be  considered  as 
complete  unless  it  included  at  least  a synopsis  of 
the  history  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The  fol- 
lowing historical  details  respecting  this  road  are  quot- 
ed from  an  article  in  the  Philadelphia  Times,  Sunday, 
May  22,  1881,  the  day  after  Colonel  Scott’s  death. 
The  article  referred  to  is  entitled  “Colonel  Scott’s 
Great  Work,”  and  is  presumably  from  the  pen  of 
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Alexander  McClure,  the  gifted  editor  of  the  paper 
mentioned.  It  says : 

“Born  just  about  the  time  when  the  far-seeing 
sagacity  of  DeWitt  Clinton  had  perfected  in  the 
State  of  New  York  the  canal  system,  which  ex- 
tended from  the  great  lakes  to  the  ocean,  and  thus 
secured  for  that  Commonwealth  the  control  of  the 
through  commerce  of  the  country,  it  was  reserved 
to  Thomas  A.  Scott  to  conceive  and  build  up  a far 
mightier  system,  whose  main  termini  were  the 
ocean  on  one  hand,  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio  and 
the  lakes  upon  the  other,  and  whose  incidental  ex- 
tensions alone  were  such  as  to  have  fully  occupied 
the  brain  of  any  other  man,  embracing,  as  they  did, 
an  extensive  network  of  railways  through  all  the 
Southern  States,  and  a great  trunk  line  to  the  Pa- 
cific ocean.  It  is  only  when  we  reflect  upon  the 
magnitude  of  the  work  that  he  accomplished,  that 
we  can  realize  the  unity  of  purpose  which  for  twen- 
ty years  past  guided  his  action  and  which  concen- 
trated every  fibre  of  muscle  and  brain  with  such  in- 
tense vitality  upon  the  object  in  view,  that,  burning 
life’s  candle  at  both  ends,  he  fell  in  the  prime  of 
life  and,  after  a brief  struggle  * * * passed 
away. 

“We have  grown  so  accustomed  in  these  days  to 
the  projection  and  completion  of  gigantic  enter- 
prises that  we  fail  to  realize  the  grandeur  of  the 
conception  which  gave  birth  over  thirty  years  ago 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  or  the  heroic  faith 
and  determination  which  inspired  and  dominated 
those  connected  with  it.  Besides  the  Erie  Canal  and 
Erie  Railway  on  the  north,  the  commercial  position 
of  Philadelphia  wTas  most  seriously  threatened  by  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  upon  the  south,  and 
the  danger  was  imminent,  should  the  completion  of 
the  roacl  be  delayed  to  Pittsburgh,  that  the  Western 
railways  then  about  to  be  constructed  would  form 
unfriendly  alliances  and  divert  their  traffic  to  its 
competitors.  As  quaintly  stated  in  1849,  by  Colonel 
Patterson,  then  President  of  the  road:  ‘The 

Western  trade  attracted  to  Philadelphia  when  the 
pack-horse  of  the  primitive  transporter  trod  the 
route  now  chosen  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
as  well  by  the  commanding  advantages  of  her 
geographical  position  as  by  the  unsullied  reputa- 
tion of  her  merchants  for  probity  and  good  faith, 
had  been  to  some  extent  withdrawn  from  her  by 
the  profuse  liberality  with  which  her  Northern  and 
Southern  sisters  had  taxed  their  capital  and  credit 
to  surmount,  by  artificial  means,  the  barriers  with 
which  nature  had  environed  them.’  It  was  absolute- 
ly necessary  (the  road  having  been  then  built  as  far 
as  Altoona)  that  a supreme  effort  should  be  made 
to  raise  the  funds  required  to  avoid  the  Portage, 
with  its  inclined  planes,  between  Hollidaysburg  and 
Johnstown,  and  make  prompt  connection  at  Pitts- 
burgh with  the  Ohio  river,  the  great  channel  for 
Western  trade.  Urgent  appeals  were  made  to  the 
city  and  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  for  additional 
subscriptions,  and  the  necessary  amount  having 
been  thus  obtained  to  complete  the  western  division 
to  a connection  with  the  Portage  Road  on  the  10th 
of  December,  1852,  the  work  on  the  mountain  divis- 
ion was  steadily  pressed  forward,  so  that  on  the 
15th  of  February,  1854,  the  planes  were  dispensed 
with  and  trains  ran  through  in  fifteen  hours  from 
the  Delaware  to  the  Ohio. 


“ This  result  attained  through  eight  years  of  in- 
cessant labor,  was  but  the  first  victory  in  the  strug- 
gle for  competitive  traffic.  In  the  very  first  report 
to  the  shareholders  the  question  of  extensions  be- 
yond Pittsburgh  was  fully  discussed,  and  at  each 
annual  meeting  thereafter  the  company  indorsed 
the  policy  of  aiding  its  western  connections  and 
thereby  establishing  intimate  relations  with  them 
as  feeders  of  the  main  line.  It  was  in  this  school 
and  with  a firm  faith  in  its  teachings  that  Mr.  Scott 
grew  up,  and  no  sooner  had  he  become  one  of  its 
executive  officers  than  his  influence  was  strenuously 
exerted  toward  building  up  a great  trunk  line, 
whose  roots  should  draw  life  and  vigor  from  the 
commercial  centres  of  the  West,  and  whose  vigor- 
ous and  healthy  growth  should  bring  ever-increas- 
ing prosperity  to  the  city  so  nobly  identified  with 
its  early  development. 

“ The  history  of  the  company  faithfully  reflects 
our  National  progress  for  thirty  years  past,  and  in 
watching  its  steady  growth  until  the  gross  revenue 
of  scant  $350,000,  of  the  main  line  in  1850,  had  grown 
in  ten  years  to  nearly  $6,000,000,  in  twenty  years  to 
over  $17,000,000,  and  in  thirty  years  to  $26,000,000, 
while  the  tonnage  of  1,350,000  tons  of  1860  had 
grown  to  over  15,000,000  tons  in  1880,  we  can  ap- 
preciate the  labors  and  responsibilities  that  have  accu- 
mulated upon  its  executive  officers  and  the  gravity 
of  the  questions  with  which  they  have  had  to  grap- 
ple. The  cardinal  article  of  their  faith  has  been  to 
demand  and  preserve  for  Philadelphia  the  advan- 
tage of  her  geographical  position  and  insist  upon  an 
allowance  in  her  favor  by  reason  of  her  shorter  dis- 
tance to  the  seaboard,  as  against  New  York  and 
Boston.  Thrice  has  this  battle  been  fought,  in  1859, 
1867,  and  1876,  and  each  time  have  her  competitors 
been  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  her 
position  and  retire  from  the  contest.  This  has  se- 
cured to  our  city  the  full  fruits  of  the  policy  which 
from  the  earliest  days  of  the  road  has  stimulated  the 
construction  of  tributary  railways,  and  which  the 
stockholders  have  approved  from  time  to  time,  un- 
til the  iron  fingers  of  her  outstretched  hand  reach 
Erie,  Ashtabula,  Cleveland,  Toledo  and  Chicago  on 
the  Lakes,  St.  Louis  on  the  Mississippi,  and  Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati  and  Wheeling  on  the  Ohio  river. 
The  same  broad  policy  has  secured  additional  ter- 
mini on  the  seaboard  and  divided  the  traffic  of  Bal- 
timore and  New  York  with  the  lines  local  to  those 
cities,  so  that  to-day  there  is  no  railroad  in  the 
world  which  drains  so  large  a territory  and  controls 
in  one  ownership  such  an  extensive  system  of  roads. 
It  is  to  Mr.  Scott  more  than  to  any  other  one  man 
that  the  splendid  condition  is  due  out  of  which  has 
grown  this  imperial  domain,  w'hose  gross  revenues 
last  year  were  thirty-six  millions  of  dollars,  and  the 
net  profit  from  which,  after  meeting  all  expenses 
and  charges,  was  over  three  millions  of  dollars;  and 
it  was  his  task  to  mould  those  Western  lines  into 
one  harmonious  whole  and  make  them  not  only  self- 
supporting,  but  a source  of  financial  strength  to  the 
parent  company. 

“As  early  as  1852  the  stockholders  had  author- 
ized subscriptions  in  aid  of  the  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  Roads,  afterw  ards 
consolidated  into  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and 
Chicago  Railway,  the  Springfield  and  Mt.  Vernon 
and  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  Roads,  with  the  view 
of  securing  connections  with  Chicago  and  Cincin- 
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nati.  In  1854  they  authorized  the  indorsement  of 
the  bonds  of  the  Steubenville  and  Indiana  Railroad, 
in  order  to  secure  the  completion  of  the  most  direct 
line  to  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis.  In 
1858,  to  secure  the  completion  of  the  Fort  Wayne 
Road  to  Chicago,  they  loaned  to  that  line  the  iron 
rails  taken  from  the  Portage  Road,  so  that  on  the 
25th  of  December  of  that  year  it  was  open  to  traffic 
for  its  entire  length.  In  1864  the  Steubenville  and 
Indiana  Road  was  completed  through  to  Columbus, 
and  the  profit  realized  upon  the  investment  made 
on  the  Fort  Wayne  Road  was  invested  in  the  Pitts- 
burg and  Steubenville  line.  In  1868  this  road  was 
consolidated  with  the  Pittsburgh  and  Steubenville 
Road  and  the  Holliday’s  Cove  Road  into  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  Railway,  and  the 
following  year,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Erie  Rail- 
way from  securing  the  control  of  the  Columbus, 
Chicago  and  Indiana  Central  Railway  lines  to  Chi- 
cago and  Indianapolis,  a lease  was  perfected  of  that 
system  to  the  Pan  Handle  Road  under  the  guaran- 
tee of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 

“This  lease  practically  reversed  the  policy  here- 
before  pursued  by  the  company,  which  had  been  to 
reach  the  traffic  of  the  Northwest  and  Southwest  by 
assisting  the  construction  of  tributary  lines  leading 
to  the  markets  of  these  sections,  but  not  to  control 
their  management  beyond  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. It  was  the  first  of  a step  in  a new  departure, 
and  inaugurated  a bolder  and  more  aggressive  cam- 
paign. The  growing  traffic  of  the  West  had  become 
too  rich  a prize  to  be  allowed  to  pass  into  rival 
hands,  and  Mr.  Scott  was  quick  to  discern  the  fav- 
orable time  for  action  and  secure  the  prize  in  ad- 
vance of  all  competitors.  The  lease  of  the  C.,  C. 
and  I.  C.  line  was  quickly  followed  by  that  of  the 
Little  Miami,  the  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago,  the 
Erie  and  Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  ; 
and  it  is  an -incontestable  proof  of  the  sound  judg- 
ment which  guided  this  course  that  the  latter  three 
leases  have  yielded  a million  of  dollars  profit  annu- 
ally to  the  Pennsylvania  Company,  and  that  the 
bonds  of  that  company,  bearing  but  four  and  a half 
per  cent,  interest  and  having  these  leases  as  their 
main  security,  are  now  [May,  1881,]  selling  in  the 
market  above  par.  The  lease  of  the  Jeffersonville, 
Madison  and  Indianapolis  Road  in  1873  perfected 
the  connection  to  Louisville  and  secured  the  control 
of  the  bridge  at  that  point,  the  one  at  Cincinnati 
being  also  under  the  control  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Road.  The  construction  of  the  Vandalia  Line  gave 
to  that  system  the  best  line  to  St.  Louis,  while  a half 
ownership  in  the  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  Road 
and  its  control  of  the  Alton  and  Terra  Haute,  gave  it 
an  equal  voice  in  the  direction  of  the  rival  route. 
In  addition  to  this  extensive  network  of  railways, 
the  Indianapolis  and  Yincennes,  Cincinnati  and 
Muskingum  Valley,  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana, 
Cincinnati,  Richmond  and  Fort  Wayne,  Ashtabula 
and  Pittsburgh,  and  Northwestern  Ohio,  are  also 
under  the  same  management,  so  that  the  bureau  at 
Pittsburgh,  known  as  the  Pennsylvania  Companj'-, 
and  having  all  this  system  under  its  special  super- 
vision, has  an  amount  of  labor  and  responsibility 
resting  upon  it  which  practically  knows  neither  rest 
nor  limit.  In  1871,  Mr.  Scott  as  the  [Vice]  Presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Company,  and  also  as  the 
President  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis 
Railway  Company,  assumed  the  direct  executive 


management  of  those  lines  and  from  that  time  until 
his  retirement  in  1880  he  was  the  ruling  spirit  in 
their  councils.  His  reports  give  a clear  and  graphic 
account  of  the  gradual  steps  by  which  they  were 
moulded  into  compact  and  powerful  organizations, 
with  properties  in  admirable  condition  both  as  to 
efficiency  and  earning  power. 

“The  struggling  roads,  with  imperfect  track  and 
equipment,  have  been  replaced  by  steel-railed, 
stone-ballasted  highways,  with  abundant  power 
and  rolling  stock,  until  they  begin  to  challenge  the 
main  line  to  a friendly  contest  for  the  front  rank  and 
move  their  traffic  at  rates  that  justify  this  seeming 
presumption.  When  it  is  remembered  that  two 
jealous  and  antagonistic  systems  had  to  be  harmo- 
nized and  justly  dealt  with  to  secure  this  result,  and 
that,  in  addition  to  securing  favorable  returns  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  local  interests  and 
prejudices  of  the  members  of  the  Western  family 
had  to  be  consulted  and  recognized,  it  can  be  read- 
ily understood  how  much  sagacity,  tact  and  firmness 
had  to  be  exercised  to  accomplish  the  end  desired.” 

As  previously  stated,  Colonel  Scott  came  to  the 
Presidency  in  1874.  Four  years  later,  in  the  fall  of 
1878,  he  suffered  a paralytic  stroke.  A year’s  so- 
journ in  Europe  enabled  him  to  resume  his  duties 
in  a general  way,  but  his  health  was  permanently 
shattered,  and,  acting  under  the  advice  of  his  physi- 
cians, he  resigned  his  position  May  1,  1880.  One  of 
his  great  achievements  while  President  was  the 
founding  of  the  trust  or  sinking  fund,  under  the 
provisions  of  which  the  liabilities  of  the  road,  in  the 
shape  of  guarantees  and  indorsements,  are  surely 
and  effectually  provided  for  out  of  its  surplus  rev- 
enues. But  this  was  only  one  of  several  successful 
financial  undertakings.  When  the  Union  Pacific 
Railway  was  in  sore  financial  distress  he  took  its 
Presidency  for  a year,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
restored  it  to  its  shareholders  in  admirable  condi- 
tion, and  with  its  securities  greatly  enhanced  in 
value.  The  burden  of  the  management  of  this  great 
road,  a thousand  miles  in  length,  was  added  to  his 
other  cares  and  responsibilities  without  hesitancy, 
and  was  borne  cheerfully  and  easily.  The  same  can 
be  said  of  his  labors  in  connection  with  the  South- 
ern Railway  Security  Company,  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reconstructing  the  Southern  railways  and 
putting  them  on  a sound  footing,  and  in  which  he 
was  the  ruling  spirit.  In  conjunction  wdth  both 
these  tasks  he  also  fulfilled  the  duties  of  President 
of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway,  the  great  South- 
ern road  across  the  continent ; wuth  which  his  name 
must  ever  be  indissolubly  linked  and  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  which  he  came  in  1872,  being  elected  upon 
the  death  of  Marshall  0.  Roberts.  With  his  usual 
clearness  on  railroad  matters  he  was  quick  to  per- 
ceive the  National  importance  of  this  route  and  its 
favorable  geographical  and  climatic  advantages, 
and  to  its  successful  completion  he  almost  devoted 
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his  life  and  fortune,  pledging  his  personal  means 
and  indorsing  it  so  as  to  enable  it  to  successfully 
weather  the  financial  panic  of  1873.  He  endeavored 
in  vain  to  persuade  the  National  Government  to  se- 
cure thi3  transcontinental  line  in  the  interests  of  the 
people,  and  “it  is  not  his  fault  that  the  entire 
through  commerce  between  the  two  oceans  is  now 
controlled  by  private  capital  and  in  a private  inter- 
est.” He  was  always  unsparing  of  himself,  and  it 
wa3  this  which  undoubtedly  shortened  his  days,  al- 
though he  may  be  said  to  have  compressed  the 
ordinary  work  of  several  years  into  each  one  of  his. 
During  the  great  railroad  riots  of  1877  Colonel 
Scott’s  personal  and  moral  courage  was  strikingly 
exhibited.  “ With  the  depot  and  miles  of  cars  and 
engines  in  flames  at  Pittsburgh ; with  the  rioters  in 
force  at  every  prominent  point  between  New  York 
and  Baltimore  on  the  east,  and  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis  on  the  west ; with  the  ordinary'  police  force 
paralyzed,  the  State  militia  inadequate,  and  the 
National  Government  averse  to  interference,”  he 
preserved  the  coolness  of  an  experienced  and  skill- 
ful general.  From  his  headquarters  in  West  Phila- 
delphia he  controlled  the  situation  over  five  thou- 
sand miles  of  road,  and  resolutely  declined  to  yield 
a point  until  the  lawless  element  had  been  put  down 
and  the  men  returned  to  duty.  The  amount  of  work 
accomplished  by  Mr.  Scott  was  truly  marvellous 
and  has  often  been  commented  upon  by  close  stu- 
dents of  mankind.  The  discriminating  editor  of 
“ Representative  Men,  North  and  South,”  writing 
of  Colonel  Scott  in  1873,  when  he  was  at  the  very 
zenith  of  his  activity,  says  : 

“With  all  the  labor,  however,  thrown  upon  him, 
he  has  not  become  impatient,  but  preserves  that 
genial  manner  which  is  so  rare  a gift  with  our  over- 
driven public  men.  He  has  the  happy  faculty  of 
refusing  gracefully : and.  with  the  numberless  calls 
upon  him  of  every  nature  and  kind,  reasonable  and 
unreasonable,  this  is  certainly  of  no  mean  value. 
His  rapid  disposal  of  business  has  become  almost  a 
household  word ; and  he  is  fortunate  in  the  fact,  that 
with  work  once  done,  he  is  able  to  dismiss  it  utter- 
ly, and,  on  leaving  his  office  to  leave  all  business 
cares  behind  him."  Of  course  this  is  partly  due  to  a 
vigorous  physique  which  seems  to  defy  toil,  but 
partly  also  to  an  elastic  temperament  which  never 
regrets  what  is  unalterable,  but  is  busy  in  devising 
new  schemes  to  accomplish  a desired  end.” 

Guided  by  a well-trained  judgment  and  by  a rare 
intuition,  Colonel  Scott  was  remarkably  ready  in 
word  and  deed.  He  often  met  an  emergency  or 
solved  a most  difficult  problem  of  management  in 
an  instant.  When  worn  out  by  his  arduous  labors 
it  was  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  him  to  fall 
asleep  the  moment  he  willed  it,  and  on  awakening, 
refreshed,  to  go  on  with  his  task.  His  enjoyment 


of  home  and  social  pleasures  was  not  injuriously 
affected  by  his  busy  life,  for  at  the  proper  moment 
he  was  always  ready  to  participate  in  whatever  rec- 
reation presented.  He  loved  happiness  and  delighted 
in  diffusing  or  conferring  it.  To  his  magnanimous 
nature  no  mean  resentments  were  possible.  Osten- 
tation was  never  present  to  mar  the  beauty  of  his 
numerous  acts  of  benevolence.  It  is  said  that  no 
day  passed  since  he  became  possessed  of  a compe- 
tence that  did  not  witness  some  kindness  or  char- 
ity to  his  less  fortunate  fellow-creatures.  His  acts 
of  munificence  to  institutions  devoted  to  charity, 
religion  or  education,  were  frequent  and  often 
princely,  while  to  the  deserving  poor  who  became 
the  object  of  them  they  were  invariably  extended 
with  true  and  generous  sympathy.  Colonel  Scott 
was  a born  leader  of  men.  He  cared  nothing  for 
political  power,  yet  he  wielded  it  bv  the  very  force 
of  his  nature  and  surroundings.  Every  President 
of  the  United  States,  from  Lincoln  to  Hayes,  sought 
his  counsel  at  times,  and  profited  by  it.  His  own 
name  was  once  seriously  canvassed  for  the  Chief 
Magistracy, — at  the  Liberal  Republican  Convention 
in  Chicago,  in  1872, — but  he  was  unadvised  and  in- 
different about  the  contest.  His  aspirations  were 
confined  to  his  vocation,  beyond  which  he  seemed 
to  possess  no  personal  ambition.  A bulwark  of 
strength  to  the  Republic  in  the  hour  of  greatest 
danger,  he  was  likewise  a warm  and  helpful  friend 
of  the  stricken  South  when  she  sought  to  re- 
trieve her  broken  fortunes.  In  his  own  State,  Col- 
onel Scott  was  active  and  prominent  for  a period  of 
fully  twenty  years,  and  but  few  great  movements 
occurring  in  it  during  that  time  were  unaffected  by 
his  counsel  or  substance.  But  his  efforts  and  labors 
in  the  great  fields  of  industry  and  trade  did  not 
comprise  all  his  activities.  He  was  foremost  in  aid- 
ing churches,  schools,  asylums,  and  hospitals.  His 
affection  went  out  strongly  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
war  and  to  their  orphans.  His  interest  in  the  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  was  a prime  fac- 
tor in  its  success.  The  same  may  be  said  of  bis  en- 
dorsement of  the  development  of  Fairmount  Park 
in  Philadelphia.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he 
did  more  than  any  other  individual  of  his  time  in 
liberalizing  the  whole  policy  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  municipality  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  remarkable  progress  made  in  the  de- 
velopm  nt  of  the  wealth  of  both  city  and  State  is 
largely  due  to  his  conception  and  efforts.  His  mon- 
ument may  fittingly  be  described  as  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  which  he  really  created  and  raised 
to  be  the  greatest  in  the  world,  but  in  reality  it  is 
not  properly  limited  to  any  one  institution  or  corpora- 
tion. for,  like  the  history  of  his  deeds,  it  is  to  be  found 
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in  the  great  material  advancement  and  prosperity 
of  the  Keystone  State.  Everything  that  tended  to 
promote  the  well-being  of  society,  church  or  State, 
enlisted  his  sympathies  and  could  count  upon  his 
means.  In  administrative  powers  he  had  few  if  any 
equals,  in  broad  usefulness  as  a citizen  few  peers. 
Fortune  lavished  her  golden  favors  upon  him  as  the 
reward  of  his  wisely  directed  energies.  But  though 
his  labors  were  crowned  with  success,  wealth  and 
honors,  his  health  was  spent,  and  in  a little  over  a 
year  after  regretfully  resigning  the  Presidency  of 
his  road,  he  laid  down  life’s  burden  forever.  To  say 
that  he  was  regretted  hut  feebly  expresses  the  gen- 
eral grief  at  his  loss.  His  departure  made  a notable 
vacancy  among  the  great  of  the  land — one  that  may 
never  be  filled, — for  besides  being  great  in  all  the 
qualities  which  ennoble  the  citizen,  he  was  undoubt- 
edly the  master  railway  mind  of  the  Continent. 
Colonel  Scott  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife,  to 
whom  he  was  united  in  the  fall  of  1848,  was  Miss 
Mullison,  daughter  of  Mr.  Reuben  Mullison  of  Co- 
lumbia, Penn.  Five  years  after  her  marriage  this 
young  wife  died,  leaving  two  children,  a son,  James 
— for  many  years  an  able  assistant  to  his  father,  es- 
pecially in  the  direction  of  the  “ Texas  Pacific” — 
and  a daughter,  who  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Bickley,  once 
prominent  in  Philadelphia  banking  circles.  Colonel 
Scott  married,  secondty,  in  1865,  Miss  Annie  D.  Rid- 
dle— daughter  of  a leading  citizen  and  journalist  of 
Pittsburgh, — who  with  two  children,  survives  her 
husband.  Two  of  Colonel  Scott’s  sisters  married 
well-known  Philadelphians,  viz.:  Major  Patton  and 
Colonel  Stewart.  Mrs.  Stewart  is  still  living,  as  is 
also  James  D.  Scott,  a brother  of  Colonel  Scott’s, 
and  a prominent  and  prosperous  merchant  of  Cliam- 
bersburg,  Pa. 

• 

JAMES  A.  BEAVER. 

GENERAL  JAMES  ADD  AMS  BEAVER,  Gover- 
nor of  Pennsylvania,  was  born  at  Millerstown, 
Perry  County,  Pennsylvania,  October  21, 1837.  Gen- 
eral Beaver,  himself  a soldier  of  undaunted  courage 
and  brilliant  service,  comes  of  a fighting  family. 
“For  a century  and  a half,”  says  Colonel  Frank  A. 
Burr,  his  biographer,  “ no  war  had  been  fought  on 
the  Continent  in  which  its  members  had  not  played 
their  share,  and  it  has  been  their  lot  to  win  in  each 
great  wave  of  religious  and  national  agitation,  lead- 
ing * * * friends  and  townsmen  conspicuous 

for  resolution  and  bravery.  Its  coming  to  this 
country  was  in  that  extraordinary  emigration  which 
transferred  to  America  and  England  the  best  of 


France  in  the  Huguenots,  who  left  all  after  the  rev- 
ocation of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Huguenots  of 
Elsass,  Protestant  by  faith,  by  birth  and  race  of 
that  Teuton  strain  which  filled  the  province,  com- 
bining in  some  sort  the  better  qualities  of  the  two 
nations  between  which  Elsass  lies  as  a frontier  pro- 
vince. German  to  the  core,  leaving  his  home  for  a 
faith  condemned  in  France,  abandoning  a German 
province  recently  torn  from  the  German  Empire  and 
now  restored,  the  first  Beaver  founded  in  Chester 
County,  (Pennsylvania),  about  1740,  a new  line, 
which  had  about  it  in  the  makmg,  the  resolution,  the 
endurance  and  the  high  faith  which  in  three  wars 
was  to  distinguish  its  members.”  This  ancestor,  by 
name  George  Beaver,  was  one  of  the  passengers 
in  the  “good  ship  Friendship,”  which  left  Holland 
in  1744,  and  landed  her  living  freight  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. He  was  well  equipped,  both  mentally  and 
physically,  to  meet  the  demands  of  life  in  the  New 
World.  He  chose  farming  as  an  occupation  and 
resolutely  bent  his  energies  to  the  task  of  making 
for  himself  and  his  little  family,  who  accompanied 
him,  a comfortable  home.  Like  most  of  his  com- 
peers and  associates,  pioneers  in  the  American  wil- 
derness, he  took  a hand  in  the  Indian  wars,  bat- 
tling, like  them,  not  so  much  for  conquest  as  for 
peaceable  existence  in  the  region  they  had  wrested 
from  Nature,  after  many  hardships  and  sore  trials. 
A son  and  namesake  of  this  hardy  pioneer  was 
stirred  to  the  heart  by  the  resolve  of  his  compatriots 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  England,  and  ‘ ' was  among 
the  first  to  shoulder  his  musket  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  colonies,”  bearing  himself  with  con- 
spicuous courage  and  fortitude  through  the  weary 
and  terrific  struggle  which  culminated  in  the  birth 
of  the  Republic.  At  the  close  of  hostilities  he  set- 
tled in  Franklin  County,  Pa.,  and  there  married 
Catharine  Kieffer,  the  sister  of  an  army  comrade. 
One  of  the.  children  born  to  this  union  was  Peter 
Beaver,  the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  Peter  Beaver  inherited  many  of  the  sturdy 
traits  of  character  which  had  long  distinguished 
his  ancestors  on  both  sides.  He  mastered  the  use- 
ful trade  of  tanner  and  afterwards  removing  from 
Franklin  to  Lebanon  County,  engaged  in  commer- 
cial pursuits.  He  was  a devout  Christian  and  seems 
to  have  cared  more  for  the  care  of  souls  than  for 
the  making  of  his  fortune,  as  he  never  acquired 
riches,  although  he  did  acquire  what  he  regarded 
as  far  more  precious,  viz  : a profound  influence  in 
the  community,  not  only  as  a respected  merchant, 
but  also  as  a successful  preacher  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  in  which  he  was  duly  “set  apart”  as  a 
Deacon  and  Elder.  He  married  a Miss  Gilbert,  of  a 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  family,  and  at  his  death  left 
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six  sons,  George,  Samuel  and  Jacob,  all  deceased, 
and  Peter,  Jesse  and  Thomas,  still  living.  Both 
George  and  Jesse  each  in  turn  represented  Perry 
County,  Pa.,  in  the  State  Legislature  ; and  Thomas, 
for  many  years  a member  of  the  great  dry  goods 
house  of  Barcroft,  Beaver  & Co.,  one  of  the  pio- 
neers in  the  wholesale  trade  in  Philadelphia,  and 
also  an  iron-master  of  wealth  and  prominence, 
has  likewise  held  political  office.  Both  he  and  his 
brother  Jesse  are  now  respected  residents  of  Dan- 
ville, Pa.  Jacob,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  born  in  Lebanon  County,  Pa.,  in  1805. 
Following  the  example  of  his  parent  he  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits,  going  into  business  in  early 
manhood,  at  Millerstown,  where  his  brother  Thomas 
subsequently  became  associated  with  him  as  part- 
ner. Together  they  conducted  a general  merchan- 
dising business,  and  being  among  the  first  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  completion  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Canal,  derived  considerable  additional  profit  from 
heavy  shipments  of  grain.  “ Jacob  Beaver  married 
Ann  Eliza  Addams,  whose  father,  Abraham  Addams, 
had  come  from  Berks  to  Perry  County  about  the 
year  1811,  and  purchased  a tract  of  land,  upon  part 
of  which  Millerstown  grew  up.  The  greater  part 
of  this  purchase  is  still  in  the  family.  At  the  upper 
end  of  Millerstown  stands  a large  stone  house, 
which,  in  its  time,  was  considered  a stately  man- 
sion. This  Abraham  Addams  built,  and  here  he  spent 
his  last  days.  The  Addamses  made  themselves  a 
place  in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania.  John,  brother 
of  Abraham,  commanded  one  of  the  two  brigades  of 
Pennsylvania  militia  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  York 
during  the  War  of  1812.  Another  brother,  Wil- 
liam, was  a member  of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twen- 
tieth Congresses,  making  an  honorable  record  as  an 
intelligent  and  faithful  legislator.”  The  family  of 
Jacob  and  Ann  Eliza  Beaver  consisted  of  two  sons 
and  two  daughters.  James  Addams  Beaver  was 
the  third  child  and  eldest  son.  His  mother,  left  a 
widow  three  years  after  his  birth,  married,  in  1845, 
the  Rev.  S.  H.  McDonald,  of  Millerstown,  and,  in 
1846,  removed  with  her  husband  and  children  to 
Belleville,  Mifflin  County.  James  began  his  educa- 
tion in  the  district  school  at  Millerstown,  and  con- 
tinued it  at  home  “ under  the  genial,  developing  in- 
fluence of  a good  step-father,  who  was  an  exem- 
plary Christian  and  a scholar.”  His  health  was 
not  robust,  and  his  gentle,  loving  mother,  fear- 
ing that  he  might  not  prove  physically  equal  to 
rugged  pursuits,  watched  over  his  studies  with  the 
deepest  solicitude,  guiding  and  encouraging  him  in 
their  mastery,  and  tenderly  leading  him  onward  to 
that  excellence  which  she  fondly  hoped  would 
qualify  him  for  a professional  career.  The  years 


1850,  1851  and  1852  were  thus  spent  at  home  in 
preparing  for  the  academic  course  later  on.  As  a 
resident  in  a farming  country  the  lad  was  no  stran- 
ger to  manual  labor.  Such  tasks  as  he  was  ade- 
quate to  perform  were  entered  upon  willingly  and 
were  carried  on  with  zeal  and  judgment.  An  oc- 
casional dollar  thus  earned  delighted  the  heart  of 
the  mother,  proud  of  her  boy’s  industry,  no  less 
than  it  lightened  the  lad’s  task,  often  covering  a 
whole  day’s  exertion  under  a broiling  sun.  In  1852, 
with  improved  health,  he  was  entered  at  Pine  Grove 
Academy.  His  progress,  when  stimulated  by  riv- 
alry with  other  boys,  was  extremely  rapid,  and  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  successfully  passed  exami- 
nation for  admission  to  the  junior  class  of  Jefferson 
College,  at  Cannonsburg,  where  he  was  graduated 
with  his  class  in  1856,  taking  his  Bachelor’s  degree 
with  honor  before  he  had  completed  his  eighteenth 
year.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  here  that  of  the  fifty-six 
members  of  this  class,  twenty-two  took  an  active 
part  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  “ Leaving  col- 
lege, young  Beaver  settled  at  Bellefonte,  and  en- 
tered the  law  office  of  Hon.  H.  N.  McAllister,  a dis- 
tinguished lawyer  of  that  place,  who  died  while  a 
member  of  the  Convention  which  framed  the  new 
Constitution  of  Pennsylvania.  He  applied  himself 
with  such  assiduity  to  his  studies,  that  when  he  had 
barely  reached  his  majority  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Centre  County.  He  was  so  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  principles  of  the  law,  so  pains-tak- 
ing in  his  work,  so  ready  in  speech  and  forcible  in 
argument,  that  he  at  once  made  an  impression,  and 
was  accounted  a good  lawyer  of  more  than  ordinary 
promise.  His  preceptor,  recognizing  his  merit,  and 
having  need  of  such  assistance  as  he  could  render 
in  a large  and  important  practice,  took  him  into 
partnership.  Despite  the  disparity  of  years,  the 
partners  found  in  each  other  genial  companionship, 
which  ripened  into  a friendship  of  great  warmth. 
Their  relations  were  destined  to  become  even  more 
close  after  the  junior  partner  had  won  distinction 
in  the  field.”  The  opening  of  the  Civil  War  found 
the  young  lawyer  holding  the  rank  and  commission 
of  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Bellefonte  Fencibles,  a 
company  of  militia,  which  he  had  joined  a year  or 
two  previous,  and  the  commander  of  which,  Cap- 
tain Andrew  G.  Curtin,  soon  became  famous  as 
Pennsylvania’s  “War  Governor.”  When  the  firing 
on  Fort  Sumter  aroused  the  loyal  North,  no  man’s 
heart  thrilled  with  a purer  patriotism  than  that 
which  beat  in  the  bosom  of  the  young  militia  offi- 
cer, now  by  election  promoted  to  the  First  Lieuten- 
antcy  of  his  company.  Writing  to  his  beloved 
mother  on  April  17,  1861,  when  already  under  or- 
ders for  the  front,  and  unable  to  see  her,  he  said : 
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“You  have  doubtless  anticipated  the  action  I have 
taken  in  the  present  alarming  condition  of  our  Na- 
tional affairs,  and  I hope  I know  my  mother  too 
well  to  suppose  that  she  would  counsel  any  other 
course  than  the  one  which  I have  taken.  I can 
almost  imagine  that  I hear  you  saying,  ‘ My  son,  do 
your  duty,’  and  I hope  no  other  feeling  than  that  of 
duty  urges  me  on.  If  I know  my  own  heart,  duty 
— my  duty  first  and  above  all  to  God,  my  duty  to 
humanity,  my  duty  to  my  country  and  my  duty  to 
posterity — all  point  in  one  and  the  same  direction. 
Need  I say  that  that  direction  points  to  the  defence 
of  our  Nation  in  this  hour  of  her  peril  ? ” Noble 
and  patriotic  woman  that  she  was,  that  mother  re- 
plied, commending  her  son’s  prompt  action  and 
cheering  him  with  her  blessing.  In  the  light  of 
his  subsequent  military  career  his  three  months’  ser- 
vice with  the  Fencibles  was  a mere  trifle,  yet  it  was 
weighty,  inasmuch  as  it  tested  and  sealed  the  young 
officer’s  devotion  to  his  country.  As  Company  H. 
of  the  Second  Regiment  of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers, 
Col.  Frederick  S.  Stumbaugli,  commanding,  the 
Bellefonte  Fencibles  were  mustered  into  the  service 
of  the  United  States  on  April  21,  1861,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  were  dispatched  by  rail  to 
Washington.  The  burning  of  the  bridge  at  Coc- 
keysville,  Md.,  by  the  rebels,  prevented  further 
progress,  and  the  command  was  ordered  to  return 
to  York.  While  here  Lieut.  Beaver  was  detached 
from  his  company  by  special  order,  and  appointed 
Adjutant  of  the  Seventh  Pennsylvania  Regiment. 
At  his  own  request  and  to  the  delight  of  his  men, 
who  could  not  bear  to  lose  their  favorite,  this  ap- 
pointment was  cancelled.  After  varied  services,  of 
a useful,  but  not  dangerous  character,  and  having 
once  sniffed  battle  at  Falling  Waters,  where  Gen- 
eral Patterson  engaged  the  enemy  in  the  first  fight 
of  the  war,  the  term  of  the  “ Second”  expired;  and 
at  Harrisburg  on  the  26th  of  July,  it  was  duly  mus- 
tered out.  Lieutenant  Beaver  lost  no  time  in  get- 
ting back  again  into  military  harness — this  time 
“for  the  war.”  Joining  Thomas  Welsh,  of  Lancaster 
County,  and  J.  M.  Kilbourne,  of  Potter  County,  he 
took  a leading  part  in  the  work  of  organizing  the 
Forty-fifth  Regiment,  which  occupied  the  warm 
weather  period  of  1861.  On  October  18, 1861,  this 
command  was  mustered  into  the  service,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Beaver  was  raised  by  election  to  the  rank  of 
Liewtenant-Colonel,  his  two  associates  in  the  order 
named  above,  being  chosen  respectively,  Colonel 
and  Major.  On  October  21,  the  “Forty-fifth”  left 
camp  for  Washington.  About  a month  later  it  started 
for  Fortress  Monroe,  whence,  on  December  6 it 
sailed  for  Port  Royal,  S.  C.  Ordered  by  General 
Sherman  to  occupy  the  Sea  Islands,  Colonel  Welsh 


divided  his  regiment, and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Beaver, 
with  Companies  A,  C,  D,  E and  I,  relieved  the 
“Seventy-ninth  New  York”  at  Fort  Walker.  In 
January,  1862,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Beaver  with  his 
five  companies  relieved  the  “Fifty-fifth  Pennsylva- 
nia,” and  part  of  the  “ Seventh  Connecticut,”  at 
Hilton  Head  Island,  a position  of  great  importance. 
Subsequently,  the  regiment  being  ordered  to  guard 
the  military  railroad  from  Acquia  Creek  to  Freder- 
icksburg and  beyond,  Colonel  Welsh  and  two  com- 
panies took  position  at  the  Creek,  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Beaver  was  sent  with  the  remainder  of  the 
command  to  Brooke’s  Station.  The  duty  at  this 
post  was  neither  pleasant  nor  exciting,  therefore  it 
was  not  strange  that  the  ambitious  young  officer 
readily  exchanged  it  for  one  promising  service  in  a 
more  active  field,  far  more  congenial  despite  the 
added  risk.  In  response  to  President  Lincoln’s  call 
for  600,000  volunteers,  a regiment  was  raised  in 
Centre  County,  Pa. , and  the  leading  citizens  of  that 
place  joined  the  company  officers  in  asking  Gover- 
nor Curtin  to  appoint  Lieutenant-Colonel  Beaver  to 
the  command.  Notwithstanding  the  recent  order 
of  the  War  Department  prohibiting  the  acceptance 
of  new  commands  by  officers  then  in  the  service, 
the  case  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Beaver,  through  the 
influence  of  Governor  Curtin,  was  made  an  excep- 
tion, and  on  September  3,  he  resigned  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonelcy of  the  “ Forty-fifth  ” to  enter  upon 
his  new  duties  as  Colonel.  The  regiment  was  com- 
pleted and  organized  September  8,  and  within  a 
few  hours  was  guarding  twelve  miles  of  the  North- 
ern Central  Railway,  which  was  in  danger  from  the 
cavalry  of  Lee,  who  was  then  threatening  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  the  great  battle  of  Antietam,  Colonel 
Beaver’s  regiment  was  not  engaged,  although  within 
hearing  of  the  conflict.  Among  the  30,000  left  upon 
this  bloody  field  was  Lieutenant  J.  Gilbert  Beaver, 
Colonel  Beaver’s  younger  and  only  brother,  who 
was  killed  while  valiantly  leading  his  men  right  in- 
to the  enemy’s  works.  The  two  had  always  re- 
garded each  other  with  deep  affection,  and  it  was 
not  the  least  cruel  of  the  fortunes  of  war  that  as- 
signed the  survivor  to  such  urgent  duty  on  the  day 
of  his  brother’s  burial,  as  to  prevent  his  being  pres- 
ent at  the  sad  and  simple  rites.  Colonel  Beaver’s 
fine  touches  in  the  management  and  disciplining  of 
his  men  raised  them  to  such  a high  state  of  perfec- 
tion that  they  became  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
army.  Within  three  months  a style  and  efficiency 
had  been  acquired  which  led  to  their  being  mis- 
taken by  experts  for  “ regulars.”  In  the  Fredericks- 
burg campaign  the  “ One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
eighth”  was  ordered  to  the  front,  and  reaching 
Washington  after  midnight,  December  10,  march- 
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ed  five  miles  to  join  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
then  for  five  days  pressed  forward  through  drench- 
ing rains  and  over  almost  impassable  roads,  anxious 
to  be  in  time  to  participate  in  the  impending  battle. 
Again  they  were  disappointed,  for  by  the  time  the 
regiment  had  reached  Falmouth  on  the  18th,  Fred- 
ericksburg had  already  passed  into  history.  But 
there  was  gallant  service  in  store  for  this  well-dis- 
ciplined and  plucky  command.  Following  the  re- 
pulse of  Burnside  in  his  “ matchless,  but  fruitless” 
attempts  at  victory,  the  army  went  into  winter  quar- 
ters. The  One  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth  was  now 
assigned  to  the  First  Brigade,  First  Division,  Second 
Corps,  commanded  by  the  dashing  and  valiant  Han- 
cock. Colonel  Beaver  was  delighted.  His  opinion  of 
General  Hancock,  written  at  this  time,  shows  how 
carefully  he  studied  his  surroundings  and  those 
with  whom  he  was  brought  into  personal  contact. 
“ Our  division  commander,  General  Hancock,  is 
one  of  the  best  officers  of  this  army,”  said  he,  “ and, 
as  we  are  but  little  interested  in  those  who  are  be- 
yond our  own  division,  I feel  very  much  disposed 
to  rejoice  that  we  have  found  a man  of  so  much  ex- 
perience, nerve  and  decision.”  Little  else  occu- 
pied his  attention  during  these  three  months  of  en- 
forced idleness,  than  the  disciplining  of  his  com- 
mand, which  reached  such  a state  of  perfection  as 
to  elicit  the  most  flattering  compliments.  Proud  of 
his  men  and  their  success,  Colonel  Beaver  within 
eighteen  months  thrice  declined  the  Brigadier- 
General’s  command  in  order  to  remain  with  them. 
He  looked  upon  “wire-pulling  for  promotion,”  as 
too  utterly  contemptible  to  be  considered.  Of 
Hooker,  who  succeeded  Burnside,  he  wrote : “ Gen- 
eral Hooker  is  proceeding  with  a degree  of  caution 
and  prudence  which  do  him  great  credit,  and  seem  to 
deny  the  general  impression  that  he  is  rash  and  im- 
petuous.” His  sentiments  in  the  face  of  imminent 
danger  are  thus  expressed  in  a letter  to  his  mother  : 
“ I do  not  despair  of  my  country’s  future.  God  is 
indeed  trying  \is  with  fire,  but  it  is  the  fire  which 
purifies,  and  if  the  Nation  comes  out  of  the  crucible 
refined,  purified,  sanctified,  what  are  thousands  of 
lives  and  millions  of  treasure  compared  with  the 
new  birth.  Oh,  mother,  if  my  life  can  atone  for 
any  National  evil ; if  I were  satisfied  that  the  re- 
sult of  this  struggle  is  to  be  union,  purity,  liberty, 
how  gladly  I would  resign  life  ! ” A few  days  after 
this  letter  was  written,  Colonel  Beaver  and  his  men 
were  moving  forward  to  their  baptism  of  blood  at 
Chancellorsville.  On  Sunday,  the  second  day  of 
the  battle,  this  came.  Hooker,  who  had  ordered  a 
brigade  of  the  First  Division  of  the  Second  Corps 
to  arrest  the  advance  of  Stuart,  who  was  carrying 
out  Stonewall  Jackson’s  plan  of  turning  the  Union 


right,  saw  the  regiment  early  in  the  morning,  mov- 
ing from  the  abatis  where  it  had  been  lying  all 
night  awaiting  an  attack  from  the  front,  and  learn- 
ing that  it  was  Colonel  Beaver’s,  immediately  or- 
dered it  to  occupy  a wood  already  full  of  Stuart’s 
Confederate  troops,  with  whom  an  engagement  be- 
gan almost  immediately,  at  close  range.  “The 
fight  had  barely  opened  when  a volley  enfiladed  the 
exposed  regiment  pushed  into  the  jaws  of  the  rebel 
advance.”  Almost  at  the  first  fire  Colonel  Beaver 
fell,  hit  hard  below  the  waistband.  To  himself  and 
to  all  about  him  the  wound  seemed  mortal,  but  he 
declined  the  services  of  those  who  sprang  to  his  as, 
sistance,  saying  : “ Go  to  your  places,  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  bury  the  dead  when  the  battle  is 
over.”  An  hour  later  he  learned  from  one  of  the 
division  operating  staff,  Dr.  George  L.  Potter,  of 
Bellefonte,  that  a gutta-percha  pencil — which  had 
been  smashed  to  atoms — had  turned  the  ball  from 
its  course,  causing  it  to  plough  a great  track 
through  the  fleshy  part  of  the  abdomen  only,  and 
thus  saved  injury  to  the  intestines.  Ail  day  the  regi- 
ment swayed  to  and  fro  with  the  fortunes  of  vrar, 
never  leaving  the  fatal  wood  until  night,  by  which 
time  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  its  number 
had  been  killed  and  wounded.  But  it  had  held  its 
own  all  day,  and  won  not  only  glory  for  itself,  but 
the  highest  official  praise  for  its  gallant  Colonel. 
Obliged  to  leave  the  field,  Colonel  Beaver  was  re- 
moved to  his  home  at  Bellefonte,  yet  before  his 
wound  had  fairly  closed  he  was  again  at  Harrisburg 
for  orders.  He  was  dissuaded  with  difficulty  from 
rejoining  his  command,  but  as  a sort  of  compro- 
mise was  placed  in  command  at  Camp  Curtin, 
where,  in  response  to  Lincoln’s  call  for  120,000 
troops,  thousands  of  emergency  men  were  assem- 
bling for  the  purpose  of  driving  Lee’s  army  out  of 
Pennsylvania.  Here  Colonel  Beaver  rendered  most 
efficient  service  in  organizing  and  pushing  forward 
the  new  troops.  By  June  27th  he  was  able  to 
mount  his  horse,  for  the  first  time  since  being 
wounded,  but  although  he  sought  to  be  relieved 
that  he  might  join  his  regiment,  he  was  held  back 
until  the  middle  of  July,  when,  by  special  order, 
his  request  was  granted.  On  this  occasion  Major 
General  Couch,  commanding  the  Department  of 
the  Susquehanna,  tendered  him  his  earnest  thanks 
for  his  valuable  services  in  the  organization  of 
troops,  performed  “while  absent  from  duty  on  leave, 
on  account  of  wounds  received  in  battle.”  Nearly 
a score  of  years  later  General  Couch,  referring  to 
Colonel  Beaver’s  devotion  to  duty  at  this  time,  said  : 
“ He  was  a soldier  who  could  be  trusted  morning, 
noon  and  night.”  After  rejoining  his  command, 
Colonel  Beaver  participated  with  it  in  all  the  opera- 
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tions  in  ■which  the  Second  Corps  was  engaged.  In 
the  engagement  at  Auburn  Mills,  October  14,  1863, 
he  narrowly  escaped  death,  one  ball  from  a sharp- 
shooter’s rifle  piercing  his  saddle  and  another  de- 
stroying the  canteen  which  swung  from  his  shoul- 
der. At  the  battle  of  Bristow  Station,  “ the  short- 
est, sharpest  and  cleanest  fight  of  the  war,”  he  was 
present  and  took  an  active  part.  He  impressed 
Warren  as  he  had  Hooker,  and  the  former  regarded 
him  as  “a  real  leader,”  and  as  “having  no  supe- 
rior ” even  in  that  excellent  corps.  With  his  brave 
and  finely  disciplined  command,  he  followed  the 
fortunes  of  the  Second  Corps  through  all  its  bril- 
liant campaigns,  his  men  constantly  occupying  “an 
exposed  point  on  an  exposed  corps.”  Although 
present  and  in  line  in  the  Wilderness  he  escaped 
attack.  From  the  Wilderness  to  Spottsylvania  he 
was  frequently  entrusted  with  perilous  services,  all 
of  which  he  carried  forward  with  zeal,  discretion 
and  bravery,  as  well  as  success.  In  the  hot  fight- 
ing on  the  Po,  May  10,  1864,  the  “One  Hundred 
and  Fifty-eighth  ” lost  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  men.  “Colonel  Beaver’s  share  in  the  difficult 
and  hazardous  retreat  of  the  two  brigades  (of  Bar- 
low’s  Division)  across  a deep  stream  in  the  face  of 
the  advancing  enemy,  lay  in  so  handling  his  regi- 
ment that  it  came  in  safety  from  a field  in  which 
superior  forces  had  surrounded  it  on  three  sides, 
while  the  wroods  through  which  his  retreat  lay  were 
on  fire.”  His  coolness  and  bravery  were  constantly 
conspicuous,  as  was  also  his  tender  regard  for  the 
wounded.  In  the  brave  and  bloody  charge  ordered 
by  Grant,  which  broke  the  rebel  line  at  Spottsylva- 
nia, Colonel  Beaver  and  his  men  signally  distin- 
guished themselves,  at  a heavy  loss  to  the  com- 
mand. While  they  were  yet  in  the  fight,  a Con- 
federate officer  pushed  through  the  struggling 
mass,  and  surrendered  to  Colonel  Beaver.  It  was 
General  George  H.  Stuart.  On  May  13th  Colonel 
Beaver  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Third 
Brigade,  First  Division,  Second  Corps.  He  re- 
ported to  General  Barlow  as  ordered,  but  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  decline  the  honor,  as  he  preferred  to 
remain  with  his  own  men.  In  reply  to  Barlow’s 
question  as  to  when  he  would  be  willing  to  take  a 
brigade  he  replied : “ When  the  losses  of  war  leave 
me  the  ranking  officer  of  the  brigade  in  which  my 
regiment  is  serving.”  In  these  early  May  opera- 
tions Beaver’s  regiment  had  lost  nearly  four  hun- 
dred killed,  wounded  and  missing — almost  half  the 
command.  In  the  assault  at  Cold  Harbor,  Beaver 
and  his  gallant  men  were  again  conspicuous  for 
their  bravery  and  success ; and  when  General 
Brooke  fell,  he  left  Colonel  Beaver  in  command  of 
the  brigade,  with  orders  to  push  into  the  enemy’s 


works.  The  latter  made  a rush  for  the  salient,  but 
before  he  reached  it  the  enemy’s  supports  crowded 
in  and  the  attacking  force  fell  back.  In  the  face  of 
the  converging  fire  of  a long  line  of  works,  and,  as 
General  Hancock  testified,  “ with  a gallantry  rarely 
exhibited  under  such  circumstances,”  the  Union 
troops  “faced  to  the  enemy  within  a short  distance 
of  his  line,  and  held  their  ground  until  they  had 
constructed  with  their  bayonets  and  hands  a cover 
which  enabled  them  to  hold  on  permanently.”  Col- 
onel Beaver  while  conversing  with  an  aide,  Captain 
J.  B.  Brady,  was  struck  by  a spent  ball  which  had 
passed  through  the  latter’s  body.  A few  minutes 
later  while  talking  to  Colonel  Morris  of  the  Seventh 
New  York,  the  later  fell  dead — shot  through  the 
heart.  In  an  hour’s  fighting  Hancock’s  corps  lost 
3,024  men — the  “ One  Hundred  and  Fifty-eighth” 
having  its  full  share  of  casualties.  At  Petersburg, 
June  16,  1864,  Beaver  commanded  a brigade,  and 
when  Grant  ordered  the  assault  he  got  his  men  to- 
gether, gave  the  necessary  instructions  and  then,  in 
person,  led  them  in  the  charge,  being  first  over  the 
Union  works.  His  men  had  every  confidence  in 
him,  and  with  a shout  they  swept  over  the  plain 
under  his  lead  amidst  a perfect  shower  of  shot  and 
shell.  “ Just  as  the  charge  was  at  its  height,  with 
every  prospect  of  victory,”  says  an  eye-witness^  “ I 
saw  a shell  strike  beneath  General  Beaver’s  feet, 
bury  itself  in  the  ground  and  explode.  It  threw  him 
into  the  air,  and  he  fell,”  severely  wounded.  This 
was  his  third  wound  received  in  battle.  Before  it 
was  healed  he  returned  to  the  army.  Hancock  saw 
his  enfeebled  condition  and  sent  him  home,  but  his 
impatience  was  so  great  that  he  reported  before  his 
leave  expired,  and  the  day  after  his  arrival,  in  the 
battle  of  Ream’s  Station,  August  25,  1864,  while  in 
command  of  a brigade,  he  received  the  wound  which 
ended  his  fighting  days.  It  was  in  the  leg,  and  am- 
putation was  necessary.  Conscious  throughout, 
General  Beaver  never  lost  his  interest  in  the  fight. 
The  day’s  reverse  saddened  him,  but  he  bore  his 
sufferings  like  the  hero  that  he  was.  “He  was 
brevetted  a Brigadier-General,  U.  S.  V.,for  his  con- 
duct throughout  the  campaign  of  1864,  and  particu- 
larly for  his  services  as  a brigade  commander  at 
Cold  Harbor.”  His  leg  was  amputated  at  the  hip, 
being  so  badly  injured  that  it  was  impossible  to  save 
even  the  stump.  For  a long  time  his  recovery  was 
despaired  of,  but  his  pure  life  was  in  his  favor.  He 
was  mustered  out  of  the  service,  at  his  own  request 
by  reason  of  wounds  received  in  battle,  as  a Brevet 
Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers,  December  22, 1864. 
He  now  turned  his  attention  to  his  profession.  He 
was  a hero,  known  and  loved,  and  the  business  of 
his  firm  rapidly  increased.  He  had  always  taken  a 
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hearty  interest  in  affairs  at  Belief onte,  and  now,  after 
the  war,  more  than  ever  before,  identified  himself 
with  everything  of  public  interest.  Yielding  to 
pressure  he  consented  to  accept  the  Republican  nom- 
ination for  the  State  Assembly,  and  was  almost  suc- 
cessful in  overcoming  the  large  Democratic  major- 
ity of  nearly  nine  hundred  votes.  Thereafter,  many 
times,  he  was  urged  to  accept  nominations  for 
various  offices,  but  for  many  years  steadily  adhered 
to  professional  work.  Nevertheless,  his  qualities 
were  of  a kind  which  attract  and  hold  friends. 
General  Beaver  is  an  effective  and  brilliant  speaker, 
and  his  known  ability  in  this  direction  has  led  to  his 
services  being  in  constant  request  on  the  stump  in 
party  interests.  In  no  sense  of  the  word  a politi- 
cian, he  has  always  yielded  as  full  a measure  of 
service  as  possible,  and  never  expressed  a hope  or 
expectation  of  reward.  In  every  political  campaign 
since  the  war,  he  has  thus  taken  a prominent  and 
useful  part  in  furthering  Republican  success.  This 
was  noticeably  the  case  in  the  State  campaign  of 
1878  and  in  the  National  campaign  of  1880,  in  both 
of  which  he  rendered  brilliant  service.  In  the  first 
mentioned,  his  friends  brought  forward  his  name  for 
Governor,  and  from  that  day  liis  strength  grew, 
and  he  became  looked  up  to  as  the  standard-bearer 
of  his  party  in  the  State.  Pronounced  in  his  sup- 
port of  Grant,  he  was  sent  as  a delegate  from  Cen- 
tre County  to  the  Chicago  Convention  of  1880,  and 
was  unanimously  chosen  Chairman  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania delegation.  Although  he  was  its  choice  for 
the  Vice-Presidency,  and  had  the  support  of  Ohio, 
Tennessee  and  eight  other  delegations,  he  perempt- 
orily declined  to  be  a candidate  for  this  office,  saying 
that  his  friends  at  home  had  other  views  which  he 
desired  to  respect.  He  seconded  Garfield’s  nomina- 
tion to  the  Presidency  in  an  able  speech  which  deci- 
dedly influenced  the  Convention  in  favor  of  the 
nominee.  In  1881  his  friends,  against  his  expressed 
wishes,  brought  his  name  before  the  State  Legisla- 
ture in  connection  with  the  office  of  United  States 
Senator,  and  for  several  days  it  was  prominent 
among  those  voted  for.  Long  before  the  meeting  of 
the  Republican  Convention  at  Harrisburgh,  June  10, 
1882,  General  Beaver  was  the  favorite  for  the  first 
place  on  the  State  ticket.  “ His  distinguished  servi- 
ces in  the  field,  his  unselfish  and  unrewarded  labors 
in  behalf  of  his  party,  his  spotless  character  and 
sterling  ability  made  him  the  popular  choice.”  His 
name  when  presented  to  the  Convention  evoked  a 
whirlwind  of  applause,  and  the  enthusiasm  continued 
unabated  throughout  the  canvass.  Owing  to  an  in- 
dependent movement  in  the  Republican  party, 
the  regular  nominee  was  defeated  by  Gov- 
ernor Pattison,  the  Democratic  candidate.  In  188G 


General  Beaver  was  a second  time  the  unanimous 
nominee  of  his  party  for  the  Chief  Magistracy  of 
the  State,  and  in  this  canvass  he  was  successful,  re- 
ceiving a majority  of  42,651  votes  over  his  Demo- 
cratic opponent.  No  man  ever  assumed  office  with 
a greater  or  more  sacred  sense  of  its  obligations,  to 
the  discharge  of  which,  at  his  inauguration  Janu- 
ary 18,  1887,  he  solemnly  dedicated  his  best  powers 
of  body  and  mind.  He  entered  upon  his  duties 
with  “ a fearless  determination  to  faithfully  exe- 
cute the  laws  for  the  whole  people,”  and  his  admin- 
istration has  shown  that  no  pressure  or  crisis  could 
swerve  him  from  this  resolve.  “More  than  any 
other  Executive,”  writes  one  entirely  familiar  with 
his  official  acts,  “he  has  shown  himself  one  of  the 
people,  and  in  greater  degree  has  mingled  with  the 
people  in  their  every-day  life,  acquainting  himself 
with  their  wants,  their  sentiments,  and  their  opin- 
ions as  to  State  polity.”  The  abuse  of  the  military 
power  of  the  State  in  the  execution  of  civil  process 
has  been  prevented  by  his  firm  stand  in  this  vital 
matter.  He  resolutely  approved  the  joint  resolution 
of  the  Legislature  providing  for  the  submission  to 
the  people  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
looking  to  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  an  Act  providing  for  “high  license.” 
He  has  shown  himself  a firm  friend  of  industrial 
education,  the  great  advantages  of  wffiich  in  an  in- 
dustrial Commonwealth  he  has  been  quick  to  perceive 
and  the  first  officially  to  urge.  Taxation  lias  been 
materially  and  wisely  reduced.  Upwards  of  three 
millions  of  the  State  debt  has  been  extinguished,  and 
the  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth  have  seldom  been 
in  a more  satisfactory  condition,  from  whatever 
point  viewed.  Conscientious  to  the  last  degree,  his 
administration  of  public  affairs  has  been  marked 
by  a scrupulous  regard  for  the  general  weal.  “ In 
appointments  to  place,  fitness  therefor  has  been  the 
first  consideration,  and  for  retention  therein — fidel- 
ity to  the  trust  imposed.  His  full  and  broad  com- 
prehension of  all  questions  of  State  policy,  the  can- 
dor which  has  characterized  the  spirit  with  which 
he  has  met  every  issue,  and  his  straightforward 
and  independent  disposal  of  every  question  requir- 
ing his  consideration,  have  established  him  firmly 
in  the  confidence  of  the  people,”  and  have  aided  in 
making  his  reputation  National.  Governor  Beaver’s 
interest  in  the  cause  of  industrial  education  deserves 
special  mention.  Chosen  in  1873  to  fill  the  vacancy 
in  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  his 
law  partner  and  father-in-law,  the  Hon.  H.  N.  Mc- 
Allister, one  of  its  originators  and  founders,  he  wras 
unanimously  elected  President  of  the  Board  in  the 
year  following.  By  unceasing  devotion  to  the  in- 
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terests  of  the  college  lie  succeeded,  by  the  aid 
of  other  devoted  friends  of  the  institution,  within 
ten  years,  not  only  in  paying  off  the  mortgage  debt 
of  eighty  thousand  dollars,  and  in  reducing  the 
floating  debt  from  fifty-five  thousand  to  forty  thou- 
sand dollars,  but  also  in  making  permanent  improve- 
ments and  additions  to  the  college,  the  value  of 
which  was  not  less  than  forty  thousand  dollars.  Pie 
accomplished  this  magnificent  result  only  by  the 
most  diligent  labor,  and  without  pay  or  salary, 
working  with  no  other  hope  of  reward  than  the  suc- 
cess of  the  institution,  and  freely  expending  of  his 
private  means  in  his  efforts  to  achieve  that  result. 
Plis  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  problem  of  in- 
dustrial education,  gleaned  through  his  experience 
in  connection  with  this  college — the  field  in  which 
the  State  is  testing  it — seems  to  have  confirmed  him 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  attempt  to  league  manual  with 
mental  training.  Referring  to  this  subject  in  his 
Inaugural  Address,  he  said : 

“ The  main  fault  of  our  present  system  [of  edu- 
cation] is  that  it  leads  directly  aud  inevitably  to  that 
which  is  abstract,  and  away  from  that  which  is 
practical.  It  deals  in  words  and  signs,  and  not  with 
facts  and  things.  The  graduate  of  our  average  high 
schools,  as  all  experience  proves,  is  educated  away 
from  what  are  called  industrial  pursuits,  and  into  a 
fitness  for  those  employments  which  involve  only 
mental  training.  In  short,  the  head  is  developed  at 
the  expense  of  the  hand,  and  we  are  compelled  to 
rely  upon  the  skilled  labor  of  other  countries  to  fill 
the  most  lucrative  and  important  positions  which 
our  industrial  establishments  offer.  The  value  of 
mere  intellectual  training  is  not  underestimated,  nor 
is  its  importance  overlooked.  But  years  of  success- 
ful experiment  in  America  have  demonstrated  be- 
yond question  that  mind  and  hand  can  be  developed 
together  as  quickly,  as  fully,  and  with  much  better 
results,  than  can  the  mind  alone.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  industrial  manual  training  cannot  be 
engrafted  upon  our  present  school  system,  with  little 
of  expense,  with  little,  if  any,  change  in  the  machin- 
ery of  school  management,  with  no  change  in  our 
general  system  of  laws  relating  thereto,  and  with 
infinite  advantage  to  our  industrial  development 
and  to  our  common  weal.” 

In  common  with  many  of  the  bravest  surviving 
participants  in  the  Civil  War,  Governor  Beaver  has 
always  taken  an  advanced  stand  in  the  matter  of 
burying  all  sectional  animosity  born  of  that  terrible 
strife.  On  every  appropriate  occasion,  public  and 
private,  he  has  eloquently  voiced  this  sentiment. 
Nothing  could  be  more  clear,  terse  and  emphatic 
than  his  speech  in  behalf  of  the  Society  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  to  the  Confederate  soldiers 
present  at  the  reuniou  on  the  battle-field  of  Gettys- 
burg, July  2,  1888.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he 
said: 

“ My  own  case  is  that  which  will,  doubtless,  illus- 
trate many,  many  similar  ones.  My  mother  lived 


in  Pennsylvania.  She  had  three  boys  who  wore  the 
blue.  Her  only  sister,  and  the  only  other  child  of 
her  father,  lived  in  Virginia.  Her  three  boys  wore 
the  gray.  They  served  in  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia ; we  served  for  the  most  part  in  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  Our  deadly  shots  were  aimed  at 
each  other  in  many  battles  of  the  war  in  which  those 
two  armies  confronted  each  other.  Did  that  fact, 
think  you,  obliterate  the  love  which  those  sisters 
bore  to  each  other,  or  that  which  animated  their 
sons  ? Nay,  verily.  On  our  side  the  war  was  one  of 
principles,  of  abstract  ideas  largely.  On  your  side, 
we  admit,  with  your  views  of  what  was  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  future,  your  property  rights  and  pri- 
vate interests  were  directly  involved ; and  hence 
the  more  intense  feeling  and  ardor  which  you  dis- 
played. It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  details  of 
the  struggle  in  arriving  at  a final  decision  as  to  the 
question  involved.  It  is  not  necessary  to  recount 
the  varying  successes  of  your  side  and  ours.  It  is 
sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  that  the  sword, 
to  whose  dread  arbitrament  you  had  submitted,  de- 
cided against  you,  and  that  your  representative  and 
ours  so  agreed  at  Appomattox.  The  questions  in- 
volved are  no  longer  at  issue ; that  issue  was  settled 
and  settled  forever.  The  judgment  of  the  court  of 
last  resort  was  pronounced.  Your  representative — 
honorable  man  that  he  was — accepted  it  for  you. 
You  as  honorable  men  have  stood  by,  and  are  bound 
to  stand  by,  the  decision.  We,  as  honorable  men, 
are  bound  to  see  to  it  that  that  decision  is  respected, 
and  that  you  shall  not  be  called  upon  to  admit  more 
or  to  promise  more  than  is  involved  in  the  de- 
cision.” 

But  while  wise,  just  and  far-seeing  in  this  partic- 
ular, General  Beaver  is  no  less  fervid  in  his  appre- 
ciation of  what  is  due  to  the  defenders  of  the  Na- 
tional honor,  the  Constitution  and  the  supremacy  of 
the  law. 

“ I have  no  sympathy,”  said  he,  to  the  veterans 
from  Wisconsin,  present  on  the  same  battle-field,  to 
dedicate  a monument  to  their  fallen  comrades, 
“ with  the  sentiment  that  we  should  not  recognize 
this  devotion  to  duty.  I have  no  sympathy  with  the 
sentiment  that  these  monuments  should  not  be 
reared  in  granite  and  in  bronze,  that  may,  so  long  as 
earthly  material  can,  outlive  the  attacks  of  the  cor- 
roding tooth  of  time.  Let  us  mark  them  well ; let 
us  rear  them  high  ; let  us  make  them  of  material 
which  shall,  so  far  as  human  ability  goes,  never  de- 
cay ; and  let  them  teach  the  lessons  to  the  genera- 
tions unborn,  that  these  men  who  died  here  died  in 
the  cause  of  truth,  and  that  their  memory  should 
be  held  in  sacred  reverence  so  long  as  there  is  a loy- 
al heart  that  beats  in  unison  with  loyalty,  and  truth, 
and  duty.” 

Recognizing  the  great  importance  of  the  political 
campaign  of  1888,  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
National  Republican  Committee  to  take  part  in  the 
discussion  of  the  questions  involved  in  it  in  States 
other  than  Pennsylvania.  He  visited  Maine  in  the 
preliminary  canvass  in  September,  and  spoke  in 
New  Y"ork,  New  Jersey,  West  Virginia  and  Indiana 
during  the  month  of  October,  devoting  special  at- 
tention to  the  discussion  of  the  various  phases  of  the 
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tariff  question,  the  principle  of  protection  being 
one  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  his  political  belief. 
Governor  Beaver  has  recently  been  chosen  Grand 
Marshal  of  the  ceremonies  at  Washington  in  con- 
nection with  the  inauguration  of  General  Benjamin 
Harrison  as  President  of  the  United  States.  Since 
the  agitation  in  this  country  of  the  forestry  question, 
Governor  Beaver  has  taken  a deep  interest  in  the 
subject;  and  in  the  Convention  held  at  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  September  5th,  1888,  when  the  American 
and  Southern  Forestry  Congresses  were  consoli- 
dated, he  was,  although  not  present,  unanimously 
elected  President  thereof.  Governor  Beaver  is  a 
Ruling  Elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Bellefonte.  He  was  elected  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Huntingdon  in  April,  1888,  to  represent  it  in 
the  Centennial  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  At  that  Assembly  he  was 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  report  of 
the  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief.  He  was  appointed 
by  the  Moderator  of  the  Assembly,  Vice-Modera- 
tor, and  as  such  presided  at  several  meetings  of  the 
Assembly,  being  the  first  layman  in  the  history  of  the 
church  who  ever  occupied  that  position.  General 
Beaver  married,  on  December  25,  1865,  Miss  Mary 
McAllister,  the  young  and  accomplished  daughter 
of  the  late  Hon.  H.  N.  McAllister,  of  Bellefonte. 
This  lady  “who  has  inherited  much  of  her  father’s 
strength  of  mind  and  force  of  character,”  has 
proved  a fitting  and  worthy  help-meet  to  her  distin- 
guished husband.  Five  sons  have  been  the  issue  of 
this  marriage : Nelson  McAllister,  Gilbert  Addams, 
Hugh  McAllister,  Thomas  B.,  and  James  A.,  Jr. 
The  first  named  died  in  infancy.  The  last  named 
died  in  Harrisburgh  within  a week  after  his  father’s 
inauguration  as  Governor.  The  survivors  are 
bright  young  men  who  give  promise  of  useful  lives, 
and  are  being  educated  with  the  view  to  rendering 
faithful  service  to  their  kind  in  this  intensely  prac- 
tical age. 


GEORGE  CADWALADER. 

MAJOR-GENERAL  GEORGE  CADWALADER, 
U.  S.  A.,  a distinguished  American  soldier  and  for 
many  years  a prominent  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  was 
born  in  the  city  named,  May  16,  1806,  and  died 
there,  after  a long,  active  and  conspicuous  career, 
February  3, 1879.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  graduating  there  in  1823.  Family 
tradition  and  early  associations,  as  well  as  inherited 
tendencies,  led  him  to  take  great  interest  in  military 
affairs  and  to  make  a study  of  the  tactics  of  artillery, 


cavalry  and  infantry.  In  1824  he  joined  the  first 
troop,  “ Philadelphia  City  Cavalry.”  In  1832  he  was 
commissioned  Captain  of  the  “ Philadelphia  Grays.” 
Ten  years  later  he  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  Briga- 
dier-General of  the  First  Brigade,  First  Division, 
Pennsylvania  State  Militia,  and  as  commandant  of 
the  military  forces  of  the  State  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia was  called  upon  in  May  and  July  of  1844  to 
aid  the  civil  authorities  in  suppressing  the  riots  in 
the  districts  of  Kensington  and  Southwark.  These 
deplorable  outbreaks,  having  their  origin  in  the  bit- 
terness of  feeling  existing  between  the  so-called 
“Americans”  and  the  Irish  Catholics  of  the  city, 
completely  paralyzed  the  civil  power,  and  re- 
course was  had  to  the  militia.  General  Cadwalader 
was  a thorough  soldier  and  as  just  as  he  was  brave, 
but  his  duty  was  clear,  and  when  no  heed  was  paid 
by  the  mob  to  his  admonitions,  he  unhesitatingly 
executed  it.  The  bloody  consequences  of  their  open 
defiance  of  law  infuriated  the  rioters  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, that  they  erected  a gallows  at  the  Wharton 
Street  Market,  intending  to  hang  General  Cadwala- 
der the  moment  he  was  captured.  Nothing  but  the 
General’s  firmness  in  dealing  with  his  misguided 
fellow  citizens  averted  the  reign  of  mob  law  with  all 
that  that  implies.  Order  was  at  length  restored, 
and,  although  for  a time,  a very  bitter  feeling  ex- 
isted in  some  quarters  against  the  General,  it  com- 
pletely died  out  when  the  reign  of  reason  began. 
The  point,  long  questioned,  as  to  the  right  to  invoke 
the  aid  of  the  military  forces  of  the  State  in  sup- 
pressing outbreaks  too  powerful  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  ordinary  officers  of  the  law,  was  definitely  and 
permanently  settled  at  this  time,  and  the  State  Leg- 
islature enacted  a law  preventing  thereafter  a civil 
magistrate  holding  a military  officer  for  his  acts 
performed  under  the  direction  of  the  civil  authori- 
ties. At  the  beginning  of  the  Mexican  War,  Gen- 
eral Cadwalader  tendered  the  services,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  of  the  “Philadelphia 
Grays,”  and,  although  still  holding  the  rank  of 
Brigadier-General,  offered  to  relinquish  it  and  ac- 
company the  command  to  the  field  as  its  Captain. 
The  Governor  of  the  State  would  not  accept  his  res- 
ignation, and  the  President  declined  the  offer  of  the 
company,  but  the  latter  soon  called  upon  the  Gen- 
eral for  his  personal  services  in  the  field,  and  ap- 
pointed him  Brigadier-General  in  the  United  States 
Army.  When  he  took  the  field  as  such,  the  situ- 
ation of  General  Taylor  at  Monterey,  from  a mili- 
tary point  of  view,  was  very  critical.  The  regular 
troops  had  been  withdrawn  from  his  command  to 
reinforce  General  Scott,  about  to  invest  Vera  Cruz. 
Santa  Anna,  taking  advantage  of  the  situation,  ad- 
vanced with  a much  superior  force  to  attack  him. 
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General  Cadwalader  was  selected  by  the  President 
and  immediately  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  Rio 
Grande  clothed  with  authority  to  change  the  desti- 
nation of  the  troops,  about  to  leave  New  Orleans  and 
the  Rio  Grande  for  Vera  Cruz,  and  to  hasten  to  the 
relief  of  General  Taylor.  Acting  under  the  ample 
discretionary  power  accorded  him,  he  moved  with 
reinforcements  to  the  assistance  of  Taylor,  but 
learning  on  his  arrival  at  Matamoras  that  the  latter 
had  won  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  he  moved  his 
column  to  the  support  of  General  Scott  as  originally 
designed.  During  the  remainder  of  the  war  he  was 
an  active  figure  in  it,  and,  in  1847,  participated  with 
distinction  in  the  battles  of  National  Bridge,  June 
11th,  La  Hoya,  June  20th,  Contreras,  August  19th- 
20th,  Cherubusco,  September  12th-13th,  and  San 
Cosme  Gate,  City  of  Mexico,  September  14th, 
“ displaying”  in  all,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
his  superiors,  “ great  judgment,  high  military  skill 
and  heroic  courage.”  He  was  especially  compli- 
mented for  his  services  at  Contreras,  August  19th, 
which  an  eye-witness  of  high  rank  declared  made 
the  success  of  the  20th  possible.  At  the  storming 
of  Chepultepec,  after  General  Pillow  had  been 
wounded,  the  command  devolved  upon  General 
Cadwalader,  who  valiantly  led  his  men  right  into  the 
enemy’s  fortifications,  and  personally  received  from 
General  Bravo  his  sword  in  token  of  surrender.  For 
his  “gallant  and  meritorious  conduct”  on  that  day, 
he  was  brevetted  a Major-General  in  the  United 
States  Army  with  rank  from  September  13,  1847. 
In  January,  1848,  by  order  of  General  Scott,  he  oc- 
cupied the  city  and  valley  of  Tolusca,  of  which  he 
remained  Military  Governor  two  months,  his  forces 
consisting  of  four  thousand  regular  troops  of  his 
own  selection.  The  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion  found 
General  Cadwalader  still  holding  the  commission  of 
General  in  the  State  troops,  and  he  was  among  the 
first  of  the  general  officers  to  be  sworn  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States.  While  on  his  way  to  the 
seat  of  war  at  the  head  of  Pennsylvania  regiments, 
he  was  ordered  by  General  Scott  to  assume  command 
of  the  Department  of  Annapolis,  with  headquarters 
at  Fort  McHenry.  The  first  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
issued  during  the  Rebellion  was  served  upon  him 
here  in  the  case  of  a Mr.  Merryman.  He  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  validity  of  the  summons,  and  was 
sustained  by  the  Government.  Leaving  Baltimore 
June  9,  1861,  he  joined  General  Patterson’s  column, 
then  advancing  upon  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  at  Green- 
castle, Pa.,  was  placed  in  command  of  the  First  Divi- 
sion, consisting  of  the  brigades  of  Col.  George  H. 
Thomas,  Gen.  Williams  and  Col.  Longnecker,  with 
which  he  crossed  the  Susquehanna  and  advanced  up- 
on Mar  tinsburg,  Va.  On  April  25, 1862,  he  was  com- 
missioned Major-General  of  Volunteers,  and  on 


August  5,  following,  was  ordered  to  the  command 
of  the  First  and  Sixth  Divisions  of  the  Army  of 
West  Tennessee,  with  headquarters  at  Corinth,  Mis- 
sissippi. In  July,  1863,  he  was  ordered  to  the 
command  of  the  United  States  forces  in  and 
around  Philadelphia.  At  Columbia,  Pa.,  in  Au- 
gust, 1864,  he  broke  up  the  armed  resistance  to 
the  Provost  Marshal  in  the  execution  of  the  draft, 
and  about  the  same  time  distinguished  himself  by 
the  promptness  with  which  he  averted  what  might 
have  proved  a serious  catastrophe  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Learning  from  the  report  of  Gen.  Crossman, 
Assistant-Quartermaster-General  on  duty  in  Phila- 
delphia, that  the  Government  contractors  had  failed 
to  keep  their  contracts  in  supplying  coal,  and  that 
there  was  great  consternation  in  consequence  at  Old 
Point  Comfort,  whither  the  expected  supplies  were 
destined,  General  Cadawalder  investigated  the 
matter  in  person,  and  finding  that  the  employes 
of  the  Reading  Railroad  had  struck  for  higher 
wages  and  were  obstructing  the  movement  of  coal 
from  the  mines,  he  immediately  seized  the  rolling 
stock  of  the  road,  and  telegraphing  to  Washington 
for  the  necessary  number  of  experts,  soon  had  one 
hundred  and  fifty  engineers  and  firemen  on  duty, 
and  ample  supplies  of  coal  in  movement.  His 
promptness  in  shipping  coal  to  Norfolk  and  neigh- 
boring points,  alone  enabled  the  requirements  of 
Grant’s  army  in  front  of  Petersburg  to  be  met,  and 
prevented  consequences  which  might  have  seriously 
jeopardized  the  success  of  the  Union  arms.  The 
closing  year  of  the  war  found  General  Cadwalader 
on  duty  protecting  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  costly  experience  had  proved  could  not  be 
left  defenceless.  During  this  period  he  caused  to 
be  made  a topographical  survey  of  the  Susquehanna 
from  its  mouth  to  a point  some  distance  beyond  Har- 
risburg, with  a view  to  its  defense.  Other  duties 
of  importance  were  in  connection  with  the  for- 
warding of  convalescents  to  their  regiments  at  the 
front,  and  in  maintaining  regular  transit  to  and  fro 
between  the  North  and  the  National  Capital.  On 
May  15,  1865,  he  was  detailed  as  President  of  a 
Board  to  prepare  lists  of  officers,  who  it  was  con- 
sidered desirable  should  be  retained  in  or  discharged 
from  the  United  States  service.  In  July,  1865, 
General  Cadawalder  tendered  his  resignation  as 
Major-General  of  Volunteers,  which  was  duly  ac- 
cepted by  the  War  Department.  The  remainder  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  where 
he  continued  in  a private  capacity  to  exercise  great 
influence  in  the  affairs  of  his  fellow-citizens.  For 
nearly  half  a century  he  filled  the  position  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Mutual  Assurance  Company,  and  for 
some  years  before  his  death  that  of  Commander  of 
the  Loyal  League  of  the  United  States. 
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CURTIS  G.  HUSSEY. 

DR.  CURTIS  G.  HUSSEY,  of  Pittsburgh,  was 
born  on  a farm  near  York,  Pennsylvania,  August, 
1802.  The  Hussey  family  were  early  settlers  in 
Massachusetts  and  distinguished  for  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart.  Christopher,  from  whom  the 
Doctor  is  descended,  was  born  in  Dorking  County, 
Surrey,  England,  about  1597,  and  emigrated  to 
America  in  1632,  having  married  in  England  a 
daughter  of  Rev.  Stephen  Batcheller,  who  also 
came  to  America  and  left  many  descendants  of 
great  respectability  and  repute.  Christopher  Hussey 
was  a resident  of  Hampton,  Mass.,  which  town  he 
represented  in  the  General  Assembly  for  the  years 
1658,  1659  and  1660.  He  was  likewise  Counsellor 
of  the  Province  and  was  active  in  the  settlement  of 
Haverhill.  He  was  possessed  of  strong,  vigorous 
mind,  and  a brave  but  tender  nature.  Fie  was  one 
of  an  association  of  ten  persons,  all  Quakers,  who 
purchased  from  the  Indians  the  island  of  Nantucket 
in  1658.  This  step  was  taken  not  from  voluntary 
choice,  but  as  the  choice  between  being  disfran- 
chised and  fined  and  otherwise  humiliated  because 
they,  liberal  and  charitable  in  their  .religious  views 
and  ideas,  had  opposed  and  denounced  an  act  of  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  which  made  it  a 
“ misdemeanor  for  anyone  to  preach  to  the  people 
on  Sabbath,  who  was  not  a regularly  ordained  min- 
ister of  the  church.”  A large  number  of  persons 
from  many  towns  joined  in  a request  to  the  Court 
that  it  repeal  the  order.  The  Court  looked  upon 
the  action  as  a very  grave  and  deep  insult  to  itself, 
and  when  severe  measures  were  threatened  by  that 
body,  there  were  many  who  made  open  apology,  but 
not  so  brave  Christopher  Hussey  and  his  compan- 
ions. They  were  contending  for  a principle  of  vital 
importance  to  their  individual  well-being  and  hap- 
piness, as  well  as  those  who  should  come  after 
them.  These  same  characteristics  have  been  strik- 
ingly prominent  all  through  the  long,  active,  useful 
life  of  Dr.  C.  G.  Hussey.  In  1658  Christopher 
Hussey,  for  the  reason  stated,  took  up  his  abode 
among  the  savages  of  New  England,  and  about  a 
century  and  three-quarters  later,  a descendant,  the 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  settled  in  the 
free  new  “West”  at  Little  Miami,  Ohio,  soon  after 
removing  to  Mount  Pleasant,  that  State,  where  they 
continued  to  reside  for  many  years,  and  where  a 
large  family  was  raised.  The  parents  of  Dr.  Hussey 
were  Christopher  and  Lydia  (Grubb)  Hussey.  The 
mother  was  a very  exemplary  woman  and  was  of  a 
conspicuous  Quaker  family,  her  father,  John  Grubb, 
having  been  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
England.  The  early  years  of  Dr.  Hussey  were 


spent  on  the  farm  in  Ohio,  going  to  school  as  he 
could  be  spared  to  do  so,  and  making  the  most  of 
the  somewhat  meagre  educational  advantages  af- 
forded. He  had  a taste  for  the  medical  profession, 
and  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  study  with  a phy- 
sician of  much  prominence  then  located  at  Mount 
Pleasant.  On  completing  his  coui'se  he  located  in 
Morgan  County,  Indiana,  where  he  at  once  entered 
upon  a successful  and  lucrative  practice.  Here  he 
remained  for  a number  of  years,  giving  close  atten- 
tion to  all  the  duties  of  his  calling  and  receiving  the 
respect,  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  general 
public.  So  large  and  remunerative  had  his  practice 
become  that  in  a few  years  he  was  able  to  accumu- 
late sufficient  funds  for  engaging  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits, which  he  did  in  establishing  several  stores  in 
adjoining  counties,  over  all  of  which  he  had  a gen- 
eral supervision  as  he  travelled  the  country  follow- 
ing his  professional  calling.  With  keen  insight  and 
business  ability  of  the  highest  order,  his  ventures 
became  large  and  his  enterprises  extended,  and  he 
engaged  quite  extensively  in  shipping  the  products 
of  the  country  to  remote  points.  He  was  a heavy 
dealer  in  pork,  which  he  shipped  to  New  Orleans, 
receiving  good  returns.  He  had  a warm  feeling  for 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  his  adopted  State,  and, 
in  1829,  when  twenty-seven  years  old,  was  elected 
to  the  Legislature,  serving  one  term  but  declining  a 
re-election  on  account  of  large  business  interests 
which  required  his  attention.  Possessing  great  na- 
tive intelligence,  a strong  and  well-balanced  mind, 
it  seems  hardly  possible  for  him  to  have  made  a 
failure  of  any  undertaking  or  in  any  calling.  Asa 
professional  and  business  man  he  was  eminently 
successful,  but  it  is  as  a miner  and  manufacturer 
that  he  stands  pre-eminent,  his  reputation  as  such 
being  well  known  throughout  this  country.  In 
1839  he  married  Rebecca,  daughter  of  James  and 
Susana  Jackson  Updegraff,  of  the  well-known  Ohio 
family  of  that  name.  James  Updegraff,  a man  of 
enterprise  and  perseverance,  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  Jefferson  County,  settling  at  Mount  Pleasant  and 
making  for  himself  a home  in  what  was  at  that 
time  almost  a forest  wilderness,  and  contributed 
greatly  by  his  energy  and  influence,  particularly  in 
the  educational  line,  towards  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  that  flourishing  town.  About  this  time 
Dr.  Hussey  settled  in  Pittsburgh,  and  soon  after  en- 
gaged in  those  copper  and  steel  enterprises  which 
have  not  only  contributed  much  to  the  prosperity  of 
that  city,  but  have  given  him  almost  a National  rep- 
utation. From  various  sources  came  rumors  of  the 
existence  of  copper  in  the  Lake  Superior  regions, 
but  no  effort  to  explore  or  develop  was  made  until 
Dr.  Hussey  took  steps  in  this  direction.  In  1843  he 
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sent  Mr.  John  Hays,  of  Pittsburgh,  to  prospect  and 
explore.  During  his  trip  he  purchased  for  Dr. 
Hussey  a one-sixth  interest  in  the  first  three  permits 
for  mining  in  that  region  ever  granted  by  the  United 
States.  These  permits  were  three  miles  square. 
One  was  located  at  Copper  Harbor,  one  at  Eagle 
River  and  the  other  about  three  miles  west  of  the 
latter.  Based  upon  this  and  subsequent  purchases, 
the  Pittsburgh  and  Boston  Mining  Company  was 
organized  in  the  winter  of  1843-44.  In  September 
of  1844,  Dr.  Hussey  made  a visit  to  these  wild  and 
unexplored  regions  and  joined  at  Copper  Harbor, 
Mr.  Hays,  Alfred  Rudolph  (a  geologist),  and  the 
party  of  eight  miners,  all  of  whom  he  had  sent  out 
in  the  spring  of  1844.  Their  discoveries  were  of 
such  a character  that,  upon  consultation  with  the 
geologist,  he  promptly  stopped  operations  at  that 
place.  The  following  year,  1845,  he  transferred 
operations  to  Eagle  River,  where  was  soon  discov- 
ered a wonderfully  rich  vein  of  mass  copper  which 
soon  became  known  as  the  “ Cliff  Mine.”  This  was 
the  first  mine  opened  in  the  Lake  Superior  country, 
and  the  first  to  yield  pure  or  metallic  copper,  not 
only  in  this  country,  but  probably  in  the  world. 
Masses  weighing  from  one  to  eighty  tons  were 
found.  This  mine,  the  famous  “ Cliff,”  cost  its 
owners  in  assessments  $110,000.00,  and  paid  them 
in  dividends  $2,280,000.00,  truly  a valuable  as  well 
as  wonderful  discovery.  In  this  connection  we 
quote  from  a publication  of  some  years  back  : 

“ The  ‘Old  Cliff  ’ is  truly  a historical  mine.  Dur- 
ing the  dark  days  that  followed  the  excitement  of 
1846,  and  during  other  dark  days  which  from  time 
to  time  fell  upon  the  copper  regions,  the  ‘ Cliff  ’ 
was  a sure  and  steadfast  reminder  that  copper  min- 
ing could  be  made  profitable  in  the  upper  peninsula. 
It  was  always  a strong  moral  force,  encouraging 
new  hopes  and  enterprises.  In  the  dark  days  it 
stood  as  a beacon  light  to  the  despondent  operators 
throughout  the  district ; its  failure  would  have  been 
followed  by  general  collapse,  and  the  mineral  wealth 
of  Lake  Superior  would  have  been  everywhere  re- 
garded as  a punctured  bubble.” 

As  before-mentioned,  the  product  was  found  in 
huge  masses,  and  the  problem  was  how  to  smelt 
such  masses.  To  cut  them  up  would  not  pay.  The 
furnaces  of  Boston,  Baltimore  and  Pittsburgh  all 
failed  and  gave  it  up.  It  looked  dark  for  Lake  Su- 
perior copper.  At  this  juncture  Dr.  Hussey  solved 
the  problem.  It  occurred  to  him  to  build  a furnace 
with  a movable  top,  and  in  spite  of  the  incredulity 
of  those  around  him  he  had  such  a furnace  built. 
The  cover  was  lifted  to  one  side,  the  masses  of  cop- 
per hoisted  by  a crane  and  let  down  into  their  bed 
upon  the  bottom.  It  was  a success  and  the  first 
ingots  cast  were  as  good  as  those  now  made.  This 
same  principle  is  in  use  at  the  present  day.  In 


1849-50  he  induced  Mr.  Howe  to  join  him  in  the 
erection  of  a mill  for  the  manufacture  of  copper, 
and  thus  started  the  Pittsburgh  Copper  and  Brass 
Works,  (C.  G.  Hussey  & Co.,)  the  first  west  of  the 
Allegheny  Mountains.  In  a work  entitled  “ A His- 
tory of  American  Manufacturers  ” published  in 
1867,  the  following  relating  to  this  company  and  Dr. 
Hussey  will  be  found : 

“As  the  Pittsburgh  Copper  and  Brass  Works  was 
the  first  establishment  projected  for  working  exclu- 
sively American  copper,  and  as  the  senior  partner 
was  one  of  the  first  successful  explorers  and  adven- 
turers in  the  copper  regions  of  Lake  Superior,  his 
history  is  that  of  a pioneer  in  the  development  of 
what  has  become  an  important  element  of  National 
wealth.  The  attention  of  Dr.  C.  G.  Hussey  was  at- 
tracted to  the  Lake  Superior  region  in  the  summer 
of  1843,  immediately  following  the  consummation 
of  the  Chippewa  treaty,  which  extinguished  the 
possessory  claims  of  the  numerous  tribes  of  Indians 
known  by  that  name,  and  he  dispatched  thereto 
during  the  same  season  a small  party  to  make  the 
necessary  examinations  preliminary  to  the  organi- 
zation of  a regular  mining  force,  if  their  report 
should  prove  favorable.  In  the  summer  of  1844  he 
visited  the  region  himself  and  under  his  direction 
was  commenced  the  first  mining  shaft  which  was 
sunk  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  known  as  “ Cop- 
per Harbor  ” on  a tract  selected  in  pursuance  of  the 
first  permit  to  locate  lands  issued  by  the  United 
States  Government.  In  the  following  summer  reg- 
ular mining  operations  were  commenced  by  the 
company  originated  by  Dr.  Hussey,  and  known  as 
the  ‘Pittsburgh  and  Boston  Mining  Company,’  of 
which  he  is  now  (1867)  the  President,  on  the  second 
tract  selected  in  that  region  and  upon  which  is 
located  the  celebrated  “Cliff  Mine.”  This  mine 
was  the  first  to  give  character  to  the  section  as  a re- 
liable and  remunerative  copper- producing  district, 
and  up  to  this  time  it  has  produced  more  than  seven 
millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  copper,  and  paid  its 
stockholders  a sum  exceeding  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  Pittsburgh  Copper  Works,  it  will  be  thus 
seen,  are  the  legitimate  outgrowth  of  the  extensive 
and  profitable  mining  enterprises  with  which  its 
proprietors  have  been  long  and  intimately  asso- 
ciated. ” 

Dr.  Hussey  was  the  first  man  in  this  country  to 
successfully  make  crucible  cast  steel  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  of  the  best  quality.  Many  attempts  had 
been  made,  but  all  resulted  in  failures.  The  Doctor 
studied  out  and  perfected  what  is  known  as  “ the 
direct  process,”  totally  different  from  the  English 
and  all  other  known  methods.  Steel  manufacturers 
and  workers  everywhere  ridiculed  the  idea  of  his 
being  able  to  make  good  steel  by  his  “direct  pro- 
cess.” Nevertheless,  he  had  faith  and  perseverance, 
and  in  the  face  of  all  opposition  succeeded,  and 
built  up  a large  business  ; and  his  process  has  been 
universally  adopted  in  this  country  and  to  a large 
extent  in  England.  In  this  connection  another  has 
said : 
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“The  outcome  of  a small  beginning  and  that  to 
which  it  has  led,  is  best  shown  by  a visit  to  the 
great  steel  works  founded  by  Dr.  Hussey,  which 
cover  over  five  acres  of  Pittsburgh’s  most  valuable 
land,  which  is  filled  with  massive  and  costly 
machinery,  which  employs  a large  number  of  men, 
which  sends  its  products  throughout  all  the  country, 
and  which  has  a name  for  good  work  and  honorable 
dealing  that  is  excelled  by  none.” 

In  all  of  the  extensive  and  successful  mining  and 
manufacturing  enterprises  with  which  his  name  has 
been  associated,  Dr.  Hussey  was  the  originator,  and 
has  permanently  controlled  and  sustained  them 
throughout  their  continuance ; and  while  most  of 
those  connected  with  him  have  done  well  their  part 
and  been  useful  in  their  spheres,  yet  there  has  been 
one  source,  one  head  from  which  the  force  and 
power  have  come.  Associated  and  deeply  interested 
with  Dr.  Hussey  for  a number  of  years,  up  to  1884, 
when  his  honorable  and  useful  life  was  ended  by 
death,  was  his  son  C.  Curtis  Hussey,  who  possessed 
great  business  ability,  and  the  chief  management  of 
the  steel  business  finally  fell  to  him.  He  was  held 
in  great  respect  and  affection  by  all  who  knew  him, 
and  his  loss  was  looked  upon  as  a calamity  to  the 
manufacturing  enterprises  of  Pittsburgh.  One  who 
knew  him  well  in  business  and  social  life  pays  to  his 
worth  and  memory  the  following  touching  tribute  : 
Pittsbuegh,  March  2,  1884. 

Deae  Sie  : — There  are  times  when  grief  is  so 
sacred,  and  the  stricken  household  such  holy 
ground,  that  even  the  voice  of  sympathy  should  be 
hushed,  its  footfalls  unheard,  and  its  tears  unseen, 
and  when  all  it  would  say  or  do  should  be  entrusted 
to  the  silent  messenger  who  asks  no  audience, 
wearies  no  time,  nor  taxes  the  heavy  laden  for  an 
answering  word.  Through  him  I send  all  my  sym- 
pathy. Words  of  comfort,  philosophy  and  religion 
are  vain,  for  the  hours  of  suffering  have  come. 
Nevertheless,  God  and  his  great  high  priest,  Time, 
ever  live  and  reign,  and  as  the  days  softly  step  upon 
the  troubled  mind,  they  say,  “ peace,  be  still”  and 
lo,  in  a little  wThile  a great  calm  shall  come.  I shall 
miss  Curtis  a great  deal,  for  we  have  worked  to- 
gether for  over  a score  of  years,  beginning  with  our 
young  manhood.  If  “labor  is  worship,”  in  all  re- 
ligion he  set  us  an  example.  Industry  and  duty 
praise  him,  while  gentleness,  kindness  and  charity, 
which  is  forgiveness,  claim  him  as  their  boy.  And 
if  I miss  him,  how  can  I estimate  your  loss  without 
the  infinite  factor  of  a father’s  love  for  an  only  son, 
with  which  to  make  the  multiplication  ? God  knows 
the  answer,  but  he  will  soon  begin  to  rub  away  the 
long  line  of  figures  with  his  own  kind  hand. 

Yours  with  great  respect  and  regard, 

James  Adaie. 

To  De.  C.  G.  Hussey. 

It  is  thus  plainly  seen  that  Dr.  Hussey  was  the 
pioneer  of  the  copper  and  steel  industries  in  Pitts- 
burgh— industries  for  which  the  city  has  a world- 
wide reputation.  Through  many  dark  and  depress- 
ing times,  his  good  judgment,  tact  and  business 


ability  served  to  stimulate  and  encourage  those 
around  him.  The  history  of  the  majority  of  similar 
successful  undertakings  always  has  been,  and 
always  will  be  the  history  of  one  man,  or  of  a 
limited  number  of  men  possessing  mental  abilities 
and  endowments  far  above  the  general  inheritance  of 
their  fellow  creatures.  Dr.  Hussey’s  efforts  and  in- 
terests have  not  been  confined  to  the  concerns  with 
which  he  originally  became  identified,  but  he  became 
a leading  factor  in  the  development  of  the  Aztec, 
Adventure,  North  American,  Medora,  Mass.  North- 
western, National  and  other  copper  mines.  His  ex- 
plorations were  among  the  first,  in  1849,  in  Califor- 
nia. His  knowledge  of  mines  and  mining  had  be- 
come so  well  known,  and  his  opinions  so  valuable 
that  his  advice  was  constantly  sought  and  his  active 
co-operation  in  various  schemes  often  solicited.  Of 
course  every  man’s  scheme  was  a “bonanza,  ” but 
“ old  birds  are  not  to  be  caught  with  chaff”  and  to 
all  these  his  reply  was  : “ What  are  the  facts?  ” If 
any  mine  was  worth  attention,  the  Doctor  was 
ready  to  take  hold,  his  object  being  not  alone  pecu- 
niary benefit,  but  to  assist  in  developing  the  wealth 
and  resources  of  the  country.  Here  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  and  well  to  say,  that  no  man  is  of  a more 
patriotic  nature,  or  appreciates  and  enjoys  the  in- 
stitutions of  his  country  and  its  innumerable  bene- 
fits more  than  does  he.  He  has  always  been  zealous 
and  active  in  whatever  may  have  been  conducive  to 
its  prosperity.  Dr.  Hussey’s  business  policy  since 
coming  to  Pittsburgh  has  been  somewhat  unusual 
in  one  respect,  which  is : That  in  his  mining  and 
manufacturing  enterprises  and  investments  in  prop- 
erty, he  has  never  borrowed  any  money,  and  it 
has  always  been  his  custom  to  keep  large  cash  re- 
serves in  his  different  concerns.  If  all  business 
men  would  follow  the  same  policy,  we  should  have 
no  money  inflations,  depression  panics,  or  wide- 
spread insolvency,  and  business  friction  would  be 
greatly  reduced.  Not  alone  in  business  and  manu- 
factures is  Dr.  Hussey  known  in  Pittsburgh  and 
vicinity.  He  has  been  foremost  and  prominent  in 
charitable,  benevolent  and  educational  enterprises 
and  undertakings.  In  Allegheny  he,  in  1860,  took 
active  part  in  founding  an  observatory,  purchasing 
a tract  of  land  now  very  valuable,  and  contributing 
liberally  of  his  time  and  personal  attention,  and  be- 
came its  first  President.  It  was  erected  and  equipped 
with  a fine  telescope  and  a good  assortment  of 
appurtenant  instruments.  For  seven  years  he  re- 
tained this  official  relation,  when  the  entire  property 
was  consolidated  with  the  Western  University,  of 
which  latter  he  is  one  of  the  trustees.  The  obser- 
vatory has  a world-wide  reputation,  being  head- 
quarters of  the  well  known  astronomer,  Prof.  S.  P. 
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Langley.  Another  noted  Pittsburgh  institution 
claims  him  among  its  founders:  the  School  of  Design 
for  Women.  The  position  and  needs  of  women 
have  engaged  his  profound  sympathies,  and  he  has 
ever  been  on  the  alert  to  give  such  sympathies  prac- 
tical expression.  In  1864  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Braid- 
wood,  principal  of  the  School  of  Design  at  Philadel- 
phia, came  to  Pittsburgh  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a similar  institution  in  that  city.  He  at 
once  sought  out  Dr.  Hussey,  and  soon  enlisted  his 
sympathies  and  co-operation.  Their  plans  were 
made  and  presented  to  others,  and  they  were  after- 
wards joined  by  William  Thaw,  Charles  J.  Clarke 
and  a number  of  other  liberal  minded  gentlemen. 
In  January,  1865,  the  organization  was  effected  and 
work  begun.  Dr.  Hussey  was  the  first  President, 
and  Miss  Mary  J.  Greig,  who  had  been  Mr.  Braid- 
wood’s  first  assistant  in  Philadelphia,  was  the  first 
principal,  and  remained  such  until  her  marriage  to 
Mr.  Nicholas  Veeder  in  1866.  After  Miss  Greig’s 
resignation,  Dr.  Hussey  went  to  Philadelphia  to 
secure  her  successor  and  made  arrangements  for  the 
coming  of  Miss  Esther  K.  Hayhurst,  a lady  of  rare 
qualifications,  who  occupied  the  position  until  her 
death  about  four  years  later.  Dr.  Hussey,  as  previ- 
ously stated,  is  of  Quaker  descent,  and,  in  religion, 
politics  and  social  matters,  his  views  agree  in  the 
main  with  those  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  In  re- 
gard to  temperance,  he  was  a strong  advocate  of 
total  abstinence,  and  has  done  much  to  promote 
that  cause,  and  his  good  health  and  the  perfect 
preservation  of  his  mental  faculties  at  an  advanced 
age  attest  the  practical  benefits  arising  from  tem- 
perance in  all  things.  An  intelligent  gentleman 
who  has  had  a long  intimate  personal  acquaintance 
with  him  says:  “ In  person,  Dr.  Hussey  is  tall  and 
of  fine  appearance,  and  would  be  marked  in  any 
assembly  as  a distinguished  looking  man ; in  dispo- 
sition he  is  quiet  and  retiring,  and  although  so 
widely  known  through  his  enterprises,  he  is  seen 
and  known  but  little  in  a social  way.  This  seclu- 
sion is  more  of  a loss  to  others  than  to  himself,  as 
the  few  who  meet  him  socially  are  well  aware. 
Many  of  his  quiet  home  hours  have  been  given  to 
the  shaping  of  his  enterprises,  also  many  to  the  dili- 
gent perusal  of  the  best  authors,  of  whose  choicest 
treasures  his  retentive  memory  has  secured  a rich 
supply.  With  such  stores  of  ripe  thought  within 
himself,  he  is  never  less  alone  than  when  alone. 
His  very  modesty  and  diffidence  sometimes  give  an 
impression  of  austerity  which  a more  intimate 
acquaintance  would  remove,  for  he  is  affable,  con- 
siderate, and  easily  approached.  Though  a good 
talker,  and  having  an  abundance  of  valuable  infor- 
mation and  sound  views  to  impart,  he  is  neverthe- 


less a good  listener,  and  will  hear  with  attention 
and  just  appreciation  what  the  humblest  individual 
may  have  to  say.  One  might  think  that  a man  who 
has  achieved  such  success  and  enjoyed  for  so  long  a 
time  the  consideration  and  respect  arising  from  it, 
would  have  become  somewhat  affected  by  such  in- 
fluences, but,  though  dignified  in  his  demeanor, 
there  is  no  trace  of  hauteur  in  his  personal  inter- 
course with  people  of  any  class.  His  sympathies 
are  on  the  side  of  the  humble,  the  poor  and  the  op- 
pressed, and  by  those  with  whom  he  is  in  daily  and 
familiar  intercourse,  his  acquaintances,  business  as- 
sociates and  employees,  he  is  regarded  with  venera- 
tion and  affection.  And  well  may  this  be,  for  now 
in  the  evening  of  life,  upon  looking  back  over  a long 
and  laborious  business  career  of  more  than  sixty 
years,  he  can  safely  say  that  while  he  has  benefitted 
many  he  has  injured  none.”  Although  advanced  in 
years,  and  now  at  a period  where  most  men  who 
brave  the  storms  and  rigors  of  life  feel  the  need  of 
perfect  rest  and  abstinence  from  business  cares,  he 
still  fills  a busy  place  in  the  world,  giving  daily  at- 
tention to  his  immense  interests,  watching  the 
progress  of  events  with  keen  vision,  giving  aid  and 
encouragement  to  those  about  him,  and  looking 
over  a long  life  that,  although  full  of  labor,  has 
been  crowned  with  splendid  returns.  He  is  held  in 
the  highest  respect  and  esteem  by  the  community 
in  which  he  has  produced  such  ample  results,  and 
his  name  will  always  hold  a high  place  in  the  list  of 
the  pioneer  manufacturers  of  the  West. 

-• 

WILLIAM  THAW. 

While  iron  and  steel  are  among  the  chief  lines  by 
which  Pittsburgh  joins  herself  to  the  outside  world, 
there  are  many  other  great  interests  of  which  she  is 
the  fountain  or  in  which  she  has  a part.  As  a point 
of  distribution  to  the  West  and  South  the  city  has 
made  for  herself  a history,  and  the  canals  of  the  older 
days  and  the  railroads  of  to-day  have  proved  them- 
selves mighty  arms  by  which  she  has  reached  out, 
and  with  which  wonderful  things  have  been  ac- 
complished. While  no  attempt  is  made  herein  to 
give  even  an  outline  of  the  history  of  Pittsburgh  as  a 
shipping  and  forwarding  point,  some  things  of  in- 
terest thereon  have  been  noted  and  briefly  set  down. 
When  the  history  of  the  growth  of  transportation  in 
America  comes  to  be  written,  the  theory  of  evolution 
as  applied  to  one  great  line  of  commerce  will  be 
proved  beyond  all  cavil.  And  that  history,  if  put  on 
record  with  reference  to  the  philosophy  underlying 
it,  will  be  of  absorbing  interest.  No  chapter  in  it  can 
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contain  more  in  illustration  of  man’s  venturesome 
energy  than  that  relating  to  the  passage  of  the  Alleg- 
heny mountains  and  the  connection  of  the  great  mart 
of  Philadelphia  with  Pittsburgh,  the  early  point  of 
distribution  for  the  West  and  Southwest.  When  the 
pioneer  adventurers  during  the  last  century  sought 
out  paths  over  these  mountains,  they  did  a daring 
thing.  When  the  heavy  wagons  cut  their  way 
through  the  woods  and  bridged  the  mountain  tor- 
rents, they  added  toil  and  patience  to  that  daring 
When  the  canals  were  dug  to  the  foot  of  the  range  on 
each  side,  and  the  portage  created  between  the  ter- 
mini of  the  waterways,  people  said  that  science  and 
skill  had  exhausted  their  resources  and  that  man 
must  be  content  with  what  he  had.  Some  of  these 
definite  prophets  have  ridden  many  times  across  these 
mountains  and  over  these  chasms  in  the  palace  cars 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  looked  anxiously 
at  their  watches  and  grumbled  lest  a minute  should 
be  anywhere  lost  in  the  long  and  rapid  run  from 
Pittsburgh  or  the  West  to  Washington  or  New  York. 
In  their  minds  the  stage  coach  and  the  canal  boat 
are  dim  and  grotesque  events  under  the  dust  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  lost  forever  out  of  the  memory  of 
man.  And  yet  there  are  men  to-day  only  in  the 
prime  of  their  years  and  usefulness,  who  have  in 
their  labors  bridged  over  the  chasm  of  development 
and  invention  that  lies  between  the  stage  coach  and 
the  palace  car.  We  say  there  are  men,  and  yet  they 
are  very  few.  The  work  of  one  of  them,  William 
Thaw,  Second  Vice-President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Company  and  manager  of  one  of  the  great  lines  that 
belong  to  that  powerful  organization,  touches  on 
many  points  of  interest,  and  in  telling  it  one  records 
much  that  the  general  reader  of  to-day  has  never 
heard  of  or  has  forgotten.  Mr.  Thaw  has  been  a 
spectator  of  many  interesting  changes  in  the  space 
of  fifty  years.  His  connection  with  transportation 
is  remarkable,  as  illustrating  the  rapidity  with 
which  its  methods  were  adapted  to  the  advancing 
tide  of  population  and  traffic  that  rolled  through  the 
gateway  of  Pittsburgh  and  on  for  a thousand  miles 
into  the  West.  He  saw  the  original  old  Portage  road 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  works  staked  out,  in  1830, 
with  the  connecting  canals,  in  1832,  with  daily  lines 
of  steamboats  on  the  Ohio  River,  carrying  the  whole 
passenger  traffic  onward  to  its  destination  He  has 
seen  the  road  wagon  supplanted  by  the  canal,  the 
canal  and  steamboat  by  the  railroad.  He  has,  in 
the  early  days,  seen  traffic  that  was  handled  and 
paid  for  at  every  change  of  carrier — from  railroad 
to  canal,  from  canal  back  to  railroad,  again  to  canal, 
and  then  on  to  the  steamboat — and  also  seen  it  in 
these  later  days  moved  between  all  points,  however 
remote,  without  a change  of  vehicle,  and  billed  from 


its  starting-point  clear  to  its  destination — from  Maine 
to  Mexico  if  need  be ; in  short,  the  modern  railroad 
freight  system,  to  the  use  of  which  we  have  grown 
so  accustomed  that  we  cannot  realize  that  any  other 
course  was  ever  pursued.  In  his  own  business  as 
forwarder  or  carrier  he  has  paid  five  dollars  per  the 
one  hundred  pounds,  to  the  wagoner,  for  a three 
hundred  miles’  haul  between  Philadelphia  or  Balti- 
more and  Pittsburgh,  occupying  twenty  days;  and 
has  lived  fo  see  tonnage  scrambled  for  at  rates  one 
hundred  times  less.  In  short,  Mr.  Thaw  has  spent 
fifty  consecutive  years  in  one  line  of  business,  and 
that,  too,  over  a time  in  which  some  marvelous 
changes  have  taken  place.  That  he  has  kept 
abreast  of  the  times  and  made  each  of  these 
changes  subservient  to  the  demands  and  use  of  his 
calling,  let  his  life  and  its  wonderful  success  stand 
for  answer.  William  Thaw  was  born  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  on  October  12, 1818.  Of  Scotch-Eng- 
llsh  lineage,  on  his  father’s  side,  his  descent  can  be 
traced,  traditionally,  back  to  a still  more  distant 
period,  but,  reliably,  to  the  time  of  Cromwell — with 
whom  in  his  revolutionary  movement,  his  kindred 
of  then,  being  zealous  Covenanters,  were  in  hearty 
sympathy.  His  great-grandfather,  John  Thaw,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia  in  1710,  where  he  lived  to  a 
ripe  old  age,  and  where,  near  by,  dying  in  1795,  his 
bones  now  lie  buried  in  Abingdon  church-yard. 
Benjamin,  next  in  the  line  of  succession,  was  born 
in  1753,  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
and  Deborah  Engle,  Quakers — the  family  originally 
planted  in  Philadelphia  late  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury—and  died  in  1811.  Of  their  issue,  John  was 
born  in  1779,  and  married  to  Elizabeth  Thomas, 
daughter  of  a sea-captain  (lost  at  sea  not  long  after- 
wards), in  1803.  His  career  was  an  eventful  one. 
Apprenticed  early  in  life  to  Paul  Beck,  a Philadel- 
phia merchant,  and  from  his  calling  having  much  to 
do  with  those  that  “ did  business  in  great  waters,” 
he  acquired  a fondness  for  a sea-faring  life,  which 
he  soon  was  offered  the  opportunity  to  gratify.  He 
was  appointed  supercargo  of  a vessel,  which  upon 
its  first  West  Indian  voyage,  with  himself,  was 
seized  (under  Napoleon’s  Milan  decree)  and  taken 
into  Guadeloupe,  whence,  when  at  length  released, 
he  managed  to  return ; only  to  be  overtaken  on  the 
way,  however,  by  a more  serious  distress— the 
yellow  fever ; that  fell  disease  breaking  out  and 
striking  down  his  crew,  he,  almost  alone  of  all  on 
board,  escaping.  Afterwards,  undertaking  to  trade 
on  his  own  account,  he  sent  a ship  laden  with  such 
wares  as  were  merchantable  there,  to  Senegambia. 
The  captain  of  the  vessel  reaching  his  destination, 
disposed  of  his  goods,  bought  slaves  on  his  own 
account,  sold  them,  returning,  in  the  West  Indies, 
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and  ran  away  with  the  proceeds.  The  loss  resulted 
in  financial  ruin  to  Mr.  Thaw.  He  next  sought  and 
found  service  in  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  at  Phil- 
adelphia; was  one  of  two  sent  out,  shortly  after,  to 
establish  a branch  at  Pittsburgh,  in  1804,  which,  in 
1817,  was  transferred  to  the  old  United  States  Bank, 
he  shifting  with  it,  to  serve  as  its  cashier  until  the 
doom  decreed  of  President  Jackson  brought  it  to  an 
end.  Having  acquired  a comfortable  competency 
he  then  retired,  living  at  rest  until  his  death,  in 
1866.  It  was  fourteen  years  after  the  removal  of 
his  parents  to  Pittsburgh  that  their  son  William, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  first  saw  the  light.  His 
early  education,  commenced  under  charge  of  a local 
schoolmaster,  was  completed  in  the  Western  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  He  opened  his  business 
career  in  1834  as  clerk  in  his  father’s  bank.  On 
February  9,  1835,  he  engaged  in  the  forwarding  and 
commission  business  as  a clerk  with  McKee,  Clarke 
& Co.  In  1840,  in  connection  with  Thomas  S. 
Clarke,  he  formed  the  firm  of  Clarke  & Thaw, 
canal  and  steamboat  owners  and  transporters,  which 
company  continued  in  business  until  1855.  These 
were  fifteen  busy  and  remarkable  years.  The  canal 
system  was  the  great  avenue  of  communication 
between  the  East  and  the  West.  The  opening  of 
some  such  artificial  channel  was  suggested  as  early 
as  1762,  but  the  almost  insuperable  barriers  in  the 
way  deterred  from  any  practical  attempt.  Nothing 
was  done  until  in  1823  or  ’24  a bill  passed  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  authorizing  a commission 
for  the  exploration  of  a route  from  Harrisburgh  to 
Pittsburgh  via  the  Juniata  and  Conemaugh,  the 
western  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  the  Sinnema- 
honing  and  Allegheny.  Public  sentiment  was 
stirred  up  to  aid  the  project  along.  In  August, 
1825,  a convention  of  the  friends  of  the  enterprise 
was  held  at  Harrisburgh,  in  which  forty-six  counties 
were  represented,  and  strong  resolutions  of  endorse- 
ment adopted.  The  Juniata  and  Conemaugh  route 
was  reported  as  the  most  practicable,  and  was 
adopted  and  the  contracts  let.  In  the  fall  of  1827 
water  was  let  into  the  levels,  but  the  defects  of  soil 
were  such  in  many  places  that  it  had  to  be  let  out 
again  and  the  sides  lined  with  clay.  In  the  fall  of 
1834  the  Philadelphia  & Columbia  road,  and  the 
Allegheny  Portage  road  over  the  mountains  were 
completed,  giving  at  last  a through  line  from  the 
metropolis  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  to  that  of  west- 
ern Pennsylvania.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  gave 
Pittsburgh  a wonderful  commercial  impetus,  with 
the  canals  feeding  her  on  one  side  and  the  great 
lines  of  river  steamboats  on  the  other.  The  mineral 
resources  of  that  section  of  the  country  were  soon 
on  their  way  to  development — salt,  iron,  coal,  etc. 


The  canal  and  great  rivers  meeting  here,  it  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  business  of  forwarding  was  one 
of  the  great  enterprises  of  the  day,  and  that  there 
was  rivalry  of  the  most  intense  character.  Nor 
need  many  be  told  that  the  Pennsylvania  & Ohio 
line,  owned  and  managed  by  Clarke  & Thaw,  held 
its  own  with  the  rest.  Under  the  canal  rules  each 
line  owned  its  own  boats  and  horses,  employed  its 
own  men  and  ran  on  its  own  schedule,  paying  tolls 
for  the  use  of  the  waterway  to  the  State.  Each  line 
also  owned  and  loaded  or  unloaded  its  own  cars  on 
the  connecting  railways,  the  owner  of  the  road  pro- 
viding the  motive  power  and  charging  so  much  to 
haul  each  car  a given  distance.  To  overcome  the 
disadvantages  of  these  alternate  links  of  railroads 
and  canal  which  constituted  the  main  line  of  the 
Pennsylvania  system  of  public  works,  devices  were 
in  use  by  which  a canal  boat  built  in  three  or  four 
sections  was  placed  upon  trucks  built  to  hold  one 
section  securely,  and  so  carried  over  the  mountains 
by  rail.  The  State  encouraged  this  system  by  sup- 
plying the  trucks  and  by  discriminating  tolls,  but 
the  inherent  defects  of  the  plan  prevented  its  gen- 
eral adoption.  Under  this  cumbersome  and  unique 
system,  individual  activity  and  vigilance  counted 
for  much,  as  the  great  point  of  one  line  was  to 
carry  its  goods  to  the  point  of  destination  before 
the  others.  A great  business  that  seemed  as  though 
of  permanent  character  was  built  up,  and  a large 
capital  was  invested  in  it.  But  the  new  order  of 
things  commenced  gradually  to  dawn.  The  possi- 
bilities of  steam  began  to  suggest  themselves,  and 
experiments  of  a crude  but  potent  nature  were  tried 
with  a main  result  of  success.  When  the  firm  of 
Clarke  & Thaw  was  only  six  years  old,  on  April  13, 
1846,  the  now  great  and  powerful  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  had  a small  and  humble  begin- 
ning. Its  original  line  was  declared  to  be  between 
Harrisburgh  and  Pittsburgh.  The  work  of  con- 
struction was  begun  at  the  first  named  place  in 
July,  1847.  The  division  from  that  point  to  a junc- 
tion at  Ilollidaysburgh,  at  the  eastern  base  of  the 
mountains,  with  the  Portage  Railroad — then  a State 
work  and  operated  in  connection  with  the  canals — 
was  opened  September  16,  1850.  The  western 
division,  from  the  western  end  of  the  Portage 
Railroad  at  Johnstown  to  Pittsburgh,  was  opened 
September  10,  1852.  The  mountain  division  was 
opened  February  15,  1854,  and  the  subsequent  pur- 
chase by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Columbia  road  from  its  original 
owner,  the  State,  gave  a direct  rail  connection  from 
Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
canals.  For  the  works  purchased  of  the  State, 
between  those  two  points,  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
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road  Company  paid  $7,500,000  in  its  five  per  cent, 
bonds,  payable  at  the  rate  of  $460,000  annually,  the 
balance,  after  the  payment  of  interest,  going  to  the 
reduction  of  the  principal.  When  the  railroads 
began  to  offer  their  competition  to  the  canal  and 
river  boats,  which  long  experience  and  care  had 
placed  on  the  footing  of  good  management,  and  to 
which  an  undisputed  field  heretofore  had  given 
possession  of  the  then  existing  business,  the  steam 
railroad  lines  were  such  clumsy  and  ill  managed 
affairs  that,  for  a year  or  so,  the  transporters  by  the 
old  methods  actually  held  their  own,  and  began  to 
believe  that  the  new  order  of  things  would  not  dis- 
turb them  so  much  after  all.  But  gradually  they 
came  to  see  their  mistake.  As  the  railroads  devel- 
oped and  stretched  out  into  points  where  the  water 
lines  could  not  reach,  as  connections  with  this  city 
or  that  were  made,  as  the  new  monster  settled  to 
his  harness  and  became  more  manageable,  as  the 
crude  methods  of  the  early  days  began  to  work  into 
those  that  were  of  a better  order,  the  inevitable 
result  began  to  be  seen.  The  course  that  had  made 
a success  of  the  waterways  had  a like  effect  on  the 
iron  lines.  Experience,  method  and  the  adjustment 
of  clashing  interests  brought  harmony  and  smooth- 
ness, and  steam  began  to  gain  the  victory.  The 
weaker,  as  has  been  the  case  in  every  contest  since 
that  between  Eve  and  the  serpent,  went  to  the  wall. 
The  year  1855  saw  Mr.  Thaw,  with  others  in  a like 
position,  with  a difficult  task  on  his  hands— which 
was  to  dispose  of  his  vessel  and  canal-boat  interest 
with  the  least  possible  loss.  He  gave  the  year  to 
the  task ; the  canal  boats  were  sold  here  and  there 
as  they  could  be,  the  most  of  them  going  to  canal 
systems  that  were  yet  in  operation.  The  great 
boats  on  the  Ohio  proved  a more  difficult  task.  By 
close  figuring  and  hard  work,  Mr.  Thaw  had  about 
completed  an  arrangement  to  run  them  on  the  lower 
Mississippi  as  mail  boats,  when  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, for  political  reasons,  gave  the  contracts  to  a 
weak  and  poorly  equipped  line,  and  so  that  avenue 
of  escape  was  closed.  The  attempt  made  to  hold 
their  own  against  the  roads  lasted  over  several 
years  and  was  attended  with  inevitable  loss.  Had 
the  owners  taken  some  of  these  boats  that,  in  1852, 
were  worth  $40,000  each,  and  run  them,  early  in 
1853,  on  a sand-bar  and  set  fire  to  them  without 
insurance,  they  would  have  saved  money,  so  costly 
did  the  competition  become.  The  history  of  the 
great  Ohio  steamers  was,  in  short,  a repetition  of 
that  made  by  the  palatial  lines  on  Lake  Erie  in  the 
decade  between  1850  and  1860.  The  course  of  the 
roads  at  first  was  not  altogether  a success,  as  they 
had  their  discouragements  and  heavy  trials.  Some 
of  them  were  able  to  raise  just  enough  money  to 


build  the  roadway  and  lay  the  iron,  and  were  com- 
pelled to  depend  on  others  for  equipment.  Mr. 
Thaw  himself  was  one  of  a partnership  which  built 
one  hundred  cars — a great  undertaking  in  those 
days — and  leased  them  to  the  poor  and  struggling 
Fort  Wayne  road.  In  1856  Mr.  Thaw  joined  his 
former  partner,  Thomas  S.  Clarke,  who  had  the 
year  before  undertaken  the  conduct  of  the  freight 
traffic  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  to 
and  from  all  points  west  of  Pittsburgh.  This  was  a 
business  then  only  in  its  infancy,  and  about  to  leave 
the  Ohio  River  for  the  lines  of  railroad  just  opened 
from  Pittsburgh  to  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  The 
crude  and  tedious  methods  of  handling  freight 
have  been  alluded  to  above,  but  those  who  have 
been  used  only  to  the  methods  in  operation  to-day 
can  hardly  understand  how  cumbersome  the  old 
way  was  and  are  surprised  that  an  improvement 
should  not  have  been  earlier  suggested.  A small 
line  of  railroad  would  carry  a miscellaneous  load  of 
goods  to  the  terminus  of  its  responsibility  or  author- 
ity, turn  them  over  to  the  next  line,  unpack  from 
one  car  into  another,  receive  pay  for  the  distance 
traversed,  new  bills  would  be  made  for  the  next 
line,  and  the  same  operation  repeated  at  every 
change  of  road.  Depots  were  built  apart,  and 
traffic  had  to  be  hauled  across  from  one  to  the  other 
on  drays,  causing  expense  and  delay.  The  whole 
thing  was  an  experiment,  we  must  remember,  and 
had  to  go  through  the  usual  stages  of  development 
and  growth.  It  was  a great  step  forward  when  the 
point  was  reached  where  a car  was  unloaded  and 
its  contents  directed  to  be  kept  together  and  sent 
forward  as  a designated  carload  on  the  next  line. 
By  1864  the  progress  of  railway  construction  and 
the  great  increase  of  traffic  forced  the  adoption  of 
methods  to  avoid  these  transfers  and  rehandling  and 
to  meet  the  public  demand  for  responsible  through 
bills  of  lading  in  place  of  the  divided  and  irrespon- 
sible way  in  which,  until  then,  the  several  roads 
forming  any  long  line  conducted  their  through  busi- 
ness. In  meeting  this  want  the  Pennsylvania  system 
of  roads  devised  the  first  organization  for  supplying 
through  cars,  both  to  avoid  transfer  and  to  supply 
equipment  to  the  then  new  and  poor  roads  west  of 
Pittsburgh.  Of  this  undertaking,  known  as  the 
Star  Union  Line,  Mr.  Thaw  had  charge  until  1873. 
It  was  followed  by  similar  methods  on  other  roads ; 
and,  with  modifications  to  meet  the  increasing 
growth  of  tonnage,  it  still  remains  in  operation  in 
the  larger  organization  of  the  Pennsylvania  Com- 
pany. Those  who,  as  spectators,  viewed  this  solv- 
ing of  the  great  traffic  problem,  and  noted  the  value 
of  the  new  method  that  had  supplanted  the  old,  give 
to  William  Thaw  a large  share  of  the  credit  thereof, 
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feeling  that  it  was  his  keen  vision,  his  ready  appre- 
ciation of  what  was  needed,  and  executive  ability 
in  adapting  opportunities  to  those  needs,  that  largely 
produced  the  desired  result.  But  Mr.  Thaw,  with 
an  earnestness  that  means  sincerity,  and  with  a 
modesty  that  is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
the  man,  disclaims  any  credit  of  a special  nature, 
and  says  that  his  labor  was  shared  by  many  men, 
and  that  the  new  order  of  things  came  by  its  own 
motion  and  because  there  was  need  of  it.  In  some 
way,  and  by  some  hands,  he  feels,  it  would  have 
been  worked  out  to  a solution.  Mr.  Thaw’s  next 
onward  step  in  the  railroad  business  was  taken  in 
connection  with  the  Pennsylvania  Company.  That 
great  enterprise  was  chartered  by  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  on  April  7,  1870,  for  the  purpose  of 
managing  in  the  interest  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company  the  railroads  leased  and  controlled 
by  the  latter  west  of  Pittsburgh.  Its  power, 
immensity  and  responsibility  may  be  imagined  from 
the  following  summary  of  the  lines  under  its  con- 
trol : Total  length  of  line  leased  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Company,  1,357.5  miles;  length  of  line  through  stock 
ownership,  1,433.2  miles;  length  of  line  through 
advances  and  guarantees  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company,  420.5  miles ; aggregate  length  of 
lines  operated,  3,211.2  miles.  Among  these  lines 
are  such  important  railways  as  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort 
Wayne  & Chicago,  the  Erie  & Pittsburgh  Railroad, 
the  Cleveland  & Pittsburgh  and  its  branches,  the 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  & St.  Louis  Railway  (Pan 
Handle),  the  Chicago,  St.  Louis  & Pittsburgh  Rail- 
road, the  Cincinnati  & Muskingum  Valley  Railway, 
the  Little  Miami,  the  St.  Louis,  Vandalia  & Terre 
Haute  Railroad,  the  Grand  Rapids  & Indiana  Rail- 
road, and  many  more  of  a smaller  nature  that  need 
not  be  recapitulated  here.  The  capital  stock  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Company  was  originally  $12,000,000, 
of  which  $8,000,000  was  preferred  and  $4,000,000 
common.  The  common  stock  was  issued,  but  in 
1874  was  purchased  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company.  Subsequently  the  capital  stock  was  in- 
creased to  $20,000,000  and  is  entirely  owned  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  so  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania Company,  in  all  its  forms  and  possessions, 
is  the  sole  property  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company.  Mr.  Thaw,  in  addition  to  being  a direc- 
tor in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  is  Second 
Vice-President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Company.  Since 
1873  he  has  been  largely  relieved  of  duties  connected 
immediately  with  transportation,  and  has  been  giv- 
ing his  attention  mainly  to  the  internal  and  financial 
affairs  of  the  corporation  he  serves.  He  is  also 
Second  Vice-President  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati 
& St.  Louis  Railway,  managed  by  the  Pennsylvania 


Company.  Mr.  Thaw  has  been  a member  of  the 
Third  Presbyterian  Church  for  many  years.  He  is 
a director  in  the  Allegheny  Cemetery.  To  the  Alle- 
gheny Observatory  he  has  been  a warm  and  generous 
friend,  and  much  of  the  grand  work  that  Professor 
Langley  lias  done  for  science  and  to  render  the 
name  of  his  institution  known  the  world  over  could 
never  have  been  done  without  the  ample  and  unhes- 
itating generosity  of  Mr.  Thaw.  The  expedition 
made  to  Mt.  Whitney,  in  Southern  California,  some 
years  since  by  Professor  Langley,  from  which  such 
admirable  scientific  results  were  obtained,  was 
largely  possible  through  the  help  of  Mr.  Thaw ; 
and  when  Professor  Langley,  in  April,  1885,  in  his 
lecture  at  the  Royal  Institute,  London,  spoke  of 
“ the  liberality  of  a citizen  of  Pittsburgh,  to  whose 
encouragement  the  enterprise  was  due,”  and  who 
had  “ furnished  the  costly  and  delicate  apparatus  for 
the  expedition,”  no  one  in  Pittsburgh  needed  to  be 
told  who  was  the  man  so  delicately  described.  Mr. 
Thaw  has  been  married  twice  and  has  a large  fam- 
ily of  children  and  grandchildren.  Six  sons  and 
four  daughters  are  living,  three  of  them  married. 
Mr.  Thaw,  in  his  personal  relations,  is  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  charitable  men  of  Pittsburgh. 
His  immense  fortune  is  worthily  used,  and  such 
good  done  with  it  that  no  one  can  begrudge  him  its 
possession.  His  affection  for  his  alma  mater,  the 
Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  is  such  that 
he  has  given  it  at  various  times  from  three  to  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  while  other  like  institu- 
tions, such  as  Oberlin,  Hanover,  Wooster  Univer- 
sity, Geneva,  Carroll  (Wisconsin),  the  College  at 
Maryville,  Tenn.,  the  Western  Theological  Semi- 
nary, were  not  forgotten  nor  neglected.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Female  College  (at  Pittsburgh),  after  large 
sums  of  money  had  been  expended,  and  heavy 
debts  contracted,  in  its  erection  and  maintenance 
afterwards,  could  not  uphold  itself,  fell  into  distress 
and  was  about  to  perish,  when  he  came  to  its  relief, 
eased  it  of  its  encumbrances,  strengthened  it  in  that 
in  which  it  was  weak,  and  set  it  whole  upon  its  feet 
again.  Churches,  hospitals,  asylums ; societies  for 
the  improvement  of  the  poor,  for  the  care  of  the 
aged,  the  orphaned,  the  destitute ; sanctuaries  for 
the  shelter,  relief,  and  succor  of  the  unfortunate, 
the  forsaken  and  the  fallen  ; institutions  and  enter- 
prises of  whatever  name  or  nature,  under  whatever 
form,  or  no  distinctive  form  of  faith,  provided  only 
that  the  ends  they  aim  at  are  true,  and  pure,  and 
good — all  are  objects  to  the  care  and  support  of 
which  he  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  a generous, 
constant  contributor.  He  is,  mentally,  a remark- 
able man.  Gifted  with  a high  order  of  intellect, 
which  has  been  ripened  by  long  years  of  observa- 
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tion  and  thought,  he  grasps  quickly  the  salient 
points  of  any  subject  presented  to  him,  and  reasons 
rapidly  to  a conclusion  on  the  questions  it  may 
contain.  Caution,  however,  marks  all  his  efforts  to 
reach  the  solution  of  any  matter  in  which  he  has 
to  exercise  sound  discretion  and  good  judgment. 
Though  impetuous  in  temperament  and  persistent 
in  the  assertion  of  his  convictions,  he  listens  well  to 
any  one  in  whom  he  has  confidence  that  may  hap- 
pen to  differ  from  him,  and  willingly  changes  his 
views  when  he  is  convinced  that  they  are  wrong. 
But  whoever  assumes  to  set  him  right  must  he  well 
prepared  on  the  question  for  discussion,  for  3Ir. 
Thaw  has  a rare  command  of  language  and  facts, 
and  always  delivers  himself  with  such  a degree  of 
earnestness  that  few  men  are  his  match.  His  rea- 
soning is  based  on  his  moral  conivctions  of  right  and 
duty,  and  never  on  mere  speculations  such  as  policy 
or  expediency  might  suggest.  Honest,  sincere  and 
self-reliant,  he  never  shrinks  from  the  discharge  of 
what  he  has  to  do,  nor  from  asserting  his  well 
formed  opinions.  In  enterprises  of  great,  moment 
he  takes  broad  and  comprehensive  views,  such  as 
always  secure  the  confidence  of  his  associates,  and 
is  regarded  as  a safe  and  prudent  adviser.  In  the 
social  walks  of  life  he  is  all  that  kindness  could 
require  or  courtesy  could  expect.  Buoyant  in  dis- 
position. mild  and  gentle  in  his  intercourse  with  his 
fellow-men,  and  strictly  upright  in  all  his  dealings, 
he  is  well  entitled  to  the  high  rank  he  holds,  for  his 
character  in  all  its  elements  is  beyond  reproach  and 
his  reputation  without  a stain.  His  confidence 
once  gained  is  rarely  lost.  The  friends  of  his  early 
years  are  the  special  objects  of  his  regard,  and  their 
children  and  grandchildren  share,  by  inheritance, 
the  love  he  bore  the  parent  stock.  Neither  time 
nor  adversity  has  changed  him  towards  them,  nor 
null,  while  the  warm  emotions  of  his  nature  con- 
tinue. His  sympathy  for  the  sick  and  suffering, 
his  large  benefactions  to  those  whose  calamities 
have  made  their  lives  bitter  and  full  of  sorrow,  and 
his  constant  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  projects 
of  a humane  character,  have  won  for  him  the  admi- 
ration and  love  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Perhaps  there 
is  nothing  more  striking  in  the  stricture  of  his  mind 
than  the  generous  impulses  it  sends  forth.  If  the 
widow,  the  orphan,  the  sick  or  the  suffering  tell 
him  the  story  of  a blasted  life,  or  of  the  sorrows 
that  have  fallen  upon  them,  his  heart  throbs  with 
emotion  at  the  recital,  and  his  tears  are  companions 
of  those  that  course  the  cheeks  of  the  unfortunate 
ones.  Though  rich,  he  has  shown  how  wealth  may 
add  to  the  glitter  of  gold  by  making  bright  the 
desolate  home  and  fireside  of  the  poor  and  needy. 
He  has  lived  to  benefit  many,  and  in  a plain,  mas- 


suming  way,  has  passed  thus  far  through  life,  and 
will,  long  after  the  grave  closes  over  him,  be 
remembered  for  his  good  deeds. 


DAVID  HOSTETTEE. 

DAVID  HOSTETTER,  a distinguished  business 
man,  financier  and  railroad  projector  of  Pittsburgh, 
was  bom  in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  Jan- 
uuay  23,  1819.  His  father  was  an  educated  phy- 
sician of  solid  acquirements  and  extensive  practice, 
who  was  widely  known  and  highly  respected  in  that 
section  of  the  State.  The  boyhood  of  Mr.  Hostetter 
was  spent  on  the  farm  owned  and  cultivated  by  his 
father.  His  early  surroundings  were  such  as  would 
naturally  stimulate  and  develop  the  refined  and  in- 
tellectual in  his  nature,  and  he  was  free  to  devote 
as  much  time  as  he  pleased  to  reading  and  study. 
At  school,  which  he  attended  with  regularity,  he 
obtained  a thorough  English  education.  Although 
his  parents  were  cultivated  people  they  were  not 
wealthy.  Following  the  custom  of  the  day  and 
locality,  David,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  volun- 
tarily closed  his  school  career  and  entered  upon  the 
task  of  making  his  own  way  in  the  world.  The  fir-' 
employment  he  secured  away  from  home  was  in  a 
dry  goods  store  in  Lancaster,  kept  by  Christopher 
Hager,  with  whom  he  remained  seven  years,  passing, 
during  that  period,  from  the  position  of  "bov'’  to 
that  of  “chief  clerk  and  manager.'  Having  saved 
some  “capital.  ' he  left  Mr.  Hager's  store  to  engage 
in  business  on  his  own  account  in  the  same  town. 
A:  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  he 
was  still  keeping  store  in  Lancaster.  In  common 
with  other  daring  and  adventurous  spirits  he  caught 
the  “gold  fever.’'  and,  early  in  1850,  yielding  to  its 
delirium,  he  sold  out  his  stock,  and,  on  the  loth  of 
April  of  the  same  year,  left  New  York  to  try  his 
fortune  in  El  Dorado.  He  reached  the  Isthmus  in 
safety,  crossed  it  on  a mule,  and  after  a dreary 
delay  of  three  months  at  Panama,  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  steamer  called  for  by  his  passage 
ticket,  was  transported  to  San  Francisco.  Among 
those  who  sailed  with  him  from  Panama  were  the 
Late  Commodore  Garrison  of  New  York,  who  at  that 
time  was  part  proprietor  of  a general  store  at  the 
first-named  place,  and  also  the  late  31  r.  Ralston, 
afterwards  distinguished  as  a financier.  The  trip  to 
San  Francisco  occupied  fourteen  days  and  was  ren- 
dered specially  memorable  by  the  death  of  seven  of 
the  passengers  from  the  Isthmus  fever,  a malaria: 
affection  which  prostrated  all  save  the  most  vigor- 
ous and  sanguine,  and  seldom  spared  the  weaker  f 
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those  whom  it  attacked.  On  arriving  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Mr.  Hostetter  took  a rapid  view  of  the  situa- 
tion, and,  concluding  there  was  money  in  the  grocery 
and  provision  business,  embarked  his  capital  in  it, 
opening  his  store  in  the  month  of  August.  But,  not- 
withstanding that  he  had  overcome  delay,  passed 
unscathed  through  the  deadly  Central  American 
climate,  and  appeared  to  be  fairly  on  the  road  to 
fortune,  destiny  had  decreed  that  he  was  not  to 
achieve  it  on  the  Pacific  Slope.  The  structures 
erected  in  San  Francisco  at  that  time  were,  in  the 
natural  order  of  things,  mere  wooden  sheds,  hastily 
thrown  together  and  daily,  even  hourly,  exposed  to 
great  danger  from  their  combustible  character  and 
the  carelessness  and  negligence  of  many  of  the  popu- 
lation. Mr.  Hostetter  opened  his  store  in  one  of 
these,  and  he  had  been  in  business  scarcely  a month, 
when  a conflagration  broke  out,  which  rapidly  en- 
veloped his  entire  belongings,  reducing  both  the 
store  and  its  contents  to  ashes,  and  left  him  abso- 
lutely penuiless.  It  takes  a strong  nature  to  bear 
calamities  of  this  kind  at  such  a time  with  anything 
approximating  to  equanimity.  Mr.  Hostetter,  al- 
though grievously  stricken  by  this  sudden  and  un- 
looked-for blow,  did  not  become  despondent.  After 
looking  in  vain  for  an  opening  which  appeared  to 
promise  enough  to  warrant  his  remaining,  he  deter- 
mined to  return  to  his  native  State.  To  think  was 
to  act,  and,  within  a month  from  the  day  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1851,  that  he  reached  this  conclusion,  he  was 
again  in  Pennsylvania,  having  returned  by  the  same 
route  he  followed  to  the  Golden  Gate.  Soon  after- 
wards he  found  employment  as  paymaster  with  the 
firm  of  McEvoy  & Clark,  contractors,  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  at  Horseshoe  Bend.  Two  years 
later  he  concluded  the  time  was  auspicious  for  put- 
ting in  operation  a project  which  he  had  had  in  his 
mind  for  some  time,  but  which  he  had  delayed  exe- 
cuting, owing  to  lack  of  funds.  This  was  notbing 
less  than  the  manufacture  of  the  patent  medicine 
known  as  “ Hostetter’s  Bitters,”  which  has  become 
one  of  the  standards  of  its  class  and  has  achieved  a 
reputation  co-extensive  with  the  domain  of  com- 
merce. Mr.  Hostetter  obtained  the  formula  of  this 
medicinal  compound  from  his  father,  who  had  be- 
come satisfied  of  its  merits  as  a safe  stomach  tonic 
from  close  observation  of  its  effects  during  a long 
practice.  Mr.  Hostetter,  fully  aware  of  its  value, 
determined  to  place  it  upon  the  general  market,  and 
associating  with  himself  in  the  venture,  George  W. 
Smith,  a former  resident  of  Lancaster  and  who  had 
been  with  him  at  Horseshoe  Bend,  he  removed  to 
Pittsburgh  and  founded  the  firm  of  Hostetter  and 
Smith,  which  began  business  on  Penn  street  near 
Hand  street.  Mr.  Hostetter  was  fortunate  in  the 


choice  of  his  partner,  for  the  two  men  made  a “team” 
which  worked  admirably  from  the  start.  The  rest- 
less, untiring  energy  required  to  lift  the  business  out 
of  the  ordinary  rut  of  similar  manufacturing  enter- 
prises, was  the  element  infused  into  it  by  Mr.  Hos- 
tetter, who,  having  conceived  a project,  was  not  the 
man  to  abandon  it  while  a possibility  of  making  it  a 
success  remained.  In  four  years  the  business  of  the 
firm  outgrew  the  original  location,  and  new  accom- 
modations were  secured  in  one  of  the  buildings  now 
occupied,  on  Water  street.  Every  legitimate  means 
was  employed  to  spread  a knowledge  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  firm’s  special  and  only  product,  and  to  increase 
its  sale.  Additional  buildings  were  soon  necessary, 
and  a corresponding  increase  in  the  staff  of  em- 
ployees. Newspaper  advertising  was  reduced  to  “a 
science,”  and  millions  of  annual  publications  in  the 
form  of  almanacs— so  compiled  as  to  be  welcomed 
in  every  household — were  sent  broadcast  over  the 
land.  Such  enterprise  could  have  but  one  result, 
viz.,  success,  and  this  in  a superlative  degree  was 
the  reward  harvested  by  the  firm.  Space  does  not 
permit  of  any  detailed  mention  of  this  manufacture 
or  the  buildings,  nor  of  the  statistics  of  production, 
sale,  etc.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  there  is  no 
civilized  country  in  the  world  into  which  this 
medicine  has  not  gone  in  a steady  and  constant  trade. 
For  over  twenty  years  the  business  of  the  firm  has 
averaged  about  three-quarters  of  a million  dollars 
annually,  and  during  the  thirty-four  years  or  more 
that  it  has  been  in  operation  it  has  aggregated  fully 
twenty  millions  of  dollars.  This  enormous  total  has 
all  flowed  inward  through  the  ordinary  trade  chan- 
nels of  Pittsburgh,  which  has  been  benefitted  by  it 
in  a notable  degree.  The  partnership,  as  originally 
formed  between  Mr.  Hostetter  and  Mr.  Smith,  con- 
tinued without  break  or  interruption  down  to  the 
death  of  the  last  named  gentleman,  in  1884.  The 
old  firm  was  then  succeeded  by  Hostetter  and  Com- 
pany, by  whom  the  business  is  still  conducted.  But 
while  busily  occupied  with  this  manufacture  Mr. 
Hostetter  was  by  no  means  absorbed  in  it.  His 
activities  were  constantly  reaching  out  into  some 
new  field.  Promising  enterprises  were  developed 
and  fostered,  good  ones  financially  weak  were 
strengthened,  and  occasionally  novel  ones  were 
conceived  and  promoted.  Finance  has  always  had 
marked  attractions  for  Mr.  Hostetter’s  clear  and 
active  mentality,  and  in  two  instances  at  least  in  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh  he  has  been  of  great  public  ser- 
vice through  the  interest  he  has  taken  in  founding, 
backing  and  carrying  on  banking  institutions  which 
have  contributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  city’s 
prosperity.  When  the  Fort  Pitt  National  Bank  was 
organized,  nearly  a score  of  years  ago,  he  was  prom- 
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inent  in  the  movement,  and  as  a member  of  the 
board  of  directors  has  assisted  in  its  management 
from  the  beginning,  and  for  fourteen  years  past  has 
been  its  President.  For  some  sixteen  years  he  has 
been  a valued  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Farmers’  Deposit  National  Bank.  Both  of  these 
institutions  are  among  the  most  stable  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  development  of  the  rail- 
road facilities  and  possibilities  of  Pittsburgh,  Mr. 
Hostetter  has  likewise  taken  a profound  interest. 
Largely  through  his  activity  and  investment,  the 
building  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad, 
begun  in  1877,  was  carried  to  successful  completion. 
Through  this  admirably  planned  construction  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh  was  relieved  of  its  thraldom  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  and  was 
afforded  a new  and  most  desirable  competitive  out- 
let to  the  West  and  Northwest.  Operated  in  con- 
nection with  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Rail- 
roads eastward,  and  the  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio  Railroad  eastward  and  westward,  it  forms 
an  air  line  between  Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland,  via 
Youngstown,  and  a direct  line  to  New  York,  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis,  passing  through  a most  beautiful 
country,  with  no  change  of  cars,  and  is  in  all 
respects  one  of  the  most  perfect  railroad  highways 
in  America.  Mr.  Hostetter  has  been  in  the  directory 
of  this  road  from  its  inception,  and  has  held  the  office 
of  Vice-President  in  it  for  many  years.  Mr.  Hostetter 
is  also  President  of  the  Pittsburgh,  McKeesport  and 
Youghiogheny  Railroad,  and  was  one  of  the  prime 
movers  in  the  organization  and  development  of  the 
South  Pennsylvania  Road,  which  recently  came  into 
existence,  serving  on  the  committee  appointed  to 
build  the  road,  and,  since  its  construction,  as  a mem- 
ber of  its  board  of  directors.  He  has  always  been 
ready  with  his  capital  and  experience  to  give  life 
and  strength  to  any  railroad  enterprise  which  prom- 
ised to  be  of  aid  to  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  or  to 
promote  the  development  of  the  surrounding  neigh- 
borhood, and  his  courageous  support  has  been  of 
infinite  service  in  this  direction.  When  the  solu- 
tion of  the  natural  gas  problem  was  a matter  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty,  Mr.  Hostetter  boldly  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  action,  freely  invested 
in  the  experiments  primarily  undertaken,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  back  up  his  early  expenditures  by 
subsequent  outlays ; his  judgment  compelling  the 
conclusion  that  in  this  great  discover}"  lay  wealth 
and  prosperity  for  the  locality  with  which  his  in- 
terests and  his  heart  were  so  indissolubly  bound. 
For  about  fifteen  years  he  has  been  President  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Gas  Company.  He  is  also  interested 
in  the  gas  works  at  Allegheny,  and  is  a director  in 


the  East  End  Gas  Company  and  Consolidated  Gas 
Company  of  Pittsburgh.  Such  an  extensive  con- 
nection, with  the  utilization  of  this  natural  pro- 
duct, could  not  fail  to  draw  his  attention  very  fully 
to  its  possibilities,  and  in  consequence  he  is  one 
of  the  few  great  capitalists  who  have  mastered  the 
subject  in  its  numerous  and  intricate  details.  From 
first  to  last  he  has  been  courageous  and  active 
in  making  and  ascertaining  the  trying  and  varied 
experiments  which  have  culminated  in  rendering 
this  important  agent  one  of  the  most  valuable  ser- 
vants of  man.  The  first  strong  well  of  natural  gas 
was  found  at  Millerstown,  some  thirty  miles  distant 
from  Pittsburgh,  in  1873.  Mr.  Hostetter  was  quick 
to  awaken  to  the  possibilities  of  this  magnificent 
discovery.  He  had  quantities  of  it  brought  to 
Pittsburgh  in  rubber  bags  for  analysis.  Before  long 
the  product  of  this  well  was  employed  on  the  ground 
to  furnish  fuel  for  the  engine  driving  machinery 
engaged  in  drilling  other  wells.  The  second  large 
natural  gas  well,  discovered  in  Murraysville,  on 
property  owned  by  a farmer  named  Haymaker, 
about  the  year  1878,  was  offered  to  Mr.  Hostetter, 
first  for  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  later  for 
less  than  half  that  sum.  Both  offers  were  declined, 
as  he  was  so  thoroughly  engaged  in  railroad  enter- 
prises that  he  had  not  the  necessary  time  to  give 
attention  to  any  new  projects.  Two  or  three  years 
ago,  finding  himself  under  less  business  pressure,  he 
turned  his  attention  again  towards  the  natural  gas 
question,  and  one  of  the  immediate  results  was  the 
organization  of  the  Fuel  Gas  Company,  of  Allegheny 
County,  of  which  he  took  forty  per  cent,  of  the 
stock.  About  the  same  time  he  became  interested 
in  the  “ Penn  Fuel  Company,”  and  later  he  became 
proprietor  of  both  companies,  which  he  afterwards 
sold  to  the  “ Philadelphia  Company,”  of  Pittsburgh, 
taking  his  pay  in  stock  and  notes,  and  becoming, 
by  the  transaction,  one-fourth  owner  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Company,  in  which  he  has  since  been  a 
director.  The  capital  of  this  company  is  7,500,000 
of  dollars  Immense  outlays  were  incurred  in  laying 
pipes,  some  of  the  wells  being  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  miles  distant  from  Pittsburgh,  where  the  gas  is 
chiefly  consumed.  When  the  discovery  of  oil  was 
made  in  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Hostetter,  in  common 
with  many  other  residents  of  the  State,  was  more  or 
less  affected  by  the  fever  of  excitement  which  ran 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  In  1869 
he  was  induced  by  parties  in  the  oil  business  to 
make  a venture  in  that  direction.  The  result,  so 
far  from  being  attended  by  the  profit  predicted,  in- 
volved him  in  a heavy  loss  and  a long  litigation.  To 
recover  a part  of  his  loss,  he  engaged  in  1875  in  the 
building  of  a pipe-line  from  Pittsburgh  to  Millers- 
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town — a distance  of  thirty-one  miles — the  oil  being 
pumped  to  Pittsburgh  to  supply  the  refiners  at  that 
point.  This  was  the  first  long  line  for  pumping  oil 
that  had  four  pumps  along  it — a precaution  wisely 
taken  to  prevent  interruption  in  the  flow  of  oil  from 
any  damage  to  the  line,  and  entirely  novel  at  that 
date,  although  since  then  machinery  has  been  em- 
ployed to  force  the  oil  one  hundred  miles  on  lines 
leading  to  the  seaboard.  In  opening  his  line  for 
business,  Mr.  Hostetter  encountered  the  opposition 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  sufficiently 
powerful  in  judicial  matters  at  that  time  to  render 
nugatory  an  attempt  to  curb  its  arbitrary  action  by 
recourse  to  the  courts  of  law.  Although  Mr.  Hos- 
tetter had  paid  for  the  right  of  way  across  the  road 
on  which  the  railroad  was  built,  the  company  paid 
no  heed  to  his  rights,  but  shortly  after  the  pipe  was 
laid,  sent  an  engine  to  the  point,  and  by  means  of  a 
hook  and  chain  attached  thereto,  dragged  the  pipe 
from  its  bed,  parting  it  by  the  strain,  and  permitting 
the  oil  to  flow  into  the  fields.  Mr.  Hostetter  was  not 
the  man  to  be  balked,  even  by  a powerful  corpor- 
ation, from  whom  redress  could  not  possibly  be  ob- 
tained. With  the  nerve  and  power  of  resource  which 
always  characterized  him  in  an  emergency,  he  deter- 
mined to  carry  his  oil  to  a public  road  and  there  find 
a crossing  for  it.  Easily  finding  such  a point,  he 
purchased  property  on  both  sides  of  the  railroad, 
and  erected  on  each  lot  huge  receiving  tanks.  The 
oil  was  hauled  across  from  one  to  the  other  in 
twenty-five  barrel  tanks  on  wheels,  drawn  by  horses. 
For  a time  this  was  the  only  opposition  he  encoxin- 
tered,  but  later  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Road,  with 
which  he  and  his  associates  had  a contract  for 
freight  to  Baltimore,  declined  to  receive  and  ship 
the  goods  as  promptly  as  their  contract  required. 
Becoming  disgusted  at  what  he  believed  a further 
attempt  to  victimize  him,  Mr.  Hostetter,  in  self- 
defence,  sold  his  interests  to  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, of  Cleveland,  O.,  in  1877,  realizing  a profit 
which  enabled  him  to  quit  the  oil  business  whole. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  since  then  he  has 
given  it  a wide  berth.  Many  of  the  details  that 
would  illustrate  and  bring  out  in  living  colors  the 
genius  and  strength  of  character  of  Mr.  Hostetter, 
are  necessarily  omitted  in  a mere  biographical 
sketch.  But  the  foregoing  outline  of  his  career  will 
suffice  to  indicate  the  inherent  courage,  self-reliance 
and  activity  of  his  nature.  A contemporary  writer 
has  said:  “Those  wh ),  as  strangers,  look  upon 
David  Hostetter,  see  a man  of  brain  and  will  power, 
and  instinctively  accord  to  him  the  possession  of  a 
high  order  of  faculties.  Acquaintance  serves  to 
strengthen  this  impression,  and  the  quietness  and 
control  in  which  he  carried  himself  suggest  a reserve 


power  of  intellect  and  courage  that  is  vouchsafed  to 
few  men.  He  has  been  a tireless  worker  and  close 
thinker,  and  the  success  he  has  won  has  had  within 
it  no  form  of  accident.  As  a business  man  and 
financier,  he  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  this  country. 
The  linking  of  his  name  with  an  enterprise  stamps 
it  as  an  honorable  and  honest  undertaking,  to  which 
success  is  practically  assured.  His  personal  and 
business  reputation  is  of  the  highest  possible  char- 
acter, and  he  is  admired  and  respected  wherever 
known.  His  great  wealth  is  never  used  to  the  harm 
of  any  one,  but  all  his  investments  have  been  of  aid 
to  the  public  while  benefitting  himself.  He  has,  in 
various  ways,  held  great  power  for  good  or  harm, 
and  has  always  used  it  for  the  good  of  his  fellow- 
men.  He  has  held  himself  always  to  a quiet  line  of 
private  life,  and  has  never  sought  office,  nor  listened 
to  any  approaches  that  would  lead  him  in  that  direc- 
tion. He  is  a Republican  and  a believer  in  a protec- 
tive tariff,  has  always  taken  a deep  interest  in  public 
questions,  and  is  well  posted  on  all  the  current 
topics  of  the  day.”  The  city  of  Pittsburgh  is  noted 
for  the  energy  and  public  spirit  of  its  wealthiest 
citizens,  but  there  are  few  of  them  who  have  equalled 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  in  energy,  judgment  and 
courage.  Having  a firm  faith  in  the  future  of  the 
city,  which  he  believes  holds  a strategic  point  in  the 
commercial  advance  of  the  country,  he  has  been 
unwearying  in  his  devotion  to  its  interests  and  de- 
velopment, repeatedly  risking  large  amounts  of  his 
capital,  and  always  ready  and  willing  to  back  its  pet 
industries.  The  wisdom  of  his  course  finds  its  best 
attestation  in  his  great  personal  popularity  and  in 
the  magnificent  fortune  which  he  has  accumulated. 
Identified  with  Pittsburgh  for  fully  thirty-five  years, 
during  the  larger  part  of  this  period  as  an  investing 
capitalist,  he  stands  to-day  among  the  patriarchs  of 
the  city,  respected  and  esteemed  by  all.  Mr.  Hos- 
tetter was  married  July  13,  1854,  to  Miss  Rosetta 
Rickey,  daughter  of  Randall  Rickey,  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  a young  lady  whose  acquaintance  he  formed 
during  one  of  his  early  visits  to  the  West  in  connec- 
tion with  the  promotion  of  his  business  interests. 
Four  sons  and  a daughter  have  been  born  to  this 
union.  His  eldest  son,  the  late  Harry  Hostetter, 
entered  Yale  College  in  1874,  but  in  obedience  to  the 
wishes  of  his  instructor,  went  to  Europe  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  study  the  languages  of  Germany  and 
France.  After  a year’s  absence,  having  successfully 
accomplished  the  purpose  of  his  visit,  he  decided 
not  to  return  to  Yale,  but,  instead,  to  enter  at  Heidel- 
berg University,  where  he  graduated  the  following 
year,  enjoying  the  signal  honor  of  being  the  only 
student  who  ever  graduated  in  the  first  year  in  that 
renowned  seat  of  learning.  The  achievement  was 
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due  to  hard  study,  and  his  father  felt  that  an  addi- 
tional year  of  travel  on  the  Continent  would  not  be 
unadvisable  under  the  circumstances.  In  company 
with  his  mother,  sister  and  a younger  brother,  he 
visited  numerous  points  of  interest  in  France,  Ger- 
many and  England,  and  finally  went  to  Rome,  where 
unfortunately  he  tarried  rather  late.  At  Florence, 
on  the  return  journey  to  Paris,  the  sister  was  stricken 
by  the  Roman  fever.  When  she  became  convales- 
cent, Harry,  who  with  his  mother  had  given  her 
every  attention,  was  in  turn  seized  with  the  disease. 
A car  was  chartered  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
him  to  Paris,  but  he  died  en  route.  Mr.  Hostetter, 
being  informed  of  the  unfortunate  turn  affairs  had 
taken,  made  every  effort  to  reach  his  son  before  the 
latter’s  death,  but  unsuccessfully.  This  blow  was 
the  saddest  of  his  life,  a deep  affection  for  his  family 
being  one  of  the  dominant  traits  of  his  manly  and 
generous  nature. 

• 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

JAMES  BUCHANAN,  statesman  and  diplomat- 
ist, and  fifteenth  President  of  the  United  States, 
was  born  near  Mercersburg,  Penn.,  April  23,  1791, 
and  died  at  Lancaster,  Penn.,  June  1,  1863.  After 
receiving  his  early  instruction  in  Mercersburg  the 
boy  was  sent  to  Dickinson  College,  Penn.,  where 
his  education  was  completed  and  from  which  in- 
stitution he  graduated  in  1809.  Being  attracted  to 
the  law,  he  followed  that  study  for  the  next  three 
years,  and  in  1812,  began  practice  in  Lancaster. 
This  was  a period  of  excitement  in  American  politi- 
cal circles,  it  being  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  with  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Buchanan’s  political 
sentiments  were  those  of  the  Federalist  party,  and 
with  them  he  disapproved  of  the  war  on  political 
grounds.  Yet,  when  the  war  broke  out  he  was  one 
of  those  who  believed  earnestly  in  the  patriotic  duty 
of  every  citizen  to  defend  his  country.  In  1814  the 
British  captured  Washington,  and  shortly  after  that 
Mr.  Buchanan  made  his  first  public  address,  being 
then  twenty-three  years  old,  the  occasion  being  a 
public  meeting  in  Lancaster  to  consider  measures  of 
resistance.  In  this  address  he  strongly  urged  the 
enlistment  of  volunteers,  and  enrolled  his  own  name 
among  them,  the  immediate  object  of  the  enlistment 
being  the  defence  of  Baltimore,  which  was  threat- 
ened by  the  enemy.  It  is  not  on  record,  however, 
that  he  was  engaged  in  actual  warfare  at  any  time. 
In  October,  1814,  he  was  elected  to  the  Lower 
House  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  for  Lancas- 
ter County.  Early  in  the  following  year  peace  was 


proclaimed,  and  on  July  4,  Mr.  Buchanan  de- 
livered before  the  Washington  Association  of  Lan- 
caster an  oration,  in  which  he  characterized  the  war 
as  “glorious  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  American 
character,  but  disgraceful  in  the  extreme  to  the  ad- 
ministration.” Even  thus  early,  as  can  be  seen  in 
this  quotation,  was  Mr.  Buchanan’s  strong  partisan 
bias  forming.  The  speech  evolved  a good  deal  of 
criticism,  and  in  his  later  years  Mr  Buchanan  is 
said  to  have  regretted  the  sentiments  that  it  voiced. 
He  was  re-elected  to  the  Legislature  in  181o,  but  at 
the  close  of  the  session  returned  to  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  in  which  he  had  already  become 
noted.  At  this  period  occurred  the  death  of  a young 
lady  to  whom  Mr.  Buchanan  was  engaged,  and 
which  is  said  to  have  affected  his  whole  future  life 
and  to  have  been  the  reason  why  he  never  married. 
Desirous  of  change  and  distraction  of  mind,  he 
accepted  the  nomination  to  Congress  in  1820  for  the 
district  including  the  Counties  of  Lancaster,  York 
and  Dauphin.  Entering  the  National  Legislature 
as  a so-called  “Federalist”  his  political  opinions 
were  not  yet  clearly  defined.  Mr.  Monroe  was  now 
President,  and  the  country  was  unusually  quiet  as 
regarded  its  politics.  He  devoted  his  attention  in 
Congress  at  this  time  mostly  to  questions  of  internal 
improvement,  and  began  to  make  a study  of  the 
relations  between  the  Federal  and  the  State  powers. 
He  continued  in  Congress  for  ten  years,  including 
Monroe’s  second  term,  the  administration  of  John 
Quincy  Adams  and  the  first  half  of  that  of  Jackson. 
In  December,  1829,  he  was  appointed  Chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House,  and  while 
occupying  that  position  introduced  a number  of 
important  measures.  It  was  during  Mr.  Adams’ 
term  that  the  party  opposing  the  administration 
assumed  the  name  of  Democrats,  and  of  this  party 
Mr.  Buchanan  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  House, 
being  a strong  supporter,  as  well  as  a warm  per- 
sonal friend  of  General  Jackson.  In  1831  he 
accepted  from  Jackson,  who  had  by  this  time  be- 
come President,  the  mission  to  Russia,  for  which 
country  he  set  sail  from  New  York  in  1832,  arriving 
at  St.  Petersburg  about  the  middle  of  June.  Here 
he  devoted  himself  to  negotiating  a commercial 
treaty  between  Russia  and  the  United  States,  and 
though  this  was  opposed  by  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Russian  ministry,  he  enlisted  the  powerful 
support  of  the  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Count  Nesselrode,  and  the  treaty  was  eventually 
concluded  Dec.  18,  1832.  Mr.  Buchanan  appears 
to  have  been  much  liked  in  St.  Petersburg,  though 
he  does  not  himself  seem  to  have  been  favorably 
impressed  with  the  absolutism  of  that  country.  He, 
however,  appreciated  and  liked  the  Emperor  Nich- 
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olas.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1833  he 
left  St.  Petersburg,  and  after  stopping  a short  time 
in  Paris  and  London,  sailed  for  home,  which  he 
reached  in  November.  He  remained  quiet  during 
the  next  year,  but  in  1834  was  elected  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
to  succeed  Mr.  Wilkins,  who  had  followed  him  as 
Minister  to  Russia.  Mr.  Buchanan  entered  the 
Senate  with  a very  decided  opinion  of  the  duty  of  a 
Senator  to  be  guided  in  regard  to  his  votes  by  the 
State  Legislature  which  elects  him.  The  period 
was  important.  Jackson  had  issued  his  celebrated 
proclamation  against  nullification  and  had  per- 
formed the  grave  act  of  removing  the  public  deposits 
from  the  United  States  Bank.  While  Jackson  was 
very  popular  and  influential  throughout  the  coun- 
try, he  was  opposed  in  his  financial  undertaking  by 
a large  majority  of  the  Senate.  This  opposition, 
formerly  known  as  “National  Republicans,”  but 
by  this  time  called  “Whigs,”  included  such  men  as 
Henry  Clay,  Daniel  Webster,  Ewing  of  Ohio,  Clay- 
ton of  Delaware,  and  Frelinghuysen  and  Southard 
of  New  Jersey.  Among  the  Democrats,  the  leaders 
were  Mr.  Buchanan,  Silas  Wright  of  New  York, 
Thomas  H.  Benton  of  Missouri  and  Mr.  Wm.  R. 
King  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  not  allied  with 
either  of  the  great  political  parties.  Oddly  enough, 
one  of  the  first  important  questions  which  Mr. 
Buchanan  had  to  debate  in  the  Senate  was  one 
which  has  come  up  in  recent  years  in  regard  to 
President  Cleveland.  This  was  upon  a bill  which 
required  the  President,  when  making  a nomination 
to  fill  a vacancy  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  any 
official,  to  state  the  fact  of  such  removal,  and  to 
render  reasons  for  it.  This  bill  was  opposed  by  Mr. 
Buchanan  on  the  basis  of  his  rendering  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  effect  that  the  consent  of  the  Senate 
was  only  necessary  in  appointments  and  not  in  re- 
movals. Another  important  discussion  in  which 
Mr.  Buchanan  was  engaged  referred  to  the  French 
Spoliation  Claims  under  the  Convention  of  1831.  In 
this  debate  Mr.  Buchanan  was  pitted  against  Web- 
ster and  Clay,  and  for  a time  there  was  danger  of  a 
war  with  France,  but  the  meditation  of  Great 
Britain  was  accepted  and  the  trouble  blew  over. 
In  January,  1837,  Mr.  Buchanan  delivered  a speech 
which  was  considered  his  ablest  in  the  Seoate.  It 
was  in  support  of  a resolution  offered  by  Col.  Ben- 
ton proposing  to  cancel,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Clay’s  resolution  of  censure  against 
President  Jackson  for  his  removal  of  the  deposits 
from  the  United  States  Bank.  The  resolution 
which  he  supported  was  adopted.  Towards  the 
conclusion  of  Jackson’s  administration  the  question 
of  slavery  came  up  in  Congress  on  petitions  for  its 


abolition  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Mr.  Buchanan 
disapproved  of  slavery,  but  held  that  Congress  had 
no  constitutional  power  to  interfere  with  the  insti- 
tution in  States  where  it  existed,  and  this  was,  in 
fact,  his  opinion  on  this  question  during  all  his  life. 
In  a speech  in  opposition  to  the  interference  of 
federal  officers  with  elections,  Mr.  Buchanan  set 
forth  his  political  views  as  follows : “I  support  the 
President  because  he  is  in  favor  of  a strict  and 
limited  construction  of  the  Constitution  according 
to  the  true  spirit  of  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  reso- 
lutions. I firmly  believe  that  if  this  government  is 
to  remain  powerful  and  permanent  it  can  only  be  by 
never  assuming  doubtful  powers,  which  must 
necessarily  bring  it  into  collision  with  the  States.  I 
oppose  the  Whig  party  because  according  to  their 
reading  of  the  Constitution,  Congress  possesses  and 
they  think  ought  to  exercise  powers  which  would 
endanger  the  rights  of  the  States  and  the  liberties 
of  the  people.”  In  this  speech  Mr.  Buchanan 
showed  his  leaning  towards  the  States  Rights  doc- 
trine, which  he  held  during  his  whole  life.  His 
first  election  to  the  Senate  had  been  to  fill  a vacancy, 
but  in  1837  he  was  re-elected  for  a full  term,  being 
the  first  person  who  had  then  ever  received  a second 
election  from  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
1839  he  was  offered  by  President  Van  Buren  the 
Attorney-Generalship,  but  declined  it  on  the  ground 
that  he  preferred  to  be  a Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
In  the  meantime  the  panic  of  1837  and  the  subse- 
quent general  commercial  depression  brought  about 
the  political  upheaval  which  resulted  in  1840  in  the 
election  of  Harrison  to  the  Presidency  by  the  Whig 
party.  Harrison  died  a month  after  he  had  taken 
office,  and  was  succeeded  by  Vice-President  Tyler, 
who  was  energetically  supported  by  Mr.  Buchanan 
when  Mr.  Clay  made  his  celebrated  attack  upon  the 
veto  power.  Concerning  this  power  Mr.  Buchanan 
said  : “It  owes  its  existence  to  a revolt  of  the  people 
of  Rome  against  the  tyrannical  course  of  the  Roman 
Senate.  The  President  of  the  United  States,  elected 
by  his  fellow  citizens  to  the  highest  position  of 
trust  in  the  country,  is  directly  responsible  to  them 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  shall  discharge  his 
duties,  and  he  will  not  array  himself  by  the  exer- 
cise of  the  veto  power  against  a majority  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  unless  in  extreme  cases  where, 
from  strong  convictions  of  public  duty,  he  may  be 
willing  to  draw  down  upon  himself  their  hostility.” 
Another  important  question  at  this  time  was  that 
of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  which  came  before  the 
Senate  with  only  fifteen  votes  in  its  favor,  Mr. 
Buchanan  being  the  only  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  report  in  favor  of 
its  annexation.  The  measure  was  carried,  however, 
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in  the  form  of  joint  resolutions  three  days  before 
the  close  of  this  term  of  Congress.  In  1843  Mr. 
Buchanan  was  elected  to  the  Senate  for  a third 
term,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Pennsylvania  for  the  Presi- 
dential nomination,  but  withdrew  in  the  interest  of 
the  party,  James  K.  Polk  being  the  only  name  upon 
which  its  strength  could  centre.  On  his  accession 
to  office,  Mr.  Polk  appointed  Mr.  Buchanan  his 
Secretary  of  State,  and  while  holding  this  office  he 
had  before  him  the  two  questions  of  the  North- 
western boundary  and  the  annexation  of  Texas,  the 
latter  of  which  resulted  in  the  Mexican  War,  and 
that  in  the  cession  to  the  United  States  of  Califor- 
nia and  New  Mexico.  Mr.  Buchanan  was  a strong 
advocate  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  vigorously 
opposed  the  encroachments  of  Great  Britain  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  its  protectorate  of  the  Mosquito 
Indians,  but  the  policy  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  inaugurated  was  not  followed  by  the  succeed- 
ing administration.  In  1849  Gen.  Taylor  became 
President,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  retired  temporarily 
from  public  life.  He  purchased  a property  of 
twenty-two  acres  known  as  Wheatland,  a short  dis- 
tance from  Lancaster,  Penn.,  and  there  he  made  his 
home.  His  family  at  this  time  included  Miss  Har- 
riet Lane,  a niece,  and  James  Buchanan  Henry,  a 
nephew,  who  were  brought  up  by  their  uncle  with 
great  tenderness  and  judgment.  During  this  period 
of  rest  Mr.  Buchanan  conducted  a large  correspon- 
dence with  public  men  concerning  politics  and  pub- 
lic measures.  In  one  letter  he  declared  that  “ two 
things  are  necessary  to  preserve  the  Union  from 
danger : 1.  The  agitation  in  the  North  of  the  sub- 
ject of  Southern  slavery  must  be  rebuked  and  put 
down  by  a strong  and  enlightened  public  opinion. 
2.  The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  must  be  enforced  in  its 
spirit.”  In  1852  Mr.  Buchanan  became  again  a 
candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Presi- 
dent, but  the  nomination  was  given  to  Gen.  Frank- 
lin Pierce,  who  was  elected.  In  1853  President 
Pierce  appointed  Mr.  Buchanan  Minister  to  Eng- 
land, a position  which  he  was  loth  to  accept,  both 
on  account  of  his  age  (02  years),  and  because  he 
was  inclined  to  complete  retirement.  He,  however, 
accepted  the  office  and  arrived  in  England  on  the 
17th  of  August,  1853.  He  at  once  entered  upon  the 
discussion  of  a question  which  possessed  peculiar 
interest  to  him,  namely  the  consideration  of  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty.  The  Crimean  War,  how- 
ever, delayed  negotiations  upon  this  question.  In 
the  conduct  of  this  war  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Buchanan  was  felt  in  the  manner  of  the  treatment 
of  neutrals,  and  during  his  stay  in  England  he  was 
treated  with  attention  and  respect  both  by  the  royal 


family  and  by  society.  An  act  of  some  importance 
during  his  ministry  at  the  Court  of  St.  James  was 
his  organization  of  the  Ostend  Conference,  which 
included  the  American  Ministers  to  European 
countries,  and  at  which  was  discussed  the  question 
of  the  propriety  of  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  by  the 
United  States,  a policy  which  Mr.  Buchanan  warmly 
and  zealously  advocated.  He  remained  in  England 
until  April,  1856,  when  he  returned  to  New  York, 
to  be  met  by  a public  reception  on  the  part  of  the 
municipal  authorities  and  the  public.  At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Democratic  Convention  in  June, 
1856,  the  candidates  for  the  nomination  for  the 
Presidency  were  President  Pierce,  Senator  Douglas 
of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  latter  receiving 
the  nomination.  This  year,  1856,  saw  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Republican  party  on  the  ruins  of  the 
old  Whig  party,  which  had  gone  to  pieces  four 
years  before.  Really  anti-slavery,  the  nomination 
by  this  party  of  Gen.  John  C.  Fremont  made  the 
political  issue  before  the  country  that  of  slavery  or 
non-slavery  in  the  territories.  The  election  of  Mr. 
Buchanan  was  brought  about  by  his  receiving  the 
electoral  votes  of  the  five  free  States  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey,  Illinois,  Indiana  and  California. 
On  the  ticket  with  Mr.  Buchanan  was  Mr.  John  C. 
Breckenridge,  a strong  pro-slavery  Democrat.  Fre- 
mont hailed  from  California,  and  the  candidate  for 
Vice-President  on  his  ticket  was  Mr.  Dayton  of 
New  Jersey,  a non-slaveliolding  State.  The  line 
of  demarkation  was  therefore  strongly  and  firmly 
drawn,  and  it  could  not  have  been  difficult  to  pre- 
dict the  actual  issue  as  the  necessary  outcome  of 
the  election  of  the  Democratic  candidates.  The 
popular  vote  at  this  election  stood : Buchanan, 
1,838,169,  Fremont,  1,341,264,  Fillmore,  (Native 
American),  874,534.  Majority  against  Buchanan, 
377,629 ; plurality  for  him,  496,905.  In  the  Elec- 
toral College  the  vote  stood,  for  Bjichanan,  174;  for 
Fremont,  114;  for  Fillmore,  8.  Buchanan  had  the 
votes  of  every  slaveholding  State  except  Maryland, 
which  went  for  Fillmore.  Mr.  Buchanan  was  in- 
augurated President  March  4,  1857.  Two  days 
after  his  Cabinet  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  con- 
sisting of  Lewis  Cass  of  Michigan,  Secretary  of 
State ; Howell  Cobb  of  Georgia,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  John  B.  Floyd  of  Virginia,  Secretary  of 
War;  Isaac  Toucey  of  Connecticut,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy;  Aaron  V.  Brown  of  Tennessee,  Postmas- 
ter-General; Jacob  Thompson  of  Mississippi,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  and  Jeremiah  S.  Black  of 
Pennsylvania,  Attorney-General.  The  internal  af- 
fairs of  the  United  States  during  the  next  four  years 
have  naturally  attracted  so  much  attention  that  the 
foreign  policy  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  administration 
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has  received  very  little  attention,  yet  his  supervi- 
sion of  our  foreign  affairs  was  greatly  to  his  credit, 
displaying  that  wisdom  and  judgment  which  long 
experience  as  a diplomatist  had  given  him  to  a de- 
gree probably  shared  at  the  time  by  no  other  Amer- 
ican citizen.  A number  of  questions  existed  at  this 
time  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
any  one  of  which  might  by  inattention  or  injudi- 
cious management  have  become  the  cause  of  serious 
dissension,  if  not  war.  Such  were  the  Central 
American  question,  and  that  with  regard  to  the 
right  of  search,  both  of  which  were  so  delicately  and 
wisely  handled  that  no  trouble  resulted  from  their 
consideration.  Our  relations  with  Mexico  at  this 
time  were  also  threatening,  and  Mr.  Buchanan’s 
recommendations  to  Congress,  had  they  been  fol- 
lowed out,  would  very  likely  have  prevented  the 
interference  of  Louis  Napoleon  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  so-called  Empire  under  Maximilian. 
With  Spain,  the  administration  succeeded  in  con- 
cluding a convention  which  rectified  existing  diffi- 
culties between  the  two  countries,  and  the  settle- 
ment of  the  claims  against  the  Government  of  Para- 
guay was  brought  about  by  the  firm  policy  of  the 
President.  Meanwhile,  a very  important  treaty 
was  negotiated  with  China  under  Mr.  Buchanan’s 
instructions,  through  the  immediate  efforts  of 
William  B.  Reed,  who  was  Minister  to  that  country. 
The  internal  affairs  of  the  country  were,  at  the  time 
of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  accession  to  the  Presidency,  in  a 
most  discouraging  condition  so  far  as  political  rela- 
tions were  concerned.  The  most  important  and  the 
most  unsatisfactory  bequest  of  Mr.  Pierce’s  admin- 
istration to  the  country  consisted  in  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise  and  its  following  of  law- 
lessness and  outrage  in  Kansas.  In  fact,  on  the 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  border  was  struck  the  first 
blow  as  between  slavery  and  anti-slavery  which  was 
to  result  in  the  great  Civil  War.  The  pro-slavery 
party  sustained  the  territorial  government  of  Kan- 
sas, and  obtained  control  of  its  Legislature,  while  the 
anti-slavery  party  held  a convention  at  Topeka  and 
organized  what  was  called  the  Topeka  Government. 
The  territorial  government  having  been  recognized 
by  Congress,  Mr.  Buchanan  was  obliged  by  his  official 
duty  to  recognize  and  uphold  it  also.  He  followed 
this  course,  and  became,  as  he  doubtless  antici- 
pated, the  object  of  the  severest  attacks  on  the  part 
of  the  anti-slavery  party,  and  the  press  and  pulpit 
in  the  North  which  sustained  it.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear, however,  on  a calm  review  of  the  circum- 
stances, that  up  to  this  period  the  President  had 
done  anything  or  taken  any  stand  which  should 
have  rendered  him  so  bitterly  obnoxious  to  the 
Abolitionists.  1860  saw  the  political  culmina- 


tion of  this  exciting  period  in  the  election  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  to  the  Presidency  on  a strict  anti-slavery 
platform.  This  election  was  chosen  by  South  Car- 
olina as  an  excuse  for  a fresh  outbreak  of  her  old- 
time  doctrine  of  secession,  and  on  December  20, 
1860,  she  passed  her  secession  ordinance  and  sent 
Commissioners  to  Washington  in  the  following 
month  to  treat  with  President  Buchanan  as  with  a 
foreign  power.  But  Mr.  Buchanan  had  never  for  a 
moment  admitted  that  a State  had  the  power  to 
secede  from  the  Union.  In  the  present  instance  he 
held  that  South  Carolina,  having  once  adopted  and 
ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  was 
forever  bound  by  that  instrument,  meanwhile  by 
this  very  act  resigning  certain  powers  to  the  Federal 
Government,  which  powers  could  not  be  resumed 
and  thus  declare  her  independent  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  other  States.  He  therefore,  refused  to 
receive  the  South  Carolina  Commissioners.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  history  of  this  period,  that  as  early  as 
October,  and  before  the  election,  General  Scott  had 
placed  in  the  hands  of  President  Buchanan  a 
written  document  in  which  he  set  forth  what  was  to 
him  the  imminent  danger  of  the  moment,  recom- 
mending a reinforcement  of  certain  forts  in  the 
Southern  territory,  on  the  basis  of  a suspicion  of 
secession  which  he  had  formed  and  against  which 
he  desired  to  warn  the  administration.  The  Presi- 
dent paid  no  attention  to  this  expression  of  General 
Scott’s  views  for  two  reasons : one  being  that  he 
was  unwilling  to  take  any  action  which  should  sug- 
gest the  possibility  of  secession,  and  the  other  his 
practical  inability  to  comply  with  the  suggestions 
made,  owing  to  the  fact  that  almost  the  entire  army 
was  engaged  on  the  frontier,  and  only  about  four 
hundred  men  accessible  as  troops  to  garrison  nine 
fortifications  in  six  wildly  excited  Southern  States. 
In  connection  with  this  latter  reason  for  inaction,  it 
has  been  alleged  that  the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr. 
John  B.  Floyd,  had  purposely  distributed  the  small 
regular  army  at  such  distant  points  as  to  render 
them  inaccessible  in  such  an  emergency  as  had  now 
occurred.  In  his  annual  message  to  Congress, 
December  5,  1860,  Mr.  Buchanan  put  on  record 
his  denial  of  the  right  of  secession,  with,  however, 
the  expression  of  the  conviction  that  the  adoption 
by  a State  of  such  a measure,  however  unconstitu- 
tional, left  the  Federal  Government  without  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  coerce  such  a State  back  into 
the  Union.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  adoption  of 
this  anomalous  conclusion  by  Mr.  Buchanan  was 
the  cause  of  a policy  on  his  part  during  the  remain- 
ing months  of  his  Presidency,  which  was  severely 
criticised  throughout  the  Northern  States  as  tempo- 
rizing and  vacillating,  if  nothing  worse.  It  was, 
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indeed,  charged  against  him  by  many,  that  so 
strong  was  his  predilection  in  favor  of  the  South, 
that  it  practically  interfered  with  the  patriotic  exe- 
cution on  his  part  of  such  measures  as  he  might 
have  taken  with  a view  to  preventing  the  absolute 
outbreak  which  so  speedily  occurred.  It  was  held 
also,  that  by  himself  and  through  the  members  of 
his  Cabinet,  Mr.  Buchanan  could  have,  had  he  so 
chosen,  exercised  such  an  influence  over  the 
Southern  States  as  to  prevent  secession  on  the  part 
of  those  who  attempted  it.  As  to  all  of  these  sus- 
picions, charges  and  complaints,  Mr.  Buchanan  was 
the  author  of  his  own  reply  and  defence  in  his  pub- 
lished work  entitled  “ Buchanan’s  Administration,” 
(New  York,  18C6).  But  while  Mr.  Buchanan  ex- 
pressed himself  differently  in  his  message  with  re- 
gard to  the  relations  of  the  States  as  individual 
members  of  the  Union  under  the  Constitution,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  endorse  to  the  fullest  the  Federal 
right  to  use  force  against  individual  States,  without 
regard  to  the  question  of  secession,  in  enforcing  the 
execution  of  Federal  laws  and  in  the  preservation 
of  Federal  property.  The  enunciation  of  this  doc- 
trine is  held  to  absolve  Mr.  Buchanan  from  any  in- 
tention of  dereliction  of  duty,  since  he  claimed  that 
a State  ordinance  of  secession  could  not  possibly 
absolve  the  people  of  the  State  thus  seceding  from 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  In  pur- 
suance of  his  well-defined  policy  Mr.  Buchanan 
recommended  to  Congress  the  adoption  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  designed  to  secure  to  slave- 
holders all  their  rights  under  that  instrument.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  success  of  this  proposition,  it 
had  to  be  considered  by  a Congress  divided  into 
two  sectional  parties  bitterly  antagonistic  on  the 
very  question  raised.  Still  another  attempt  was 
made  by  the  President  in  the  interest  of  a peaceful 
solution  of  the  difficulty  by  sending  Caleb  Cushing 
to  Charleston,  furnished  with  a letter  to  Governor 
Pickens,  which  urged  the  people  of  South  Carolina 
to  await  the  action  of  Congress.  The  secession  of 
that  State  rendered  this  act  nugatory,  and  Mr. 
Buchanan’s  next  endeavor  was  to  confine  the  area 
of  secession  to  the  Cotton  States,  and  to  induce 
Congress  to  prepare  for  possible  hostilities.  Being 
without  the  necessary  powers  to  enforce  the  col- 
lection of  the  revenues,  he  also  called  for  these,  but 
unsuccessfully.  A profound  feeling  of  opposition 
to  himself  and  his  administration  was  abroad  in  the 
North,  and  the  Republican  Representatives  were 
both  unwilling  and  unable  to  do  anything  which 
should  aid  him  in  the  carrying  out  of  plans  whose 
wisdom  they  doubted  and  whose  honesty  they  dis- 
puted. Meanwhile,  Mr.  Crittenden  of  Kentucky 
introduced  in  the  Senate  a measure  known  as  the 


“ Crittenden  Compromise,”  which  provided,  in  fact, 
for  a restoration  of  the  old  Missouri  Compromise, 
on  the  line  of  36°  and  30' ',  proposing  that  the  ques- 
tion should  be  put  to  a direct  vote  of  the  people  of 
the  several  States.  This  measure  was  strongly 
recommended  by  Mr.  Buchanan  in  a special  mes- 
sage to  Congress  in  January,  1861,  but  without 
effect.  In  the  meantime  important  changes  had 
occurred  in  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Cobb,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  resigned  December  8, 1860,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Thomas,  who  resigned  a month 
later,  to  be  followed  in  that  office  by  General  John 
A.  Dix.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, resigned  on  January  8,  and  the  duties  of  his 
office  fell  to  the  chief  clerk  of  the  department, 
Moses  Kelly.  General  Cass,  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Governor  Floyd,  Secretary  of  War,  resigned  in 
December,  when  Judge  Black  was  transferred  from 
the  Attorney-Generalship  to  the  State  Department, 
and  Edwin  M.  Stanton  entered  the  Cabinet  as  At- 
torney-General, Joseph  Holt  succeeding  Secretary 
Floyd  in  the  War  Department.  The  Confederate 
Government  had  been  set  up  at  Montgomery,  Ala., 
and  Mr.  Crawford  was  sent  as  a Commissioner  from 
that  body  to  Washington,  but  Mr.  Buchanan  re- 
fused to  receive  him,  as  he  had  refused  to  receive 
the  South  Carolina  Commissioners.  The  question 
of  re-enforcing  Fort  Sumter  was  referred  to  Major 
Anderson  in  command,  with  instructions  to  report 
to  the  Government  whatever  he  might  need  as  as- 
sistance, while  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  at  New 
York  under  orders  to  be  ready  to  sail  at  an  hour’s 
notice.  Major  Anderson  reported  himself  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  attack,  and  was  opposed  to  any 
movement  of  troops  which  might  be  construed  by 
the  South  as  a menace  and  thus  provoke  hostilities. 
It  is  thus  seen  that  Mr.  Buchanan’s  policy,  so  far  as 
he  had  a policy,  was  purely  defensive.  His  answer 
to  complaints  against  him  for  not  calling  upon  the 
North  for  volunteers  and  means  to  prevent  the 
secession  of  the  Southern  States,  was  simply  that 
no  laws  existed  under  which  he  could  take  such 
action,  while  Congress  refused  to  pass  any  acts  of 
that  nature.  So  far  as  Fort  Sumter  was  concerned, 
the  fact  remained  that  Major  Anderson  held  it  at 
the  time  of  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and 
believed  at  that  time  that  he  could  continue  to 
maintain  his  position.  Mr.  Lincoln  assumed  the 
Presidency  on  March  4,  1861,  and  Mr.  Buchanan 
retired  to  his  home  at  Wheatland,  where  he  was 
warmly  received  by  his  neighbors  and  the  citizens 
of  Lancaster.  Here  he  continued  to  live  quietly 
until  his  death  in  1868,  and  it  is  to  be  conceded  with 
regard  to  him  that  during  the  continuance  of  the 
Rebellion,  he  supported  by  his  influence  as  a private 
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citizen  the  war  for  the  restoration  of  the  Union. 
Up  to  this  period  his  health  had  always  been  re- 
markably good,  but  shortly  after  his  retirement  from 
public  life  he  was  attacked  with  rheumatic  gout, 
which  caused  his  death  in  his  seventy-eighth  year. 
His  remains  were  interred  in  a cemetery  near  Lan- 
caster. It  is  to  be  said  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  that  half 
a century  of  his  long  life  was  occupied  in  the  per- 
formance of  duties  exercised  in  behalf  of  his  coun- 
try in  official  positions  of  importance  and  eminence. 
In  all  those  positions,  his  actions  were  satisfactory 
to  the  great  body  of  his  countrymen  until  the  extraor- 
dinary events  of  his  Presidential  term  aroused  such 
powerful  feelings  as  to  perhaps  blur  the  judgment 
of  many  of  those  who  most  severely  criticised  him. 
Nothing,  however,  was  ever  proven,  even  during 
the  hottest  period  of  popular  antagonism  to  Mr. 
Buchanan,  that  gave  evidence  of  the  existence  on 
his  part  of  any  but  loyal  and  patriotic  feelings 
towards  the  country  and  the  interests  in  his  charge. 

• 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  JONES. 

HON.  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  JONES,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  a prominent  citizen,  representative  man- 
ufacturer, President  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Association,  and  ex-Chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  was  born  in  Washington  County, 
Pa.,  August  8,  1826.  His  ancestors  for  two  genera- 
tions were  born  in  Pennsylvania.  His  father,  Jacob 
A.  Jones,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  the  year  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  was  by  pro- 
fession a surveyor.  He  died  at  the  age  of  96.  His 
mother  was  Elizabeth  Goshorn  Jones,  born  in 
Franklin  County,  Pa.,  and  married  there  in  1813. 
Benjamin  F.  Jones  removed  to  New  Brighton, 
Beaver  County,  in  1837,  and  there  pursued  an  aca- 
demic education  until  1843,  when  he  gave  up  his 
studies  to  make  his  start  in  business  life.  He  was 
then  seventeen  years  old,  full  of  ambition,  grit,  and 
confidence  in  his  own  strength  and  ability  to  suc- 
ceed. Settling,  with  a creditable  discrimination,  in 
the  busy  industrial  city  of  Pittsburgh,  he  found 
employment  “ at  no  salary”  as  shipping  clerk,  with 
the  Mechanics’  Line  of  boats  that  ran  between  that 
city  and  Philadelphia,  on  the  canal.  At  this  time, 
the  problem  of  transportation,  perhaps  the  greatest 
subject  of  consideration  and  anxiety  the  statesmen 
and  business  men  of  Pennsylvania  had  had  brought 
before  them,  was  being  gradually  solved  through 
the  instrumentality  and  stimulus  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment. The  chief  owner  of  the  Mechanics’  Line 
was  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Kier,  of  Pittsburgh,  who  took 


an  early  interest  in  the  young  clerk,  and  encouraged 
him  in  supplementing  the  study  of  his  shipping  du- 
ties with  that  of  the  general  industrial  condition  of 
Pittsburgh.  He  was  thus  led  to  investigate  by  him- 
self and  with  Mr.  Kier  the  various  schemes  that  were 
projected  for  pushing  the  development  of  the  ma- 
terial resources  of  the  State,  for  enlarging  the  facili- 
ties of  transportation,  and  particularly  for  enabling 
Pittsburgh  to  maintain  its  position  as  the  great  iron 
market  of  the  country.  The  patient  labor  and  un- 
hesitating risk  of  capital  that  the  great  Keystone 
State  gave  to  the  building  of  her  canals  and  their 
connecting  links  of  pioneer  railroads,  found  prompt 
appreciation  among  the  live  and  active  business 
men  of  the  day.  Many  very  able  young  men  were 
then  engaged  in  the  forwarding  business  on  the 
canals,  and  on  the  advent  of  the  competing  rail- 
roads it  was  an  open  question  for  some  time 
whether  they  would  drive  the  canals  from  the  field 
or  meet  them  in  close  competition.  The  railroads 
made  a remarkable  showing  from  the  start,  owing 
in  a great  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  canals  had 
already  trained  a great  army  of  forwarders  and 
managers,  who  soon  gave  to  the  iron  lines  the  ex- 
perience and  skill  they  had  gained  on  the  water 
line.  Mr.  Kier,  instead  of  becoming  alarmed  at  the 
progress  of  railroad  construction  and  the  possible 
consequential  injury  to  his  canal  interests,  set 
about  devising  plans  for  utilizing  both  methods  of 
internal  communication.  His  experiments  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  an  independent  line  of  sec- 
tion boats,  so  constructed  as  to  be  adapted  to  both 
rail  and  canal.  Through  Mr.  Kier’s  influence,  Mr. 
Jones  became  manager  of  both  lines  of  boats  within 
three  years  of  his  first  appointment,  and  before  he 
was  twenty-one  years  old.  Mr.  Jones’  connection 
with  the  great  industry  to  which  he  has  given  the 
larger  portion  of  his  life  began,  in  a small  way, 
about  this  time,  (1847).  While  exercising  the  sole 
management  of  the  two  boat  lines,  he  purchased,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Kier,  an  iron  furnace  and  forges 
in  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  near  Armaugh,  in 
Westmoreland  County.  In  manufacturing  of  all 
sorts,  Pittsburgh  was  then  practically  monopolizing 
the  trade  of  the  West  and  of  a great  portion  of  the 
lakes.  There  were  eleven  rolling  mills  in  and  about 
the  city,  of  which  eight  were  capable  of  producing 
4,000  tons  each  of  manufactured  iron.  The  iron 
was  of  a superior  quality  and  used  for  boilers,  axles, 
wire,  sheets  and  the  like.  Nail  factories  were  also 
carried  on  there  on  a large  scale ; a single  one  had 
a capacity  of  2,000  kegs  a week,  and  there  were 
others  nearly  as  large.  The  demand  was  greater 
than  the  supply,  and  the  orders  extended  from  Buf- 
falo to  New  Orleans.  There  were,  in  addition,  some 
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twenty  or  twenty-five  foundries  in  successful  opera- 
tion, in  the  manufacture  of  cotton-presses,  cannon, 
sugar  mills,  ploughs  and  similar  implements.  In 
1852  Mr.  Jones  extended  his  operations  in  the  iron 
line,  and  in  connection  with  Mr.  Bernard  Lautli, 
established  the  American  Iron  Works  in  Pittsburgh, 
the  firm  name  being  Jones,  Lautli  & Co.  There 
were  then  thirteen  rolling  mills  in  the  city,  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $5,000,000,  employing  2,500 
hands,  consuming  60,000  tons  of  pig  metal,  and  pro- 
ducing bar  iron  and  nails  to  the  value  of  $4,000,000 
annually ; and  three  large  foundries  and  many 
small  ones,  with  a joint  capital  of  $2,000,000,  2,500 
employees,  consuming  20,000  tons  of  pig  metal  and 
yielding  annually  articles  to  the  value  of  $2,000,000.* 
To  these  might  be  added  a long  list  of  estab- 
lishments engaged  in  other  lines  [of  iron  manu- 
facture. Within  a year  after  opening  their  Ameri- 
can works,  Mr.  Jones’  firm  purchased  the  Monon- 
gahela  Iron  Works  at  Brownsville.  They  ran  these 
for  a year  and  then  dismantled  them,  removing  a 
part  of  the  machinery  to  their  works  at  Pittsburgh. 
In  1854  Mr.  James  Laughlin  became  a member  of 
the  firm,  Mr.  Lauth  retiring,  and  its  name  was 
changed  to  Jones  & Laughlin,  and  under  that  form 
it  exists  at  the  present  day,  the  junior  partner’s 
place,  since  his  death,  having  been  occupied  by  his 
sons.  The  works  and  business  connections  were 
enlarged  from  time  to  time  as  opportunity  allowed, 
until  the  present  result  is  the  largest  establishment 
in  Pittsburgh,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country 
and  the  world.  Soon  after  becoming  associated 
with  Mr.  Kier  in  the  purchase  of  the  Armaugli  fur- 
nace and  forges,  Mr.  Jones  was  admitted  into  part- 
nership relations  with  him  in  the  ownership  of  the 
Independent  Line  of  section  boats,  and  under  the 
name  of  Kier  & Jones  they  ran  the  boats  between 
Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and  also 
carried  on  the  commission  and  forwarding  business 
until  1854,  when  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  super- 
seded the  old  system  of  State  canals  and  railroads. 
By  the  year  1857  the  progress  of  iron  manufacture 
in  the  Western  States  had  attained  wonderful  pro- 
portions. The  consumption  of  pig  iron  was  then 
estimated  at  over  300,000  tons,  of  which  amount 
Pittsburgh  was  credited  with  more  than  one-lialf. 
From  that  year  forward,  the  growth  of  the  city  and 
of  its  chief  industry  was  remarkably  rapid.  Penn- 
sylvania made,  in  1870,  a fraction  over  fifty  per 
cent,  of  all  the  iron  manufactured  in  this  country, 
* The  aggregate  capital  of  Jones  & Laughlin  alone  is  now 
over  $5,000,000,  or  more  than  the  combined  capital  employed 
in  those  enterprises  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  at  that  time, 
while  their  annual  product  in  pig  iron  is  upwards,  of  110,000 
tons,  and  the  finished  production  of  their  mills  is  over  100,000 
tons  annually. 


and  in  1880  a fraction  under  fifty  per  cent.  From 
1870  until  1880  it  increased  its  production  ninety- 
seven  per  cent.,  or  from  1,836,808  tons  to  3,616,668 
tons.  Of  tons  of  pig  iron  and  direct  castings,  the 
State  made  in  1880  fifty-one  per  cent. ; of  rolled 
iron,  forty-six  per  cent. ; of  Bessemer  steel,  fifty- 
six  per  cent. ; of  open  hearth  steel,  forty-four  per 
cent. ; of  crucible  steel,  seventy-nine  per  cent. ; 
blooms  and  bar  iron  from  ore,  less  than  one  per 
cent. ; and  of  blooms  from  pig  and  scrap  iron,  sev- 
enty per  cent.  She  also  produced  569,912  tons  of 
rails  of  all  descriptions,  which  was  forty-seven  per 
cent,  of  the  total  production.  For  Allegheny 
County,  of  which  Pittsburgh  is  the  main  portion 
and  the  headquarters,  the  following  totals  are  given 
for  the  year  1886 : number  of  iron  rolling  mills,  30 ; 
product  of  iron  rails,  bar,  angle,  bolt,  rod  and  hoop, 
tons  414,116 ; product  of  iron  sheet  and  plate,  except 
nail  plate,  tons  125,633 ; product  of  iron  nails,  kegs 
of  100  pounds,  73,691 ; total  rolled  iron,  including 
nails,  net  tons,  543,434 ; number  of  blast  furnaces, 
18;  of  steel  works,  26;  make  of  pig  iron,  net  tons, 
737,124;  crucible  steel  ingots,  net  tons,  58,208;  net 
tons  all  other  steel,  561,550;  and  total  make  of  steel, 
net  tons,  619,758.  In  this  grand  development  the 
firm  of  Jones  & Laughlin  occupied  an  unusually 
conspicuous  position,  from  a variety  of  causes.  In 
1857  they  extended  their  operations  into  Ohio,  pur- 
chasing the  Falcon  furnace  at  Youngstown,  and 
running  it  in  connection  with  their  mill.  They 
erected  two  blast  furnaces  in  Pittsburgh  in  1861, 
and  were  among  the  first  to  make  use  of  iron  ore 
from  the  Lake  Superior  beds ; being  also  among  the 
first,  if  not  the  actual  pioneers,  in  buying  coal  lands 
and  making  coke  in  the  Connellsville  region.  Their 
coal  works  are  in  the  rear  of  the  mills,  in  Lower  St. 
Clair  Township,  adjoining  the  city  limits,  and  are 
connected  with  a tram  road,  the  mines  and  road  all 
being  the  property  of  the  firm.  At  their  Tyrone 
Coke  Works  they  manufacture  enough  to  supply  all 
their  furnaces.  Their  iron  works  are  situated  in 
the  twenty-fourth  ward  of  Pittsburgh  and  their  fur- 
naces in  the  twenty-first.  They  use  many  of  then- 
own  products,  making  merchant  iron,  boiler  iron, 
nails,  bolts,  rivets,  rails  and  sheet  iron.  Their  cold- 
rolled  iron  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  commodities 
in  the  realm  of  iron,  and  finds  a ready  market  in  all 
quarters  of  the  globe.  In  a word,  from  the  mines 
to  the  rolls,  the  raw  material  used  is  chiefly  from 
their  own  mines  and  works.  Their  machine  shops 
and  foundries  are  among  the  best  appointed  in  the 
entire  country.  In  all  of  their  enterprises,  employ- 
ment is  given  to  some  4,000  persons,  and  there  are 
no  industrial  or  manufacturing  works  that  are  run 
with  greater  regularity.  As  early  as  1856  they  es- 
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tablished  in  connection  with  their  business  a large 
warehouse  in  Chicago,  and  as  jobbers  of  heavy  iron 
and  hardware,  the  firm  are  among  the  most  exten- 
sive and  best  known  in  the  Northwest.  Their  latest 
enterprise  is  the  creation  of  a plant  for  making 
steel,  for  which  they  erected  two  seven-ton  con- 
verter Bessemer  plants  complete,  and  also  one  ten- 
ton  Siemens-Martin  plant.  To  all  of  his  vast  inter- 
ests Mr.  Jones  has  devoted  himself  with  the  close- 
ness of  an  enthusiast.  In  business,  as  in  private 
life,  an  unswerving  line  of  honesty  and  fair  dealing 
has  marked  his  course ; his  competitors  have  only 
commendation  for  his  business  methods,  and  he  has 
always  held  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  vast 
army  of  employees.  From  the  day  he  became  ship- 
ping clerk  on  the  line  of  canal  boats,  be  has  taken 
the  largest  pride  in  the  city  of  his  adoption.  Any 
measure  tending  to  advance  any  of  the  business, 
social,  or  philanthropic  interests  of  Pittsburgh  is 
sure  to  receive  from  him  a prompt  and  generous 
consideration.  This  loyalty  lias  led  him  to  identify 
himself  with  most  of  the  railroads  touching  the  city, 
while  his  sound  judgment  has  so  impressed  itself 
upon  the  minds  of  his  business  acquaintances  as  to 
impel  them  to  seek  his  co-operation  in  the  directories 
of  various  railroads  and  of  several  of  the  most  prom- 
inent banks.  In  the  varying  lines  of  charitable  and 
philanthropic  labor,  he  has  been  a large-hearted 
coadjutor.  During  the  war  he  was  a member  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Subsistence  Committee,  and  much 
of  the  practical  usefulness  of  that  organization  was 
due  to  his  energy,  his  earnest  work  and  his  excep- 
tional knowledge  of  men.  In  like  manner,  he  has 
been  an  official  member  of  a great  many  of  the 
benevolent  organizations  of  the  city,  and  an  exem- 
plary friend  of  its  educational  institutions.  He  is 
still  actively  engaged  in  many  of  these  works,  and 
is  making  a noble  use  of  the  means  that  have  been 
accumulated  by  the  strength  of  his  brain,  the  in- 
dustry of  his  hands  and  the  steady  clearness  of  his 
vision.  Where  a man  has  shown  the  possession  of 
such  sterling  qualities  and  has  achieved  so  full  a 
success  by  the  mere  force  of  business  instinct  and 
application,  it  is  but  natural  to  expect  that  he  would 
be  singled  out  for  some  of  the  honors  of  political 
life.  Being  a Pennsylvanian  and  an  iron  man  are 
almost  tantamount  to  being  a politician ; and  in  the 
sense  of  being  a practical  student  and  expositor  of 
the  science  of  government  he  is  an  admirably 
equipped  one.  He  has  been  sent  frequently  to 
Washington  as  a representative  of  Pittsburg  in  com- 
mittees charged  with  the  advocacy  of  tariff  legisla- 
tion, and  has  made  himself  an  acknowledged  power 
in  that  direction.  He  is,  and  has  always  been,  a 
protectionist,  not,  as  he  says,  because  he  is  a manu- 


facturer, but  because  he  believes  that  in  that  policy 
the  welfare  of  the  country  can  best  be  guaranteed. 
He  holds  that  the  whole  country  and  all  classes  are 
benefitted  by  protective  tariffs,  the  lawyer  and  doc- 
tor equally  with  the  manufacturer,  the  farmer  as 
well  as  the  laborer;  and  has  no  sympathy  with 
those  so-called  protectionists  who  desire  protection 
for  their  products  and  low  duties  or  free  trade  for 
their  raw  materials.  He  has  always  advocated  and 
defended  the  interests  and  safety  of  the  weakest  as 
well  as  those  industries  that  have  grown  strong.  In 
a purely  political  sense  he  has  done  but  little, 
although  as  may  be  inferred,  he  has  had  an  abund- 
ance of  opportunities  for  seeking  and  holding 
office ; yet  he  has  exerted  a potent  influence  in 
shaping  the  policy  of  the  Republican  party  and  in 
upholding  its  standards.  In  1884  he  was  a member 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee  from  Penn- 
sylvania, and  after  the  nomination  of  Messrs.  Blaine 
and  Logan  in  the  Convention  at  Chicago  in  June, 
upon  the  re-organization  of  the  National  Committee 
he  was  elected  its  Chairman.  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
other  incumbent  of  this  trying  executive  office  had 
a tithe  of  the  complications  to  contend  with  that 
arose  before  him  while  yet  the  cheers  of  the  candi- 
dates’ friends  were  ringing  in  his  ears.  The  open 
defection  of  many  valued  leaders  in  the  party,  as 
well  as  their  free  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  the 
chief  opposition,  entailed  upon  every  member  of  the 
National  Committee  responsibilities  of  an  unusually 
delicate  character ; while  to  the  Chairman  the  pecu- 
liar situation  brought  the  necessity  for  a display  of 
marked  energy,  skillful  management  and  personal 
strength  of  character.  It  is  claimed — and  were  it 
not  that  it  illustrates  the  purity  of  his  life  and 
record,  the  incident  would  be  beneath  the  dignity 
of  the  present  sketch — that  after  his  election  to  the 
chairmanship,  a number  of  Eastern  newspapers,  in 
the  interest  of  the  opposition,  sent  correspondents 
to  Pittsburgh  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  some 
circumstances  in  his  career,  the  wide-spread  publi  - 
cation  of  which  would  injure  his  personal  reputa- 
tion as  well  as  his  party.  They  searched  his  record 
from  childhood  up  with  great  minuteness,  but  as 
nothing  was  ever  heard  of  their  conclusions  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that  their  inquisitorial  mission 
proved  fruitless.  In  December,  1884,  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Association  honored  itself  by  choos- 
ing Mr.  Jones  for  its  President,  than  whom  it  would 
be  difficult  to  have  selected  a more  technically  ex- 
perienced or  representative  gentleman.  Mr.  Jones 
was  married  on  May  20,  1850,  to  Miss  Mary  McMas- 
ters,  daughter  of  John  McMasters,  Sr.,  one  of  the 
best  known  and  most  respected  citizens  of  Alle- 
gheny County,  Pa.,  and  in  his  domestic  relations  he 
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lias  been  as  exemplary  and  happy  as  in  his  business 
career  he  has  been  upright  and  successful.  He 
has  dignified  one  of  the  Nation’s  greatest  industries 
by  his  intelligent  and  progressive  connection  with 
it,  and  has  added  to  the  fame  of  the  State  and  city 
by  an  inestimable  example  of  works  and  conduct. 


JAMES  K.  MOORHEAD. 

GEN.  JAMES  KENNEDY  MOORHEAD  was 
born  in  1806,  in  Dauphin  County,  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  the  son  of  William  Moorhead,  who  came  to  this 
country  from  the  North  of  Ireland  in  the  year  1798, 
settled  and  married  in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  in  1806  purchased  a place  on  the  banks 
of  the  Susquehanna  River,  twenty  miles  above 
Harrisburgh,  long  known  as  Moorhead’s  Ferry,  and 
where  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born.  The 
elder  Moorhead  was  an  enthusiastic  and  successful 
farmer,  and  was  also  a refined  and  cultivated  gen- 
tleman. He  took  an  active  part  in  the  political 
movements  of  the  day,  and  was  appointed  by  Pres- 
ident Madison  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  his 
district.  In  1815  he  removed  with  his  family  to 
Harrisburgh,  where  he  died  two  years  later,  leaving 
a widow  and  six  children,  and  with  his  affairs  in  a 
very  unsettled  condition.  The  widow,  after  closing 
up  the  estate,  discovered  the  unfortunate  fact  that 
after  all  debts  were  paid  nothing  remained.  She 
returned  to  the  old  farm  at  Moorhead’s  Ferry.  The 
boy  James,  who  was  nine  years  old  when  his  father 
moved  to  Harrisburgh,  gained  all  the  education 
which  he  received,  during  the  two  years  or  more  of 
his  residence  in  that  city.  From  the  age  of  eleven 
he  never  had  a day  of  regular  schooling.  In  fact, 
the  knowledge  which  he  obtained  from  the  farm, 
the  tannery,  the  canal  and  the  river  answered  to 
him  for  the  education  which  is  common  among 
American  boys.  At  fourteen  years  of  age  he  had 
the  chief  management  of  the  farm,  and  succeeded 
in  gaining  quite  an  agricultural  reputation  among 
the  farmers  of  the  neighborhood.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, continue  long  in  this  vocation,  but  was 
apprenticed  to  a tanner  in  Lancaster  County,  com- 
pleting his  apprenticeship  in  September,  1826.  He 
now  worked  for  some  time  at  his  trade  as  a journey- 
man, and  two  years  later  contemplated  establishing 
a tannery  with  his  brother-in-law.  He,  however, 
abandoned  this  intention,  and  took  the  contract  to 
build  the  Susquehanna  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Canal,  which  he  completed  successfully,  and  at  its 
close  found  himself  in  possession  of  a small  capital 
of  three  or  four  hundred  dollars.  In  December, 


1829,  he  married  Miss  Jane  Logan,  and  took  up  his 
residence  in  Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania.  During 
the  next  ten  years  Mr.  Moorhead  devoted  himself  to 
the  interests  of  the  canal  which  he  had  built,  and 
particularly  to  establishing  the  Pioneer  Line  of 
packet  boats,  which  proved  to  be  a success  beyond 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  originator. 
In  1836  he  removed  to  Pittsburgh,  and  there  estab- 
lished himself.  In  1839  he  took  hold  of  the  Monon- 
gahela  Navigation  Company,  which  had  been 
incorporated  three  years  before  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  locks  and  dams  on  the  Monongahela 
River,  thus  furnishing  navigation  from  the  Virginia 
State  line  to  Pittsburgh.  He  completed  his  work 
in  this  connection  in  1841,  but  continued  to  hold  an 
interest  in  the  company,  and  in  May,  1846,  was 
elected  President,  in  which  capacity  he  served  for 
thirty-eight  consecutive  years.  His  connection  with 
this  enterprise,  however,  was  hy  no  means  the  only 
one  of  the  same  character  to  which  he  devoted  him- 
self ; in  fact  he  built  locks,  bridges,  dams,  reservoirs 
and  other  works  of  a similar  nature  in  Pennsylvania, 
Indiana  and  Kentucky,  and  became  eminent  for  this 
class  of  construction.  In  1840  he  united  with  two 
or  three  other  gentlemen  in  establishing  the  Union 
Cotton  Factory  in  Allegheny  City,  of  which  he  was 
appointed  chief  manager,  when  he  built  himself  a 
house  and  settled  his  family  in  that  locality.  He 
continued  the  management  of  this  establishment 
until  the  spring  of  1849,  when  the  factory  took  fire, 
and  was  itself,  in  company  with  Gen.  Moorhead’s 
dwelling,  burned  to  the  ground.  This  was  a severe 
blow,  yet  in  the  following  year  Gen.  Moorhead  had 
become  a partner  in  the  Novelty  Works  at  Pitts- 
burgh, and  built  himself  a new  dwelling,  which 
also,  unfortunately,  in  1853  was  burned  to  the 
ground.  Gen.  Moorhead  was  among  the  earliest  to 
interest  himself  in  establishing  telegraphic  commu- 
nication between  the  Atlantic  and  Western  cities. 
Largely  under  his  direction  lines  were  built  between 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  and  Pittsburgh  and 
Louisville,  and  Gen.  Moorhead  was  for  some  years 
the  President  of  the  companies  running  these  lines. 
As  early  as  1853  he  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leading  spirits  in  telegraphic  enterprise  in  this 
country.  From  the  beginning  of  his  residence  in 
Pittsburgh  he  soon  ranked  as  one  of  its  most  public 
spirited  citizens.  He  was  a diligent  and  successful 
man  of  business,  concerned  in  important  interests 
and  active  and  enterprising  in  all  of  them.  In  early 
life  Gen.  Moorhead  was  a Democrat,  but  he  aided 
in  the  birth  of  the  Republican  party,  being  a stanch 
protectionist,  and  in  1858  was  nominated  and  elected 
by  the  Republican  party  Member  of  Congress  from 
his  district.  On  March  4,  1859,  he  took  his  seat  iu 
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the  XXXVItli  Congress,  with  such  satisfactory  re- 
sults that  he  was  sent  hack  there  for  four  more  con- 
secutive terms,  and  would  have  been  elected  a sixth 
time  but  for  his  decisive  refusal  to  be  a candidate. 
In  Congress  Gen.  Moorhead  was  found  invaluable 
on  account  of  his  large  experience  in  business 
affairs,  his  thorough  knowledge  of  public  interests, 
his  sterling  integrity  and  his  good  common  sense. 
He  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Manufac- 
tures for  three  sessions  and  a member  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Naval  Affairs.  Our 
present  tariff  owes  very  much  of  its  complexion  to 
what  was  known  as  the  Moorhead  Tariff  Bill.  Be- 
sides his  position  in  Congress  Gen.  Moorhead  held 
at  one  time  the  office  of  Postmaster  at  Pittsburgh, 
and  at  another  was  Adjutant-General  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Jere- 
miah S.  Black  owed  his  first  appointment  to  the 
personal  friendship  of  Gen.  Moorhead,  whose  influ- 
ence was  so  great  that  he  virtually  controlled  all  the 
political  patronage  of  the  State  Executive,  under 
Gov.  Porter,  in  that  portion  of  the  State  west  of  the 
Alleghenies.  During  the  Rebellion  Gen.  Moorhead’s 
advice  was  frequently  sought  by  Secretary  Stanton, 
and  even  by  Mr.  Lincoln  himself.  It  is  related  of 
him  that  he  personally  prevented  the  shipment  of 
arms  from  the  armory  of  Pittsburgh  by  Secretary  of 
War  Floyd  for  the  benefit  of  the  South.  He  was 
highly  recommended  by  his  colleagues  to  Gen.  Grant 
for  an  appointment  in  the  latter’s  first  Cabinet.  In 
1869  and  also  in  1880  Gen.  Moorhead  was  a promi- 
nent candidate  for  United  States  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Republican 
County  Committee  of  his  county  during  the  Gar- 
field campaign.  Early  in  1882,  having  been  to 
Washington  for  a short  visit,  he  returned  feeling 
out  of  health,  and  took  a trip  for  a few  weeks  to 
Old  Point  Comfort.  Having  been  elected  a dele- 
gate to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  he  started  in  May  for  Saratoga,  but  suc- 
ceeded only  in  reaching  Philadelphia,  when  his 
physician  ordered  his  return,  his  condition  having 
become  serious.  During  that  summer  he  remained 
in  Pittsburgh  in  rather  feeble  health,  and  his  last 
attempt  to  leave  his  own  home  occurred  on  the  first 
Sunday  of  November,  when  he  attended  church. 
Early  in  1883  it  became  evident  that  his  last  sick- 
ness was  upon  him,  but  this  was  protracted  until 
March  6,  1884,  when  he  died,  in  the  seventy-eighth 
year  of  his  age.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Gen. 
Moorhead  was  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Pittsburgh,  President  of  the  Monongahela 
Navigation  Company,  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  West  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
trustee  in  the  Western  University,  trustee  in  the 


Western  Theological  Seminary,  President  of  the 
Ohio  River  Commission,  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  trustee  in  the 
Peoples’  Saving  Bank  of  Pittsburgh,  etc.  Not  only 
was  Gen.  Moorhead  a prominent  figure  in  public 
life,  but  he  was  none  the  less  prominent  in  the 
religious  world.  He  served  the  Third  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Pittsburgh  long  and  faithfully  as  a ruling 
elder,  and  the  leading  clergymen  of  the  city  who 
made  addresses  on  the  occasion  of  his  funeral  one 
and  all  bore  testimony  to  the  nobility  of  his  char- 
acter, his  Christian  charity  and  his  unswerving 
integrity.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pitts- 
burgh passed  resolutions  of  regret.  Among  the 
remarks  made  on  this  occasion  the  following  are 
significant:  “He  was  a true  citizen,  a citizen  who 
enjoyed  the  high  prerogative  of  having  few  equals. 
True  to  his  manhood  and  the  principles  he  main- 
tained, he  enjoyed  a wide  reputation.  As  a Na- 
tional representative  he  was  faithful  beyond  chal- 
lenge. During  a long  time  of  service  in  the  halls  of 
Congress  his  conduct  was  beyond  impeachment. 
Always  faithful  and  true  to  the  great  industries  he 
represented,  his  power  and  ability  were  shown  on 
more  than  one  occasion  while  supporting  them. 
Many  of  the  leading  business  industries  of  this  city 
stand  as  great  monuments  to  his  name  and  fame. 
He  never  deviated  from  the  high  line  of  an  irre- 
proachable life.  He  was  also  true  as  a philan- 
thropist. He  gave  with  a liberal  hand  to  all  char- 
itable objects  that  commanded  his  respect.  Many 
of  the  churches  and  charitable  institutions  of  the 
city  can  acknowledge  the  generous  hand  now  cold 
in  death ; and  now  it  but  remains  for  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  pay  a fitting  tribute  to  his  useful 
life.  As  a member  of  this  body  he  was  untiring  in 
his  efforts  for  its  interests  and  ever  zealous  of  its 
welfare.  Next  to  the  Church,  the  Chamber  was  the 
pride  of  his  life.  But  his  work  is  done.  He  has 
been  a useful  member  to  society  and  to  his  country, 
and  has  gone  to  his  reward.”  All  of  the  public 
institutions  and  corporations  with  which  Gen. 
Moorhead  was  connected  passed  resolutions  of 
respect  and  regret  on  the  occasion  of  his  death, 
while  the  press  throughout  the  country  united  in 
expressions  of  admiration  for  his  character  and 
commendation  of  his  remarkable  ability.  Said  the 
National  Republican  of  Washington:  “He  was  a 
kind,  charitable,  generous  gentleman,  with  the 
heart  of  a woman  pulsating  in  the  firm,  stalwart 
man.  He  died  amid  the  sorrow  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, and  will  be  buried  with  every  manifestation 
of  the  affection  of  the  community,  to  whose  inter- 
ests he  was  always  devoted.”  And  the  Monongahela 
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Republican  thus  referred  to  him:  “The  breadth  of 
his  mind  was  only  equaled  by  the  breadth  of  his 
charity;  the  strength  of  his  judgment  by  the  ten- 
derness of  his  emotions ; the  earnestness  of  his  zeal 
by  the  warmth  of  his  sympathies ; the  energy  of  his 
will  by  the  gentleness  of  his  spirit ; the  faithfulness 
with  which  he  adhered  to  his  own  convictions  by 
the  tolerance  which  he  accorded  to  those  of  others.” 

— ■% 

JOHN  HARPER. 

JOHN  HARPER  was  born  in  County  Donegal, 
Ireland,  December  5,  1811.  He  came  of  good 
English  lineage.  His  ancestors  were  men  of  char- 
acter, and  strong  supporters  of  the  English  Church 
and  throne.  During  the  reign  of  James  I.  one  of 
his  ancestors  acquired  by  purchase  at  public  sale 
in  London  one  of  the  town-lands  of  the  Manor  of 
Hastings,  which  had  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Tyrone, 
who  had  been  attainted  and  executed  for  treason. 
It  was  named  “ Pullyarnon,”  and  was  held  by  the 
descendants  of  the  purchaser  till  1780,  when  Mr. 
Harper’s  great  grandfather,  Robert  Harper,  died  at 
Castlederg,  in  County  Tyrone.  The  property  since 
that  time  passed  to  others.  Mr.  Harper  was  brought 
by  his  parents  to  this  country  in  1820.  They  located 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  whither  some  relatives  of 
the  family  had  preceded  them.  His  early  educa- 
tion was  carefully  superintended  in  that  city  by 
Alexander  McCormick,  Esq.,  a near  relative,  who  is 
at  this  time  (1888)  still  alive,  upwards  of  ninety 
years  of  age  and  in  full  enjoyment  of  his  mental 
faculties.  Mr.  McCormick  says,  concerning  young 
Harper’s  promise  at  the  period,  that  he  was  under 
his  tutorage,  that  during  the  five  years  that  he  had 
charge  of  the  boy’s  education  he  found  him  gentle 
and  obedient  in  and  out  of  school,  and  he  was 
always  sure  to  study  the  lessons  required  of  him 
before  undertaking  any  other  duty  of  the  day. 
And  what  is  rather  unusual  with  most  children,  his 
apt  young  scholar  could  not  only  recite  word  for 
word  from  his  books,  showing  a wonderful  clear- 
ness of  memory  (which,  by  the  way,  has  never  for- 
saken him),  but  always  gave  evidence  that  he  fully 
comprehended  their  import.  Mr.  McCormick  states 
further  that  young  Harper  was  very  domestic  in 
his  habits,  singularly  kind  and  affectionate  to  all  of 
his  family,  fond  of  having  his  brothers  and  sister 
and  mother  near  him  and  of  reading  aloud  to  them. 
Mr.  Harper  has  jocosely  remarked,  wheu  told  of 
the  report  that  Mr.  McCormick  gave  of  his  early 
days,  that  his  dear  old  friend  had  forgotten  to  men- 
tion the  rigor  of  his  requirements  in  compelling  a 


memorization  of  Murray’s  Grammar,  with  all  its 
verbose  rules,  and  so  thoroughly  were  they  engraved 
into  his  young  mind,  that  never,  not  even  to  this 
day,  are  they  effaced,  and  can  be  repeated  with 
wonderfid  accuracy.  In  the  summer  of  1826  his 
father,  Hugh  Harper,  having  died  in  1821,  his 
widowed  mother,  with  her  children,  removed  to 
Jefferson  County,  Ohio.  (One  of  these  children 
was  Senator  Lecky  Harper,  of  Ohio,  a brother  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch.)  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  entered  a mercantile  house  of  Steubenville  in  a 
minor  position,  but  so  won  his  way  that  at  nineteen 
he  was  bookkeeper  and  confidential  clerk.  Having 
plenty  of  time  to  devote  to  reading,  and  being  fond 
of  his  books,  he  acquired  a habit  of  study  that 
always  clung  to  him,  showing  its  fruit  in  his  schol- 
arly attainments.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
Edwin  M.  Stanton  was  employed  in  a neighboring 
store,  and  between  him  and  young  Harper  there 
grew  up  an  intimacy  that  extended  clear  up  to  the 
great  War  Secretary’s  death.  In  1831  Messrs.  M. 
and  A.  Leech,  one  of  the  largest  firms  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  at  that  time  being  in  need  of  a bookkeeper, 
and  hearing  of  Mr.  Harper  and  his  home  reputation, 
made  him  an  advantageous  offer,  which  he  accepted. 
A year  later  there  occurred  a vacancy  in  the  Bank 
of  Pittsburgh,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  its  first 
Cashier,  Alex.  Johnston,  Jr.,  and  the  election  of 
John  Snyder  as  his  successor.  This  vacancy  was 
filled  by  the  choice  of  John  Harper,  who  soon  be- 
came principal  clerk.  The  young  man  never  ap- 
plied for  the  office,  but  was  elected  without  his 
knowledge.  The  only  other  bank  in  the  city  at  that 
time  was  the  branch  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  He  entered  upon  what  proved  to  be  his  life 
mission  on  September  19,  1832,  when  he  was  just 
three  months  under  his  majority.  His  readiness, 
keenness  and  ability  so  impressed  his  superiors, 
that  after  a few  years  of  experience  in  the  parent 
institution  he  was  sent  in  1837  as  cashier  to  the 
branch  bank  at  Beaver,  Pa.  In  those  days,  the 
Cashier  was  the  chief  officer  of  the  bank,  and  under 
the  guidance  of  the  directors  controlled  its  financial 
operations,  the  President  being  the  official  head  and 
not  supposed  to  be  an  expert  in  the  details  of  its 
working  or  policy.  In  a short  time  Mr.  Harper 
was  recalled  from  Beaver  to  fill  the  very  responsible 
position  of  assistant  to  John  Snyder,  the  Cashier. 
At  a later  period  he  succeeded  the  venerable  John 
Graham  as  President  of  the  bank,  which  position  he 
continued  to  fill  with  credit  to  himself  and  honor  to 
the  institution  itself.  Mr.  Harper’s  history  and  that 
of  the  Bank  of  Pittsburgh,  for  a period  of  fifty-six 
years,  are  closely  identified.  His  master  mind 
grasping  the  financial  problems  of  the  day,  has 
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guided  the  institution  through  its  remarkable  and 
honorable  career  with  marked  ability.  The  period 
of  his  connection  with  the  hank  includes  its  most 
critical  and  its  most  prosperous  history.  Having 
entered  it  when  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  was  being  discussed  in 
Congress  and  the  currency  of  the  country  greatly 
disturbed  thereby,  and  when  the  most  promising 
industries  of  Pittsburgh  were  threatened  with  dis- 
aster, he  saw  it  through  the  dark  days  of  ’37,  fol- 
lowing President  Jackson’s  violent  disturbance  of 
the  National  finances ; and  the  crisis  which  came 
two  years  later  through  the  depression  caused  by 
the  excessive  issue  of  currency ; then  came  the 
great  fire  of  1845,  when  over  1,000  houses — most  of 
them  occupied  by  merchants  and  manufacturers — 
were  laid  in  ashes;  and  the  general  monetary 
crises  of  1857,  1861  and  1873.  He  suggested  their 
action  at  that  memorable  meeting  of  the  directors 
in  December,  1861,  whereupon  they  “Resolved, 
That  the  Bank  of  Pittsburgh  should,  as  heretofore, 
meet  its  obligations  in  specie,  regardless  of  the 
action  of  other  institutions.”  There  is  not  au  insti- 
tution in  America  to-day  that  can  show  a cleaner 
and  more  honest  record  than  this  solid  old  Bank  of 
Pittsburgh.  There  never  was  a defalcation  in  its 
accounts  nor  a misdemeanor  committed  by  any  of 
its  officers  involving  the  loss  of  a dollar.  Men  of 
high  standing  and  integrity  have  been  and  are  in 
its  directory.  One  remarkable  thing  in  its  record  is 
that  in  the  seventy  odd  years  of  its  existence,  it  has 
never  failed  to  pay  a semi-annual  dividend.  It  was 
the  first  bank  of  issue  established  west  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains.  During  this  long  period,  it  has 
had  only  six  presidents,  including  the  present  in- 
cumbent. Mr.  Harper  has  been  a useful  member 
of  society  iu  many  ways  besides  his  connection  with 
finance.  He  has  filled  a number  of  positions  of 
trust  and  responsibility.  He  was  chosen  President 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Clearing  House  on  its  creation, 
and  has  held  the  office  uninterruptedly  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  He  is  president  of  the  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital,  was  one  of  its  founders,  and  has, 
since  its  organization  forty  years  ago,  given  much 
of  his  valuable  time  in  the  direction  of  its  charitable 
mission.  He  is  President  of  the  Pittsburgh  & Alle- 
gheny Suspension  Bridge  Company ; a director  of 
the  Monongahela  Navigation  Company;  a trustee 
of  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania;  a cor- 
porator and  director  of  the  Allegheny  Cemetery ; a 
Commissioner  of  the  Sinking  Fund  of  Allegheny 
County  and  a member  of  many  other  associa- 
tions formed  for  the  public  good.  Of  Mr.  Harper’s 
domestic  life,  it  need  only  be  said  that  he  is  a 
man  fond  of  his  own  home,  rarely  venturing 


from  its  sacred  precincts,  and  always  reluctant 
to  absent  himself  even  for  needed  recreation  at  any 
time.  In  June,  1836,  John  Harper  was  united  by 
marriage  with  Lydia  ElectaMetcalf,*  eldest  daughter 
of  Nathan  W.  Metcalf,  of  Otsego  County,  New  York. 
The  result  of  the  Harper-Metcalf  union  was  a 
family  of  five  sons  and  one  daughter.  Mr.  Harper 
afforded  all  his  children  that  reached  the  years 
of  youth  a collegiate  education.  His  son,  Major 
Albert  M.,  served  his  country  for  three  years  during 
the  Rebellion,  and  returned  home  with  honorable 
scars,  nobly  won  on  the  field  of  battle.  After  a 
brief  and  brilliant  career,  he  died  of  typhoid  fever, 
lamented  as  few  young  men  have  ever  been,  by 
thousands  of  comrades  and  friends.  His  grave  in 
the  Allegheny  Cemetery  is  annually  the  scene  of 
loving  floral  tributes,  while  his  comrades  gather 
and  commemorate  his  memory  with  pathetic  ser- 
vices. The  G.  A.  R.  Post,  No.  181,  at  Braddock, 
Penn.,  bears  his  name,  and  a beautiful  granite  shaft 
erected  on  the  memorable  field  of  the  British  Gen- 
eral’s defeat,  where  the  Father  of  our  Country  met 
his  first  baptism  of  fire,  lias  recently  been  erected 
bearing  Major  Albert  M.  Harper’s  name  in  letters 
of  bold  relief.  During  the  war  Mr.  Harper  was 
chairman  of  the  Local  Finance  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs  and  thus  rendered  patriotic  services  to 
his  country.  But  the  memory  of  his  soldier-boy  is 
cherished  by  him  as  the  noblest  service  that  he  has 

* Note.— The  settler,  Michael  Metcalf,  their  ancestor,  emi- 
grated to  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  1637,  bringing  'with 
him  his  wife,  children  and  dependents.  He  had  been  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Norwich,  England,  whence  he  was  forced 
to  escape,  as  stated  by  him  in  a letter  still  extant,  by  reason 
of  the  “ religious  tyranny  ” of  Bishop  Wren,  of  Norwich.  Of 
his  descendants  was  Arunah  Metcalf,  of  New  York — the  father 
of  Nathan  above— who  for  many  years  filled  public  positions 
of  honor  and  trust,  as  sheriff  of  his  county  and  member  both 
of  State  and  National  Legislatures  ; and  who  was  the  friend 
of  his  fellow-townsmen,  Cooper,  the  novelist,  and  of  DeWitt 
Clinton,  at  whose  obsequies  he  was  pall-bearer.  Hon.  Arunah 
Metcalf  intermarried,  July  6,  1793,  with  Eunice  Williams, 
youngest  daughter  of  Veach  Williams  and  Lucy  Walsworth, 
daughter  of  William  Walsworth,  of  Groton,  by  his  first  wife, 
Mary  Avery,  and  granddaughter  of  William  Walsworth  and 
Mary  Seaton,  who  came  from  England  in  1689.  The  marriage 
of  Veach  Williams  and  Lucy  Walsworth  was  a union  that 
linked  together  several  families  of  note  in  the  early  history 
of  New  England,  some  of  which  are  traceable  for  a long  era 
in  the  history  of  the  mother  country.  One  of  the  representa- 
tives of  these  two  families  was  William  Williams,  a signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  whose  wife  was  Mary, 
daughter  of  Jonathan  Trumbull,  colonial  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut, friend  and  comrade  of  Washington;  while  Mrs. 
Lucy,  wife  of  Mr.  Veach  Williams,  was  sixth  in  lineal  descent 
from  Thomas  Clinton,  3d,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  being  grand- 
daughter of  Susannah  (Palmes)  Avery,  who  was  the  grand- 
daughter of  Lady  Susan  Clinton,  daughter  of  Thomas,  3d, 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  the  wife  of  General  John  Humfrey, 
Deputy  Governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony. 
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rendered  his  adopted  country  in  permitting  the 
youth,  when  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  to  brave 
the  dangers  of  war  and  camp-life  in  the  noble  cause 
for  which  he  bled.  Surrounded  by  the  loving  mem- 
bers of  his  family, who  have  always  revered  his  coun- 
sel as  they  love  his  character,  he  devotes  himself  to 
the  enrichment  of  mind  and  culture  of  intellect  as  a 
close  student  in  his  library,  where  he  has  gathered 
one  of  the  largest  collections  of  valuable  books  to 
be  found  in  any  home  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 
Among  the  thousands  of  volumes  on  his  shelves, 
there  is  scarcely  one  that  Mr.  Plarper  does  not  know 
so  thoroughly  as  to  be  able  to  turn  at  once,  without 
the  use  of  an  index,  to  the  page  where  he  desires  to 
find  any  passage  to  which  he  has  occasion  to  refer. 
In  June,  1886,  he  celebrated  his  golden  wedding,  at 
which  old  and  valued  friends  sat  round  the  table  to 
drink  the  health  of  the  couple  that  had  spent  half  a 
century  of  happy  years  together. 


JOHN  LIVINGSTON  LUDLOW. 

DR.  JOHN  LIVINGSTON  LUDLOW,  for  many 
years  one  of  the  most  distinguished  physicians  of 
Philadelphia,  was  born  in  New  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey,  May  14,  1819.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Rev. 
John  Ludlow,  D.D.,  LL.D  and  Catlyntje  Van  Slyck 
Ryley.  His  father  was  a descendant  of  Gabriel 
Ludlow,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1694.  Having 
been  an  officer  in  Cromwell’s  army,  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  England  after  the  Restoration.  His  wife 
was  Sarah  Hanmer,  a daughter  of  the  first  Episco- 
pal minister  of  New  York.  On  his  mother’s  side 
Dr.  Ludlow  came  of  Holland  Dutch  lineage,  her 
people  having  been  among  the  early  settlers  of  the 
Mohawk  Valley.  At  the  time  of  his  birth,  his 
father  was  pastor  of  the  First  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  of  New  Brunswick.  Three  years  later  the 
family  removed  to  Albany,  New  York,  where  his 
father  had  been  called  to  the  North  Dutch  Church, 
and  amidst  the  delightful  social  surroundings  of 
that  aristocratic  old  church,  his  boyhood  was 
passed.  In  1834  the  Rev.  John  Ludlow  accepted 
the  position  of  Provost  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  remained  for  eighteen  years. 
His  son  accompanied  him  and  entering  that  institu- 
tion at  fourteen  years  of  age  in  third  term  freshman 
class,  commenced  his  life  in  Philadelphia.  In  1838 
he  graduated  with  high  honors,  and  afterwards  em- 
braced the  study  of  medicine,  finishing  his  medical 
course  at  the  University  in  1841,  and  from  this  date 
until  his  death,  June  21,  1888,  his  career  was  a 
prominent  part  of  the  medical  history  of  Philadel- 
phia. In  July,  1844,  he  married  Mary  A.  L.  Rozet, 


the  eldest  daughter  of  John  Rozet,  a well  known 
retired  merchant  of  Philadelphia.  A woman  of 
rare  beauty,  and  loveliness  of  character,  she  was  on 
her  father’s  side  of  French  extraction,  and  on  her 
mother’s  was  descended  from  Judge  Hollenback,  a 
prominent  settler  of  the  historic  Valley  of  Wyoming 
in  Pennsylvania.  Immediately  after  Dr.  Ludlow’s 
graduation,  he  commenced  his  connection  with  the 
Philadelphia  Hospital,  and  his  active  services,  as 
lecturer  and  visiting  and  consulting  physician,  ex- 
tended over  a period  of  thirty  years.  Amidst  the 
pressing  cares  and  anxieties  of  his  profession,  and 
the  fatigue  attending  a very  large  private  practice, 
he  always  found  time  to  devote  to  the  suffering 
poor;  and  through  his  clinical  instructions  young 
men  went  forth  well  prepared  to  battle  with  disease, 
from  having  witnessed  the  skill  and  tenderness,  and 
listened  to  the  learning  and  pure  teachings  of  their 
perceptor.  Upon  resigning  active  duties  in  con- 
nection with  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  the  Board 
of  Guardians  of  the  Poor,  in  recognition  and  appre- 
ciation of  his  untiring  services,  conferred  upon  him 
the  honorary  title  of  “Emeritus  Physician,”  in  the 
hope  that  the  hospital  might  still  retain  the  benefits 
of  his  ripe  experience  and  counsel.  He  was  amongst 
the  founders  and  earliest  members  of  many  societies 
connected  with  his  profession  in  the  city  of  his 
adoption,  and  ever  interested  in  all  projects  for  the 
promotion  of  knowledge  and  advancement  of 
science.  While  a very  young  man  he  wrote  a 
“ Manual  for  the  Examination  of  Students,”  which 
for  many  years  was  extensively  used,  but  although 
he  frequently  contributed  to  periodicals  and  jour- 
nals throughout  his  life,  his  extreme  dislike  to  the 
mechanical  part  of  authorship  prevented  his  giving 
to  the  world  those  residts  of  his  long  and  varied 
experience  and  extensive  learning  which  many  of 
his  friends  hoped  and  looked  for.  Dr.  Ludlow  was 
a member  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  of  the 
State  and  County  Medical  Societies,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Philadelphia  Surgeons  for  the  exami- 
nation of  applicants  for  pensions,  and  senior  phy- 
sician to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  having  been 
appointed  a member  of  the  medical  staff  at  the  time 
of  its  organization.  Dr.  Ludlow  was  a gentleman 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  his  dignified  bear- 
ing bending  with  graciousness  alike  to  rich  and 
poor,  the  lofty  and  the  humble.  His  characteris- 
tics gave  evidence  equally  of  his  long  line  of  gentle 
ancestry  and  his  Christian  training.  Modest  and 
unobtrusive,  high-minded,  honorable  and  just  in  all 
his  dealings,  he  commanded  the  respect  and  affec- 
tion of  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  A wise 
counsellor,  a steadfast  friend,  a “good  physician” 
in  the  truest  sense,  his  noble  and  unselfish  life  was 
spent  in  the  service  of  his  fellow-men. 
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CALVIN  WELLS. 

CALVIN  WELLS,  one  of  the  foremost  manufac- 
turers of  Pittsburgh,  was  born  in  Genessee  County, 
New  York,  December  26,  1827.  His  father  had  re- 
moved thither  about  1820  from  Greenfield,  Massachu- 
setts, where  his  family  had  long  been  one  of  promi- 
nence and  distinction.  The  robust  mental  and  moral 
qualities  which  distinguished  Mr.  Wells  and  which 
have  moulded  his  successful  career,  were  derived 
from  a sturdy  ancestry  on  both  sides.  His  grand- 
father, Colonel  Daniel  Wells,  was  prosperously  en- 
gaged in  commercial  enterprises,  but  with  many 
others  suffered  irreparable  injury  when  the  Em- 
bargo Act  put  its  deadly  blight  upon  so  many  of  the 
promising  investments  and  business  ventures  of  the 
young  Republic.  Of  his  three  sons,  Daniel  attained 
a high  position  in  the  law,  and  became  a judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts.  Another  son, 
Franklin  Wells,  removed  to  Ohio,  where  his  educa- 
tion and  superior  advantages  gave  him  a conspic- 
uous place  among  the  pioneers,  and  made  him 
Associate  Justice  of  Lorain  County.  The  third  son, 
Calvin,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was  an  upright 
and  straight-forward  man,  of  sterling  character  and 
earnest  convictions.  When  he  settled  in  Western 
New  York,  he  purchased  a farm  and  also  a half 
interest  in  a mill  property.  With  his  care  of  these 
interests  he  united  the  practice  of  the  little  law  re- 
quired in  those  primitive  days  and  served  as  jus- 
tice of  the  peace.  He  was  an  elder  of  the  Congrega- 
tional and  afterwards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
community  in  which  he  lived.  The  mother  of  Mr. 
Wells  was  a woman  of  exceptional  strength  and  en- 
dowments. She  was  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Taggart,  who  was  for  many  years  a commanding 
figure  in  Western  Massachusetts,  and  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  both  there  and  at  Washington. 
Of  Scotch-Irish  descent  and  boasting  a lineage  that 
ran  back  to  the  siege  of  Derry,  he  was  altogether  a 
remarkable  man.  Though  a Presbyterian  clergy- 
man, he  did  not  limit  his  labors  to  the  pulpit.  He 
believed  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  minister  to  accept 
the  full  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  and  for  thir- 
teen years  he  represented  his  district  in  Congress. 
Known  through  all  the  country  about  as  “Parson 
Taggart,”  he  exercised  unbounded  sway  over  the 
people,  who  reposed  implicit  trust  in  his  rugged 
and  forcible  leadership,  and  who  accepted  his  polit- 
ical instruction  as  faithfully  as  his  religious  teach- 
ings. His  long  service  in  Congress  came  at  a time 
when  the  policy  and  character  of  the  young  Repub- 
lic were  being  formed  and  when  many  complicated 
and  delicate  questions  demanded  treatment.  In 


dealing  with  them,  his  strong  sense  and  saving 
judgment  were  greatly  esteemed  b}r  his  associates. 
His  intellectual  qualities  were  of  a high  type, 
and  he  was  a natural  leader  among  men.  He 
was  one  of  the  veterans  of  the  House  when 
Henry  Clay  began  his  career,  and  became  the  stead- 
fast friend  and  counsellor  of  the  young  statesman, 
who  was  destined  to  play  so  great  a part  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country.  The  daughter  of  this  not- 
able man  inherited  his  positive  qualities.  She  pos- 
sessed a tenacious  memory,  rare  intellectual  gifts 
and  a deep  religious  character.  She  was  active  in 
good  works  and  left  a strong  impression  on  the 
minds  and  character  of  her  children.  The  subject 
of  the  present  sketch  was  the  youngest  of  a famil}- 
of  three  sons  and  one  daughter.  While  a boy  he 
met  with  an  accident  by  which  one  ankle  was 
crushed,  and  it  was  some  years  before  he  outgrew 
its  ill  effects.  This  misfortune  kept  him  from  the 
ruder  sports  and  contests  of  boyhood,  and  gave  his 
earlier  years  a more  quiet  and  studious  turn.  He 
enjoyed  the  ordinary  advantages  of  school,  and 
early  developed  the  marked  mechanical  taste  and 
talent  which  have  distinguished  his  business  life. 
When  but  fourteen  years  old  he  lost  his  mother,  and 
with  this  blow  at  the  home  he  took  his  departure 
and  entered  the  general  store  of  a brother-in-law  at 
Detroit.  Here  he  remained  two  years,  when  his 
brother-in-law  removed  farther  west,  and  -young 
Wells  returned  to  Batavia,  New  York,  where  he 
again  secured  employment  in  a store,  and  served 
for  three  years.  But  he  had  alwaj^s  cherished  a 
desire  for  a better  education,  and  under  its  prompt- 
ings he  applied  to  his  brother,  Rev.  Samuel  Taggart 
Wells,  a Presbyterian  clergyman,  who  lived  at 
Pittsburgh.  The  response  was  a summons  to  come 
to  his  house  and  attend  the  Western  University. 
Accepting  this  invitation  he  proceeded  to  Pitts- 
burgh, and  on  November  19,  1847,  landed  without 
fortune,  but  with  ample  pluck  and  ability,  at  the 
place  which  was  thenceforward  to  be  his  home. 
He  entered  the  Western  University  and  remained 
for  more  than  a year.  Then  he  became  bookkeeper 
in  the  wholesale  dry  goods  house  of  Benjamin 
Glyde.  In  1850  he  formed  the  business  connection 
which  was  to  determine  his  main  life  work.  He 
entered  the  employment  of  Dr.  Hussey,  a man  of 
great  force,  who  was  then  engaged  in  the  coffee 
business.  A copper  mill  and  warehouse  had  been 
established  at  Pittsburgh,  and  for  a time  Mr.  Wells 
had  a large  part  in  managing  it.  Dr.  Hussey  was  a 
man  of  various  enterprises,  and  in  1852  he  diverted 
Air.  Wells,  under  the  firm  name  of  Hussey  & Wells, 
to  the  bacon  and  pork  business,  to  sell  the  product 
of  his  Gosport  packing  house.  This  continued 
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until  1858,  when  the  firm  of  Hussey,  Wells  & Co., 
embracing  Thomas  M.  Howe  and  James  M.  Cooper, 
was  organized  to  manufacture  steel.  The  inaugura- 
tion of  that  enterprise  marked  an  epoch  in  the 
development  of  one  of  the  great  industries  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Wells  was  made  general  manager, 
and  he  now  found  a work  which  was  congenial  to 
his  talents.  He  spent  several  months  in  a thorough 
investigation  of  everything  that  related  to  the  man- 
ufacture of  steel.  With  the  mastery  of  the  subject 
thus  acquired,  he  entered  in  1859  upon  the  erection 
of  ample  works.  The  business  grew  rapidly  and 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  gave  it  great  impetus 
and  prosperity.  Mr.  Wells  devoted  himself  to  its 
demands  with  signal  assiduity  and  capacity.  He 
supervised  the  expanding  buildings  and  machinery, 
and  travelled  widely  to  place  the  increasing  pro- 
duct. It  was  the  first  establishment  in  the  country 
directed  wholly  and  continuously  to  the  highest 
grades  of  steel.  The  partial  and  incomplete  at- 
tempts made  elsewhere  had  not  achieved  success. 
For  the  first  time  English  steel  found  a real  and 
dangerous  American  competitor,  and  English  rep- 
resentatives naturally  came  over  to  ascertain  whether 
this  new  rival  industry  was  only  a temporary  spurt 
or  whether  it  had  enduring  qualities.  They  found 
that  it  was  intelligently  and  firmly  established  on  a 
sound  basis,  and  that  it  meant  continued  and  suc- 
cessful development.  For  seventeen  years  Mr. 
Wells  gave  his  energies,  with  the  highest  degree  of 
success,  to  the  management  of  this  great  business, 
and  finally,  in  1876,  he  sold  his  interest  and  severed 
his  long  association  with  Dr.  Hussey.  With  his 
restless  vigor,  however,  he  had  years  before  engaged 
in  other  enterprises  and  formed  other  business  con- 
nections. In  1865  he  became  a half  owner  in  the 
firm  of  A.  French  & Co.,  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  railway  elliptic  springs.  To  this  concern  he 
brought  the  same  large  conceptions  and  thorough 
work  which  marked  all  his  undertakings.  Its  busi- 
ness prospered  with  the  great  railroad  development. 
Soon  after  its  establishment  it  turned  out  over 
three  thousand  tons  of  springs  a year,  and  within  a 
few  years  its  annual  production  rose  to  more  than 
five  thousand  tons.  In  1884,  after  a connection  of 
nearly  twenty  years,  Mr.  Wells  sold  out  his  interest, 
in  order  to  devote  himself  more  fully  to  other  en- 
terprises with  which  he  had  meanwhile  become 
identified.  In  1878  he  was  elected  and  still  remains 
President  and  Treasurer  of  the  Pittsburgh  Forge 
and  Iron  Company,  of  which  he  had  been  for  some- 
time a stockholder.  It  had  long  languished,  and 
his  assumption  of  its  active  management  was 
promptly  signalized  by  energetic  measures.  With 
liberal  expenditure  the  works  were  reconstructed 


and  enlarged,  and  equipped  with  all  the  modern 
appliances  and  improvements,  so  that  its  capacity 
has  been  increased  to  twenty-five  thousand  tons  of 
finished  material  a year.  Ten  years  earlier  Mr. 
Wells’  tireless  energy  had  taken  still  another  direc- 
tion. In  1868  his  attention  was  called  to  investiga- 
tions which  had  been  made  in  the  West  in  connec- 
tion with  spelter,  and  to  the  practical  business 
possibilities.  His  quick  discernment  grasped  the 
opportunity,  and  in  association  with  several  friends 
he  organized  the  Illinois  Zinc  Company.  He  was 
chosen  President  and  Treasurer  at  the  beginning, 
and  still  holds  these  positions.  The  works  were 
located  at  Peru,  in  La  Salle  County,  as  the  most 
eligible  point,  and  they  have  grown,  with  rolling 
mills,  foundries  and  all  the  equipment,  into  the 
second  largest  zinc  works  in  the  country.  The  orig- 
inal capital  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  has  been  in- 
creased to  four  hundred  thousand.  The  annual 
product  is  eight  thousand  tons  of  spelter  and  the 
enterprise  has  been  signally  successful.  In  1877 
Mr.  Wells  entered  upon  an  undertaking  entirely 
different  from  any  in  which  he  had  hitherto  en- 
gaged. At  the  solicitation  of  a friend  he  joined  in 
the  purchase  of  the  Philadelphia  Press,  furnishing 
most  of  the  capital.  He  had  not  expected  to  give 
it  personal  direction,  but  soon  found  it  necessary 
to  do  so  for  the  protection  of  his  investment.  After 
various  experiments,  he  in  1880  secured  Charles 
Emory  Smith  as  Editor,  and  with  him  entered  upon 
a thorough  reorganization  of  the  paper.  Mr.  Wells 
applied  to  its  development  the  same  executive 
force  which  he  had  displayed  in  other  business 
ventures.  His  guiding  rules  are  the  same  in  all  his 
various  enterprises — thorough  organization,  com- 
plete equipment,  and  the  best  standards.  In  build- 
ing up  the  newspaper  property,  of  which  he  is  still 
the  chief  owner,  he  displayed  unflinching  nerve 
amid  early  trials,  and  unbounded  faith  in  the  ulti- 
mate results  of  sound  principles.  He  has  steadily 
directed  the  most  liberal  expenditures  and  the  un- 
stinted employment  of  all  the  multiplied  resources 
of  modern  journalism.  In  connection  with  the  im- 
mediate management  he  has  given  it  his  personal 
attention,  and  under  his  enlightened  policy  The 
Press  has  not  only  become  eminently  successful  and 
prosperous  as  a newspaper  property,  but  in  point  of 
influence,  character  and  general  ability  it  confessedly 
stands  in  the  front  rank  of  American  journals.  Mr. 
Wells  has  held  various  other  relations.  A director 
in  the  Exchange  National  Bank,  in  the  Consolidated 
Gas  Company  and  in  the  Chartiers  Natural  Gas 
Company,  he  has  been  associated  with  much  of 
the  business  activity  of  Pittsburgh.  He  declined 
the  proffer  of  the  Vice-Presidency  for  Pennsylvania 
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of  the  National  Tariff  League,  hut  is  a member  of 
the  executive  committee.  For  personal  participa- 
tion in  politics  he  has  had  little  time  or  inclination. 
In  1884  the  Republican  State  Convention  nominated 
him  at  the  head  of  the  electoral  ticket  as  Elector-at- 
large,  and  he  and  his  ticket  were  elected.  Though 
tendered  other  places  of  political  honor  he  has 
steadily  declined.  Mr.  Wells  is  a man  of  marked 
individuality.  His  conspicuous  success  is  the  legiti- 
mate fruit  of  his  strong  mental  and  moral  qualities. 
Pie  has  unflinching  nerve,  an  indomitable  will  and 
unyielding  pertinacity  in  whatever  he  undertakes. 
Neither  threatening  opposition  nor  unexpected 
difficulties  can  deflect  him  from  a course  upon 
which  his  mature  judgment  has  determined.  With 
these  attributes,  he  unites  the  varied  resources  and 
the  facile  flexibility  which  adapt  themselves  to 
changing  requirements.  He  is  equally  strong  in 
conception  and  in  execution.  Cast  in  a large  mould, 
with  great  breadth  of  view  and  comprehensiveness 
of  grasp,  he  plans  on  the  broadest  scale  and  goes  to 
his  mark  with  a bold  and  direct  hand.  Next  to  the 
wide  range  of  his  intellectual  vision,  his  most  sig- 
nal faculty  is  his  rare  executive  power  and  talent 
for  organization.  This  faculty  embraces  a keen 
and  discriminating  judgment  of  men,  and  the  most 
systematic  principles  of  management.  With  this 
creative  force  he  has  not  hesitated  to  grapple  with 
enterprises  which  have  drooped  and  failed  in  other 
hands,  and  to  invigorate  them  with  new  life  by  his 
more  decisive,  liberal  and  progressive  measures. 
The  secret  of  his  policy  is  the  constant  maintenance 
of  the  best  standards,  and  it  has  been  illustrated  in 
every  undertaking  with  which  he  has  been  iden- 
tified. 


CHARLES  EMORY  SMITH. 

CHARLES  EMORY  SMITH,  Editor  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Press , is  one  of  that  type  of  men  in  whose 
career  there  has  been  no  retrogression.  From  the 
time  he  entered  journalism,  and  became  a power 
and  a factor  in  the  political  history  of  a great  State, 
he  has  risen  steadily  and  surely,  and  has  not  yet 
reached  the  zenith  of  his  ability.  Mr.  Smith  was 
born  at  Mansfield,  Conn.,  February  18,  1842.  His 
parents  removed  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  seven  years 
later  and  his  early  education  was  obtained  in 
that  city.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  graduated 
from  the  Albany  Academy,  and  immediately  after 
began  his  first  work  in  journalism  in  the  editorial 
columns  of  the  Albany  Evening  Transcript.  While 
thus  engaged  he  passed  the  biennial  examination  of 
Union  College,  entering  at  the  opening  of  the  junior 


year  in  1859.  Although  only  seventeen  years  of  age 
then,  he  displayed  a lively  interest  in  the  political 
questions  of  the  day  and  became  Captain  of  the 
College  “Wide  Awakes” — a Republican  campaign 
club.  This  was  the  birth  of  an  allegiance  to  the 
principles  of  a party  which  he  believed  to  be  right, 
and  an  allegiance  that  has  never  swerved  an  iota, 
nor  faltered  in  the  face  of  the  most  obstinate  oppo- 
sition. He  represented  Union  College  on  the  Board 
of  Editors  of  the  University  Review — a periodical 
published  in  New  Haven  with  a view  of  uniting  the 
literary  talent  of  a number  of  colleges.  In  1861  he 
■was  finally  graduated,  and  then  entered  upon  a 
career  which  has  been  exceptionally  active  and 
honorable,  as  well  as  completely  successful.  The 
great  struggle  between  the  North  and  the  South  had 
but  just  begun.  The  State  of  New  York  was  one 
of  the  most  active  in  the  North  in  recruiting,  and 
the  city  of  Albany  was  the  central  point  in  prepara- 
tions for  the  field.  One  of  the  most  important 
soldiers  in  this  work  of  mobilization  was  the  gal- 
lant General  John  F.  Rathbone.  He  saw  in  Mr. 
Smith  those  qualities  which  would  make  him  valu- 
able in  a confidential  relation  and  appointed  him 
Military  Secretary,  following  this  with  a promotion 
to  the  office  of  Judge  Advocate-General  with  the 
rank  of  major.  The  young  journalist  faithfully  ful- 
filled the  duties  of  this  responsible  office  for  a year 
and  a half,  and  during  that  time  demonstrated  his 
ability  to  handle  with  tact  and  conscientious  care 
the  complex  and  manifold  machinery  of  requisitions 
and  orders  which  came  through  his  department. 
When  a change  in  the  methods  of  enlistment  came, 
Mr.  Smith  took  a position  in  the  office  of  the  Adju- 
tant-General of  the  State,  wliere  he  remained  until 
Horatio  Seymour  became  Governor  in  1863.  Then 
resigning  he  became  a teacher  in  the  Albany  Acad- 
emy, and  while  occupying  this  place  he  contributed 
daily  to  the  Albany  Express  two  columns  of 
pithy,  forceful  editorial  matter,  which  attracted 
general  attention  not  only  for  its  patriotism, 
but  for  the  persistency  and  cogency  of  the  appeals 
made  in  behalf  of  the  loyal  North  and  her  needs 
for  soldiers.  Mr.  Smith  was  induced  to  drop  his 
teaching  about  this  time  and  accept  an  editorial 
position  on  the  newspaper,  in  whose  columns  he 
had  gained  more  than  a local  reputation,  even  while 
fulfilling  his  duties  in  the  Albany  Academy.  The 
young  editor  had  carefully  studied  the  momentous 
issues  of  the  day,  and  when  he  dashed  in  with  a vim 
and  a vigor  that  stamped  him  at  once  as  the  man 
for  the  place,  he  began  to  make  his  impress.  The 
War  of  the  Rebellion  was  just  over  and  the  great 
political  problems  it  left  remained  for  solution. 
The  Express , which  up  to  that  time  had  paltered 
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along  in  a slip-shod  sort  of  fashion,  began  to 
show  signs  of  vigorous  and  aggressive  life.  From 
a modest,  easy-going  local  paper  it  began  to  de- 
velop into  a political  factor.  Its  opinions  were 
widely  quoted ; its  advice  carefully  regarded.  Mr. 
Smith’s  value  to  the  paper  was  so  quickly  made 
apparent  that  he  secured  a part  ownership  in  the 
property  and  was  given  editorial  control.  In  1806 
Governor  Fenton  was  re-elected  and  the  relations 
between  him  and  Mr.  Smith,  intimate  as  they  had 
been  before,  became  more  closely  cemented.  The 
Albany  Journal  was  not  friendly  to  the  Governor, 
and  when,  in  1867,  the  Express  gained  a decisive 
victory  in  the  State  nominations,  its  young  editor 
came  into  greater  prominence  than  before,  and  his 
paper  became  the  most  formidable  rival  at  the  State 
Capital  that  the  Journal  had  ever  met  in  its  own 
party.  Between  Mr.  Smith  and  Governor  Fenton 
there  existed  a bond  of  friendship,  which  was 
strengthened  when,  in  1868,  without  relinquishing 
his  journalistic  connection,  the  editor  became  the 
Governor’s  private  secretary,  retaining  that  intimate 
and  confidential  relation  until  the  expiration  of  his 
term.  The  proprietors  of  the  Journal  began  to  see 
as  early  as  1868  that  there  lacked  something  in  the 
editorial  management  of  their  newspaper,  and  Mr. 
Smith  was  asked  to  cast  his  fortunes  with  them. 
He  declined  to  do  so  until  he  could  go  in  his  own 
way,  and  in  1870  he  became  associate-editor  on  the 
Journal  and  later  on  assumed  the  full  editorial  com- 
mand of  the  paper.  While  in  this  capacity  (and  in 
fact  many  years  before),  he  had  taken  a deep  inter- 
est in  the  educational  affairs  of  the  State  and  in  his 
Alma  Mater.  In  1871  he  was  elected  a trustee  of 
Union  College  for  a term  of  five  years.  He  re- 
mained joint  editor  with  Mr.  George  Dawson  on  the 
Journal  until  1876,  and  then  that  gentleman  retired, 
leaving  Mr.  Smith  in  full  and  absolute  control  of  the 
paper.  It  was  well  known,  however,  that  his  had 
been  the  laboring  oar  and  largely  the  guiding  hand 
in  the  political  conduct  of  the  Journal  during  all 
the  period  of  his  connection.  In  this  position  he 
was  regularly  elected  a delegate  to  the  annual  State 
Convention,  and  it  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  the 
unwritten  party  law  that  he  should  head  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions  and  should  prepare  the  plat- 
form. This  was  a post  requiring  tact  and  care,  for 
the  opposition  was  ever  on  the  alert  to  pick  a flaw 
in  a declaration  or  make  capital  out  of  a construc- 
tion. In  1876  Mr.  Smith  was  made  a delegate  to  the 
National  Republican  Convention,  and  took  a lead- 
ing part  in  the  preparation  of  the  platform.  Dur- 
ing all  of  these  years  the  influence  of  the  Journal 
was  steadily  directed  towards  a liberal  party  policy. 
In  1877  Mr.  Smith  carried  the  first  principles  of 


Civil  Service  Reform  in  the  State  platform,  and  in 
1878,  after  a serious  party  schism,  he  framed  and 
offered  a platform  which  united  the  support  of 
Roscoe  Conkling,  the  head  of  the  opposition,  and 
of  William  M.  Evarts,  the  head  of  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Hayes.  Armed  as  he  was  with 
these  experiences,  and  fully  equipped  in  all  that 
pertained  to  his  chosen  profession,  Mr.  Smith  was 
the  man  needed,  when  in  1880  he  was  called  upon 
to  take  control  of  the  Philadelphia  Press.  The  old 
war  Press,  under  the  able  direction  of  John  Wein 
Forney,  had  been  the  leading  and  most  progressive 
newspaper  of  its  day,  but  the  Press  in  time  of 
peace  had  so  degenerated  that,  as  one  writer  aptly 
put  it,  “ it  was  a newspaper  stranded  in  the  shal- 
lows of  a diminishing  circulation.”  Colonel  Forney 
had  been  unfortunate,  and  what  was  once  a great 
power  and  a valuable  property  was  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy.  The  proprietor  sold  it  to  several  gen- 
tlemen who  were  satisfied  after  a short  struggle  that 
they  would  only  sink  deeper  in  the  mire  of  debt, 
and  gladly  disposed  of  it  to  Mr.  Calvin  Wells  of 
Pittsburgh.  The  position  occupied  by  that  news- 
paper in  metropolitan  journalism,  and  as  a force  in 
politics  to-day,  is  the  most  significant  evidence  of 
what  Charles  Emory  Smith  has  accomplished. 
When  he  assumed  control  he  found  the  paper  lack- 
ing in  everything,  from  the  mechanical  department 
to  the  business  office,  and  from  the  business  office 
to  the  editorial  rooms.  Years  of  lax  discipline  had 
helped  to  sink  what  was  once  the  great  Republican 
organ  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  into  a mire  of 
doubt.  It  was  while  matters  were  in  this  shape 
that  Mr.  Smith  took  the  helm  of  the  sinking  craft. 
With  that  discretion  and  foresight  which  charac- 
terized all  his  undertakings  in  earlier  life  he  saw  at 
once  what  was  lacking.  He  began  immediately  to 
gather  about  him  the  brightest  and  brainiest  men 
that  money  could  procure.  He  changed  the 
methods  of  the  old  regime  completely.  This  was 
an  undertaking  far  more  difficult  than  the  starting 
of  a new  newspaper — it  was  the  revivication  of  a 
moribund;  the  rehabilitation  of  a dismantled  hull. 
The  Garfield-IIancock  campaign  had  just  opened 
when  Mr.  Smith  undertook  the  task  of  putting  The 
Press  on  its  feet.  Its  influence,  which  had  been 
slipping  away  for  years,  was  about  at  its  lowest  ebb, 
but  the  change  in  its  editorial  direction  was  at  once 
made  manifest  to  the  people  of  Philadelphia,  and 
to  the  people  of  the  State.  In  less  than  six  months 
the  new  impress  was  widely  felt.  The  vigorous 
policy  and  staunch  Republicanism  of  the  new  edi- 
tor; the  quickness  with  which  he  seized  every 
opportunity  for  the  advancement,  not  only  of  the 
paper,  but  of  the  party,  attracted  very  general 
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attention.  Four  years  later  the  Pras  came  into 
wider  prominence  by  the  stand  it  took  and  the 
influence  it  exerted  in  the  nomination  of  James  G. 
Blaine.  By  that  time  the  paper  had  taken  great 
strides  forward.  Although  maintaining  and  ex- 
pounding the  principles  of  the  Republican  party, 
Mr.  Smith  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
at  the  head  of  a newspaper,  a journal  which  should 
accurately  reflect  the  happenings  of  the  time  and 
present  them  without  bias  to  the  reader.  In  the 
performance  of  this  work  the  editor  of  the  Press 
recognized  the  necessity  of  infusing  fresh  blood 
into  every  department,  and  in  the  selection  of  his 
staff  he  took  only  those  men  who  were  en  rapport 
with  his  methods  and  his  ideas.  At  the  expiration 
of  eighteen  months  after  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia, 
he  had  a complete  organization.  A great  army  of 
correspondents  had  been  appointed  through  the 
State,  and  arrangements  had  been  made  for  an 
unrivalled  telegraphic  service.  By  a thorough  and 
almost  perfect  system  of  classification  and  conden- 
sation the  important  news  of  the  day  in  every  part 
of  the  globe  was  covered,  and  nothing  was  omitted 
from  the  columns  of  the  Press  that  deserved  to  be 
printed.  Then  came  a series  of  exposures  of  public 
abuses,  which  the  newspaper  laid  bare,  and  forced 
legal  cognizance  where  such  abuses  called  for  legal 
remedy.  In  March,  1881,  a Sunday  edition  was 
added  to  the  daily.  The  title  of  a newspaper  which 
had  been  printed  for  several  years,  under  the  name 
of  The  Sunday  Press,  was  purchased  in  order  to 
avoid  any  confusion  between  the  two.  This  issue 
sprang  into  popular  favor  within  a very  few  months. 
The  regular  edition,  improved  as  it  was  in  every 
department,  though  more  than  doubled,  had  not 
increased  in  circulation  commensurate  with  its 
excellence.  It  was  an  eight  page  paper  sold  at  three 
cents.  Mr.  Smith  saw  what  was  needed  and  the 
price  of  the  paper  was  reduced  in  October,  1883,  to 
two  cents.  Immediately  did  the  wisdom  of  this 
step  become  apparent.  In  twelve  months  the  cir- 
culation had  again  doubled  and  quadrupled.  The 
campaign  edition  of  1883-4  rose  to  100,000,  and  the 
Press,  from  a State  and  local  paper,  began  to  attain 
a National  circulation.  It  found  its  way  into  every 
State  in  the  Union,  and  into  nearly  every  Congres- 
sional District.  No  expense  was  spared  in  any  of 
the  departments  of  the  paper  to  bring  its  standard 
as  high  as  the  highest.  Fortunately  for  Mr.  Smith, 
he  was  backed  by  a sagacious,  courageous  and  liberal 
man,  who  heartily  co-operated  in  the  work  of  devel- 
opment, and  the  result  was  shown  in  the  splendid 
success  that  was  gradually  but  firmly  established 
and  placed  the  Press  where  it  is  to-day— one  of  the 
chief  Republican  newspapers  of  the  United  States. 


Even  while  absorbed  in  his  editorial  labors,  Mr. 
Smith  did  not  neglect  his  duty  as  a loyal  Repub- 
lican, and  as  a promoter  of  educational  interests. 
He  had  been  honored  in  the  State  of  New  York  in 
1879,  by  being  elected  Regent  of  the  University  of 
Ne  w Y ork  by  the  Legislature  on  the  unanimous  nom- 
ination of  the  Republican  caucus,  a position  that  he 
held  until  he  removed  from  the  State.  He  could 
always  be  commanded  when  his  voice  was  needed 
to  expound  from  the  stump  the  principles  of  the 
party  which  he  had  cherished  so  long.  Between 
1877  and  1887  he  made  hundreds  of  addresses  before 
large  audiences  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware.  He  made  the  annual  address 
before  the  State  Press  Association  in  Lockport,  N. 
Y.,  and  was  elected  President  of  that  body  in  1874. 
He  has  also  spoken  before  the  New  York  State 
Teachers  Association,  the  New  York  State  Military 
Association,  and  at  the  Commencements  of  Lafay- 
ette, Muhlenberg,  Dickinson,  the  Palatinate,  and 
the  State  Colleges  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Rutgers 
College  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Delaware  State 
College.  He  has  done  effective  work  on  the  stump 
in  three  Presidential  campaigns.  For  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes,  in  1876,  James  A.  Garfield,  in  1880,  and 
James  G.  Blaine,  in  1884,  he  did  a vast  amount  of 
telling  work.  He  opened  the  campaign  for  the 
State  Committee  in  1881,  and  his  speech  was  such  a 
master-piece  of  logic  and  convincing  eloquence  that 
it  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  documents  used  in 
the  campaign.  The  Republican  delegates  from 
Philadelphia  to  the  National  Convention  of  1888 
having  determined  to  present  Mayor  Edwin  H. 
Fitler  as  a candidate  for  President,  Mr.  Smith  was 
invited  to  make  the  presentation  speech.  He 
was  accordingly  elected  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation,  to  fill  a vacancy 
in  the  delegation  and  as  one  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  State  made  the  speech  in  which 
Mayor  Fitler  was  formerly  placed  before  the  Con- 
vention. He  received  the  solid  vote  of  the  Phila- 
delphia delegates,  and  several  from  the  interior  of 
Pennsylvania  and  from  other  States.  With  this 
compliment  his  name  was  withdrawn.  Mr.  Smith 
is  a man  of  great  nervous  force.  He  is  about  medium 
height  and  has  a strong  face,  in  which  is  set  a pair 
of  dark,  expressive  eyes.  His  voice  is  clear  and 
pleasing,  and  as  he  becomes  warmed  up  to  his  sub- 
ject, it  increases  in  volume  and  vibratory  strength, 
responding  to  the  enthusiasm  which  he  invariably 
creates  in  his  audience.  He  is  a forcible  and  grace- 
ful writer,  presenting  a case  calmly  and  dispassion- 
ately, but  with  a logical  strength  that  is  wholly 
convincing.  He  is  a master  of  rhetoric,  and  of 
English  undefiled,  and  his  editorial  opinions  are 
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noted  for  tlieir  brilliancy  and  purity  of  diction  as 
well  as  for  their  virility.  The  Press  of  to-day  is  a 
marvellous  newspaper.  Its  daily  edition  is  recog- 
nized by  every  journalist  in  the  country  as  one  of 
the  completest  newspapers  in  the  United  States. 
The  Sunday  issue  is  perhaps  even  more  of  a marvel 
than  the  daily.  Not  only  is  it  a complete  newspaper, 
but  it  is  a repository  for  the  most  carefully  selected 
literature  and  distinctive  features  that  money  can 
buy  and  busy  brains  suggest.  That  the  editor  of 
the  Press  has  yet  reached  the  zenith  of  his  power, 
either  in  statecraft  or  journalism,  is  not  believed  by 
those  who  know  his  ability,  and  whether  he  shall 
choose  to  continue  to  guide  the  great  newspaper  he 
has  created,  or  enter  into  a high  place  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Nation  is  as  yet  an  unsettled  question. 

1 

J.  EDGAR  THOMSON. 

The  history  of  transportation  in  the  Keystone 
State,  and  of  the  great  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  con- 
tains few  names  which  stand  for  greater  force,  activi- 
ty and  achievement  than  does  that  of  the  late  J.  Edgar 
Thomson,  whom  we  may  also  remark  had  a National 
reputation.  He  wras  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  of  dis- 
tinguished descent,  and  a son  of  John  Thomson,  of 
Delaware  County,  who  laid  out  and  constructed  in 
1809  the  first  experimental  railroad  in  the  United 
States,  extending  from  Leiper’s  stone  quarry  (in  Del- 
aware County)  to  the  Delaware  River.  The  life  of  our 
subject,  so  intimately  identified  with  railroads,  may 
be  said  to  have  had  its  beginning  almost  simultan- 
eously with  the  inauguration  of  the  railroad  era, for  he 
was  born  only  the  year  before  his  father’s  pioneer 
efforts  on  the  quarry  tramway,  February  10,  1808, 
and  he  came  naturally  by  the  trade  which,  being 
afterwards  developed,  led  to  the  accomplishment  of 
such  great  results  in  the  transportation  world.  His 
father,  whose  ancestors  came  from  England  with 
William  Penn  and  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Philadelphia,  was  himself  a remarkable  man,  and 
did  much  to  direct  the  course  of  J.  Edgar  Thom- 
son’s early  activities.  He  had  attained  a high  repu- 
tation as  a civil  engineer  before  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  and  was  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  some  notable  public  works,  among 
them  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Canal.  He  was 
for  a number  of  years  in  the  employ  of  the  Holland 
Land  Company,  which  owned  large  tracts  of  terri- 
tory in  northwestern  Pennsylvania  and  western 
New  YTork,  and  it  was  while  thus  engaged  that  he 
performed  a feat  which  is  quite  celebrated  in  Union 
history,  and  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  annals  of 


Philadelphia  and  other  localities.  This  was  the 
building  and  sailing  of  the  schooner  “White  Fish.” 
The  craft  was  constructed  by  Thomson  and  an  as- 
sistant at  “Presque  Isle”  (now  Erie),  in  1793,  con- 
veyed by  ox  teams  around  Niagara,  launched  in 
Lake  Ontario,  and  thence  passed  by  way  of  the  lake 
and  a small  river  to  Oneida  Lake,  again  overland 
by  ox  power  to  the  Mohawk,  down  that  stream  and 
the  Hudson  to  the  Atlantic,  and  thence  was  sailed 
down  the  coast  and  up  the  Delaware  to  Philadel- 
phia, being  the  first  vessel  that  ever  made  the  trip 
from  Lake  Erie  to  New  York  and  the  Quaker  City. 
The  little  craft  was  given  a place  of  honor  in  Inde- 
pendence Square,  and  remained  there  as  an  object 
of  curiosity  until  destroyed  by  the  elements.  J. 
Edgar  Thomson  received  much  of  his  early  and 
preparatory  education  and  practical  drilling  from 
his  father  (who  lived  until  1842),  and  commenced 
his  professional  career  in  1827,  with  the  engineer 
corps  employed  upon  the  original  surveys  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Columbia  Railroad,  having  re- 
ceived a regular  appointment  thereto  from  the 
Board  of  Canal  Commissioners  of  the  State.  In 
1830  the  State  having  failed  to  make  appropriations 
necessary  for  the  continuance  of  construction,  Mr. 
Thomson  transferred  his  services  to  the  Camden 
and  Amboy  Railroad  Company,  having  been  given 
the  position  of  principal  assistant  engineer  of  the 
eastern  division.  He  did  not  remain  long  in  the 
employ  of  this  company,  but  went  to  Europe  to  ex- 
amine the  public  works  of  that  continent,  where  he 
received  many  practical  suggestions.  After  his 
return,  in  1832,  he  was  appointed  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  Georgia  Railroad,  extending  from  Augusta  to 
Atlanta,  with  a branch  to  Athens,  in  all  two  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  miles,  making  the  longest  railway 
under  the  control  of  one  company  then  in  the  United 
States.  His  services  to  that  company  were  of  great 
value,  and  he  contrived  to  hold  the  position  until 
1847,  when  without  any  solicitation  on  his  part  he 
was  chosen  as  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  to  which  he  brought  the  benefit  of  his 
abilities  and  large  experience.  In  their  first  annual 
report  the  directors  said  that  “in  the  selection  of  a 
Chief  Engineer  the  Board  was  fortunate  in  securing 
the  services  of  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Thomson,  a gentleman 
of  enlarged  professional  experience  and  sound  judg- 
ment, who  had  obtained  a well-earned  reputation 
upon  the  Georgia  Road,  and  in  whom  the  Board 
place  great  confidence.”  A little  less  than  five 
years  later  Mr.  Thomson  was  elected  President  of 
the  company,  and  in  that  capacity  he  witnessed  the 
completion  of  many  an  important  measure,  which 
he  had  originated  as  Chief  Engineer.  It  was  under 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  Mr.  Thomson  that 
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the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  constructed  in  a 
superior  manner,  and  made  the  most  perfect  road 
in  America.  It  was  built  in  spite  of  many  large 
difficulties,  not  the  least  of  which  was  overcoming 
the  barrier  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  by  an  easy 
and  practically  working  grade.  Mr.  Thomson  was 
retained  in  position  as  President  without  interrup- 
tion until  his  death,  a period  of  twenty-seven  years, 
during  which  time  he  devoted  to  the  great  enter- 
prise unremittingly  an  amount  of  care  and  attention 
probably  greater  than  was  ever  bestowed  by  any 
American  upon  a similar  work.  His  reputation 
was  established  South  as  well  as  North,  and  he  con- 
fessedly stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession.  It  has 
been  said  of  him  that  “ he  did  more  than  any  one 
man  to  establish,  create  and  perfect  the  railway  sys- 
tem of  the  American  Continent,”  and  the  praise, 
high  as  it  was,  undoubtedly  did  not  transcend  the 
limit  of  truth.  Because  of  the  generally  recognized 
safety  of  Mr.  Thomson’s  counsels,  his  profound 
judgment  and  the  exalted  nature  of  the  business 
position  he  held,  his  aid  and  influence  were  sought 
by  the  promoters  of  many  projects,  and  he  willingly 
gave  them  the  benefit  of  his  experience.  The 
American  Steamship  Company,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  largely  indebted  to  his  sagacity  and  unwaver- 
ing interest  in  the  business  of  the  city,  for  its  exis- 
tence. He  also  exerted  a strong  influence  for  the 
good  of  the  city  by  his  activity  as  a member  of  the 
Park  Commission.  But  it  was  probably  in  the 
development  of  the  universal  resources  of  the  State 
that  he  was  most  widely  and  lastingly  useful.  He 
had  unbounded  faith  in  the  value  of  the  coal  and 
iron  treasures  of  Pennsylvania,  understood  every 
field,  and  wherever  it  was  possible  for  the  great  cor- 
poration over  which  he  presided  to  advance  their 
development,  the  work  was  promptly  done.  For 
nearly  fifty  years  he  labored  incessantly  and  ardu- 
ously as  a railroad  builder  and  manager,  and  for 
more  than  half  that  period  he  held  the  position  of 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Company,  combining 
with  its  duties  many  others  of  a business  and  semi- 
public character.  It  was  not  strange  that,  carrying 
these  great  burdens,  his  life  should  have  been  ex- 
hausted before  the  allotted  limit  of  three  score 
years  and  ten  was  reached.  His  mind  remained 
clear  to  the  last,  but  his  physical  health  was  broken 
by  the  long,  hard  strain  of  exacting  and  responsible 
duties,  and  finally  he  was  released  from  life’s  work 
upon  the  27tli  of  May,  1874.  The  larger  portion  of 
his  fortune  was  willed  by  him  for  the  founding  of  a 
charity  for  a certain  class  of  people  connected  with 
the  railways  he  had  been  instrumental  in  creating. 
This  is  the  St.  John’s  Orphanage,  opened  on  Ritten- 
liouse  Square,  Philadelphia,  December  4,  1882.  It 


affords  a home  and  school  for  the  daughters  of 
those  employees  who  have  died ; first,  in  the  service 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad ; secondly,  in  that  of 
the  Georgia  Railroad  Company,  and  then  of  any 
other  railroad  in  the  United  States — the  girls  being 
taken  between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten  years,  and 
kept  until  they  are  sixteen,  when  they  are  put  out 
to  service  or  taught  a trade.  They  are  given  a plain 
education,  instructed  in  household  work,  sewing, 
etc.,  and  given  a home  and  protection  while  they 
are  preparing  to  support  themselves.  The  respect 
in  which  Mr.  Thomson  was  held,  by  reason  of  his 
sagacity,  enterprise  and  integrity,  was  attested  by 
the  expressions  of  numerous  public  bodies  in  the 
city  where  the  great  part  of  his  quiet,  unobtrusive 
career  was  passed.  He  was  a man  of  marked  char- 
acter and  strong,  positive  nattire,  in  the  summing 
up  of  which  a friend  has  written  as  follows  : “No- 
ticeable traits  were  his  reticence  and  taciturnity. 
Devoting  all  his  life  and  his  great  natural  abilities 
to  the  cidtivation  of  one  set  of  ideas,  his  accumula- 
tion of  professional  information  was  enormous. 
This  vast  knowledge  made  him  exceedingly  cautious 
and  careful,  conservative  in  his  ideas,  and  generally 
slow  to  execute.  But  when  his  conclusions  were 
reached,  and  the  emergency  required  it,  he  became 
grandly  enterprising,  and  permitted  no  obstacle  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  success.  His  thoughts  and 
opinions  were  rarely  made  known,  while  he  displayed 
an  infinite  patience  in  listening  to  the  views,  desires, 
hopes,  fears  and  plans  of  others.  Actions  spoke 
for  him,  not  words.  He  absorbed  the  knowledge 
of  others,  weighed,  considered  and  digested  thor- 
oughly, and  reached  conclusions  by  cool,  method- 
ical reasoning.  When  conceived,  he  knew  no  hesi- 
tancy or  doubt.  The  determination  -was  as  fixed  as 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  success  seemed  to  come  as 
a result  of  his  faith.  His  conception  of  the  future 
of  American  railroads  seems  now  almost  supernat- 
ural. For  twenty  years  he  marked  out  and  reiter- 
ated in  his  annual  reports  the  plan  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company,  and  he  never  deviated 
from  that  plan,  pursuing  it  persistently,  patiently 
and  faithfully,  until  it  was  fully  accomplished.  To 
such  a man  system  was  everything,  and  there  can  be 
no  question  but  that  much  of  the  success  attending 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  owing  to  the  almost 
military  rigidity  with  which  its  workings  were  ar- 
ranged and  managed  under  his  inspiration.  He 
had  that  great  faculty  of  a general — a good  judg- 
ment of  character  and  capabilities.  In  this  he  was 
rarely  mistaken,  and  his  confidence  once  placed,  he 
was  loyal  to  its  recipients,  never  abandoning  or 
failing  to  sustain  them.  This  friendship  was  un- 
demonstrative, except  in  acts.  He  had  few  intimate 
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associates  outside  of  his  own  family,  and  was  utterly 
indifferent  to  popular  applause.  His  affections 
seemed  centered  in  the  great  corporation  he  con- 
trolled, and  whatever  conduced  to  the  success  of 
that,  present  or  remote,  was  the  thing  to  be  done, — 
the  end  to  he  attained.” 


DANIEL  AGNEW. 

HON.  DANIEL  AGNEW,  of  Beaver,  Beaver 
County,  Pa.,  an  eminent  jurist,  formerly  President- 
Judge  of  the  Seventeenth  Judicial  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  that  State,  was  born  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  January 
5,  1809.  On  the  paternal  side  he  is  of  Irish  ances- 
try, and  on  the  maternal  of  Welsh.  His  grand- 
father, Daniel  Agnew,  emigrated  from  County 
Antrim,  Ireland,  to  the  province  of  New  Jersey  in 
1764.  He  settled  in  Princeton  and  was  for  a time 
in  the  Revolutionary  army.  Of  his  eight  children, 
the  eldest,  James,  was  graduated  at  Princeton  Col- 
lege in  the  class  of  1795,  studied  medicine  with  Dr. 
Maclean,  father  of  the  late  President  of  Princeton 
College,  and  after  taking  two  courses  of  lectures  at 
the  Medical  University  in  Philadelphia,  was  gradu- 
ated May  31,  1800.  He  established  himself  in  prac- 
tice in  Trenton,  and,  in  January,  1806,  married  Sarah 
Bond,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Major  Richard  Howell,  a 
veteran  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  afterward 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  Chancellor, 
holding  the  latter  office  for  a period  of  nine  years. 
He  was  descended  from  the  Howells  of  .Caerfille,  in 
Wales.  About  the  year  1810  Dr.  Agnew  determined 
to  remove  westward.  He  made  a prospecting 
journey  alone  to  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  re- 
turned in  1813,  riding  on  horseback  all  the  way 
from  Natchez  to  Princeton,  and  passing  through 
the  Indian  country  then  known  as  the  wilderness. 
In  the  following  October  he  set  out  with  his  family 
to  establish  a home  in  Mississippi.  His  wife,  how- 
ever, became  alarmed  at  the  dangers  of  navigation 
as  then  rudely  conducted,  and  declined  to  make 
the  flat-boat  voyage  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Rivers.  Under  these  unexpected  circumstances,  on 
reaching  Butler  County,  Pa.,  Dr.  Agnew  concluded 
to  settle  in  that  vicinity,  and  shortly  afterward 
located  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  until  his  death  in  1840.  Two  States 
may,  therefore,  claim  an  interest  in  the  honors  that 
have  fallen  to  Judge  Agnew,  that  of  his  birth  and 
that  of  his  accidental  adoption  and  subsequent  dis- 
tinction. Dr.  Agnew  gave  his  son  the  best  educa- 
tional advantages  of  the  day,  including  a full  course 


at  the  Western  University  at  Pittsburgh.  After 
being  graduated,  Daniel  began  the  study  of  law 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Henry  Baldwin  and 
W.  W.  Fetterman,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
1839,  when  but  twenty  years  old.  He  at  once 
opened  an  office  in  Pittsburgh,  but  believing  that  a 
smaller  place  would  offer  superior  inducements  to  a 
young  lawyer,  he  removed  to  Beaver  a few  months 
later,  and  there,  although  originally  intending  to 
remain  only  a year  or  two  at  most,  made  his  per- 
manent home,  under  the  encouragement  of  an  un- 
looked for  success  at  the  bar.  Impressed  by  the 
vast  amount  of  litigation  growing  out  of  the  un- 
settled condition  of  titles  to  land  in  a newly  popu- 
lated region,  he  applied  himself  at  the  outset  of  his 
professional  career,  to  the  mastery  of  the  intrica- 
cies of  this  species  of  causes.  As  a land  lawyer  he 
made  a progress  in  his  business  and  reputation  that 
was  all  the  more  notable  because  of  his  youthful- 
ness, and  he  soon  came  to  be  recognized  as  a young 
man  of  singularly  acute  mind,  phenomenal  memory 
and  rigid  application.  In  1833  he  connected  him- 
self with  the  newly  organized  Whig  party,  and  by 
reason  of  his  natural  gifts  of  oratory  soon  advanced 
to  the  position  of  a leader.  Three  years  later  his 
abilities  commanded  such  a degree  of  respect  that, 
while  only  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  he  was  elected 
a member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  which 
assembled  in  1837,  holding  sessions  both  in  Harris- 
burgh  and  in  Philadelphia,  and  framing  a series  of 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  1790,  which  sub- 
sequently became  parts  of  it.  He  was  the  author 
of  that  important  amendment  regulating  the  ap- 
pointment and  tenure  of  the  judiciary,  which 
through  its  introduction  by  his  colleague,  Mr.  John 
Dickey,  became  known  as  “ Dickey’s  Amendment,” 
and  was  in  force  until  modified  by  the  amendment 
of  1850.  Upon  the  expiration  of  this  service  he  re- 
sumed his  practice  and  pursued  it  until  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  of  1840,  when  he  took  the  stump 
in  the  interest  of  General  Harrison  and  delivered 
many  effective  speeches.  Fascinating  as  were  the 
excitements  and  associations  of  a political  cam- 
paign, and  conspicuous  as  his  abilities  had  ren- 
dered him,  he  resolutely  declined  to  be  considered 
in  any  light  an  aspirant  for  public  office.  His  prac- 
tice had  reached  large  proportions,  and  he  was  un- 
willing that  anv  considerations  should  deflect  him 
from  the  proper  management  of  it.  In  the  cam- 
paign of  1844  he  was  again  prevailed  upon  to  take 
the  stump,  and  he  then  labored  earnestly  for  the 
success  of  Henry  Clay.  In  1848,  despite  his  known 
aversion  to  political  office,  he  was  made  a Presiden- 
tial Elector  on  the  Taylor  and  Fillmore  ticket  and, 
urged  by  appeals  he  felt  unable  to  resist,  to  canvass 
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the  western  portion  of  the  State  in  its  support.  In 
this  campaign  he  was  compelled  to  meet  the  strong 
opposition  of  the  anti-slavery  men,  led  by  Joshua 
R.  Giddings,  and  was  the  only  speaker  in  his  region 
familiar  with  their  arguments  and  able  to  answer 
them.  In  the  summer  of  1851  Governor  Johnston 
appointed  him  President-Judge  of  the  Seventeenth 
Judicial  District  of  Pennsylvania,  then  composed 
of  Beaver,  Butler,  Mercer  and  Lawrence  Counties, 
to  All  a vacancy,  and  in  the  election  of  the  following 
October  the  people  of  the  district  testified  to  his 
high  standing,  professional  fitnesg  and  personal 
worth  by  electing  him  to  the  position  for  the  full 
term  of  ten  years.  This  term  of  service  was,  in  the 
main,  free  of  events  of  a public  character.  But  as 
it  was  drawing  to  a close  the  rumblings  of  the  ap- 
proaching conflict  between  the  two  sections  of  the 
country  attracted  all  classes  to  the  consideration  of 
the  loyalty  of  their  judiciary.  Unionists  felt  that 
much  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  their  cause  would 
depend  upon  the  firmness  of  the  judges  before  whom 
many  complicated  and  unusual  questions  would  be 
brought.  In  the  case  of  Judge  Agnew  there  was 
nothing  in  his  words  or  actions  that  could  yield 
the  least  pretext  for  alarm.  He  had  administered 
his  high  office  with  wise  discretion,  and  had  abun- 
dantly proved  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  Not 
only  the  people  of  his  district,  but  the  officials  of 
the  State  felt  a secure  confidence  in  his  integrity 
and  patriotism,  and,  although  he  would  have  been 
personally  gratified  with  the  opportunity  for  re- 
tirement, it  seemed  settled  by  common  consent  that 
he  shoidd  be  retained  in  the  position,  rather  than 
that  it  should  be  occupied  by  an  untried  man.  As 
a result,  Judge  Agnew  was  without  opposition  re- 
elected in  1861  for  a further  term  of  ten  years.  The 
spirit  of  secession  manifested  itself  in  his  district 
early  in  that  year.  As  soon  as  its  presence  was 
determined,  Judge  Agnew  assumed  the  task  of 
organizing  a Committee  of  Safety,  of  one  hundred 
trusty  citizens,  and  became  its  chairman.  Off  the 
bench  his  views  on  the  situation  were  given  with 
no  uncertain  ring,  and  his  actions  in  the  various 
patriotic  movements  in  his  district  comported  with 
his  strong  Union  utterances.  On  the  bench  it  was 
his  privilege  to  establish  his  loyalty  as  early  as  the 
month  of  May.  He  wTas  the  first  of  the  State  judges 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  aiders  and  abettors  of  re- 
bellion around  him,  and  to  enforce  the  necessity  of 
strict  obedience  and  the  paramount  duty  of  un- 
swerving fidelity  to  the  Federal  Government.  In 
charging  the  grand  jurors  of  Lawrence  County  he 
instructed  that  treason  wras  a crime,  and  all  who 
had  any  lot  or  part  in  it  were  criminals  before  the 
law.  He  combatted  with  great  lucidity  the  doc- 


trine held  by  many  of  the  Northern  allies  of  re- 
bellion, that  aid  to  the  enemies  of  the  United  States, 
which  the  Constitution  defines  to  be  treason,  meant 
foreign  enemies  only ; and  charged  specifically  that 
where  a body  of  men  were  actually  assembled  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  by  force  a treasonable 
purpose,  all  those  who  performed  a part,  however 
minute  and  however  remote  from  the  scene  of 
action,  were  actually  leagued  in  the  general  con- 
spiracy, and  were  to  be  considered  traitors.  Fur- 
thermore, he  took  up  the  claim  that  the  Federal 
Government  had  no  power  to  defend  and  maintain 
itself  against  domestic  assault,  in  an  elaborate  ad- 
dress on  “The  National  Constitution  in  its  Adapta- 
tion to  a State  of  War.”  This  address  was  so  timely, 
so  powerful  in  argument,  and  so  positive  in  conclu- 
sions, that  it  drew  wide-spread  attention  to  its 
learned  author.  Its  delivery  was  repeated  in  Har- 
risburgh  in  February,  1863,  by  special  request  of  the 
Legislature,  and  the  Union  League  Club  of  Phila- 
delphia published  two  large  editions  of  it,  and 
scattered  it  throughout  the  loyal  States  in  pamphlet 
form.  That  it  immeasurably  strengthened  the 
Union  cause  cannot  be  questioned,  neither  that  it 
was  one  of  the  really  great  documents  of  that  trying 
period.  In  the  critical  days  of  1863,  when  all  pos- 
sible means  were  being  taken  to  add  weight  to  the 
State  ticket  which  his  eminent  services  demanded 
that  the  Hon.  Andrew  G.  Curtin  should  head,  the 
Republican  party  turned  instinctively  to  Judge 
Agnew,  and  gave  him  the  nomination  for  the  posi- 
tion of  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State. 
The  personal  character  of  the  ticket,  and  the  mo- 
mentous principles  it  represented,  carried  the  day 
by  a majority  of  15,000.  In  this  office  of  exalted 
trust,  Judge  Agnew  was  called  upon  almost  imme- 
diately to  decide  a question  of  law  of  vast  National 
importance.  The  former  bench  had  by  a majority 
vote  pronounced  against  the  constitutionality  of  the 
draft  law,  and  the  question  recurring  to  the  new 
court,  whereof  the  senior  members  were  divided  in 
opinion,  it  became  his  duty  to  render  a decision.  In 
a carefully  prepared  opinion  he  maintained  that  the 
Federal  Government  had  a right  to  suppress  rebel- 
lion and  enforce  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Congress, 
and  concluded  by  affirming  the  constitutionality'  of 
the  law  under  consideration.  A still  graver  ques- 
tion arose  shortly  after  this,  involving  a construction 
of  constitutional  provisions,  the  principles  of  marine 
insurance,  and  the  status  of  the  seceded  States. 
The  record  shows  that  it  grew  out  of  the  capture  of 
the  merchant  vessel,  “John  Welsh,”  by  the  Con- 
federate privateer  “Jeff  Davis,”  and  the  question  at 
issue  was  whether  the  letters  of  marque  of  the  lat- 
ter and  the  nature  of  the  service  in  which  she  was 
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engaged  divested  lier  capture  of  its  piratical  charac- 
ter. Judge  Woodward,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
State,  sustained  her  capture  as  an  act  of  war  by  a 
de  facto  government.  Judge  Agnew  denied  Judge 
Woodward’s  conclusions.  His  opinion  asserted  that 
secession  and  confederation  were  nullities ; that  the 
United  States  was  the  supreme  government  both  de 
jure  and  de  facto ; that  while  its  functions  were 
temporarily  suspended  in  certain  districts,  its  actual 
existence  continued  everywhere  within  its  rightful 
jurisdiction,  coupled  with  actual  possession  of  im- 
portant posts  in  every  seceded  State,  necessarily  ex- 
cluding all  other  sovereignties ; and  that  a rebellion 
or  attempted  revolution  by  a portion  of  a people, 
taking  the  form  of  a government,  but  leaving  the  true 
government  in  esse,  actively  and  successfully  assert- 
ing its  rightful  authority,  with  important  posses- 
sions, did  not  constitute  a de  facto  government,  for 
the  reason  that  it  in  no  sense  represented  a nation 
in  fact  nor  exercised  its  sovereignty.  He,  therefore, 
denied  Judge  Woodward’s  conclusions  of  an  accom- 
plished revolution — the  position  of  an  independent 
power  de  facto — and  the  abrogation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion in  the  seceded  States,  leaving  them  under  the 
laws  of  war  and  of  nations  alone.  Again : Pennsyl- 
vania was  the  third  State  in  which  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  Act  of  Congress,  authorizing  the  issuing 
of  treasury  notes  and  making  them  lawful  money 
and  a legal  tender  for  debt,  was  called  in  question. 
New  York  and  California  were  the  first  two,  and 
their  courts  had  sustained  the  act.  Plolding  that  a 
specific  contract  for  payment  in  coin  was  not  pay- 
able in  treasury  notes,  and  that  the  lattfer  were  re- 
ceivable only  for  debts  payable  in  lawful  money, 
Judge  Agnew,  with  Judges  Strong  and  Reed,  over- 
ruled Chief  Justice  Woodward  and  Judge  Thomp- 
son, and  brought  the  Supreme  Court  of  Peunsylvauia 
into  line.  Judge  Agnew  had  in  fact  decided  the 
same  question  in  the  same  way  while  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  of  Butler  County.  His  opinion 
was  published  in  the  Legal  Journal  of  Pittsburgh. 
During  his  service  on  the  Supreme  Court  bench, 
Judge  Agnew  rendered  many  other  important  de- 
cisions, and  interpreted  many  principles  of  law 
which  have  become  recognized  as  standard  author- 
ity, not  only  in  his  own  but  in  other  States.  Among 
these  the  gravity  of  the  questions  involved  and  the 
influence  of  his  opinions,  give  an  appropriateness  to 
the  mention  of  three  cases  in  this  connection.  The 
first  was  the  case  of  Speer  vs.  Blairsville.  In  this 
the  vital  question  was  that  touching  the  right  of  a 
State  to  raise  money  by  taxation  to  pay  bounties  for 
enlistments.  When  the  case  came  before  the  Su- 
preme Court,  ex-Chief  Justices  Black  and  Lowrie 
argued  in  opposition  to  the  power  to  tax ; but  Judge 


Agnew  settled  the  legality  of  the  act  imposing  the 
tax  in  an  opinion  which  placed  the  question  beyond 
future  controversy.  The  second,  in  brief,  involved 
the  right  of  deserters  from  the  military  service  to 
vote  at  State  elections.  Two  cases  came  before  the 
court  for  the  adjudication  of  the  one  principle,  that 
of  Huber  vs.  Reilly  and  McCafferty  vs.  Guyer.  In 
the  former  a majority  of  the  court  held  that  the 
electoral  franchise  of  a deserter  from  military  ser- 
vice could  not  be  taken  away  by  an  Act  of  Congress 
without  a conviction  of  desertion  by  a court  mar- 
tial, and  that  a board  of  election  officers  was  incom- 
petent to  try  the  fact.  Judge  Strong,  who  wrote 
the  opinion,  put  the  decision  on  this  ground,  con- 
ceding that  the  Act  of  Congress  was  not  an  ex  post 
facto  law,  and  that  Congress  had  power  to  pass  it. 
Judge  Agnew,  however,  maintained  that  the  ques- 
tion before  the  election  board  was  in  no  sense  a trial 
for  a penalty,  but  au  inquiry  into  a personal  privi- 
lege claimed  by  one  offering  to  exercise  it,  and  the 
real  question  was  one  of  fact  only,  desertion,  triable 
as  any  other  fact,  in  relation  to  citizenship,  by  the 
election  board ; the  consequence  being  declared  by 
Congress,  whose  right  to  declare  it  was  not  denied 
by  Judge  Strong.  In  the  second  case,  which  was 
presented  under  a State  law  authorizing  the  board 
of  election  officers  to  try  the  fact  of  desertion,  Judge 
Agnew  took  the  ground  that  the  whole  question  was 
resolved  into  the  single  inquiry  : Is  a deserter,  pro- 
scribed by  Act  of  Congress,  a freeman  under  the 
election  clause  of  the  Constitution  ? In  his  decision 
he  established  the  status  of  a freeman  by  tracing 
the  origin  of  the  term  from  the  earliest  historical 
periods  down  to  the  insertion  of  the  word  in  the 
State  Constitutions  of  1790  and  1838,  and  proved 
that  a proscribed  deserter  was  not  a freeman  within 
the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  Constitution.  He, 
therefore,  concluded  that  as  the  election  board  was 
authorized  by  a statute  to  determine  the  fact,  the 
appellant  was  rightfully  denied  a right  to  vote. 
The  third  case  arose  before  the  adoption  of  the 
XIVth  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  and 
before  the  passage  of  the  Pennsylvania  act  defining 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  negroes  within  the  State 
limits.  The  latter  act  made  it  an  offence  for  a rail- 
road company  to  discriminate  between  passengers 
on  account  of  their  race  or  color.  In  1867,  when 
the  case  in  question  reached  the  Supreme  Court, 
public  opinion  ran  high  in  favor  of  the  rights  of 
colored  people.  A lower  court  had  decided  against 
the  right  of  a railroad  company  to  direct  a negro 
woman  to  take  a different  seat  from  the  one  she  was 
occupying.  In  considering  the  point  made  in  the  first 
decision,  that  the  other  seat  was  “ one  in  all  respects 
as  comfortable,  safe,  convenient,  and  one  not  in- 
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ferior  to  the  one  she  left,”  Judge  Agnew  realized 
that  as  the  Constitution  and  precedents  stood  when 
the  case  arose,  it  was  impossible  to  deny  with  hon- 
esty that  the  legal  status  of  the  negro,  both  civil 
and  political,  differed  from  that  of  the  white  man  ; 
and  that  the  social  status  was  even  more  dissonant, 
that  the  rights  of  carriers  and  the  repugnance  of 
races  necessarily  involved  a reasonable  power  of 
separation  of  passengers,  as  a part  of  the  carrier’s 
duty  in  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace  and 
the  proper  performance  of  his  public  obligations. 
Of  all  the  judges  who  heard  the  argument,  Judge 
Reed  alone  dissented.  In  1873  Judge  Agnew  be- 
came Chief- Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  served  in  that  office  until  1879.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  period  of  his  service  on  the  bench  he 
worked  constantly,  and  each  Monday  morning  the 
sessions  of  the  court  had  a full  budget  of  his  de- 
cisions, while  his  vacations  were  given  up  to  the 
unravelling  of  more  than  usually  difficult  points. 
Shortly  after  he  became  Chief -Justice,  a majority 
of  the  Convention  called  to  propose  amendments  to 
the  State  Constitution,  to  be  voted  upon  by  the  peo- 
ple, conceived  that  its  powers  were  not  restricted 
by  the  call  under  which  it  was  convened : and, 
claiming  absolute  sovereignty,  undertook  to  dis- 
place the  existing  election  laws  in  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia by  an  ordinance,  without  any  previous 
submission  of  the  new  constitution  to  the  people,  as 
required  by  the  laws  under  which  the  Convention 
was  called  and  authorized.  The  case  came  before 
the  Supreme  Court  on  a proceeding  to  enjoin  the 
Convention’s  appointees  from  interfering  with  the 
lawful  election  officers.  There  was  at  first  a dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  some  members  of  the  court  to 
dismiss  the  bill  on  the  ground  of  want  of  jurisdic- 
tion ; but  the  Chief -Justice  prepared  an  opinion, 
which  has  been  considered  the  ablest  of  his  entire 
judicial  career,  during  the  night  following  the  argu- 
ment, and  upon  this  the  court  unanimously  agreed 
to  meet  the  question  on  its  merits,  and  enjoin  ap- 
pointees of  the  Convention  from  interfering.  This 
opinion  was  supplemented  by  another  by  Judge 
Agnew  in  what  is  known  as  “Wood’s  Appeal,”  in 
which  the  claim  of  absolute  sovereignty  was  dis- 
cussed upon  fundamental  principles,  and  the  same 
conclusion  reached.  It  was  an  interesting  fact,  de- 
veloped by  the  ruling  of  Judge  Cox  in  the  selection 
of  jurors  for  the  trial  of  President  Garfield’s  mur- 
derer, that  Judge  Agnew  was  the  first  judge  in 
Pennsylvania  and  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  country 
to  modify  the  rule  which  excluded  jurors  who  had 
formed  opinions  in  capital  cases,  and  admit  them 
if  their  opinions  were  not  so  fixed  but  that  they 
could  still  try  the  prisoner  on  the  evidence  alone. 


In  a murder  case,  in  1874,  Chief-Justice  Agnew 
considered  at  length  the  plea  of  insanity  as  a de- 
fense, and  laid  down  such  clear  rules  in  relation 
thereto,  that  his  most  pertinent  remarks  are  worthy 
of  repetition  here.  He  held  that,  “The  danger  to 
society  from  acquittals  on  the  ground  of  doubtful 
insanity  demands  a strict  rule.  Mere  doubtful  evi- 
dence of  insanity  would  fill  the  land  with  acquitted 
criminals.  To  doubt  one’s  sanity  is  not  necessarily 
to  be  convinced  of  his  insanity.  A person  charged 
with  crime  must  be  judged  to  be  a reasonable  be- 
ing until  a want  of  reason  positively  appears.  In- 
sanity as  a defense  must  be  so  great  as  to  have  con- 
trolled the  will  and  taken  away  the  freedom  of 
moral  action.  When  the  killing  is  admitted,  and 
insanity  is  alleged  as  an  excuse,  the  defendant  must 
satisfy  the  jury  that  insanity  actually  existed  at  the 
time  of  the  act ; a doubt  as  to  the  sanity  will  not 
justify  the  jury  in  acquitting.”  On  the  expiration 
of  his  term  of  service  as  Chief-Justice,  Judge 
Agnew  retired  to  his  home  in  Beaver,  with  a name 
respected  everywhere  and  a fame  that  will  live  in 
the  judicial  annals  of  the  Nation.  He  was  full  of 
honors,  and  although  full  of  years  also,  was  then 
and  still  is,  in  a large  enjoyment  of  physical  health 
and  mental  activity.  Since  his  retirement  he  has 
frequently  appeared  in  public  and  the  familiar 
courts  of  law.  He  delivered  the  address  of  welcome 
of  the  citizens  of  Pittsburgh  to  General  Grant  upon 
his  return  from  the  memorable  trip  around  the 
world.  He  supported  with  his  voice,  his  vote  and 
his  influence  the  candidacy  of  General  Garfield ; 
was  employed  by  Allegheny  County  in  the  cases 
growing  out  of  the  great  railroad  riots  of  July,  1877, 
prepared  the  address  to  the  Legislature,  and  argued 
the  question  of  the  county’s  liability  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and  more  recently  ar- 
gued the  case  of  Kelly  vs.  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  in 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  In  the  latter 
case  his  brief  was  an  elaborate  statement  of  the 
purpose  of  the  XIVth  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  a vindication  of  individual  funda- 
mental right,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  a 
case  of  unlawful  taxation,  infringing  upon  the  right 
of  property  without  due  process  of  law.  While 
all  of  his  decisions  as  a judge  bear  the  stamp  of  pro- 
found statesmanship,  those  rendered  during  and 
immediately  after  the  war  period  will  doubtless 
have  the  greatest  permanent  value.  These,  with 
the  consequences  probable  had  they  never  been 
given,  have  been  thus  succinctly  summed  up : 
“ Without  the  power  to  draft,  the  military  arm  of 
the  government  would  be  powerless.  Without 
money  to  carry  on  the  war  it  would  be  ineffectual. 
Without  the  power  to  pay  bounties,  the  hardships 
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of  war  would  fall  on  classes  least  able  to  be  spared. 
With  a de  facto  standing  of  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment it  would  have  been  entitled  to  recognition  by 
European  powers ; its  prize  court  decisions  would 
be  recognized  as  a valid  source  of  title ; its  ports 
would  be  opened  by  foreign  powers,  and  various 
obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  United  States 
to  prosecute  its  lawful  authority.  With  a right  to 
vote  by  deserters,  the  whole  policy  of  the  State 
might  be  changed  and  its  safety  endangered.”  In 
the  year  1880  the  Constitutional  Temperance 
Amendment  Association  of  Pennsylvania  was 
formed,  and  Judge  Agnew  became  its  first  Presi- 
dent. He  entered  into  the  work  actively,  making 
addresses  throughout  the  State,  and  contributed 
largely  to  the  passage  of  the  amendment  through 
the  blouse  of  Representatives,  by  a majority  of 
nearly  two  to  one.  It  failed  in  the  Senate,  but  ac- 
tive measures  were  continued  by  the  Association, 
Judge  Agnew  giving  his  personal  efforts,  and  mak- 
ing an  address  before  the  Assembly  in  1883,  which 
was  published  and  largely  circulated.  To  that  As- 
sociation, aided  by  other  temperance  organizations, 
much  of  the  success  of  the  Amendment  in  the  ses- 
sion of  1887  is  attributable.  Judge  Agnew’s  part 
was  active  and  influential.  Judge  Agnew  was 
married  in  July,  1831,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Moore, 
daughter  of  General  Robert  Moore,  a leading  lawyer 
and  Representative  in  Congress.  Six  children  were 
born  of  this  union,  two  of  whom,  the  eldest  son  and 
the  eldest  daughter,  are  dead.  The  latter  was  the 
wife  of  Col.  John  M.  Sullivan,  of  Allegheny  City, 
and  died  in  1874.  Of  the  others  there  are  two  sons, 
both  lawyers ; the  elder,  F.  H.  Agnew,  lately  a 
member  of  the  State  Senate,  is  practising  in  Beaver, 
and  the  younger,  Robert  M.  Agnew,  in  Lancaster, 
Pa.  One  of  the  daughters  is  the  wife  of  Hon.  Henry 
Hice,  of  Beaver,  President- Judge  of  the  Court  her 
father  presided  over  so  long  and  worthily.  The 
other  daughter  is  the  wife  of  Rev.  Walter  Brown, 
of  Cadiz,  Ohio.  Judge  Agnew’s  wife  died  after  a 
lingering  illness,  Oct.  1,  1888,  in  the  seventy-ninth 
year  of  her  age.  Judge  Agnew  has  been  honored 
with  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  two  sources,  first 
Washington  College  and  then  Dickinson.  To-day 
he  is  universally  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  and 
soundest  lawyers  that  ever  wore  the  ermine  of  the 
Keystone  State. 

• 

JOSIAH  COPLEY. 

JOSIAH  COPLEY,  a secular  and  religious  wri- 
ter of  great  vigor  and  force,  was  the  fourth  child  of 
Samuel  Copley  and  Jane  (Sibbet)  Copley,  and  was 


born  in  Shippensburg,  Pa.,  September  20,  1803.  His 
paternal  grandfather  was  a manufacturer  of  woolen 
goods  in  the  town  of  Leeds,  England,  a member  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  a man  of  large  and  lib- 
eral views,  for  in  the  Revolutionary  struggles  of  the 
colonies  against  the  mother  country  he  sympathized 
most  heartily  with  the  apparently  weaker  party.  He 
had  four  sons,  all  of  whom  came  to  this  country 
while  young  and  settled  here,  the  two  elder,  John 
and  Samuel,  arriving  in  1792.  Samuel  Copley  did 
business  in  Massachusetts  for  a short  time,  and  then 
went  to  Pittsburgh.  There  he  purchased  property 
which  is  now  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  but,  desiring 
to  return  to  England,  he  sold  out.  Changing  his 
mind,  however,  about  leaving  his  adopted  country, 
he  entered  into  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics  in 
partnership  with  his  brother  John,  in  the  town  of 
Shippensburg.  Here  he  was  married,  his  wife  being 
a North  of  Ireland  Presbyterian  and  a woman  of 
strong  religious  character.  Indeed,  it  was  to  the 
teachings  and  example  of  his  mother  that  Josiah 
owed  most  of  his  own  religious  nature.  She  died 
while  he  was  a boy,  and  Mr.  Copley  has  placed  on 
record  his  judgment  concerning  her  in  the  following 
words  : “ She  was  a woman  of  strong  and  original 
cast  of  mind,  gentle  but  firm,  sensitive  yet  patient. 
She  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  impressive 
readers  I ever  knew,  and  much  of  what  may  be 
called  the  keys  of  knowledge,  the  first  germs  of 
thought,  I gained  from  hearing  her  read,  especially 
the  Scriptures.  She  read  poetry  admirably,  and  no 
one  I ever  knew  surpassed  her  in  reading  and  recit- 
ing the  poetry  of  Burns,  or  in  singing  Scottish  bal- 
lads, with  which  her  memory  was  well  stored.” 
Shortly  after  the  birth  of  Josiah  his  father  went  into 
the  woolen  manufacture  in  Blairsville,  Pa.,  but  ow- 
ing to  the  troubles  between  this  country  and  England, 
and  the  consequent  commercial  depression,  he  was 
unsuccessful.  This  fact  preyed  upon  his  mind  and 
he  died  in  1813  in  poverty.  The  boyhood  of  Josiah 
was  thus  saddened  by  death  and  burdened  by  mis- 
fortune. He  was  apprenticed  at  an  early  age  to  the 
printing  business,  this  being,  in  fact,  in  the  spring 
of  1818,  when  he  was  bound  out  to  Mr.  John  Mc- 
Cahan,  of  Indiana,  Pa.,  who  printed  and  published 
a little  weekly  sheet  called  the  American.  Josiah 
was  at  this  time  in  his  fifteenth  year,  and  under  the 
severe  terms  of  his  master  was  bound  to  serve  until 
the  age  of  twenty-one — almost  six  and  a half  years. 
For  the  first  three  years  of  this  time  he  was  engaged 
to  spend  one-half  the  time  carrying  the  mail  on 
horseback,  his  employer  being  not  only  a printer 
but  a mail  contractor  on  two  or  three  different 
routes.  The  result  of  this  combination  on  the  part 
of  the  shrewd  Irishman  was,  that  he  not  only  got 
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his  mail  carried  without  cost,  but  was  able  to  dis- 
tribute his  papers  to  his  subscribers  at  the  same 
time.  The  route  was  from  Indiana  to  Butler  via 
Kittaning,  thence  to  Freeport  back  to  Kittaning, 
and  from  there  home,  a three  days’  ride  in  all.  This 
mail-carrying  gave  the  young  man  an  experience 
among  people,  taking  him  into  the  world  to  a cer- 
tain extent ; though  much  of  it  was  lonely  riding. 
He  seems  to  have  been  at  this  early  age  imbued 
with  religious  instruction  and  a tendency  in  that 
direction  not  usually  shown  in  boys,  for  he  tells  us 
himself  of  passing  away  the  time  while  riding,  at 
first  three  times  a week  and  afterwards  about  every 
day  in  the  week,  singing  psalms  and  hymns,  of 
which  his  memory  had  stored  away  a great  many, 
learned  in  the  happy  days  when  he  was  under  the 
pious  instruction  of  his  mother.  Often  his  journeys 
were  through  violent  tempests  of  snow  or  rain,  with 
flooded  streams,  bridges  carried  away,  and  all  the 
rough  and  dangerous  characteristics  of  a wild  coun- 
try when  storm-beaten.  In  commenting,  more  than 
half  a century  after,  on  this  portion  of  his  personal 
history,  Mr.  Copley  said  : “I  am  persuaded  that 
that  service  gave  a higher  and  better  direction  to 
my  whole  subsequent  life.  It  was  a school  into 
which  it  pleased  God  to  put  me— a dangerous  one 
to  be  sure,  both  morally  and  physically — but  he  led 
me  safely  through  it.  Not  once  during  all  those 
years  did  I meet  with  the  slightest  accident,  nor  did 
I do  or  say  anything  the  remembrance  of  which 
gives  me  pain.”  Probably,  also,  much  of  the  medi- 
tative habit  of  thought  and  the  power  of  close  ob- 
servation, which  were  the  marked  characteristics  of 
Mr.  Copley,  grew  out  of  this  hard  discipline.  In 
1825  he  went  into  partnership  with  Mr.  John  Croll, 
in  the  printing  business  in  Kittaning.  The  business 
included  the  Kittaning  Gazette , and  was  sustained 
to  a certain  extent  by  two  or  three  promine  nt  citi- 
zens of  the  town  who,  doubtless,  recognized  the 
strong  qualities  of  young  Copley’s  mind.  He  con- 
tinued to  publish  this  paper  for  eight  years,  during 
the  latter  four  alone.  During  this  period  he  was 
married  to  Mrs.  Margaret  Chadwick  Haas,  step- 
daughter of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Sibbet,  who  resided  in 
Philadelphia.  She  was  the  widow  of  a young  physi- 
cian who  sacrificed  his  life  during  an  epidemic  near 
Philadelphia  in  1824.  Mr.  Copley  was  married  to 
Mrs.  Haas  in  Philadelphia  in  1826.  They  made  a 
journey  to  Huntington  in  a private  conveyance,  and 
from  thence  to  Kittaning  by  stage.  The  Kittaning 
paper  was  a success  from  the  start,  and  determined 
Mr.  Copley  on  his  career.  For  the  remainder  of  his 
life  he  was  always  connected  with  newspapers,  both 
secular  and  religious.  He  became  best  known  for 
his  connection  with  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  which 


began  as  early  as  1838,  and  lasted  two  years,  when 
his  health  failed  and  he  removed  to  Appleby  Manor. 
Here  he  superintended  a farm  and  manufacturing 
establishment,  but  continued  to  write  for  various 
newspapers,  and  also  a number  of  pamphlets,  on 
general,  political  and  economic  subjects  It  was  at 
this  time  that  he  first  made  a collection  of  his  reli- 
gious articles,  under  the  title  of  '*  Thoughts  of  Fa- 
vored Hours.”  From  1850  to  1852  he  was  again  on 
the  staff  of  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  and  again  his 
health  failed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retire  tempora- 
rily from  that  position.  In  1860  he  removed  again 
with  his  family  to  Pittsburgh.  Now  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion  broke  out,  and  Mr.  Copley  had  four  sons 
engaged  in  it.  One,  John  Sibbet,  fell  at  the  battle 
of  South  Mountain,  Md.,  September,  1862.  Another 
son,  Albert,  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Stone 
River,  Tenn. , taken  prisoner,  and  from  exposure 
and  privation  during  captivity  died,  and  now  lies  in 
an  unknown  grave.  Another  son  was  taken  prisoner 
at  Chicamauga  in  1863,  and  suffered  untold  hard- 
ships for  eighteen  months  in  Libby  Prison  and  Cas- 
tle Thunder,  Richmond,  and  in  Danville  and  Ander- 
sonville,  and  North  and  South  Carolina.  Mean- 
while Mr.  Copley  had  begun  again  to  work  on  the 
Pittsburgh  Gazette  staff,  and  gained  a wide  fame  for 
his  articles  on  protection,  enjoying  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  clearest  and  strongest  writers  on 
that  subject  in  the  country.  He  remained  on  the 
Gazette  until  advancing  years  brought  a desire  for 
freedom  from  care  and  responsibility,  but  after  giv- 
ing up  his  desk  he  continued  to  supply  articles  for 
the  Gazette  as  the  spirit  moved  his  pen.  During 
these  latter  years  Mr.  Copley  became  better  known 
to  readers  of  the  religious  than  to  those  of  the  secu- 
lar press,  being  a valued  contributor  to  the  Presby- 
terian Banner , the  United  Presbyterian  and  other 
religious  papers  throughout  the  country.  As  a wri- 
ter he  possessed  a wonderful  command  of  language, 
and  though  slow  of  speech  could  write  rapidly,  with- 
out need  of  correction,  and  always  employing  the 
purest  English.  In  politics  Mr.  Copley  was  a Re- 
publican, and  before  the  war  was  a conservative 
Abolitionist.  He  was  also  a strong  temperance 
man,  taking  the  greatest  interest  in  advancing  that 
cause  up  to  the  latest  hours  of  his  life.  In  religious 
belief  he  was  a Presbyterian,  having  united  with 
that  church  in  very  early  life.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, bigoted,  but  recognized  the  several  evangelical 
denominations  as  only  other  divisions  of  one  grand 
army.  So  late  as  Christmas,  1884,  Mr.  Copley  pub- 
lished in  the  United  Presbyterian  a paper  entitled, 
“A  Crippled  Translation,”  in  which  he  sets  forth 
triumphantly  his  belief  that  portions  of  the  71st  and 
73d  Psalms  were  revelations  of  both  the  resurrection 
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of  the  body  and  the  consciousness  of  the  everlasting 
existence  of  the  soul.  In  1878  Mr.  Copley  published 
a volume  entitled,  “ Gatherings  in  Beulah,”  on  the 
title  page  of  which  was  a quotation  from  Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s  Progress.  This  latter  appears,  next  to  the 
Bible  itself,  to  be  the  book  of  all  books  that  Mr. 
Copley  most  read  and  loved.  After  a life  of  more 
than  fourscore  years,  in  November,  1884,  it  was 
seen  that  the  end  was  not  far  off.  The  last  day  of 
the  year  was  the  last  on  which  Mr.  Copley  left  his 
sick  room,  where  he  suffered  intensely  at  times, 
though  with  intervals  of  ease  and  rest.  As  his 
body  failed  his  spirit  seemed  to  grow  stronger,  and 
his  intelligence  to  shine  brighter.  He  died  in  the 
evening  of  March  2,  1885,  his  strong  and  clear  reli- 
gious character  being  sustained  to  the  last,  and,  to 
use  the  expression  of  the  writer  of  his  obituary  in 
the  Pittsburgh  Gazette , his  old  paper,  “ his  only  fear 
being  that  he  was  too  anxious  for  his  release  and  for 
his  entrance  into  that  better  world  he  habitually 
contemplated  as  his  final  home.”  In  1886  a collec- 
tion from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Copley  was  made, 
with  an  introduction  by  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Kellogg, 
D.D.,  and  published  by  his  old  publisher,  Anson  D. 
F.  Randolph,  of  New  York.  This  work  is  entitled, 
“ Gathered  Sheaves.”  In  this  volume  there  are 
sixty-nine  different  articles,  most  but  not  all  of 
which  are  distinctly  religious.  Among  those  of  a 
secular  character  is  one  entitled  “ Recollections  of 
Boyhood,”  in  which  the  author  sets  forth  many  of 
his  peculiar  experiences,  going  back  as  far  as  1810, 
when  he  went  to  school  in  a log  cabin  of  the  most 
primitive  kind.  Among  his  recollections  at  this 
period  were  seeing  the  great  comet  of  1811,  which 
stretched  from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith,  and  also  his 
observation  of  an  annular  eclipse  of  the  sun,  of 
which  the  locality  where  he  lived  appears  to  have 
been  exactly  the  centre.  He  remembered  the  inci- 
dents of  the  war  of  1812  and  recited  them,  and  also 
the  wars  of  the  first  Napoleon,  including  the  burn- 
ing of  Moscow.  The  tremendous  earthquake  which 
shook  a large  portion  of  the  Valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  frightful  calamity  of  the  burning  of 
the  Richmond  Theatre,  where  eighty  of  the  best 
people  of  that  city  lost  their  lives,  were  also  among 
his  recollections.  Other  papers  in  this  volume 
(which  includes  the  one  already  referred  to,  entitled 
“A  Crippled  Translation”)  are  somewhat  singular 
for  speculations  and  investigations  into  primeval 
and  ancient  history.  Such  are:  “The  World  Be- 
fore the  Flood”  and  “A  Map  of  the  World,  A.  D. 
1490."  An  article  entitled,  “Is  Our  National  Con- 
stitution Atheistic  ? ” was  written  with  a view  to  the 
consideration  of  the  oft  proposed  interpolation  of 
some  recognition  of  God  in  that  instrument.  Mr. 


Copley  in  this  paper  gave  some  interesting  historical 
facts  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  omission,  and  ac- 
knowledged that,  in  his  opinion,  “the  Constitution, 
as  it  stands,  is  negatively  atheistic.”  Other  papers 
bear  such  titles  as  “ The  Root  of  all  Evil,”  “ Man’s 
Limitation,”  “ Prophecy  and  History,”  “The  Sab- 
bath was  made  for  Man,”  “ Religious  Progress  in 
Seventy  Years,”  “The  Blessings  of  Poverty,” 
“ Recognition  in  Heaven,”  etc.  An  article  on 
“ Scriptural  Revision,”  giving  a history  of  the  En- 
glish Bible  and  of  the  work  of  translation  in  different 
hands,  is  important  as  setting  forth  his  judgment 
concerning  the  great  value  of  the  new  revised  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bible,  in  correcting  old  errors  and 
placing  more  clearly  before  the  Christian  world  the 
most  scholarly  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  as  writ- 
ten in  the  original  text.  It  will  be  seen  from  these 
brief  references  and  quotations  that  Mr.  Copley’s 
mind  was  broad  enough  to  entertain  ideas  upon  a 
great  variety  of  important  subjects,  and  his  intelli- 
gence shrewd  and  vigorous  enough  to  make  his 
views  on  the  subjects  he  chose  of  importance  to 
the  reading  community.  This  was,  in  fact,  the 
case,  and  taking  him  all  in  all  not  many  general 
writers  for  the  press  have  gained  so  high  a reputa- 
tion for  dignified,  conscientious  and  noble  work, 
both  religious  and  secular,  as  Josiah  Copley. 


ISAAC  HINCKLEY. 

ISAAC  HINCKLEY,  late  President  of  the  Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad  Com- 
pany, was  born  at  Hingham,  Mass.,  October  28, 
1815,  and  died  at  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  March  28, 
1888.  He  early  developed  a marked  taste  for  study, 
and  after  preparation  at  Derby  Academy,  Hingham, 
he  entered,  as  a sophomore,  the  class  of  1834  at 
Harvard  College.  The  serious  condition  of  his  eyes 
prevented  him  from  graduating  with  his  class,  but 
in  1865  Harvard  conferred  upon  him  his  degree. 
After  consultation  with  Boston,  New  York  and 
London  oculists,  it  was  shown  that  his  hope  of  a 
professional  life  must  be  deferred,  and  in  1835  he 
went  to  Audubon,  Illinois,  purchased  some  acres  of 
prairie  land  and  settled  upon  the  life  of  a farmer, 
being  at  the  same  time  agent  of  the  Audubon  Land 
Company,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  School  Commis- 
sioner and  hunter.  In  1840  at  Rose  Hill,  Illinois, 
his  marriage  to  Julia  Randolph  Townsend  took 
place.  Of  their  seven  children  four  survived  their 
parents.  Although  his  natural  vigor  of  constitution, 
individual  force  and  self-reliance  made  it  possible 
for  him  to  overcome  the  manifold  obstacles  and  diffi- 
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culties  of  frontier  life,  he  became  convinced  that  in 
mental  effort,  rather  than  physical,  lay  the  promise 
of  advancement  in  life  and  true  development.  He 
therefore  relinquished  his  Illinois  farm  and  returning 
to  the  East  entered  upon  railroad  life.  Becoming 
conspicuous  for  his  intelligence,  zeal  and  conscien- 
tious discharge  of  duty,  he  was  soon  promoted  to 
be  Superintendent  of  the  Providence  & Worcester 
Railroad  Company.  In  this  responsible  position  he 
distinguished  himself  by  the  assiduous  care  he  took 
of  the  patrons  of  the  road.  The  traveling  public 
knew  him  better  than  any  other  officer  connected 
with  it,  and  both  they  and  the  directors  appreciated 
to  the  fullest  extent  his  praiseworthy  efforts.  When- 
ever travel  was  heavy,  and  especially  during  the 
winter  months,  when  the  possibility  of  discomfort 
and  disaster  was  at  the  maximum,  Mr.  Hinckley 
was  to  be  found  on  the  dock  in  Providence,  often 
long  before  daylight,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
New  York  boat  in  order  to  give  every  aid  possible 
in  the  landing  and  transfer  to  his  cars  of  those  pas- 
sengers bound  to  Worcester  and  intermediate  points. 
This  duty  was  really  within  the  province  of  the  con- 
ductors of  trains  and  their  subordinates,  but  Mr. 
Hinckley  attended  to  it  personally  to  facilitate 
matters  and  from  a desire  to  be  on  hand  in  the  event 
of  accident  or  any  untoward  circumstance  calling 
for  more  than  ordinary  care  or  the  exercise  of  the 
higher  authority  vested  in  him.  In  1848  he  left  the 
service  of  the  Providence  & Worcester  Railroad 
Company  to  accept  the  position  of  agent  of  the 
Merrimac  Manufacturing  Company  of  Lowell,  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  which  he  had  been  invited  by  Mr. 
Eben  Chadwick,  then  Treasurer  of  the  corporation. 
Mr.  Chadwick’s  attention  had  been  called  to  Mr. 
Hinckley  by  a common  friend,  and  notwithstanding 
that  the  railroad  Superintendent,  in  the  interview 
which  followed,  modestly  disclaimed  any  knowl- 
edge of  manufacturing,  his  worth  and  fitness  for  the 
position  were  so  apparent  that  the  appointment  was 
made  on  the  spot.  Mr.  Hinckley  tilled  the  office  of 
agent  of  the  Merrimac  Mills  for  sixteen  years.  One 
who  knew  him  well  while  he  held  this  position  has 
written  of  him  as  follows:  “The  new  Superinten- 
dent had  rare  qualifications ; great  aptness  at  com- 
prehending the  principles  and  application  of  me- 
chanics, a quick  appreciation  of  every  improvement 
in  machinery,  a close  study  of  processes  of  economy 
in  material  or  labor,  and  above  all  the  power  of 
guiding  and  controlling  men  and  of  holding  fast 
their  respect,  their  devotion  and  their  affection. 
During  his  official  connection  with  the  Merrimac 
Mills  the  relation  between  the  corporation  and  its 
officers  and  its  operators  was  all  that  could  be 
desired.  To  be  sure  the  better  class  of  New  Eng- 


land people  sought  occupation  there,  but  they  were 
people  of  great  self-respect  and  jealous  of  their 
rights.  No  one  valued  or  respected  these  traits 
more  than  the  agent.  He  was  a power  among  men ; 
but  it  was  the  power  of  a vigorous  intellect  and  of 
character  governed  always  by  considerate  and  rea- 
sonable thought  for  the  rights  of  others.”  At  the 
close  of  sixteen  years’  devoted  and  successful  ser- 
vice in  the  Merrimac  Company,  Mr.  Hinckley  was 
offered  the  Presidency  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wil- 
mington and  Baltimore  Railroad  Company.  This 
road  was  in  need  of  the  highest  administrative 
ability,  and  its  directors  after  carefully  looking  over 
the  field  settled  upon  Mr.  Hinckley  as  the  man  who 
was,  in  their  estimation,  best  equipped  by  experi- 
ence and  natural  attainments  for  this  executive 
position.  It  was  a flattering  offer,  but  the  sequel 
showed  that  the  choice  of  the  Board  could  not  have 
been  more  fortunate.  As  Mr.  Hinckley  could  not 
plead  guilty  to  ignorance  of  railroad  matters  he  was 
obliged  to  accept  the  Presidency,  and  did  so  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  great  responsibilities  and  labor 
it  entailed.  He  came  to  his  duties  while  the  Civil 
War  was  closing.  The  road,  which  formed  a part 
of  the  through  line  between  the  loyal  North  and  the 
National  Capital,  had,  during  the  preceding  four 
years  of  internecine  strife,  been  taxed  to  its  utmost 
capacity.  The  demands  upon  its  resources  were  so 
constant  and  imperative  that  repairs  and  renewals 
had  to  be  postponed  indefinitely.  Mr.  Felton,  who 
preceded  Mr.  Hinckley  in  the  Presidency,  had 
almost  sacrificed  his  life  by  his  zealous  and  patriotic 
efforts  to  make  the  road  the  efficient  ally  and  ser- 
vant of  the  government.  The  task  which  fell  to 
Mr.  Hinckley  was  no  ordinary  one.  Quietly  but 
rapidly  surveying  the  ground,  he  made  his  plans 
almost  instantly,  and  with  celerity  set  about  execut- 
ing them.  The  road  had  virtually  to  be  restored, 
and  this  in  the  face  of  the  great  and  increasing 
draft  upon  its  resources  in  transporting  both  pas- 
sengers and  freight.  In  addition,  the  business  had 
to  be  still  further  developed,  and  this  involved 
among  other  things  the  encouragement  of  the 
growth  of  population  along  its  line  and  the  reduction 
of  its  rates  to  the  lowest  possible  paying  basis.  In 
this  work  Mr.  Hinckley  found  the  fullest  and  most 
congenial  scope  for  his  ambition.  His  ends  were 
clearly  defined  and  he  pursued  them  with  the  great- 
est ardor  and  with  rare  ability  and  success  for 
twenty-three  years.  “His  whole  heart,”  says  the 
writer  above  referred  to,  “ was  in  the  work;  there 
was  no  detail  of  comfort  or  economy  too  minute  for 
his  careful  study ; no  question  of  policy  or  adminis- 
tration too  complex  for  his  thorough  examination 
and  ultimate  solution.  He  had  a genius  for  facts. 
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He  was  dealing  with  great  material  interests,  and 
his  investigations  and  conclusions  followed  the  lead 
of  mechanical  demonstrations.  He  was  very  sure- 
footed, and,  though  sanguine,  his  experiments  as  to 
policy  of  business  or  novelties  of  mechanical  con- 
struction were  almost  always  justified.”  A large 
portion  of  the  business  of  the  P.,  W.  & B.  came  from 
the  farmers  along  the  route,  with  whom  the  arrange- 
ments in  general  were  most  liberal.  To  still  further 
encourage  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges 
of  the  road  he  offered  among  other  things,  to  run  a 
daily  express  into  the  New  York  market  when  six 
carloads  could  be  offered  to  him  for  a train.  This 
liberal  offer  had  a marvelous  result.  Step  by  step 
the  business  of  the  road  with  this  industry  attained 
huge  proportions.  The  arrangements  made  not 
only  benefited  the  road,  but  materially  assisted  in 
developing  the  whole  region  through  which  it  ran. 
The  fruit  business  alone  had  so  enormously  devel- 
oped that  within  fifteen  years  “on  a single  day  in 
June  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  car  loads,  of 
eight  tons  each,  of  strawberries,  equal  to  1,143,000 
quarts  or  boxes,  were  run  on  trains  from  the 
Delaware  division  of  the  road  into  New  York.  The 
picking  and  packing,  alone,  of  the  fruit  for  this  sin- 
gle run  required  the  labor  of  over  thirty  thousand 
people.”  Whatever  the  strain  of  business  put 
upon  the  road  Mr.  Hinckley  never  neglected  repairs. 
Year  by  year  its  condition  became  more  perfect. 
The  latest  and  most  approved  devices  and  improve- 
ments were  carefully  tested,  and  when  found  advan- 
tageous were  adopted.  Steel  rails  took  the  place  of 
iron,  stone  or  other  fire-proof  material  was  substi- 
tuted for  wood  in  the  bridges  and  culverts,  and 
steam  heaters  drove  out  the  dangerous  car  stove. 
The  track  and  track-bed  were  scrupulously  attended 
to.  Mr.  Hinckley  appreciated  the  manhood  of 
work,  above  all  of  intelligent  and  skillful  work, 
when  the  mind  directed  the  physical  powers.  He 
surrounded  himself  with  self-respecting,  loyal  and 
trusty  men,  and  these  qualities,  through  his  kindly 
interest  in  the  welfare  and  advancement  of  all, 
were  to  be  found  in  every  department,  were,  in 
fact,  the  characteristics  of  all  the  road’s  employees, 
whatever  their  grade.  “When  are  you  going  to 
strike  ? ” asked  a passenger  of  one  of  the  men  on  a 
train,  when  strikes  among  railroad  employees 
seemed  to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  “ Oh ! ” replied 
the  man  addressed,  “when  our  President  does.” 
This  absolute  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  justice 
of  Mr.  Hinckley’s  management  was  shared  by  all. 
Few  men  in  such  an  exacting  position  as  that  of 
railroad  President  have  ever  been  so  trusted  and 
loved.  In  one  respect  the  “ P.,  W.  & B.”  was  pecu- 
liarly situated.  Connecting  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 


timore, it  lay  between  two  gigantic  corporations, 
the  “Pennsylvania”  to  the  north  and  the  “Balti- 
more and  Ohio”  to  the  south,  both  using  its  facili- 
ties. There  was  the  constant  danger  of  being 
crushed  by  either  of  these  great  rivals,  and  no  small 
share  of  Mr.  Hinckley’s  tact  and  ability  was  ex- 
pended in  preventing  a proceeding  so  disastrous  as 
this  would  have  proved  to  the  stockholders.  The 
peril  at  times  was  serious  in  the  extreme,  but  was 
always  successfully  avoided,  and  without  loss. 
Finally,  in  1880,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  endeavored 
to  secure  control  of  the  “P-,  W.  & B.”  and  had 
quietly  contracted  with  one  of  the  latter’s  largest 
New  England  stockholders  for  the  purchase  of  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  road.  While  this  was 
going  on  Mr.  Hinckley  was  not  idle ; a majority  of 
the  stock  of  the  company  was  secured  through  the 
assent  of  the  stockholders,  and  negotiations  opened 
with  the  “ Pennsylvania,”  resulting  in  the  latter’s 
purchase  of  the  “ P.,  W.  & B.”  This  sale  was  the 
best  proof  of  his  successful  management.  The  par 
value  of  the  stock  was  fifty  dollars  per  share,  and 
the  price  paid  by  the  “Pennsylvania”  was  eighty 
dollars,  the  market  price  previous  to  this  sale 
being  about  sixty-five  dollars.  The  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  being  thus  outwitted,  subsequently  con- 
structed, at  an  enormous  cost,  a parallel  line  from 
Baltimore  to  Philadelphia.  With  the  absorption  of 
the  road  Mr.  Hinckley  obtained,  in  some  degree, 
the  rest  to  which  his  unceasing  activity  of  a score 
of  years  richly  entitled  him.  But  he  had  expended 
his  life  energies  in  the  road’s  work,  and  his  health 
was  so  completely  shattered  that  his  life  was  pro- 
longed against  disease  only  by  his  splendid 
physique,  vigor  and  force  of  will.  After  a most 
heroic  battle  against  the  insidious  foe,  in  which  he 
was  remarkable  for  his  unfailing  patience  and 
cheerfulness,  he  succumbed  to  its  inroads,  and  died 
peacefully  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  spring 
of  1888.  His  remains  were  buried  in  his  native 
town  of  Hingham,  on  a high  knoll  overlooking  the 
sea,  of  which,  from  boyhood,  he  was  a constant 
lover.  His  colleagues  in  the  management  of  the 
“ P.,  W.  & B.”  road  were  among  the  earliest  to  take 
official  cognizance  of  his  death,  and  their  grief  at 
the  loss  of  their  beloved  friend  and  head  was  shared 
by  every  man  connected  with  the  company  in  any 
capacity.  The  following  is  the  extract  from  the 
official  minuses  of  the  Board  of  Directors : 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  MIFTUTES. 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Rail- 
road Company,  held  April  2,  1888,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent stated  that  it  was  his  melancholy  duty  to 
announce  the  death  of  their  President,  Mr.  Isaac 
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Hinckley,  on  the  28th  ulto.,  whereupon  the  follow- 
ing was  adopted : 

Mr.  Hinckley’s  connection  with  this  company 
extended  over  a period  of  twenty-three  years,  he 
having  succeeded  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Felton  in  the  Pres- 
idency, and  during  this  period,  being  one-third  of 
the  allotted  span  of  man’s  life,  was  devoted  to  its 
interests  and  the  welfare  of  its  employees  with 
untiring  zeal  and  energy.  Pie  was  a scholar  of 
marked  ability;  a wise  and  trusted  counsellor; 
widely  known  and  respected  as  a man  of  the  high- 
est integrity.  His  untiring  industry,  tact  and  skill 
in  working  out  problems  and  settling  important 
questions,  not  only  relating  to  the  interests  of  this 
company,  but  those  pertaining  to  the  railway  inter- 
ests of  the  whole  country,  were  of  the  greatest 
value,  and  in  his  relations  with  the  officers  and 
employees  he  was  always  kind,  considerate  and 
courteous.  Important  as  were  his  services  to  this 
company,  their  value  was  enhanced  by  the  loyalty 
and  disinterestedness  with  which  they  were  ren- 
dered. It  is  therefore 

-Resolved,  That  this  record  of  the  services  rendered 
to  this  company  by  its  President,  the  late  Mr.  Isaac 
Hinckley,  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  Board, 
and  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  forward  a 
certified  copy  thereof  to  his  family.  I hereby  cer- 
tify that  the  foregoing  extract  from  the  minutes  of 
the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Rail- 
road Company  is  a true  copy. 

(Signed,)  Robert  Craven,  Secretary. 

The  foregoing  testimonial  to  Mr.  Hinckley’s  worth 
and  usefulness  was  subsequently  issued  by  the  rail- 
road company  in  the  shape  of  a memorial  volume 
for  distribution  among  his  immediate  family  and 
friends.  Mr.  Hinckley,  by  his  natural  activity  of 
mind,  became  a man  of  wide  and  varied  knowledge 
and  of  great  cultivation.  He  gathered  ideas  and 
facts  most  rapidly,  his  memory  was  strong  and 
tenacious,  and  he  had  the  readiest  use  of  his  mental 
resources.  He  lived  in  daily  appreciation  and  pur- 
suit of  new  scientific  facts  and  developments; 
whenever  a subject  interested  him  he  gathered  rap- 
idly, and  from  every  quarter,  all  the  knowledge 
bearing  upon  it,  made  it  his  own  and  studied  out 
his  own  conclusions  with  most  patient  interest.  In 
later  life  he  became  a storehouse  of  knowledge,  and 
in  social  or  business  intercourse  with  others  was 
constantly  appealed  to  to  supply  needed  informa- 
tion. His  mental  activity,  his  warm  affection  and 
genial  temperament  made  his  society  and  compan- 
ionship most  stimulating  and  delightful.  He  was 
full  of  anecdote,  had  a quick  sense  of  humor  and 
the  power  of  vividly  presenting  his  ideas  in  a way 
to  impress  and  absorb  his  hearers.  He  had  a keen 
enjoyment  of  life,  tempered  by  a natural  self-con- 
trol and  moderation.  His  sense  of  duty  was  more 
like  an  instinct  or  an  emotion  than  an  act  of  con- 
science, and  to  it  he  dedicated  all  his  powers.  His 
life  was  one  of  absolute  honor,  without  stain  or  sus- 
picion of  reproach.  His  warm  heart  gathered  lov- 


ing friends  about  him  all  his  life  through — friends 
of  all  classes  and  every  variety  of  position  and  char- 
acter. To  those  of  his  friends  who  survive  him  his 
death  is  the  loss  of  one  as  high-minded  and  dutiful, 
as  noble  and  lovable,  as  comes  within  the  experience 
of  their  generation. 

1 

THOMAS  COCHRAN. 

HON.  THOMAS  COCHRAN,  a prominent  citi- 
zen of  Philadelphia,  and  President  of  the  Guaran- 
tee Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company  of  that  city, 
was  born  near  Mercersburg,  Franklin  Co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, April  12,  1832.  He  is  the  son  of  Robert  B. 
and  Mary  (Allison)  Cochran,  both  of  whom  were  of 
Scotch-Irish  descent,  a race  that  formed  an  impor- 
tant element  in  the  settlement  of  Pennsylvania. 
When  he  was  little  more  than  an  infant  his  father 
died.  Shortly  after  her  bereavement  Mrs.  Cochran 
removed  with  her  family  to  Harrisburgh,  and  subse- 
quently to  Philadelphia.  In  the  latter  places  Thomas 
Cochran’s  early  education  was  received.  After  fin- 
ishing the  regular  academic  course,  he  began  the 
study  of  law,  and  on  completing  the  usual  term  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Philadelphia,  December  2, 
1854.  He  at  once  opened  an  office  in  that  city  and 
engaged  in  regular  practice,  evincing  a marked 
aptitude  for  the  law.  His  ready  grasp  of  political 
affairs  and  his  great  personal  popularity  gradually 
brought  him  into  other  relations,  mainly  of  a public 
character,  and  he  eventually  abandoned  the  profes- 
sion of  his  choice.  In  October,  1861,  he  was  elected 
a member  of  the  State  House  of  Representatives , 
from  what  was  then  the  Seventh  Legislative  Dis- 
trict of  Philadelphia.  By  successive  re-elections  he 
continued  a member  of  this  body  until  the  close  of 
1865,  receiving  each  year  an  increased  majority  at 
the  polls.  During  his  term  of  service  the  American 
Civil  War  was  in  progress  and  many  very  important 
questions  were  brought  before  the  State  Legislature, 
bearing  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  great  domestic 
struggle.  In  both  Houses  there  were  an  unusual 
number  of  able  men  who  were  called  from  pri- 
vate walks  of  life  by  the  disturbed  condition  of 
the  country,  and  who  had  already  or  have  since 
attained  high  distinction  in  various  spheres  of  pub- 
lic life.  One  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Cochran  served  upon 
nearly  all  the  more  important  committees  during 
his  several  terms,  and  in  1865  was  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  His  labors  and 
influence  were  steadily  exerted  in  securing  uninter- 
rupted State  aid  for  the  Union  cause,  and  in  sup- 
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porting  every  measure  tending  to  hasten  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery.  Especially  worthy  of  note  were  his 
valuable  services  in  the  matter  of  establishing 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
home  schools  for  the  orphans  of  those  dying  in  sup- 
port of  the  National  cause.  Certain  measures  had 
been  presented  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
looking  toward  the  establishment  of  such  institu- 
tions, but,  owing  to  the  difference  of  opinions  as  to 
the  details,  defeat  was  certain.  At  this  juncture 
Mr.  Cochran  presented  as  a substitute  a joint  resolu- 
tion, the  simple  but  effective  provisions  of  which 
commended  themselves  to  his  colleagues,  and  it  be- 
came a law.  Under  this  law  these  schools  were  es- 
tablished and  through  their  instrumentality  incalcu- 
lable good  has  been  effected.  In  1865  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  was  on  the  verge  of  financial  embar- 
rassment, occasioned  by  the  large  expenditures  in- 
cident to  the  Civil  War  and  the  small  amount  of 
revenue  received  from  taxable  property,  mainly  due 
to  inequality  in  assessments.  As  a means  of  solving 
the  difficulty  presenting  itself,  the  Board  of  Revi- 
sion of  Taxes  was  created  by  legislative  enactment, 
and  given  power  to  assess  and  adjust  the  valuation 
of  property  and  to  control  the  details  looking  toward 
an  equitable  basis  of  taxation.  By  appointment  of 
the  judges  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  Mr.  Cochran 
became  a member  of  the  Board,  which  consisted  of 
himself  and  two  associates.  Through  the  unremit- 
ting labors  of  this  body,  Mr.  Cochran  being  its  mov- 
ing spirit  and  for  a long  time  chairman,  the  entire 
tax  system  was  remodeled  and  the  valuation  of 
property  returned  at  three  times  its  former  amount. 
No  unjust  discriminations  were  tolerated,  and  the 
city,  by  obtaining  its  fair  tax  return  upon  the  valua- 
tion so  adjusted,  was  lifted  from  its  financial  diffi- 
culties. This  was  not  the  work  of  an  instant ; it  re- 
quired the  steady  and  untiring  labor  of  several 
years,  and  when  Mr.  Cochran  resigned  his  position 
at  the  close  of  1876  he  left  to  his  city  a tax  system 
that  impartial  judges  regard  as  equal  if  not  superior 
to  that  of  any  other  municipality  in  our  land.  Hav- 
ing become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  subject  by 
close  study  and  an  extended  practical  experience, 
Mr.  Cochran  wrote  treatises  on  Methods  of  Valua- 
tion and  Local  Taxation  which  were  at  once  recog- 
nized as  authoritative  in  that  department  of  social 
science.  These  treatises  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention, and  they  are  to-day  accepted  as  standard 
papers  on  taxation  and  are  frequently  quoted.  A 
most  important  work  in  which  Mr.  Cochran  took 
an  active  and  leading  part,  was  the  United  States 
Centennial  Exhibition,  held  at  Philadelphia  in  1876. 
With  this  gigantic  undertaking  he  was  prominently 
connected  from  its  inception.  At  the  first  meeting 


of  the  stockholders  of  the  Exhibition  he  was  chosen 
a member  of  the  Board  of  Finance  and,  being  yearly 
re-elected,  served  as  such  until  the  completion  of 
the  work  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Board,  holding 
during  its  existence  the  office  of  Vice-President,  and 
being  also  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ground 
Plans  and  of  the  Committee  on  Buildings.  For  the 
three  years  previous  to  1876  he  gave  this  work  his 
entire  service  daily,  both  on  the  grounds  and  in  the 
offices,  personally  directing  all  that  pertained  to 
this  most  important  committee.  To  him  was  in- 
trusted every  plan  or  theory  for  the  location,  ar- 
rangement and  supervision  of  the  grounds  and 
buildings  and  the  supply  of  water,  gas,  etc.,  etc., 
together  with  all  the  specifications  and  contracts 
for  the  various  buildings.  So  well  did  he  perform 
his  work  that  in  the  face  of  many  difficulties  the 
grounds  and  buildings  were  in  readiness  by  the 
opening  of  the  Exhibition ; and  not  only  in  readi- 
ness, b\it  so  perfectly  and  tastefully  arranged  that 
the  Centennial  city  of  the  Park  was  the  admiration 
of  the  world  for  its  completeness,  compactness  and 
beauty.  Mr.  Cochran  was  an  early  advocate  of  the 
increase  of  the  Fairmount  Park  area,  and  some  of 
his  published  views  were  prophetic  in  their  predic- 
tions as  to  the  future  of  the  city.  In  one  of  the 
articles  from  his  pen,  which  has  recently  been  re- 
published, he  gave  facts  and  figures  as  to  the  popu- 
lation and  needs  of  Philadelphia,  present  and  future, 
which  time  has  verified  in  a remarkable  degree. 
In  1874  Mr.  Cochran  was  appointed  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress one  of  the  Commissioners  to  dispose  of  the  old 
Navy  Yard,  belonging  to  the  National  Government, 
his  associates  being  Secretary  Robeson  of  the  Navy 
Department,  Secretary  Bristow  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  General  A.  A.  Humphreys,  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Army.  Mr.  Cochran,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Philadelphia,  attended  to  all  the  details 
in  that  city  and  disposed  of  this  Government  prop- 
erty at  that  place  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  for  the  round  sum  of  one  million  dollars. 
Recognizing  his  exceptional  skill  as  a financier  and 
his  extraordinary  executive  ability,  many  institu- 
tions have  sought  to  secure  his  services  in  these 
capacities.  At  the  close  of  1876  the  Guarantee 
Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company  of  Philadelphia 
elected  him  President  of  that  institution,  and  he  as- 
sumed the  position  with  the  beginning  of  1877. 
Through  his  labors  this  corporation  has  been  placed 
on  a substantial  basis  of  prosperity  and  has  been 
raised  to  the  foremost  rank  among  the  financial  in- 
stitutions of  the  country.  Its  stock,  which  at  the 
time  of  his  accession  to  the  Presidency  was  selling 
at  half  its  paid  in  value,  is  now  quoted  at  thrice  that 
sum,  and  the  surplus  of  the  institution  is  one  mil- 
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lion  dollars.  Mr.  Cochran  was  selected  in  1877  by 
the  Councils  as  the  citizens’  representative  on  the 
Sinking  Fund  Commission  of  Philadelphia,  a body 
which  controls  the  management  of  all  the  city  loans. 
He  is  a director  of  the  Philadelphia  Saving  Fund, 
of  the  North  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  of  the  Union 
League  Club  (of  which  he  is  also  Treasurer)  and 
also  a member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  He  served  on  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  reorganization  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Railroad,  and  is  now  Manager  of  that  im- 
portant corporation.  During  the  Constitutional 
Centennial  Celebration  in  Philadelphia,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1887,  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Citizens’  Com- 
mittee. He  was  also  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of 
the  American  Exhibition  in  London  in  1887.  Gov- 
ernor Beaver  recently  appointed  him  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition  of  the  Ohio  Valley  and  Cen- 
tral States,  held  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1888. 
Mr.  Cochran  was  married  September  7,  1857,  to 
Kate  C.,  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  John  H.  Camp- 
bell, who  was  a prominent  member  of  the  Philadel- 
phia bar,  Member  of  Congress  during  the  war  with 
Mexico,  and  who  died  January  19,  1868.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cochran  have  one  son,  William  Allison  Coch- 
ran. In  every  sphere  of  usefulness,  public  and  pri- 
vate, in  which  his  services  and  talents  have  been 
afforded  exercise,  Mr.  Cochran  has  shown  himself 
to  be  a man  of  broad  views,  vigorous  industry,  re- 
markable ability  and  unquestioned  integrity. 


JOSHUA  BALLINGER  LIPPINCOTT. 

The  heraldic  family  motto  of  the  special  line  of 
English  Lippincotts  from  whom  all  the  American 
Lippincotts  are  supposed  to  have  descended  stood 
and  still  stands  in  the  old  Latin,  “ Secundis  dubiis. 
que  rectus,”  which  has  been  variously  translated  as 
“Upright  in  adversity  and  prosperity,”  or  “Firm 
in  every  fortune ; ” and  the  fact  that  this  ancient 
characteristic,  which  gave  the  old-world  Lippin- 
cott’s  their  motto  and  a fixed  prosperity  in  the 
world,  still  dominates  the  modern  American  repre- 
sentatives of  the  family,  was  strikingly  illustrated  in 
the  life  of  the  subject  of  this  article.  According  to 
genealogical  data  gathered  by  James  S.  Lippincott, 
of  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  Joshua  Ballinger  Lippincott, 
familiarly  known  to  the  world  as  J.  B.  Lippincott, 
he  publisher,  of  Philadelphia,  came  from  Richard 
— the  progenitor  of  all  the  Lippincotts  in  America — 
through  Restore,  son  of  Richard,  and  James,  son  of 
Restore,  and  Jonathan,  son  of  James,  and  Levi,  son 


of  Jonathan,  and  Jacob,  son  of  Levi ; Joshua  Bal- 
linger being  the  only  son  of  Jacob.  His  mother’s 
name  was  Sarah  Ballinger,  and  the  Ballingers — 
mainly  of  New  Jersey — have  long  been  noted  and 
are  still  remarkable  alike  for  their  retiring  modesty 
and  their  quiet  industry.  Both  of  his  parents  were 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  as  most  of  his 
ancestors  had  been  for  several  generations.  A care- 
ful study  of  this  genealogical  history  reveals  the  fact 
that  while  of  the  four  surviving  sons  of  the  original 
Richard,  three  were  especially  noted  for  their  re- 
ligious tendencies,  relationships,  and  usefulness, 
Restore,  the  ancestor  of*  J.  B.  Lippincott  in  the 
seeond  American  generation,  was  particularly  noted 
for  his  “ firmness  in  every  fortune,”  for  an  unusual 
business-like  integrity,  and  as  a “ public-spirited 
citizen.”  They  were  all  upright  and  diligent  men, 
but  tlibre  is  marked  here  a distinction  of  character 
which  found  a singular  re -assertion  in  the  career  of 
J.  B.  Lippincott,  founder  and  organizer  of  the 
Philadelphia  publishing  house  and  company  still 
bearing  his  name.  Joshua  Ballinger  Lippincott  was 
born  in  Juliustown,  Burlington  County,  New  Jer- 
sey, March  18,  1813.  Little  *s  known  of  his  child- 
hood and  early  life.  He  was  an  only  child,  and  it 
was  never  his  habit  to  talk  much  about  himself. 
The  student  of  physiognomy  may  find  in  the  por- 
traits of  J.  B.  Lippincott,  the  young  man  of  twenty- 
five  years,  some  trace  and  secret  of  J.  B.  Lippincott, 
the  clear-seeing,  persistent,  and  prosperous  pub- 
lisher. With  such  advantages  of  early  schooling 
as  he  had  been  able  to  gather,  he  came  to  Philadel- 
phia at  about  the  age  of  eleven  years,  and  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  secured  a position  in  the  store  of  a 
bookseller  named  Clarke,  and  so  began  to  try  his 
own  hands  at  the  work  of  earning  a living  and  mak- 
ing his  way  in  the  world.  Infinitely  to  his  credit, 
tradition  affirms  that  during  his  engagement  with 
bookseller  Clarke,  young  Lippincott  spent  his  even- 
ings in  study, — not  always  without  personal  sacri- 
fices on  his  own  part, — while  other  young  men  and 
boys  in  Mr.  Clarke’s  employ  wasted  their  spare 
change  and  their  time  at  places  of  amusement.  Like 
all  boys  of  conscious  and  as  yet  unuttered  and  un- 
recognized powers,  the  lad  is  said  to  have  been 
rather  unsocial  and  reticent.  But  he  minded  his 
own  business,  and  stories  still  survive  which  show 
that  in  this  early  period,  as  all  through  his  life, 
there  was  as  the  basis  of  his  character  a clear  sense 
of  justice  and  fair  play,  an  unyielding,  but  true 
self-respect,  and  a good  share  of  generous  human 
impulses.  He  would  not,  when  a young  man,  allow 
the  domineering  big  boy  to  take  advantage  of  a 
smaller  companion,  and  at  any  time  then  or  in  his 
maturity  a well-written  bit  of  human  heroism,  even 
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in  a story,  worked  strongly  upon  his  emotions. 
After  he  had  been  with  Mr.  Clarke  about  four  years 
the  latter  failed,  and  his  business  was  purchased  by 
his  creditors.  So  industriously  had  he  applied  him- 
self in  those  years,  and  so  thoroughly  mastered  all 
the  details  of  the  bookmaker’s  and  bookseller’s  call- 
ing, that  at  this  juncture,— at  the  age  of  eighteen 
years, — and  at  the  request  of  his  former  employer’s 
assignees,  Mr.  Lippincott  took  sole  charge  of  the 
concern.  In  the  language  of  an  article  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia Public  Ledger , published  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  “ he  remained  in  this  responsible  position  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  the  parties  in  interest 
until  1836,  when  he  was  enabled  to  begin  business 
on  his  own  account  at  Clarke’s  old  stand,  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  Fourth  and  Race  streets,  under 
the  title  of  J.  B.  Lippincott  & Co.”  Those  were 
busy  and  eventful  years.  He  was  not  only  making 
himself  familiar  with  all  the  details  of  the  book 
business,  he  was  practising  self-control,  learning  the 
value  of  money  and  its  uses,  putting  by  his  reg- 
ular savings,  measuring  his  own  knowledge  of  his 
calling  and  his  ability  with  other  men,  and  slowly 
seeking  to  understand  the  responsibilities  of  the 
position  he  won  in  later  years.  The  period  of  1830 
to  1836-40  was  not  especially  noteworthy  in  Ameri- 
can literature  and  bookselling,  and  the  facts  that 
have  come  down  to  us  indicate  that  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three  to  twenty-five  Mr.  Lippincott  had 
studied  the  period  and  its  demands.  At  first  the 
operations  of  his  house  were  confined  mainly  to  the 
publication  of  Bibles  and  Prayer-Books.  But  the 
Lippincott  editions  of  these  standard  English  pub- 
lications were  sufficiently  distinct  in  the  taste  dis- 
played in  their  manufacture  to  give  them  notoriety, 
and  they  soon  became  famous  and  much  sought 
after  by  the  public,  and  so  readily  found  a place  in 
the  stock  of  every  enterprising  bookseller.  This 
first  specialty  of  Mr.  Lippincott’s  work  is  very  typi- 
cal of  his  later  business  career,  for  if  any  one  thing 
is  truer  than  another  of  him  it  is  that  it  vras  not 
luck  or  happy  venture,  but  good  work  and  a clear 
foresight  of  the  public  demand  for  certain  kinds  of 
work,  that  brought  him  prosperity.  The  book  busi- 
ness in  his  own  name  prospered  as  it  had  under  his 
management  of  Mr.  Clarke’s  concern.  And  while 
he  was  still  under  thirty  years  of  age,  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Phila- 
delphia book  trade.  In  1844  he  made  his  first  visit 
to  Europe.  On  October  16,  1845,  he  married  Jose- 
phine Craige,  daughter  of  Seth  Craige,  who  was  a 
member  of  an  old  Philadelphia  family  and  a leading 
manufacturer ; and  from  this  marriage  have  come 
Craige  Lippincott,  Walter  Lippincott,  Josephine 
Sarah  Lippincott,  wife  of  James  J.  Goodwin,  Esq., 


of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  New  York,  and  J.  Bertram 
Lippincott.  The  original  firm  of  J.  B.  Lippincott 
& Co.  continued  in  business  at  the  corner  of  Fourth 
and  Race  streets  until  1850,  by  which  time  Mr.  Lip- 
pincott had  built  up  a handsome  and  prosperous 
trade  and  made  a comfortable  fortune  for  himself. 
In  the  execution  of  his  cherished  purpose  he,  in 
1849,  bought  out  the  then  well-known  firm  of  Grigg, 
Elliott  & Co.,  doing  business  at  No.  14  North 
Fourth  street,  above  Market,  which  at  that  time 
was  not  only  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  pub- 
lishing house  in  Philadelphia,  but,  in  a pecuniary 
sense,  was  said  to  be  the  most  successful  in 
America.  This  firm  was  founded  in  1816  by  John 
Grigg,  who  succeeded  to  a business  established  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  Benja- 
min Johnson,  and  continued  by  Benjamin  Warner. 
When  Mr.  Lippincott  made  this  purchase  it  re- 
quired about  all  the  capital  he  had  so  far  accumu- 
lated, and  many  of  his  friends  and  associates 
thought  the  venture  too  daring ; but  succeeding 
events  proved  the  clearness  of  his  foresight  and 
gave  him  the  realization  of  his  coveted  position.  In 
1850  he  formed  the  partnership  of  Lippincott, 
Grambo  & Co.  The  various  departments  of  sta- 
tionery articles  were  added  to  the  publishing  and 
selling  of  books  and  periodicals,  and  greater  facili- 
ties for  manufacture  and  more  room  were  needed. 
To  meet  this  demand  Mr.  Lippincott  purchased  and 
enlarged  the  building  at  Fourth  and  Commerce 
streets  (to  which  the  new  firm  removed),  and 
erected  another  for  manufacturing  purposes  at  Fifth 
and  Cresson  streets,  prosperity  in  all  lines  attending 
his  enterprise  and  skill.  The  firm  of  Lippincott, 
Grambo  & Co.  expired  by  limitation  on  the  30th 
day  of  June,  1855,  when  Mr.  Grambo  retired,  and 
the  concern  was  recognized  under  the  old  title  of  J. 
B.  Lippincott  & Co.  From  1855  to  1860  the  increase 
in  all  departments  of  the  business  was  as  remark- 
able to  the  people  of  Philadelphia  as  it  was  flatter- 
ing to  Mr.  Lippincott’s  energy  and  ability.  The 
range  of  their  publications  was  constantly  widen- 
ing, especially  in  the  lines  of  standard  works ; and 
in  the  distinctive  character  of  printing  and  binding 
the  firm  became  noted  for  the  strength  and  elegance 
of  their  productions.  In  that  period  Philadelphia 
was  by  distance,  convenience,  time  and  sympathy 
by  far  the  nearest  large  city  to  the  prosperous  South, 
then  the  leading  section  of  the  country,  and  Mr. 
Lippincott  had  gradually  been  building  up  a profit- 
able Southern  trade.  Along  in  the  years  1858-59 
he  noticed  that  there  was  an  unusual  Southern  de- 
mand for  books  on  military  and  naval  tactics,  and 
he  was  quick  to  perceive  that  such  a cry  for  mili- 
tary books  meant  war  in  the  near  future.  So  clear 
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was  this  conviction  that,  in  making  the  first  pur- 
chase of  the  right  to  publish  Prescott’s  Historical 
Works,  Mr.  Lippincott  insisted  that  in  case  of  a 
civil  war  the  liberal  terms  of  his  contract  should  be 
modified.  At  first  the  representatives  of  Mr.  Pres- 
cott strenuously  opposed  this  feature  of  the  con- 
tract, but  in  the  end  such  an  understanding  was  ar- 
rived at.  Previous  to  this  period  the  firm  had  been 
intrusted  with  the  publication  of  some  important 
Government  books,  notable  among  these  being 
Schoolcraft’s  “ History  of  the  Indian  Tribes,”  in  six 
folio  volumes,  the  cost  of  which  was  nearly  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  In  1855  appeared  the 
first  edition  of  “ Lippincott’s  Pronouncing  Gazet- 
teer of  the  World.”  Scarcely  was  this  work  well 
before  the  public  when  Mr.  Lippincott  despatched 
its  able  editor,  armed  with  sufficient  funds,  for  a 
two  years’  sojourn  in  Oriental  countries,  the  object 
being  the  construction  of  a biographical  dictionary 
that  should  be  a fit  companion  to  the  “ Gazetteer,” 
the  result  in  due  time  being  “Lippincott’s  Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mythology,” 
a ponderous  royal  octavo  volume  of  over  two  thou- 
sand three  hundred  pages.  Not  only  in  Philadel- 
phia, but  throughout  the  country  American  book- 
making and  bookselling  received  an  impetus  and 
an  elevation  by  the  appearance  of  these  volumes. 
As  early  as  1860  Mr.  Lippincott  saw  that  the  rapid 
increase  of  his  business  would  make  it  necessary  to 
provide  still  larger  quarters  for  its  accommodation, 
and  with  this  in  view  he  purchased  the  lot  of  ground 
running  from  the  north  side  of  Market  street  to 
Filbert  street,  above  Seventh,  and  in  1861-62,  two  of 
the  darkest  years  in  our  country’s  history  financially 
and  otherwise,  he  built  the  commodious  store  in 
which  the  business  is  still  carried  on.  In  August, 
1865,  Mr.  Lippincott  made  his  second  visit  to 
Europe,  this  time  taking  his  wife  and  all  his  chil- 
dren with  him,  making  the  grand  tour  of  Europe, 
and  being  absent  from  home  just  one  year.  In  1868 
the  firm  of  J.  B.  Lippincott  & Co.  was  changed, 
several  of  the  members  dropping  out  at  the  expira- 
tion of  their  term  of  partnership  and  others  being 
added,  but  there  was  never  any  break  in  the  steadily 
prosperoxis  business  of  J.  B.  Lippincott  & Co.  In 
1871  the  large  fire-proof  manufacturing  department, 
fronting  on  Filbert  street  and  meeting  the  Market 
street  store  midway  between  Market  and  Filbert, 
was  erected.  This  has  long  been  recognized  as  one 
of  the  completest  book-making  concerns  in  the 
United  States.  From  first  to  last  Mr.  Lippincott 
not  only  had  an  accurate  and  full  knowledge  of  his 
business,  and  energy  combined  with  caution,  quick- 
ness of  perception,  and  determination  in  his  busi- 
ness career,  he  also  had  a wonderful  faculty  of 


choosing  and  organizing  the  several  departments  of 
his  concern  under  competent  heads  with  their  com- 
petent assistants,  so  that  in  case  of  a break  by  dis- 
content or  death,  the  organization  should  remain 
intact  and  the  work  go  on.  The  history  of  the  firm 
of  J.  B.  Lippincott  & Co.  is  one  of  constant  in- 
crease in  the  list  of  valuable  publications,  and  if 
some  of  them  were  not  so  valuable  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  latter  were  published  mainly  at  the  solici- 
tation of  confident  authors,  and  seldom  through  any 
mistake  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  publisher. 
During  the  generation  from  1855  to  1886  the  literary 
ground  covered  by  this  firm  included  dictionaries 
and  works  of  reference,  medical  and  scientific 
works,  educational  and  law  publications,  Bibles 
and  Prayer-Books,  history  and  biography,  religious 
and  juvenile  works,  and  many  lines  of  fiction  and 
poetry.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  in 
1861,  Mr.  Lippincott’s  trade  with  the  South  fell  off 
enormously,  entailing  heavy  losses  on  the  house, 
but  his  courage  and  his  private  fortune  carried  them 
through ; and  from  that  period  the  firm  gave  special 
attention  to  the  trade  of  the  North  and  West,  which 
soon  grew  to  many  times  the  proportions  of  the 
Southern  trade  in  its  best  days.  In  1867  Lippin- 
cott's  Magazine  was  projected,  and  its  publication 
commenced  in  1868.  In  1874  Mr.  Lippincott  made 
his  third  visit  to  Europe,  going  this  time  to  Egypt 
and  the  Holy  Land,  and  there  contracting  the  Syrian 
fever,  from  which  he  never  fully  recovered,  but 
against  which — as  has  been  made  known  through 
his  guides,  physician,  and  friends  (not  through  his 
letters  of  the  period,  which  made  light  of  his  sick- 
ness)— he  fought  with  the  same  tenacity  that  had 
always  characterized  him  in  contending  with  any 
difficult  opposition  in  his  business  career.  During 
the  later  period  of  Mr.  Lippincott’s  life,  the  stand- 
ard publications  issued  by  his  house  in  the  various 
lines  mentioned  were  too  numerous  to  name  or  sum- 
marize in  a personal  sketch  of  the  man,  and  to  em- 
phasize some  of  them  without  naming  them  all 
might  seem  invidious  to  the  persons  whose  works 
would  be  omitted.  An  exception,  however,  should  be 
made  in  the  case  of  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  & Com- 
pany’s American  edition  of  “ Chambers’s  En- 
cyclopedia,” which  in  itself  was  a large  busi- 
ness undertaking,  their  management  of  the  series 
of  Worcester’s  Dictionaries,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  “Allibone’s  Dictionary  of  Authors”  and 
of  Wood’s  “ United  States  Dispensatory,” — all 
of  these  being  works  of  unusual  magnitude 
and  importance.  Mr.  Lippincott’s  acquaintance 
with  authors  was  very  extensive,  and  many 
interesting  anecdotes  of  his  interviews  with  them 
could  be  given,  but  they  might  seem  out  of  place 
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in  this  connection.  At  this  day  the  strength  and 
clearness  of  his  literary  perceptions  Become  mani- 
fest when  it  is  recalled  that  he  held  Thackeray  as 
the  greatest  of  English  novelists.  He  was  not  a 
mere  business  man,  but  from  the  start,  back  in  the 
family  nature,  and  in  his  own  tastes  and  habits,  he 
had  the  literary  as  well  as  the  commercial  instinct, 
and  he  trained  both  to  high  perfection  in  the  suc- 
cessful battle  he  waged  with  the  inevitable  competi- 
tions of  the  world.  Early  in  his  career  Mr.  Lippin- 
cott  established  such  intimate  relations  with  leading 
London  publishing  houses  as  have  made  his  firm  a 
favorite  source  of  American  supply  for  the  best 
English  publications.  In  1878  he  made  liis  fourth 
visit  to  Europe,  taking  his  son  J.  Bertram,  going 
this  time  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  thus  complet- 
ing his  travel  in  every  country  of  the  Old  World. 
In  1868  Mr.  Lippincott  built  his  residence,  204  South 
Nineteenth  street,  better  known  as  Rittenliouse 
Square,  and  there  he  and  his  family  resided  till  his 
death,  the  house  still  being  the  home  of  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Lippincott,  and  the  homestead  frequently  visited  by 
the  children,  now  all  married.  At  this  house  Mr. 
Lippincott  entertained  frequently  and  liberally,  his 
guests  being  alike  representative  of  the  wealth  and 
culture  of  Philadelphia  and  the  country.  In  1876 
Mr.  Lippincott  purchased  the  Rush  family  mansion, 
on  Chestnut  street,  west  of  Nineteenth,  and  from 
new  designs  rebuilt  and  extended  the  mansion,  con- 
verting it  into  the  Aldine  Hotel.  In  1884  he  pur- 
chased the  old  First  Unitarian  Church  property,  at 
the  northeast  corner  of  Tenth  and  Locusts  streets, 
and  built  there  a block  of  stores  and  dwellings 
adapted  to  the  changed  character  of  this  once  fash- 
ionable neighborhood.  He  took  great  interest  in 
building,  and  gave  his  personal  inspection  to  the 
erection  of  all  these  structures.  Mr.  Lippincott  did 
not  confine  his  attention  to  matters  connected  exclu- 
sively with  liis  own  personal,  social  and  business 
life.  The  very  same  expression  has  been  used 
regarding  him  as  was  applied  to  his  once  quite  fam- 
ous ancestor,  Restore  Lippincott,  already  referred 
to.  In  the  language  of  the  obituary  article  in  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger , previously  quoted : 

“ He  was  a public-spirited  citizen,  and  had  closely 
at  heart  the  best  interests  of  Philadelphia,  often 
taking  an  active  part  in  movements  for  the  develop- 
ment of  its  resources  and  prosperity.  He  was  a 
trustee  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  a director 
of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company, 
a director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Company  for  Insur- 
ance on  Lives  and  Granting  Annuities,  of  the  Farm- 
ers’ and  Mechanics’  Bank,  and  of  the  Philadelphia 
Saving  Fund.  His  connection  with  these  institu- 
tions was  not  merely  nominal.  He  took  an  active 
interest  in  their  affairs,  his  keen  business  insight 
and  practical  experience  making  him  a valuable 


member.  Mr.  Lippincott  was  also  for  many  years 
actively  interested  in  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  ; he  was  one 
of  the  members  of  the  old  Union  Club,  out  of  which 
grew  the  Union  League;  and  he  was  connected  also 
with  the  Municipal  Reform  Association  and  other 
organizations.” 

One  who  studies  the  portraits  of  Mr.  Lippincott, 
taken  when  he  was  between  twenty-five  and  thirty, 
will  find  therein  a face  full  of  promise.  The  lines 
about  the  mouth  are  tender  and  refined ; though  the 
close-shut  lips  show  decision  of  character  and  a 
practical  tendency.  The  expressive  eyes,  of  a clear, 
strong  blue,  seem  fixed  on  the  future  with  a set 
grasp  of  its  largest  possibilities.  The  hair  was  a 
chestnut-brown,  and  the  complexion  rather  florid  ; 
the  whole  face  indicating  fulness  of  vitality,  and 
clear  and  vigorous  mental  power.  In  later  life  the 
lips  grew  more  compressed  through  years  of  busy 
thinking,  and  the  eyes  wore  the  calm,  critical  ex- 
pression of  one  who  had  tried  his  strength  and 
found  it  had  not  failed  him.  Mr.  Lippincott  was  of 
medium  height,  and  of  quiet,  self-reliant  but  not 
self-asserting  manners.  He  was  a good  talker,  hav- 
ing an  exceptional  memory  and  great  powers  of 
observation ; and  his  unusually  wide  experience  of 
life  and  men  furnished  him  with  a store  of  interest- 
ing anecdotes.  Like  most  men  who  are  able  and 
energetic,  he  expected  much  of  others,  and  was  im- 
patient of  slowness  or  incapacity,  but  he  was  very 
tender-hearted  to  the  weak  and  helpless,  and  easily 
roused  to  anger  by  any  act  of  tyranny  or  injustice. 
He  took  a strong  interest  in  the  Veterinary  Hospital 
in  West  Philadelphia,  and  a tablet  erected  to  his 
memory  in  the  chapel  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  a permanent  record  of  his  generous  acts 
towards  that  institution.  Few  men  had  a keener 
enjoyment  of  the  masterpieces  of  English  fiction 
than  Mr.  Lippincott.  He  was  very  fond  of  good 
paintings  and  statuary,  and  an  excellent  judge  of 
their  merits.  He  studied  carefully  the  various 
branches  of  the  engraver’s  art,  but  was  not  partial 
to  its  general  use  in  pictorial  illustration.  Air.  Lip- 
pincott was  what  is  called  shrewd  and  careful  in 
making  his  bargains  with  authors  or  other  men, — 
all  successful  publishers  and  business  men  are  apt 
to  be  so, — but  lie  was  generous  when  an  author 
manifested  unusual  ability,  seeing  clearly  that  it 
was  out  of  such  material  that  his  own  success  had 
come  and  must  come.  He  had  genuine  admiration 
for  human  talent  in  all  the  departments  of  literary, 
professional  and  commercial  life.  His  sense  of 
financial  integrity  wras  absolute  and  perfect,  and 
from  the  first,  though  he  might  have  secured  unlim- 
ited credit,  his  usual  purchases  were  for  cash,  and 
he  commanded  his  credit  to  the  last,  as  has  been 
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aptly  said,  by  seldom  using  it,  above  all,  by  never 
abusing  it.  In  real  life,  as  in  his  readings,  any  sign 
of  true  heroism  caught  his  quick  eye  and  received 
his  immediate  approbation.  In  a word,  he  was 
throughout  a clear,  strong  expression  of  our  com- 
mon human  nature  at  its  best,  and  in  his  fidelity  to 
practical  business,  as  in  his  success  in  life,  was  typi- 
cal of  the  spirit  and  accomplishment  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  From  about  1878  Mr.  Lippincott 
relaxed  somewhat  from  his  previous  close  applica- 
tion to  business,  no  doubt  with  the  feeling  that  his 
establishment  was  in  excellent  hands.  During  the 
years  1884  and  1885  the  results  of  more  than  a gener- 
ation of  taxing  industry  and  a complication  of  phy- 
sical ailments  began  to  indicate  that  the  end  was 
not  far  away,  In  all  probability  he  read  the  signs 
clearer  than  his  physicians  or  friends,  and  with  the 
forethought  characteristic  of  his  whole  life  he,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1885,  changed  the  firm  of 
J.  B.  Lippincott  & Co.  into  a stock  company  bear- 
ing his  own  name.  At  first  the  stock  was  held 
mainly  by  himself,  as  it  is  now  held  mainly  by  his 
children.  On  January  5,  1886,  the  Philadelphia 
newspapers  announced  the  fact  that  Joshua  B.  Lip- 
pincott, the  well-known  publisher  and  bookseller, 
was  dead,  and  the  best  papers  throughout  the  coun- 
try gave  appreciative  notices  of  his  life  and  career. 
After  Mr.  Lippincott’s  death  the  family  were  the 
recipients  of  many  earnest  letters  of  condolence  sent 
by  men  and  women  of  wealth,  character  and  culture 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  These  are  naturally 
cherished  by  his  children,  and  are  considered  of  too 
private  and  sacred  a character  for  publication. 
There  were  many  other  tokens  of  respect  of  a more 
public  character,  and  some  of  these  it  is  proper  to 
mention  here.  On  January  7,  1886,  a meeting  of 
publishers,  booksellers  and  others  engaged  in  col- 
lateral branches  of  the  trade  in  Philadelphia  was 
held  at  the  office  of  E.  H.  Butler  & Co.,  17  and  19 
South  Sixth  street,  at  which  nearly  all  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  trade  were  present,  and,  when  Mr. 
Henry  Carey  Lea  had  been  called  to  the  chair,  Mr. 
Henry  T.  Coates  offered  the  following  resolution  or 
minute,  which  was  earnestly  adopted  and  a copy  of 
the  same  forwarded  to  the  family.  The  resolution 
says : 

“ In  the  death  of  Joshua  B.  Lippincott  Philadel- 
phia mourns  the  loss  of  one  of  her  best  known  and 
most  active  citizens,  and  the  book  trade  her  fore- 
most and  ablest  member,  one  to  whose  energy,  de- 
cision of  character  and  foresight  is  due  the  building 
up  of  the  great  house  which  has  aided  in  making 
Philadelphia  known  and  respected,  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  also  over  the  whole  civilized  world. 
As  a business  man  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
house  which  bears  his  name  upon  the  broad  princi- 
ples of  commercial  honor  and  personal  integrity, 


and  did  much  to  make  the  name  of  a Philadelphia 
merchant  respected  and  trusted.  As  a citizen  he 
was  enterprising  and  public-spirited,  and  as  a wise 
and  safe  counseller  he  did  much  to  promote  many 
of  the  great  enterprises  in  which  our  city  is  so  deeply 
interested.  Straightforward  in  all  his  dealings, 
frank  and  courteous  in  his  manner  to  all,  he  ever 
held  to  the  high  principle  that  a merchant’s  word 
should  be  as  good  as  his  bond.  His  name  will  be 
one  of  the  memories  of  the  book  trade  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  great  house  which  he  founded  and 
which  bears  his  name  his  lasting  monument.” 

At  the  same  meeting  a resolution  was  passed  that 
all  the  book  stores  of  the  city  should  be  closed  dur- 
ing the  hour  of  the  funeral,  which  took  place  Janu- 
ary 8,  1886,  from  his  residence  on  West  Rittenhouse 
Square,  and  was  attended  by  a large  number  of 
prominent  persons,  representing  not  only  the  book 
trade,  but  the  commercial  and  professional  interests 
of  the  city.  The  interment  was  at  Laurel  Hill. 

* 

SAMUEL  MOUSE  FELTON. 

The  man  whose  name  forms  the  caption  of  this 
brief  sketch  is  one  of  the  many  powerful  factors  of 
progress  whom  the  Bay  State  has  given  to  the  Key- 
stone State.  For  a period  of  more  than  fourteen 
years  he  was  engaged  in  perfecting  one  of  the  great 
railroad  lines  which  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of 
Philadelphia,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  his 
energies  have  been  devoted  to  the  advancement  of 
manufacturing  as  President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Steel  Company,  the  earliest  establishment  in  the 
United  States  for  the  production  of  steel  rails,  as  a 
business,  and  now  one  of  the  largest  manufactories 
in  the  country.  Mr.  Felton,  who  is  still  living,  was 
born  in  West  Newbury,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  July 
17,  1809,  and  was  the  son  of  Cornelius  Conway 
and  Anna  (Morse)  Felton.  When  only  fourteen 
years  of  age  he  became  a clerk  in  a Boston  grocery 
store,  sustaining  himself  by  his  work,  getting  the 
rudiments  of  a practical  business  education,  and 
devoting  his  scanty  leisure  to  study,  with  an  idea  of 
entering  college  later.  In  1827  he  became  his 
brother’s  pupil,  at  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  and  there  com- 
pleted his  preparation  for  advanced  standing  in 
Harvard  College,  the  Freshman  class  of  which  he 
entered  in  1830,  graduating  in  1834.  Although  hav- 
ing to  labor  hard  to  support  himself  while  in  college, 
such  were  his  natural  talents  and  his  habits  of 
application,  that  he  distinguished  himself  as  a scholar 
in  a class  containing  a number  of  men  who  became 
eminent  in  science  and  literature.  After  graduating, 
he  took  charge  of  a Select  School  for  Boys,  at 
Charlestown,  and  studied  law  at  the  same  time,  but, 
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impaired  health  warning  him  against  this  double 
work  of  a sedentary  nature,  he  took  up  the  more 
active  profession  of  civil  engineering,  for  which  he 
was  peculiarly  fitted.  He  entered  the  office  of 
Loammi  Baldwin,  in  1835,  and  succeeded  to  his 
business  upon  his  death  three  years  later.  He  built 
a railway  from  Boston  to  Fresh  Pond,  in  Cambridge, 
in  1841,  and  in  1843  commenced  the  construction  of 
the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  followed  by  the  Vermont 
Central,  and  other  connecting  lines.  He  became 
Superintendent  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  on  its 
completion,  and  held  that  position  until  1851,  when 
he  was  chosen  President  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wil- 
mington and  Baltimore  Railroad,  just  then  in  very 
poor  condition,  unprofitable,  in  need  of  extensive 
repairs  and  of  complete  reorganization  in  all  of 
its  departments.  Mr.  Felton  thoroughly  studied  the 
situation,  and  laid  careful  plans  for  the  restoration 
of  prosperity,  and,  although  he  encountered  serious 
opposition  in  the  execution  of  his  plans,  and  had  to 
overcome  obstacles  seemingly  insurmountable,  he 
maintained  his  purpose,  and  the  exercise  of  his  wis- 
dom and  energy  resulted  in  making  the  line  a great 
thoroughfare  of  travel,  second  to  none  in  construc- 
tion and  equipment,  and  a safe  and  profitable 
investment  for  capital.  Few  men  in  the  country 
endured  a heavier  strain  than  did  Mr.  Felton  during 
the  fourteen  years  ending  about  the  close  of  the  war, 
in  which  he  was  the  responsible  head  of  this  corpor- 
ation. In  1861  the  road  was  the  only  direct  means 
of  communication  between  the  north-eastern  portion 
of  the  country  and  the  National  Capital,  and, 
naturally,  it  became  an  object  of  attack  by  the 
secessionists,  and  the  President’s  unslumbering 
vigilance  was  demanded  at  every  point.  A plot  had 
been  planned  for  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
on  his  way  through  Baltimore  just  prior  to  his  inau- 
guration in  1861,  and  it  is  a matter  of  history  that 
this  skillfully  planned  conspiracy  was  thwarted  by 
Mr.  Felton’s  watchfulness,  foresight,  skill  and 
promptness  of  action.  One  biographer  of  our  sub- 
ject, while  apologizing  for  omission  of  the  detailed 
narrative  of  this  achievement,  as  we  must,  for  lack 
of  space,  says  : “It  deserves,  and  can  hardly  fail 

to  secure,  a permanent  place  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  Suffice  it  now  to  say  that  no  greater 
service  was  rendered  to  the  loyal  cause  during  the 
war,  and  that  Mr.  Felton’s  part  in  it  evinced  a keen- 
ness of  penetration,  a command  of  resources,  and 
an  intensity  of  will-power,  which,  in  a more 
conspicuous  field,  would  have  won  for  him  ex- 
tended and  enduring  fame.*  Mr.  Felton’s  ar- 

*Rev. A.  P.  Peabody,  D.  D.,  in  History  of  Essex  County, 
Mass.: — “In  April,  1861,  took  place  the  memorable  attack 
upon  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  Regiment.  Immediately  there- 


duous  service  in  building  up  the  affairs  of  the 
P.,  W.  and  B.  R.  R.,  scarcely  completed  when 
the  war  broke  out,  and  the  tremendous  strain 
of  responsibility  which  devolved  upon  him  in 
managing  the  constantly  menaced  line  during  the 
war,  were  too  much  for  human  strength  to  endure, 
and  early  in  1865  he  received  terrible  admonition 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  imperilled  his  life,  by  a stroke 
of  paralysis,  occasioned  wholly  by  overwork  and 
unceasing  anxiety.  This  compelled  his  resignation 
of  the  post  in  which  he  had  been  so  useful.  He 
recovered  his  health  in  a large  degree  after  a year 
of  rest,  and,  in  1865,  when  the  Pennsylvania  Steel 
Company  was  incorporated,  became  its  President, 
which  office  he  still  retains.  This  is  a company 
employing  large  capital,  and  owning  and  operating 
an  extensive  plant  at  Steelton,  Dauphin  County, 
Penn.,  with  its  general  offices  in  Philadelphia.  The 
company  was  the  first  in  the  United  States  to  man- 
ufacture steel  rails,  the  earliest  output  being 
purchased  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company, 
and  laid  upon  their  lines.  The  works  are  now 
among  the  largest  in  the  country,  and  their  produc- 
tion has  been  increased  from  year  to  year,  until  it 
has  reached  the  capacity  of  more  than  200,000  tons 
per  annum.  Steelton,  a borough  of  about  8,000 
population,  occupies  ground  where  there  were  in 
1866  only  two  or  three  farm  houses,  and  it  has  been 
built  up  solely  through  the  location  there,  and  the 
successful  operation  of  the  steel  works.  The  man- 
agement of  these  works  by  Mr.  Felton  and  his 
fellow  officers  has  been  conducted  not  only  with  a 
view  of  benefitting  the  stockholders,  but  with  the 
most  humane  and  philanthropic  regard  for  the  im- 
provement and  well  being  of  the  operatives.  No 
strike  has  ever  occurred  there.  As  a professional 
railroad  builder  and  manager,  Mr.  Felton’s  reputa- 
tion is  among  the  highest  in  the  country.  He  has 
been  a director  in  several  large  corporations,  was 
selected  by  Governor  Andrew,  of  Massachusetts,  in 
1862,  as  a member  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  Commission 
and  by  President  Grant,  in  1869,  as  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  inspect  and  report  upon  the  Pacific 
Railroads,  then  just  completed.  As  an  indication  of 
the  regard  and  esteem  in  which  our  subject  is  held 
among  cultured  men  of  other  than  his  own  sphere 
of  activity,  we  may  instance  the  fact  that  he 
has  for  several  successive  terms  been  elected  to  the 

after,  the  railroad  bridges  in  the  neighborhood  of  Baltimore 
were  burned  by  the  insurgents  in  the  city,  and  all  communi- 
cation by  rail,  between  Washington  and  the  North, completely 
severed.  Mr.  Felton,  however,  had  anticipated  and  prepared 
for  this  emergency,  and  by  organizing  a new  route,  by  way 
of  Annapolis,  he  succeeded  in  maintaining  communication 
with  the  Capital,  and  in  averting  from  it  a most  serious 
peril," 
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Presidency  of  the  Harvard  Association  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  same  writer  from  whom  we  have  already 
quoted  says  in  regard  to  Mr.  Felton’s  private  life, 
that  his  “ character  stands  out  in  a pure  white  light, 
without  even  a transient  shadow.  Stainless  purity, 
unswerving  integrity,  large  benevolence  and  those 
(so-called)  lesser,  yet  not  less  important,  traits  that 
are  the  charm  and  blessing  of  home  and  of  social 
intercourse,  endear  him  to  all  who  know  him.  No 
man  can  have  more  or  warmer  friends  than  he,  and, 
unless  in  the  inevitable  collisions  of  business,  he  can 
never  have  made  an  enemy.”  Mr.  Felton  has  been 
twice  married.  His  first  wife,  whom  he  married  in 
1836,  was  a Miss  Eleanor  Stetson,  of  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  who  died  in  1847.  Three  daughters  were  the 
offspring  of  this  union.  In  1850  Mr.  Felton  mar- 
ried his  present  wife,  Maria  Low  Lippitt,  of 
Providence,  R.  I.  By  this  marriage  he  had  one 
daughter  and  three  sons. 

— 

THOMAS  M.  HOWE. 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  HOWE,  a leading  business 
man,  financier  and  capitalist  of  Pittsburgh,  President 
of  the  Exchange  Bank  and  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  that  city,  twice  Member  of  Congress  from 
the  Pittsburgh  District,  and  Assistant  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  Civil 
War,  was  born  in  Williamstown,  Vermont,  in  the 
year  1808,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Pittsburgh,  July 
20,  1877.  He  was  of  New  England  ancestry,  being 
sixth  in  descent  from  John  Howe  of  Sudbury,  Mass., 
who  was  among  the  earliest  emigrants  to  that  colony 
from  Warwickshire,  England,  arriving  previous  to 
1638.  His  father,  a merchant  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances, removed  with  his  little  family  to  Trum- 
bull Co.,  Ohio,  in  1817,  and  finding  the  place  to  his 
liking,  settled  there  on  a tract  of  land  which  he  pur- 
chased in  the  township  of  Bloomfield.  Yielding  to 
a long  cherished  desire  to  engage  in  the  active  busi- 
ness of  life,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  abandoned 
the  farm  before  attaining  his  majority,  and  went  to 
the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  then  a prosperous  centre  of 
trade  and  manufacture,  and  having  a population  of 
about  seventeen  thousand  souls.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  he  found  employment  as  a clerk  in  the 
wholesale  dry  goods  house  of  Mason  and  McDon- 
ough, then  doing  business  at  the  corner  of  Wood 
street  and  Fifth  avenue.  Subsequently  he  became 
a salesman  for  the  firm  of  S.  Baird  & Co.,  in  the 
same  line  of  trade.  In  1830  he  became  a partner  in 
the  firm  of  Leavitt  & Co.,  hardware  dealers,  then 
just  organized.  His  talent  for  business  affairs 


immediately  found  congenial  scope  and  his  advance 
from  that  date  was  rapid.  In  1839  he  was  chosen 
Cashier  of  the  Exchange  Bank  of  Pittsburgh, — one 
of  the  strongest  in  the  city  and  second  in  point  of 
seniority.  Banking  at  that  time  was  not  conducted 
under  the  numerous  safeguards  which  surround  it 
at  the  present  day,  and  the  making  of  exchanges 
and  remittances  was  attended  by  many  difficulties, 
aud  not  a few  dangers.  Mr.  Howe  proved  himself 
the  possessor  of  exceptional  ability  in  matters  of 
finance,  and  in  the  crises  of  1842  and  1845  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  boldness  and  courage. 
“These  critical  seasons  were  mediately  the  cause 
of  his  active  participation  in  politics,  protection  and 
finance  going  hand  and  hand  in  those  days.”  His 
inclinations  were  averse  to  a public  career,  but  his 
interests  and  those  of  the  mercantile  and  banking 
community  in  which  he  held  so  prominent  a place, 
compelled  him  to  a consideration  of  public  ques- 
tions, and,  in  the  end,  to  an  active  participation  in 
politics.  He  was  a firm  believer  in,  and  a staunch 
supporter  of  the  tariff,  “ and  earnestly  and  patiently 
labored  to  make  it  a help  to  the  manufacturers  of 
our  country,  and  through  them  to  the  good  of  the 
country  at  large.”  A consistent  and  enthusiastic 
Whig,  he  warmly  supported  Harrison  and  Tyler  in 
the  memorable  “ log  cabin”  campaign  of  1840.  By 
degrees  he  became  widely  known  as  one  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  bearings  of  legislation  upon  the 
industries  of  Pennsylvania,  and  his  broad  and  wise 
views  attracted  the  most  favorable  attention.  In 

1850  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Pittsburgh 
District,  receiving  a heavy  vote.  At  the  close  of 
the  term  he  was  re-elected.  His  influence  in  Na- 
tional legislation  was  marked.  His  views,  always 
distinguished  for  their  largeness  and  patriotism, 
were  vigorously  impressed  upon  his  colleagues,  and 
much  of  the  legislation  fostering  domestic  indus- 
tries was  shaped  through  his  statesmanlike  and 
uutiring  efforts.  A local  writer  who  had  given 
close  study  to  the  subject  said,  before  the  passage 
of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  bill;  “Evils  from 
which  we  are  now  suffering  would  have  been 
remedied  in  their  incipiency  had  Congress  then 
recognized  our  Representative’s  arguments  in  favor 
of  regulating  commerce  between  the  States.”  In 

1851  Mr.  Howe  was  chosen  President  of  the  Ex- 
change Bank,  and  held  the  office  until  the  pressure 
of  other  duties  obliged  him  to  commit  the  trust  to 
new  hands.  When  the  leading  business  men  of  Pitts- 
burgh took  steps  to  organize  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  that  city,  Mr.  Howe  was  prominent  in  the 
movement,  and  upon  its  culmination  was  elected 
President  of  the  Chamber,  and  held  the  office  continu- 
ously until  his  death.  He  devoted  much  of  his 
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time  and  abilities  to  increase  its  usefulness  and 
efficiency;  and  its  magnificent  success  is,  in  large 
part,  due  to  his  unwearying  and  well-directed 
efforts.  As  far  back  as  1840  Mr.  Howe  was  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  development  of  the  cop- 
per regions  of  Lake  Superior,  and  about  that  time 
he  visited  Lake  Superior  and  made  a personal 
inspection  of  the  fields.  It  was  mainly  upon  his 
representations  and  through  his  efforts  that  the 
Pittsburgh  and  Boston  Mining  Company  was  organ- 
ized. He  became  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
company,  and  paid  many  visits  to  the  upper  penin- 
sula of  Michigan,  in  furtherance  of  its  interests. 
This  mining  enterprise  was  one  of  great  profit  to 
its  promoters.  Mr.  Howe’s  interests  in  it  ceased 
with  its  transfer  to  Boston  parties,  about  1871.  Mr. 
Howe  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  firm  of  C. 
G.  Hussey  & Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  which  was  exten- 
sively engaged  for  many  years  in  the  manufacture 
of  copper,  and  continued  a member  of  it  until  his 
death.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  firm 
of  Hussey,  Wells  & Co.,  which,  on  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Wells,  took  the  style  of  Hussey,  Howe  & Co. 
This  firm  was  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and 
wealthiest  in  the  steel  industry  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
was  among  the  earliest  to  successfully  overcome 
the  great  difficulties  encompassing  the  primary 
development  of  that  important  manufacture.  Both 
in  this  and  in  the  copper  manufacture,  Mr.  Howe 
embarked  his  capital  courageously  and  freely ; and 
although  taking  no  personal  part  in  the  supervision 
of  the  details  of  either,  he  was  always  their  stead- 
fast friend  and  promoter,  and  his  wise  council  and 
rare  judgment  contributed  largely  to  their  success. 
His  championship  of  the  gigantic  steel  industry,  at 
ali  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  was  faithful 
and  consistent,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  attribute 
to  his  earnest  efforts  a large  share  of  the  wonderful 
advance  made  bjr  Pittsburgh  in  this  department  of 
labor.  The  able  manner  in  which  Mr.  Howe  took 
care  of  the  interests  of  his  constituency  while  he 
was  a Member  of  Congress  developed  for  him  a 
respect  and  confidence  among  the  people,  not  only 
of  Pittsburgh,  but  of  the  whole  western  section  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1839,  when  it  became 
evident  that  the  Nation  was  on  the  eve  of  a great 
political  crisis,  his  name  was  prominently  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  Gubernatorial  office  of 
his  State,  and  a strong  and  determined  effort  was 
made  by  his  many  friends  to  induce  him  to  accept 
the  Republican  nomination.  A petition  to  this 
effect  was  signed  by  hundreds  of  leading  citizens. 
One  of  its  clauses  ran  as  follows : 

“ We  turn  with  pride  to  you  as  one  possessing  our 
confidence  and  a rare  combination  of  the  requisite 


qualifications  for  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Among  these  qualities  we  recognize  a 
strong  attachment  to  the  cardinal  principles  of  the 
Republican  party ; a high  order  of  administrative 
ability ; perfect  familiarity  with  the  most  abstruse 
questions  of  finance ; a just  appreciation  of  true 
Pennsylvania  interests ; unswerving  integrity  in 
every  transaction  of  public  or  private  life ; and  last, 
though  not  least,  a record  without  a stain  in  all  the 
relations  of  life.” 

In  answer  to  all  overtures,  Mr.  Howe  had  but  one 
reply.  “His  own  self-respect,”  he  said,  “would 
not  allow  him  to  canvass  for  such  an  office.”  The 
entire  press  of  Pittsburgh  likewise  spoke  in  the  most 
laudatory  terms  of  his  ability  and  character,  and 
urged  him  to  the  step.  At  length  he  consented  with 
great  reluctance,  that  his  name  should  be  put  for- 
ward in  the  Convention,  by  the  delegates  from 
Allegheny  County.  When  the  Convention  met  in 
Harrisburgh,  in  1860,  and  the  nomination  fell  to 
Andrew  G.  Curtin,  Mr.  Howe  felt  a decided  relief, 
and  no  man  in  the  State  worked  more  conscientious- 
ly to  bring  about  Mr.  Curtin’s  election.  In  the 
exciting  events  of  the  immediately  ensuing  years 
Mr.  Howe  bore  a prominent  and  most  useful  part. 
His  well-known  patriotism  was  afforded  the  fullest 
scope  of  exercise,  in  the  position  of  Assistant  Ad- 
jutant-General of  the  State,  on  the  staff  of  Governor 
Curtin.  “ The  entire  handling  and  movements  of 
the  volunteers  and  drafted  troops  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  in  their  preliminary  organization, 
were  in  his  hands.  He  worked  early  and  late,  day 
and  night,  now  here,  now  there,  refusing  all  com- 
pensation. He  enjoyed  the  highest  confidence  of 
the  State  and  General  Government.  He  was  in 
frequent  communication  with  President  Lincoln  and 
Secretary  Stanton,  and  his  advice  sought  not  only 
in  matters  touching  on  Western  Pennsylvania,  but 
on  the  affairs  of  the  country  at  large.  He  was  a 
friend  to  the  family  of  the  soldier,  and  in  all  ways 
showed  his  devotion  to  the  Union  cause.”  Although 
an  opponent  of  slavery,  Mr.  Howe  did  not  oppose 
the  Rebellion  as  such,  but  simply  as  a loyal  citizen, 
and  a firm  supporter  of  the  Constitution.  This  is 
evident  from  the  following  extract  culled  from  his 
numerous  and  effective  public  speeches  at  that  time: 

“We  make  no  offensive  war  upon  the  rights  of 
any  man  or  any  section.  Our  great  mission  is  to 
maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  alike  over  all  portions  of  the  Union,  and  to  pun- 
ish with  just  severity  all  who  seek  their  overthrow. 
* * * We  are  not  warring  against  organized 

political  communities,  but  against  organized  con- 
spirators and  traitors.  * * * This  mighty 

struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  characterized 
by  no  war  of  aggression  on  our  part.  We  seek 
simply  to  uphold  and  preserve  the  great  and  deeply 
cherished  principles  of  liberty  and  free  government, 
which  came  to  us  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of 
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patriotic  ancestors,  and  to  transmit  them,  as  we 
received  them,  to  the  generations  of  men  who  shall 
succeed  us.” 

Mr.  Howe’s  capital,  influence  and  services  were 
rarely  withheld  from  any  local  enterprise  that  prom- 
ised, under  wise  management,  to  aid  in  the 
development  or  increase  of  the  material  prosperity 
of  Pittsburgh.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active  pro- 
moters of  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  Railroad, 
which  his  capital  and  courage  aided  largely  in 
carrying  to  a successful  issue.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  founders  of  Allegheny  Cemetery,  and  for  thirty 
years  held  the  Presidency  of  its  Board  of  Managers. 
His  usefulness  was  many-sided  and  was  seldom  ex- 
erted from  purely  selfish  motives.  Mr.  Howe  was 
a Presidential  Elector  in  I860,  and  cast  his  vote  for 
Lincoln  and  Hamlin.  In  1864  he  was  urged  by  his 
friends  to  accept  the  office  of  State  Treasurer,  but 
then,  as  on  all  subsequent  occasions  when  solicited 
to  take  nominations  for  office,  positively  declined. 
In  1874  he  was  prominently  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  hut 
promptly  withdrew  his  name  from  consideration. 
While  perfectly  willing  to  serve  the  State  and  the 
people  in  any  capacity  where  his  talents  might  prove 
useful,  he  shrank  from  the  turmoil  and  methods  of 
political  campaigning,  which,  in  that  era,  was  con- 
ducted with  especial  turbulence  and  virulence.  He 
was  in  no  wise  selfish  in  obeying  his  natural  instincts 
in  this  matter,  for  in  purely  civil  life  he  labored 
unceasingly  in  channels  which  were  continually 
increasing  and  strengthening  his  city  and  State  in 
everything  that  goes  to  make  material  and  enduring 
prosperity,  and  were  likewise  aiding  the  Nation  in 
coping  successfully  with  foreign  competition  in 
trade  and  manufactures.  In  his  moral  and  religious 
life  General  Howe  was  a model  of  excellence.  For 
thirty  years  he  was  a Vestryman  of  Trinity  Church, 
Pittsburgh,  and  took  an  active  part  also  in  estab- 
lishing Calvary  Church,  at  the  East  End,  in  which 
he  became  Vestryman  and  Warden.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  his  ecclesi- 
astical body  for  a number  of  years,  and  was  twice 
elected  a deputy  to  the  General  Convention.  In 
the  matter  of  business  dealing  with  his  fellow  men, 
he  was  the  very  soul  of  justice  and  honor,  often 
carrying  his  Christian  view  of  right  to  a point  so 
far  beyond  what  is  usual,  as  to  excite  the  most  pro- 
found admiration.  The  following  illustration  at- 
tests this  bent  of  his  character  : “ Previous  to 

the  war  he  had  contracted  for  the  erection  of  a 
residence  at  the  East  End.  The  war  came  on,  and 
prices  of  stone  and  labor  went  up.  General  Howe 
was  told  that  the  completion  of  the  contract  by  the 
stone  mason  would  ruin  the  latter.  General  Howe 


sent  for  him  and  said  to  him,  1 Figure  out  what  you 
expected  to  make  on  the  contract.’  He  did  so. 

‘ Now,’  said  the  General,  ‘ bring  me  all  the  bills  for 
the  stone  and  labor,  and  I will  pay  them,  and  in 
addition  thereto,  I will  also  pay  you  the  sum  you 
expected  to  make.’  He  had  lifted  a great  load  from 
the  man’s  heart,  and  this  unique  transaction  was 
carried  out  to  the  letter.  In  explanation  of  his 
course,  General  Howe  said  that  he  could  never  have 
found  a moment’s  rest  in  a house  that  had  been  the 
ruin  of  another  man.  Thus  he  went  through  life, 
doing  good  wherever  he  could,  dealing  justly  with 
all  men,  and  building  a name  and  reputation  that 
shall  forever  stand  as  a symbol  of  the  highest 
worth.”  His  whole  life  was  marked  by  acts  of  be- 
nevolence and  charity,  which  were  performed  in  the 
quietest  manner,  even  when  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude. In  his  will,  which  left  the  entire  control  of 
his  large  estate  to  his  beloved  wife,  he  said  : “I 

desire  that  she  will  also  appropriate  and  disburse 
from  time  to  time,  for  objects  of  Christian  charity, 
utility  and  benevolence,  such  sums  as  will  in  the 
aggregate  equal  the  amount  which  shall  fall  to 
the  share  of  one  of  the  children.”  Mr.  Howe  was 
called  from  his  career  of  usefulness  and  virtue  on 
the  20th  of  July,  1877.  His  death  was  widely  recog- 
nized as  a public  calamity,  for  in  his  private,  public 
and  business  life  he  showed  all  the  qualities  of  the 
ideal  citizen.  From  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  as 
well  as  from  his  colleagues  in  numerous  business 
enterprises  and  philanthropic  institutions,  but  one 
testimony  was  voiced,  and  that  was  that  a bright 
example  and  an  eminently  useful  life  had  closed  in 
the  fullness  of  years  and  honor.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  immediately  took  steps  to  perpetuate  his 
ruemorjT  by  hanging  his  portrait  in  a prominent 
place  upon  its  walls,  unveiling  it  with  appropriate 
ceremonies.  Although  more  than  a decade  has 
passed  since  his  death,  he  is  still  held  in  honor,  his 
career  being  one  of  those  signally  bright  and  en- 
couraging ones  which  the  events  of  a century  can 
scarcely  obscure.  The  business  world  of  Pitts- 
burgh is  to-day  reaping,  and  for  many  a day  will 
continue  to  reap  the  results  of  his  endeavor  and  of 
a few  like  him,  who,  although  they  toiled  for  wealth 
and  glory,  worked  only  in  lines  of  far  reaching 
benefit  to  their  fellow  men. 


THOMAS  MELLON. 

HON.  THOMAS  MELLON,  a prominent  banker 
and  business  man  of  Pittsburgh,  for  many  years  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  bar  in  that  city,  and 
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daring  ten  years  a Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  was  born  at  Camp  Hill  Cottage,  on  his  father’s 
farm,  Lower  Castletown,  parish  of  Cappaigh,  County 
of  Tyrone,  Ireland,  February  3,  1813.  He  is  of  an 
old  and  worthy  Scotch-Irish  family,  which  traces 
descent  from  Archibald  Mellon  and  his  wife  Eliza- 
beth, both  natives  of  Scotland,  who,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century,  were  among  those 
who  emigrated  from  that  country  to  Ireland  and 
took  up  the  large  tracts  of  land  left  vacant  by  the 
flight  of  the  Catholic  Irish  before  the  victorious  on- 
slaughts of  the  English  troopers  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  A direct  descendant  of  this 
couple,  also  named  Archibald  Mellon,  was  the  grand- 
father of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He  disposed 
of  his  property  in  Ireland  in  1816  and  emigrated  to 
the  United  States,  making  his  new  home  in  West- 
moreland Co.,  Penn.,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  comfort,  content  and  usefulness,  dying 
sincerely  mourned  by  all  who  knew  him,  Septem- 
ber 5,  1835.  His  son  Andrew  had  married,  in  1812, 
Miss  Rebecca  Wauchob,  “a  descendant  of  a noted 
and  honorable  Holland  family,”  and  was  already  a 
man  of  family  at  the  time  his  father  sailed  to  Amer- 
ica, and  when  his  eldest  son,  Thomas,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  was  about  five  years  of  age,  he  con- 
cluded to  follow  the  example  of  his  parents  and 
other  members  of  the  family  in  going  to  America, 
and  in  1818  sailed  with  his  wife  and  child  for  Saint 
John,  New  Brunswick,  direct  intercourse  with  ports 
in  the  United  States  being  then  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, owing  to  the  unfriendly  mood  of  England 
after  the  war  of  1812-15.  This  voyage,  made  in  a 
sailing  vessel,  consumed  about  three  months,  and 
was  followed  by  another,  made  in  a coasting  vessel, 
to  Baltimore,  at  which  port  landing  was  effected 
October  1,  1818.  Two  days  in  Baltimore  sufficed  to 
give  the  family  all  the  rest  they  needed,  and  to 
enable  him  to  charter  a Conestoga  wagon  and  team 
of  horses  to  convey  them  to  Westmoreland  Co. , Penn. 
It  was  a journey  of  no  little  moment  in  a strange 
land  and  presented  many  novel  features  to  persons 
previously  unaccustomed  to  travel.  The  wagon 
was  shelter  for  all  at  night.  At  fires  by  the  roadside, 
kindled  as  occasion  required,  the  meals  were  pre- 
pared and  cooked.  Slow  and  at  times  toilsome,  the 
journey  was  finally  completed  in  safety,  and  the 
travelers  were  cordially  welcomed  by  their  kin  in  a 
flourishing  settlement  near  Greensburgh,  where  the 
winter  was  spent.  In  the  following  spring  he  pur- 
chased a farm  in  Franklin  township  and  moved 
thither  with  his  family.  Some  years  afterwards  he 
removed  to  Allegheny  Co.,  settling  at  Monroeville, 
where  he  died  October  11,  1856.  He  was  a man  of 
strict  integrity,  and,  although  a hard-working  farm- 


er, paid  a great  deal  of  attention  to  reading,  and 
was  much  further  advanced  on  all  questions  than 
was  customary  at  the  time  among  agriculturists. 
He  was  a Whig  in  politics  and  a Presbyterian  in 
religious  faith,  but  in  neither  politics  nor  religion 
was  he  narrow  or  bigoted.  His  wife  was  a noble 
woman,  tender-hearted  and  self-sacrificing  to  the 
last  degree.  She  died  May  9,  1863,  in  the  seventy- 
ninth  year  of  her  age,  having  lived  to  see  her  eldest 
son  wear  the  judicial  ermine  with  honor,  learning 
and  dignity  in  one  of  the  most  advanced  and  enter- 
prising cities  on  the  American  Continent.  Thomas, 
their  son,  enjoyed  no  other  educational  advantages 
in  his  early  youth  than  those  which  came  from  asso- 
ciation with  his  honest,  industrious  and  pure-minded 
parents  and  relatives.  All  the  solid  virtues  were 
taught  him  by  example.  His  “ reading,  ’riting  and 
’rithmetic”  came  piece  meal,  but  were  mastered 
sufficiently  for  all  practical  purposes.  At  twelve 
years  of  age  he  took  his  place  in  the  field,  following 
the  plow  and  doing  such  other  work  as  the  cultiva- 
tion and  care  of  a farm  demands.  When  an  inter- 
val of  leisure  occurred  he  turned  to  an  old  pam- 
phlet copy  of  Shakespeare  that  good  fortune  threw 
in  his  way,  or  studied  with  interest  a dilapidated 
copy  of  the  Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
a favorite  book  in  his  secular  collection.  Over  and 
over  again  he  read  the  latter  work.  It  opened  up 
to  his  young  mind  the  possibilities  of  life  even  for 
the  child  of  humble  parentage,  and  begat  in  his 
heart  a hope,  if  not  a determination,  of  moving  up- 
ward as  well  as  onward  in  his  journey  through  life. 
As  he  grew  older  he  became  an  omnivorous  reader, 
and  as  his  intelligence  and  experience  increased  he 
found  himself  acquiring  a distaste  for  the  routine 
duties  of  farm  life.  His  father  believed  it  was  the 
true,  manly,  independent,  ideal  life,  and  wished  his 
son  to  follow  it,  but  when  at  length  he  saw  that  his 
determination  was  for  intellectual  effort,  he  wisely 
withdrew  his  opposition,  and  Thomas  was  permitted 
to  attend  more  freely  the  schools  of  the  district  with 
a view  to  perfecting  himself  for  college,  it  having 
been  deemed  advisable  at  last  to  let  him  enter  a pro- 
fession. In  the  fall  of  1834  he  entered  the  Western 
University,  and  although  unable  to  continue  his 
studies  with  regularity,  he  was  successful  in  gradu- 
ating with  the  bachelor’s  degree  in  the  fall  of  1837. 
Easy-going  students  of  the  present  day  rarely  do 
better,  ^ven  with  every  facility.  His  college  life 
was  frequently  broken  in  upon  by  the  demands  of 
farm  labor,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the 
young  lad  “ to  walk  home  from  the  city,  eleven 
miles  distant,  between  sundown  and  midnight,  to 
be  ready  for  work  in  the  harvest  field  on  the  follow- 
ing day.”  During  one  summer  vacation,  to  assist 
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in  meeting  his  college  expenses,  he  organized  a pay 
school  on  the  south  side,  Pittsburgh,  and  netted  by 
the  venture  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars, a magnificent  sum  at  the  time,  for  which  he 
had  many  uses  After  he  graduated  at  college,  hav- 
ing decided  on  the  profession  of  law,  he  entered  the 
office  of  Hon.  Charles  Shaler,  ex-Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  of  Allegheny  Co.  In  March,  1838, 
he  secured  a position  in  the  prothonotary’s  office, 
where,  besides  earning  a little  needed  money,  he 
acquired  a valuable  knowledge  of  the  intricaeies  of 
law  and  the  methods  of  court  procedure,  which 
greatly  facilitated  his  studies  In  December,  18138, 
he  was  admitted  to  practice,  after  passing  “a  most 
creditable  examination.”  lie  opened  an  office  in 
Pittsburgh  in  June,  1813!),  and  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  neglect,  lie  had  already  shown  himself  to 
be  a diligent  and  worthy  student,  and  had  made  a 
good  impression  on  the  lawyers  and  litigants,  while 
attending  to  his  employment  in  the  prol.honotary’s 
office.  His  modest  sign  first  made  its  appearance 
over  offices  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  street  and  Market 
Alley.  “ Fifth  street,  now  Fifth  avenue,”  writes 
Mr.  Mellon,  in  an  article  describing  the  location  of 
the  lawyers  and  law  offices  in  those  early  days, 
“ was  not  then  a business  street,  and  mine  was  the 
first  law  office  opened  on  it.  The  law  offices  were 
chiefly  on  the  west  side  of  the  Diamond,  behind  the 
court-house — some  few  on  Fourth  street,  between 
Market  and  Wood.  It  was  before  the  courts  were 
removed  to  Grant’s  Hill.  That  location,  on  which 
the  new  court-house  was  afterwards  built,  was  yet  a 
part  of  Lawyer  Ross’s  apple  orchard,  and  rather  out 
of  town.  The  old  court-house  stood  where  the 
Diamond  market  house,  on  the  west  side  of  Market 
street,  now  stands.  It  was  an  ancient-looking, 
square  brick  structure,  with  a cupola  and  bell  on 
top,  and  a low  one-story  building  on  each  side. 
That  on  the  north  side  contained  the  office  of  the 
protlionotary  and  clerk  of  the  orphan’s  and  crimi- 
nal courts,  all  in  one  room,  which  was  convenient 
enough,  as  those  different  official  functions  centered 
in  one  individual.  The  building  on  the  left  side 
contained  the  Register’s  and  Recorder’s  office  in  one 
room  and  with  one  individual  officiating  for  both 
purposes.”  Fairly  launched  in  his  profession,  the 
young  lawyer  made  rapid  strides  in  public  esteem. 
Gifted  by  nature  with  admirable  common  sense, 
well  educated,  a close  student,  and  acquainted  to  a 
considerable  extent  with  the  routine  of  the  courts, 
he  conducted  cases  committed  to  his  care  with  re- 
markable success.  The  business  community,  in 
particular,  seemed  to  appreciate  his  worth,  and 
before  long  ho  was  one  of  their  favoritos.  In  a 
comparatively  short  time  he  had  all  the  business  he 


could  attend  to,  and  was  making  money.  His  ac- 
quaintance enlarged,  his  fame  extended,  and  for  a 
score  of  years  he  was  one  of  the  busiest  and  most 
esteemed  lawyers  in  the  city.  He  became  noted  for 
the  speedy  manner  in  which  he  hastened  proceed- 
ings to  a termination.  The  tediousness  of  the 
“ law’s  delay  ” was  reduced  to  a minimum  in  cases 
under  his  management,  as  he  espoused  the  cause  of 
his  client  as  though  it  were  his  own.  His  legal  prac- 
tice increased  so  rapidly  that,  in  order  to  obtain 
some  professional  help,  he  admitted  as  a law  partner 
Mr.  Wm.  13.  Negley,  a nephew  of  his  wife,  who  had 
been  his  student.  This  connection  was  maintained 
during  seven  years.  The  burden  of  professional 
cares,  however,  finally  becoming  too  heavy  for  him, 
he  decided  to  give  up  the  practice  of  law.  But 
while  he  was  putting  his  house  in  order  to  take  this 
step,  his  fellow-citizens  were  making  arrangements 
to  place  him  in  nomination  for  a highly  important 
judicial  position,  which  had  been  created  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania.  This  was  the 
office  of  Assistant  Law  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  who  was  given  equal  salary  and  powers 
with  the  President-Judge.  “ The  two  were  author- 
ized to  hold  court  separately  or  jointly,  in  all 
cases  except  for  murder,  in  which  they  were  re- 
quired to  sit  jointly.”  The  sense  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession was  very  largely  in  favor  of  Mr.  Mellon  being 
placed  in  this  position,  and  a committee  of  promi- 
nent lawyors  called  upon  him  and  requested  permis- 
sion to  use  his  name.  Never  having  sought  any 
office,  nor  taken  any  share  in  party  politics,  he  was 
at  first  disinclined  to  accede  to  the  proposition,  but 
at  length  yielded  to  the  demand  and  entered  the 
field  on  the  Republican  ticket.  Another  strong 
man  was  nominated  for  the  oflice,  and  the  contest 
was  a lively  one.  Mr.  Mellon  took  no  part  in  it 
personally,  but  his  friends  were  active,  the  general 
public  sentiment  was  in  his  favor,  and  he  was  elected, 
lie  assumed  the  duties  of  his  position  on  the  first 
Monday  in  December,  1859,  his  colleague  on  the 
bench  being  the  “Hon.  Wm.  B.  McClure,  a gentle- 
man of  the  old  school,  pure  and  honorable,  and  of 
fine  literary  and  legal  attainments.”  Three  years 
later  Judge  McClure  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
James  P.  Sterrett,  who  was  associated  with  Judge 
Mellon  until  the  close  of  the  latter’s  term.  Later  in 
the  term  a third  judge  was  added— Edwin  II.  Stowe. 
Judge  Mellon’s  judicial  career  was  marked  by  con- 
scientious application  and  the  strictest  integrity. 
He  devoted  himself  without  reserve  to  his  official 
duties  and  earned  the  encomiums  of  people  in  all 
walks  of  life  by  the  singular  purity,  good  sense  and 
impartiality  with  which  he  discharged  them.  The 
War  of  the  Rebellion  filled  fully  half  of  the  years  of 
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his  term  and,  as  a loyal  citizen  and  an  honored 
Judge,  he  unswervingly  supported  the  Union  cause. 
But  before  the  close  of  his  term  of  office  his  private 
interests  had  grown  to  such  importance,  and  his 
boys,  verging  on  manhood,  being  so  desirous  of  enter- 
ing into  business,  that,  at  the  close  of  his  term  of 
office  he  firmly  declined  to  accept  a renomination, 
and  returned  to  private  life  at  the  opening  of  1870, 
bearing  with  him  the  honor  and  respect  of  all.  The 
bar  of  Pittsburgh  tendered  him  a complimentary 
banquet  on  the  occasion,  “at  which  he  was  given 
renewed  evidence  of  his  high  standing  in  the  opinion 
of  his  professional  associates  as  a lawyer,  as  a judge, 
and  as  a man.”  The  foundation  of  Judge  Mellon’s 
fortune  was  laid  by  the  judicious  investment  of  his 
early  savings  as  a lawyer.  As  the  city  grew  in  pop- 
ulation, wealth  and  importance,  his  possessions  in- 
creased by  natural  causes.  For  a time  he  was  in- 
terested to  some  extent  in  the  coal  business  at 
Tarentum,  Allegheny  County,  his  partner  being  a 
gentleman  named  Benjamin  Patterson.  In  18&9  he 
became  a silent  partner  in  the  firm  of  J.  B.  Corey  & 
Co.,  extensive  producers  and  shippers  of  coal. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  war  he  purchased  the  Osce- 
ola Coal  Mines,  and  also  became  interested  in  the 
foundry  and  machine-shop  business  at  Braddock. 
After  leaving  the  bench  he  decided  to  engage  in  the 
banking  business,  being  influenced  in  this  direction 
by  the  design  of  providing  position  and  employment 
for  some  of  his  younger  sons.  His  banking  house, 
situated  on  Smithfield  street,  was  opened  for  busi- 
ness January  1,  1870.  In  the  following  year  he 
purchased  the  lot  on  which  now  stands  his  present 
banking  house,  that  of  T.  Mellon  & Sons.  Gradu- 
ally he  became  interested  in  other  important  finan- 
cial and  business  enterprises,  among  other  things 
investing  largely  in  coal  lands  on  the  lines  of  many 
of  the  railroads  entering  the  city,  and  constructing 
some  of  the  most  extensive  coal  works  now  in  oper- 
ation. His  judgment  in  business  affairs  was  rarely 
at  fault  and  this  fact,  together  with  his  large  for- 
tune, early  made  him  a potent  commercial  and  finan- 
cial factor  in  the  forces  which  have  been  and  are 
still  at  work  in  the  great  industrial  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh. Judge  Mellon  married  Miss  Sarah  J.  Negley, 
a daughter  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  families  of 
Western  Pennsylvania,  on  Axigust  22,  1848.  A large 
family  blessed  this  union.  Several  of  the  sons  are 
among  the  best  and  most  substantial  business  men 
of  Pittsburgh.  Thomas  A.  and  James  R.,  compos- 
ing the  firm  of  Mel'on  Brothers,  are  engaged  largely 
in  the  real  estate  and  lumber  business:  Andrew  W. 
is  manager  of  the  extensive  banking  business  of  T. 
Mellon  & Sons,  and  Richard  B.  and  George  N.,  the 
latter  now  deceased,  constituted  the  firm  of  Mellon 


Brothers,  Bismarck,  Dakota.  In  company  with  his 
son  George,  and  for  the  benefit,  largely,  of  the  lat- 
ter’s health,  Judge  Mellon  made  a trip  to  Europe  in 
1882,  taking  occasion  while  absent  to  visit  his  birth- 
place, and  to  spend  some  time  beside  the  hearth 
where  as  a boy  he  used  to  stir  the  fire  of  nights  to 
afford  light  to  his  father  to  read  in  the  American 
Oaz  ttc  glowing  accounts  of  the  richness  and  abund- 
ance of  the  lands,  and  the  liberty  and  freedom  of 
the  people  in  the  United  States.  Judge  Mellon  has 
also  served  his  fellow-citizens  of  recent  years  as  a 
member  of  the  City  Council.  His  life  has  been  full 
of  activity  and  good  deeds,  and  it  can  be  said  with- 
out exaggeration  that  to  the  example  and  labors  of 
such  men  as  he  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  owes  in 
great  measure  not  only  her  wonderful  material  prog- 
ress, but  also  the  excellence  and  stability  of  her  in- 
stitutions and  laws. 

1 

HENRY  C.  FRICK. 

HENRY  C.  FRICK,  President  of  the  H.  C.  Frick 
Coke  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  was  born  at  West  Over- 
ton,  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  Dec.  19,  1849. 
He  came  of  German  ancestry  on  his  mother’s  side, 
his  maternal  grandfather  being  Abraham  Over- 
holt, a man  well-known  in  Westmoreland  County, 
where  he  occupied  a position  of  considerable  promi- 
nence. Mr.  Frick’s  father  was  a farmer  in  West 
Overton,  sufficiently  well-to-do  to  enable  his  son  to 
pass  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  acquiring 
an  education,  and  in  following  the  customary  Amer- 
ican round  of  duties  and  pleasures  appropriate  to 
that  period  of  a man’s  life.  A portion  of  this  time 
was  occupied  in  the  position  of  clerk  in  a dry  goods 
store  at  Mount  Pleasant.  In  1869  young  Frick 
became  bookkeeper  in  his  grandfather’s  flour  mill 
and  distillery  at  Broad  Ford,  Fayette  County,  but 
neither  of  these  employments  afforded  any  indica- 
tion of  what  was  to  be  the  young  man’s  eventual 
destiny  in  life.  The  removal  to  Fayette  County, 
however,  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  young  Frick 
the  vast  business  of  the  Connellsville  coal  country. 
At  this  time  the  business  of  making  coke  from  the 
bituminous  coal  found  in  this  district  in  enormous 
quantities  was  beginning  to  exhibit  some  signs  of 
the  wonderful  commercial  and  financial  future 
which  vas  before  it.  A little  railroad  operation 
into  which  Mr.  Frick  entered  enabled  him  to  gather 
a small  capital,  and  casting  about  him  for  an  invest- 
ment, his  shrewd  foresight  gave  him  the  cue  to 
place  it  in  the  line  of  the  advancing  coke  industry. 
He  accordingly  purchased  a small  interest  in  some 
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coal  property  near  Broad  Ford  which  seemed  to  he 
adapted  to  his  purpose,  and  uniting  with  him  some 
other  young  men  as  partners,  the  company  built 
fifty  ovens.  The  further  he  considered  and  inves- 
tigated this  business  the  more  satisfied  was  Mr. 
Frick  with  its  promise  for  the  future,  and  what  was 
measurably,  in  the  beginning,  speculative  on  his 
part,  grew  into  a determination  to  prosecute  the 
industry  with  all  his  available  capital,  faith  and 
energy  to  its  fullest  possible  development.  As  soon 
as  it  was  practicable  the  plant  in  use  was  doubled, 
by  the  erection  of  fifty  more  ovens,  and  soon  after 
more  land  was  purchased  and  still  one  hundred 
more  ovens  were  added.  By  this  time  it  was  1873, 
when  the  great  financial  panic  fell  upon  the  country, 
and  Mr.  Frick’s  partners,  on  account  of  endorse- 
ments, got  into  difficulties,  and  their  interests  in  the 
coke  ovens  were  sold.  Mr.  Frick  took  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  by  inducing  certain  of  his 
friends,  among  whom  the  chief  was  Hon.  Thomas 
Mellon,  of  Pittsburgh,  to  purchase  these  interests, 
and  thus  gained  entire  control  of  the  plant.  Mean- 
while the  panic  had  disturbed  a good  many  firms 
engaged  in  the  coke  business  and  had  enfeebled 
speculation,  so  that  many  chances  of  adding  to  his 
works  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  Mr.  Frick  and 
eagerly  snapped  up  by  him.  Where  he  could,  he 
built  or  bought  ovens,  and  when  this  was  imprac- 
ticable he  leased  from  owners,  who  had  been  scared 
out  by  the  panic.  His  enterprise  and  confidence 
met,  naturally  enough,  with  a good  many  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  adverse  judgment  on  the  part  of 
many,  who  expressed  pity  for  the  young  man  who 
had  been  already  so  fortunate  and  now  did  not 
know  when  he  was  well  off ; but  he  had  his  own 
views,  paid  little  attention  to  the  gloomy  represen- 
tations of  those  about  him,  and  when  the  boom  in 
coke  came  shortly  after,  the  yearly  profit  on  his 
leased  works  amounted  to  more  than  the  value  of 
the  works  themselves.  Mr.  Frick  continued  to  con- 
duct his  business  in  his  own  name  until  1878,  when 
he  sold  an  interest  in  it  to  E.  M.  Ferguson,  of  New 
York,  the  firm  continuing  under  the  name  of  If.  C. 
Frick  & Co.,  the  brother  of  the  gentleman  above 
named  being  shortly  after  added  to  the  concern.  In 
1882  the  establishment  was  merged  in  the  H.  C. 
Frick  Coke  Co.,  a large  interest  therein  being  sold 
to  Carnegie  Bros.,  of  Pittsburgh.  This  is  the  larg- 
est coke  company  in  the  world,  owning  and  con- 
trolling over  four  thousand  ovens,  all  located  in  the 
Connellsville  region,  and  over  twelve  thousand 
acres  of  coal  land,  and  employing  over  five  thous- 
and men.  Its  total  daily  product  is  estimated  at 
about  four  hundred  car  loads,  or  seven  thousand 
tons  of  coke.  To  accomplish  this  vast  result  more 


than  three  million  tons  of  coal  are  used  annually. 
This  coke  goes  into  every  part  of  the  country,  being 
used  by  manufacturers  of  iron,  steel,  brass,  copper 
and  silver,  and  by  those  using  cupola  furnaces,  for 
iron  castings  and  smelting  ores.  The  article  is 
admitted  to  be  the  best  made,  and  towards  this 
result  no  expense  has  been  spared.  In  order  that 
the  purest  water,  free  from  sulphur  and  all  other 
impurities,  might  be  obtained,  the  company  has 
erected,  at  a cost  of  #250,000,  a system  of  water 
works  at  the  beginning  of  the  line  of  its  ovens  on 
the  Y'oughiogheny  River,  from  which  all  the  ovens 
are  supplied  with  water  of  the  best  possible  quality, 
with  the  result  desired.  So  much  money  has  been 
invested  in  this  direction  because  the  result  of  the 
production  of  the  best  coke  known  largely  depends 
upon  it.  The  company  owns  eleven  stores,  and  is 
probably,  in  all  respects,  one  of  the  very  largest, 
busiest,  most  useful  and  most  important  industrial 
establishments  in  the  United  States.  The  Connells- 
ville region  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  sections 
of  this  country,  in  its  industrial  extent  and  capacity, 
and  the  vastness  of  its  relations  to  the  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  world.  It  is  a black  country 
about  forty  miles  long  by  three  wide,  lying  north- 
east and  southwest  across  parts  of  Westmoreland 
and  Fayette  Counties,  Pennsylvania.  The  tremen- 
dous capacity  of  this  region  has  been  picturesquely 
set  forth  by  a recent  writer  in  the  following  graphic 
language : 

“ Suppose  we  fork  together  the  coke  made  dur- 
ing the  last  twelve  months  in  the  Connellsville 
region,  load  it  on  cars  and  hitch  them  together  in  a 
continuous  train ; start  the  train  going  at  the  rate 
of  twelve  miles  an  hour,  which  is  about  a fair  aver- 
age for  freight  trains,  and  run  it  day  and  night, 
without  a moment’s  stop  to  cool  hot  boxes  or  the 
slightest  slacking  upon  stiff  grades.  Stand  beside 
the  track  and  watch  the  train  roll  by,  day  after  day, 
hour  after  hour.  Night  after  night  listen  to  the 
clank,  clank  of  the  wheels  over  the  jointed  rails,  as 
every  hour  sees  eighteen  thousand  tons  of  coke 
whirled  past  you.  "Toward  morning  of  the  ninth 
day  the  signal  lamps  on  the  last  car  will  mark  the 
end  of  the  train,  and  you  will  begin  to  have  a 
dreamy  sort  of  notion  of  the  magnitude  of  the  coke 
industry  which  is  blazing  and  smoking  within  an 
hour’s  ride  of  the  city.  The  headlight  of  the  train 
will  be  about  twenty-four  hundred  miles  away.” 

The  object  of  making  this  quotation  is  to  give,  as 
far  as  possible,  an  impression  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  gigantic  industry  which  Mr.  Frick 
was  one  of  the  very  first  to  set  in  motion.  It  is  an 
extraordinary  fact  in  business  history  to  be  able  to 
record  such  an  instance  of  foresight,  determination 
and  nerve  as  this  incident  presents.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Frick  deter- 
mined to  change  his  plan  of  life  and  launch  himself 
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in  a new  direction,  whose  conclusion  it  was  impos- 
sible to  foresee,  he  was  a young  man  but  just  of 
age,  and  with  only  the  limited  experience  of  a cus- 
tomary clerkship.  It  certainly  argued  natural  gifts 
of  a most  remarkable  quality  that  he  should  have 
had  the  daring  and  the  judgment  at  once  which 
propelled  him  in  this  new  direction.  It  is  not  on 
record  that  any  other  man  living  saw  so  far  into  the 
future  of  the  great  Connellsville  industry  as  he  did. 
The  men  who  were  engaged  in  the  coke  business 
never  thought  of  conducting  it  on  the  scale  upon 
which  he  entered  at  once,  and  perhaps  the  great 
secret  of  his  success,  or  at  least  a great  portion  of 
it,  was  the  fact  that  after  he  had  once  made  up  his 
mind  with  regard  to  the  possibilities  of  the  coke 
business  Mr.  Frick  burned  his  ships,  and  threw 
himself  into  it  with  all  the  ardor  and  force  of  his 
ardent  and  energetic  nature.  Having  discovered 
what  could  be  done  with  the  crushed  coke  manu- 
facture, which  is  now  one  of  the  special  features  of 
the  great  corporation  of  which  Mr.  Frick  is  the 
head,  he  proceeded  to  add  improvement  after  im- 
provement in  order  to  sustain  it  at  its  best  quality 
and  meet  the  constantly  growing  demand,  until 
now  this  article  is  used  by  manufacturers  for  house- 
hold purposes,  for  carriage  making,  for  machinery- 
forging, furnaces  for  brass  melting,  stoves  and 
ranges  in  hotels  and  boarding-houses,  on  railroad 
cars,  and  in  many  other  places  where  its  peculiar 
advantages  as  fuel  are  many  and  apparent.  Not- 
withstanding the  enormous  work  which  Mr.  Frick 
has  accomplished  in  his  own  special  department 
during  the  past  ten  years,  he  has  not  the  less  de- 
voted himself  to  financial  and  commercial  duties  of 
an  entirely  different  character,  and  which  have 
largely  aided  the  prosperity  of  Pittsburgh  and 
Western  Pennsylvania.  Thus  he  is  a director  in 
the  Pittsburgh  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  and  is 
interested  in  many  other  important  enterprises. 
The  future  of  a man  who  has  accomplished  so  much 
in  a life  not  yet  forty  years  in  extent,  could  hardly 
be  predicted.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  almost  impos- 
sible to  over-rate  or  over-estimate  the  probabilities 
of  his  future  career,  judging  from  the  past. 
“ Bright,  active  and  brainy,”  this  young  man  has 
shown  already  the  possession  of  the  highest  qual- 
ities of  financial  generalship  and  business  manage- 
ment, and  the  fact  that  he  is  universally  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  Pittsburgh 
is  sufficient  to  give  promise  of  an  exceptionally 
brilliant  and  useful  future.  Mr.  Frick  married 
Ada  Howard  Childs,  daughter  of  Asa  P.  Childs, 
who  was  one  of  the  prominent  business  men  of 
Pittsburgh,  of  which  union  two  children  were  born, 
a boy  and  a girl. 


GEOKGE  WHITTEN  JACKSON. 

GEORGE  WHITTEN  JACKSON,  a prominent 
citizen  of  Pittsburgh,  and  for  nearly  half  a century 
identified  with  the  business  interests  of  that  city, 
was  born  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1801,  and  died  in 
the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  in  the  month  of  September, 
1862.  His  father  was  John  Jackson,  a manufac- 
turer of  soap  and  candles,  who  came  to  America 
with  his  family  in  1806,  and  in  the  same  year  set- 
tled in  Pittsburgh,  which  even  at  that  early  day  was 
a thriving  and  busy  place,  already  practically  con- 
trolling the  trade  of  the  vast  region  west  and  south- 
west. Though  not  as  yet  a centre  of  population, 
its  inhabitants  numbering  scarcely  more  than  four 
thousand,  Pittsburgh  was  growing  rapidly,  and  intel- 
ligent traders  and  mechanics  readily  found  within 
its  precincts  cheap  homes  and  abundant  employ- 
ment for  their  energy  and  skill.  John  Jackson  was 
probably  not  troubled  to  any  great  extent  by  com- 
petition, as  statistics  show  that  down  to  1808  there 
was  but  one  other  person  of  his  calling  in  the  place. 
He  prospered  in  his  useful  occupation,  brought  up 
his  family  in  comfort,  and  gave  his  children  all  the 
educational  advantages  the  custom  of  the  day  de- 
manded. George,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  fin- 
ished his  studies  under  the  skillful  tutorship  of  a 
Mr.  Moody,  who  was  generally  recognized  as  the 
most  thorough  and  accomplished  instructor  in  the 
town.  Beyond  the  usual  English  branches,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  studied  the  French  language,  if  not 
the  classic  tongues  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  to 
have  mastered  the  accomplishment  of  dancing. 
His  father  witnessed  his  improvement  with  a 
parent’s  satisfaction,  and  looked  forward  to  the 
time  when  his  manly  and  intelligent  son  would  as- 
sist him  in  his  business.  But  it  happened  that 
George  detested  this  branch  of  manufacture,  and 
to  avoid  being  compelled  to  work  at  it  ran  away 
from  home,  going  to  Wheeling.  Yielding  to  the 
importunities  of  his  mother,  conveyed  in  a fond 
letter  brought  to  him  by  Mr.  John  Albree,  a friend 
of  the  family,  who  followed  him  for  the  purpose  of 
delivering  it,  and  affected  also  by  the  persuasion 
of  that  gentleman,  he  returned  to  Pittsburgh  and 
was  immediately  provided  with  a situation  in  a 
grocery  store  owned  by  Mr.  Albree,  at  the  corner 
of  Market  street  and  “ the  Diamond.”  In  this  con- 
cern, in  which  he  became  partner,  he  remained  un- 
til 1826,  when  his  father  died  and  left  him  the  busi- 
ness he  had  founded  and  successfully  carried  on  for 
many  years.  To  protect  the  interests  of  the  estate 
for  his  mother  he  assumed  the  management  of  the 
business,  but  as  his  talents  were  not  in  that  direc- 
tion, he  disposed  of  it  at  the  first  opportunity.  He 
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then  embarked  his  little  fortune  in  the  pork  pack- 
ing business  in  Pittsburgh,  and  speedily  extended 
his  operations  to  Cincinnati  and  Columbus.  In  this 
business  he  remained  until  his  death — a period  of 
thirty-five  years— having  as  partner  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  his  nephew,  Mr.  George  Jackson 
Townsend.  As  his  wealth  increased,  Mr.  Jackson 
broadened  his  field  of  enterprise.  In  1845  he  asso- 
ciated himself  with  Mr.  R.  W.  Cunningham  of  New 
Castle,  Penn.,  with  whom  he  remained  connected 
until  1852.  New  Castle  was  a place  of  considerable 
importance  at  that  time  through  its  canal  interests — 
railroads  not  having  then  been  introduced — and  the 
point  was  an  excellent  one  for  the  sale  of  all  kinds 
of  heavy  goods.  Messrs.  Cunningham  and  Jackson 
did  an  extensive  business  as  dealers  in  grain,  iron, 
steel  and  glass.  They  also  acted  as  general  for- 
warders of  merchandise,  and  in  addition  to  their 
other  enterprises,  carried  on  a foundry.  The  busi- 
ness relations  between  the  two  gentlemen  were 
founded  in  mutual  respect  and  esteem.  Among 
the  earlier  manufactures  of  Pittsburgh  that  of  cot- 
ton spinning  was  quite  generally  regarded  with 
high  favor,  and  as  affording  a most  promising  out- 
look for  investment.  Mr.  Jackson  shared  this  be- 
lief in  common  with  other  wealthy  citizens  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  in  1849  he  bought  a fourth  interest  in 
the  Anchor  Cotton  Mills.  Great  improvements  were 
subsequently  made  in  this  mill,  much  valuable 
machinery  was  added,  and  for  a score  of  years  it 
prospered  and  paid  satisfactory  dividends.  At 
length  the  competition  of  the  mills  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  notably  in  New  England,  diverted 
and  diminished  the  trade  to  such  an  extent  that 
this  property  greatly  depreciated  in  value,  and  in 
1872  it  was  sold  as  it  stood  for  $100,000,  about 
its  original  total  cost.  It  was  then  dismantled, 
and  is  now  used  as  the  machine  shop  of  the 
Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company.  In  the  finan- 
cial circles  of  Pittsburgh  Mr.  Jackson  was  well 
known  as  a gentleman  whose  sense  of  duty  and 
honesty  was  of  the  most  uncompromising  charac- 
ter. He  was  associated  in  important  monetary 
trusts  with  the  ablest  and  best  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
and  his  judgment  was  held  in  the  profoundest  es- 
teem by  his  colleagues.  As  far  back  as  the  great 
financial  crisis  of  1837  he  was  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Merchants’  and  Manu- 
facturers’ Bank.  Although  the  institution  was  an 
exceptionally  strong  one  and  perfectly  prepared  to 
redeem  its  circulation,  the  majority  of  the  Board 
voted  to  suspend.  This  step  led  Mr.  Jackson  to  re- 
sign his  directorship,  he  holding  that  it  was  wrong 
for  the  bank  to  evade  the  fulfillment  of  its  promises 
when  able  to  keep  them.  With  the  Bank  of  Pitts- 


burgh, the  oldest  banking  institution  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, Mr.  Jackson  was  also  connected  for  many 
years,  serving  at  different  times  as  a member  of  its 
Board  of  Directors.  His  judgment  early  convinced 
him  of  the  feasibility  of  constructing  a railroad 
through  the  valley  of  the  Allegheny,  to  connect 
Pittsburgh  with  the  East,  thus  avoiding  the  steep 
grades  of  the  mountains.  He  was  one  of  the  origi- 
nal party  to  examine  the  route,  and  upon  the  organ- 
ization of  the  road,  the  “ Allegheny  Valley  R.R.” 
in  1852,  he  was  elected  a director,  and  as  such 
took  a prominent  part  in  the  management  of  its 
affairs  until  1859,  when,  owing  to  failing  health,  he 
was  obliged  to  decline  re-election.  In  1836  Mr. 
Jackson  became  a member  of  the  Smithfield  Street 
Bridge  Board,  and  remained  connected  with  it  un- 
til his  death,  consequently  during  the  building  of  the 
suspension  bridge  which  replaced  the  barn  bridge 
destroyed  by  the  fire  of  1845,  and  which  in  turn 
has  given  place  to  the  present  handsome  struc- 
ture. He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  John  A. 
Roebling,  the  engineer  in  charge,  who  afterwards 
became  so  widely  known  by  the  building  of  the 
railroad  bridge  over  the  Niagara  River,  and  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge.  When  the  disastrous  lesson  of 
the  fire  of  1845  stimulated  renewed  interest  in  in- 
surance, Mr.  Jackson  took  a prominent  part  in  or- 
ganizing the  Western  Insurance  Company,  the  orig- 
inal capital  of  which,  $225,000,  has  since  been  in- 
creased to  $300,000.  He  was  an  incorporator  of 
this  company,  and  was  always  zealous  in  promot- 
ing its  interests.  He  was  public-spirited  to  the 
last  degree,  and  all  his  life  entered  heart  and  soul 
into  whatever  promised  helpfulness  or  usefulness 
to  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  or  its  people.  When  the 
best  class  of  citizens  looked  upon  it  as  a sacred 
duty  to  man  the  fire  engines  of  the  town  he  was  a 
member  of  the  “Eagle,”  now  known  as  “Engine 
No.  1,”  and  for  a time  was  captain  of  the  company. 
When  a young  man  he  took  considerable  interest  in 
local  politics,  and  represented  the  Fourth  Ward  in 
the  Council.  In  1845,  the  year  in  which  a fearful 
conflagration  “ destroyed  the  best  half  of  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh,”  he  was  President  of  the  Select  branch 
of  the  Council ; and  after  the  fire  he  was  one  of  a 
committee  of  three  in  whose  hands  was  placed  the 
pecuniary  aid,  amounting  to  more  than  $160,000, 
which  was  contributed  from  all  sources  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  suffering  people  of  the  desolated  city.  A 
Democrat  in  early  life,  Mr.  Jackson  passed  in  time 
from  that  party  into  the  ranks  of  the  Republicans. 
Previous  to  the  election  of  Buchanan,  he  had  iden- 
tified himself  prominently  with  the  colonization 
movement,  taking  an  active  part  in  sending  settlers 
to  Kansas  and  giving  freely  of  his  time,  influence 
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and  means  to  promote  the  cause.  In  1856  lie  was 
sent  as  a delegate  to  the  convention  held  in  Buffalo 
at  which  John  C.  Fremont  was  nominated  for  the 
Presidency.  “His  loyalty  to  the  Union  and  the 
Constitution  was  unswerving  and  unqualified”  to 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  an  uncompromising 
foe  to  jobbery  and  utterly  incapable  of  descending 
to  meanness  or  trickery  to  increase  his  fortune. 
His  kindness  of  heart  was  not  the  least  distinguish- 
ing of  his  many  excellent  characteristics,  and  was 
well  exemplified  by  his  active  interest  in  the  House 
of  Refuge  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  other  eleemosynary  in- 
stitutions. The  care  of  the  insane  was  a subject 
near  his  heart,  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  out- 
spoken advocates  of  the  erection  of  the  hospital  for 
the  insane  now  known  as  “ Dixmont,”  and  a firm 
supporter  of  the  late  Dr.  Reed.  His  religious  con- 
nections attached  him  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
in  early  life  he  attended  “ Trinity  ” and  afterwards 
“ St.  Andrews.”  He  was  married  in  1836,  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  the  late  Peter  Beard,  who  is  described 
as  a tall,  handsome  woman,  noted  for  her  natural 
goodness  and  kindness  of  heart.  Mr.  Jackson  was 
not  in  good  health  during  the  last  years  of  his  life. 
He  died  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  sixty-one, 
being  taken  in  the  midst  of  his  activities  and  use- 
fulness. His  death  was  widely  regarded  as  a pub- 
lic loss.  In  a lengthy  and  admirably  conceived 
obituary  notice  in  the  columns  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Dispatch,  under  date  September  23,  (1862),  this 
worthy  man’s  character  and  deeds  are  exhaustively 
reviewed.  The  notice  concludes  with  the  follow- 
ing summary  : “ He  was  in  the  truest  sense  a good 
citizen.  Possessing  large  means,  he  employed  them 
with  judicious  enterprise  and  liberality  to  advance 
the  material  prosperity  of  the  community.  We  have 
often  heard  him  spoken  of  as  a kind  landlord,  suf- 
fering many  losses  from  the  dishonest  and  unworthy 
rather  than  cause  distress  to  unfortunate  tenants. 
He  was  indeed  in  all  his  relations  to  his  fellow  men 
not  merely  just,  but  merciful  and  charitable.  He 
conducted  an  extensive  private  business  success- 
fully and  always  honorably.  * * * * In  short, 
George  W.  Jackson  was  an  unassuming,  humane, 
fearless,  enterprising,  sincerely  honest  man,  and  his 
death  is  a most  serious  calamity.” 


JACOB  MILLER  CAMPBELL. 

GEN.  JACOB  MILLER  CAMPBELL  was  born  in 
Allegheny  Township,  Somerset  County,  Penn.,  Nov. 
20,  1821,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Johnstown,  Sept. 


27,  1888.  His  father,  John  Campbell,  was  a native 
of  Scotland,  who  came  to  the  United  States  in  1817, 
and  his  mother,  Mary  (Weyand)  Campbell  was  a 
native  of  Somerset  County.  In  1826  his  parents 
removed  to  Allegheny  City,  Penn.,  where  he  atten- 
ded the  ordinary  schools  of  that  day.  In  1835  he 
returned  to  the  town  of  Somerset,  and  became  an 
apprentice  to  the  printing  business  in  the  office  of 
the  Somerset  Whig,  where  he  remained  until  he  had 
mastered  as  much  of  the  printing  business  as  could 
be  acquired  in  a country  printing  office.  In  1840 
he  left  Somerset  and  worked  for  some  time  “ at 
case  ” in  the  office  of  the  Literary  Examiner,  a 
monthly  magazine  of  considerable  merit,  then  pub- 
lished in  Pittsburgh,  Penn.  In  the  fall  of  the  same 
year  he  went  to  New  Orleans,  and  worked  in  the 
newspaper  offices  of  that  city  until  the  spring  of 
1841,  when  he  engaged  in  steamboating  on  the 
lower  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries  ; and  for 
several  subsequent  years  filled  the  position  success- 
ively of  mate,  clerk,  and  part  owner  of  a vessel. 
In  April,  1847,  he  married  Mary  R.,  daughter  of 
James  and  Mary  Campbell,  and,  in  the  fall  of  that 
year  he  abandoned  steamboating,  and  went  to 
Brady’s  Bend,  Penn.,  where  he  engaged  in  the  iron 
business  at  the  Great  Western  Iron  Works.  In 
1851  he  went  to  California,  but  returned  within  a 
year  and  resumed  work  at  the  Brady’s  Bend  Iron 
Works.  In  1853  he  removed  to  Johnstown,  Penn., 
and  assisted  in  the  construction  of  the  mammoth 
Iron  Works  of  the  Cambria  Iron  Company  at  that 
place,  with  which  enterprise  he  remained  connected, 
holding  all  the  time  an  important  and  responsible 
position,  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion  in  1861.  Upon  the  first  call  of  President 
Lincoln  for  three  months  volunteers  to  defend  the 
National  Government,  he  was  enrolled  as  Lieuten- 
ant in  the  first  company  from  Cambria  County  ten- 
dering their  services  to  the  Governor,  and  with  it 
arrived  in  Harrisburgh,  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
18th  of  April,  1861,  being  the  first  company  to  enter 
Camp  Curtin.  Upon  an  organization  of  regiments, 
which  was  effected  during  the  next  few  days,  his 
company  was  assigned  to  the  Third  Regiment,  and 
designated  as  Company  G.,  and  Lieut.  Campbell 
was  appointed  Quartermaster  of  the  regiment,  and 
with  it  served  in  Gen.  Patterson’s  abortive  cam- 
paign in  the  mouth  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and, 
returning  to  Harrisburg  with  the  troops  of  that 
commanc,  was  mustered  out  of  service  on  the  28th 
day  of  July,  1861.  Immediately  upon  his  muster 
out,  he  was  commissioned  a Colonel  by  Gov.  Cur- 
tin, and  authorized  to  recruit  a regiment  of  volun- 
teers for  three  years’  service.  In  due  time  the 
regiment  was  recruited,  mainly  through  Col.  Camp- 
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belPs  exertions,  and  was  designated  as  the  54th 
Regiment  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  As  soon  as 
organized  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  Washing- 
ion,  D.  C.,  in  which  vicinity  it  remained  until  the 
29th  of  March,  1862,  when  Col.  Campbell  was 
ordered  to  report  with  his  regiment  to  Gen.  Miles, 
commanding  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  Va.,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  instructions  from  that  officer,  proceeded 
to  occupy  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, from  North  Mountain  Station,  Va.,  fifty-six 
miles  westward  to  the  South  Branch  of  the  Poto- 
mac ; the  regiment  occupying  the  most  important 
points  along  the  line.  In  September,  1862,  the  forces 
under  Gen.  Miles  were  all,  except  the  54th  Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers,  driven  into  Harper’s  Ferry  and 
captured  by  the  Confederate  forces  under  Gen. 
Jackson.  Col.  Campbell  retained  his  position  on  the 
line  of  the  road,  and  succeeded  in  saving  it  from 
destruction,  although  his  regiment  was  the  only  one 
left  south  of  the  Potomac,  between  Cumberland 
and  the  defences  of  Washington.  After  the  battle 
of  Antietam,  Col.  Campbell’s  regiment  was  tem- 
porarily attached  to  Gen.  Franklin’s  Corps,  (6th). 
On  the  6th  of  March,  1863,  he  was  ordered  to  Rom- 
ney with  his  regiment,  and  there  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  Fourth  Brigade,  First  Division, 
Eighth  Army  Corps.  With  this  force  he  proceeded 
to  occupy  the  different  mountain  passes  in  that  sec- 
tion,making  his  headquarters  at  Mechanicsburg  Gap. 
Whilst  occupying  this  position,  they  were  in  almost 
daily  conflict  with  detachments  of  the  Confederate 
army,  and  the  guerilla  forces  which  infested  that 
section.  On  the  14th  of  June,  1863,  Col.  Campbell, 
with  his  brigade,  was  ordered  to  New  Creek,  to 
assist  in  the  defence  of  that  post,  which  was  threat- 
ened by  the  enemy.  On  the  5th  of  July  his  com- 
mand formed  part  of  the  column  under  Gen.  Kelly, 
which  marched  to  Fair  view,  Md.,  to  prevent  the 
forces  under  Gen.  Lee  from  gaining  possession  of 
the  forts  at  Cherry  Run  and  points  further  west  on 
the  Potomac.  On  the  16th  of  July  he  crossed  the 
Potomac  at  Cherry  Run,  and  marched  to  Hedges- 
ville,  driving  the  enemy’s  forces  from  that  place. 
On  August  2, 1883,  Col.  Campbell  with  his  brigade, 
was  ordered  to  return  to  his  former  stations  among 
the  Hampshire  mountains,  where  he  remained,  doing 
active  duty  until  the  6th  of  November,  when  he  was 
ordered  to  Springfield,  West  Virginia,  with  his 
command,  and  all  the  troops  along  the  line  of  the 
railroad  from  Cherry  Run  to  New  Creek,  a distance 
of  ninety  miles,  were  assigned  to  his  command,  in 
addition  to  his  brigade.  On  the  4th  of  January, 
1864,  he  removed  with  his  brigade  to  Cumberland, 
which  place  was  threatened  by  the  forces  of  Rosser 
and  Fitzhugh  Lee.  Here  he  remained  until  Gen. 


Siegel  took  command  >of  the  Department  of  West 
Virginia.  In  April,  1864,  in  the  re-organization  of 
the  troops  that  took  place  preparatory  to  the  con- 
templated movement  up  the  Valley  of  the  Shenan- 
doah, Col.  Campbell,  at  his  own  request,  was  relieved 
from  the  command  of  his  brigade,  and  returned  to 
his  old  regiment.  At  the  battle  of  New  Market, 
May  15,  1864,  he  occupied  the  extreme  left  of  the 
line  with  his  regiment,  and  it  suffered  heavily,  two 
hundred  and  eighty-four  of  its  number  being  killed 
or  wounded.  After  the  battle,  Gen.  Siegel  fell  back 
to  Cedar  Creek,  where  he  was  relieved  of  his  com- 
mand by  Gen.  Hunter,  who  again  renewed  the 
march  up  the  Valley,  meeting  the  enemy  at  Pied- 
mont, on  the  5th  day  of  June,  1864.  In  this  battle, 
Col.  Campbell,  with  his  regiment,  again  occupied 
the  left  of  the  line,  flanking  the  enemy’s  right  and 
attacking  them  in  the  rear,  capturing  twice  as  many 
of  the  enemy  as  he  had  men  in  his  command.  For 
gallant  conduct  and  superior  skill  exhibited  at  this 
battle,  Col.  Campbell  was  brevetted  a Brigadier 
General,  a position  doubly  earned  by  long  and  effi- 
cient service  as  a brigade  commander.  Three  days 
after  this  battle,  when  the  forces  under  Crook  joined 
those  of  Hunter,  at  Staunton,  Va.,  Gen.  Campbell 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Third  Brigade, 
Second  Division,  and  as  a special  favor  the  54th 
Regiment  was  transferred  to  the  same  brigade,  that 
it  might  be  under  its  old  commander.  In  all  the 
engagements  under  Gen.  Hunter,  while  on  the  cele- 
brated “ Lynchburg  Raid,”  Gen.  Campbell  took  a 
prominent  part,  and  on  the  return  from  that  place 
covered  the  retreat.  On  the  24th  of  July,  1864,  he 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Winchester  under  Crook, 
and  upon  the  fall  of  Gen.  Mulligan  in  that  battle, 
assumed  command  of  the  division,  and  participated 
in  all  the  subsequent  battles  of  Crook  while  he  was 
in  command,  and,  after  Sheridan  came  to  the  head 
of  the  Department,  he  took  part  in  all  the  engage- 
ments in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  under  that  re- 
nowned chieftain.  Gen.  Campbell  was  never  absent 
from  his  command  but  three  weeks,  which  occurred 
in  February,  1864,  when  he  was  detailed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  to  act  as  a member  of  a Court  of 
Inquiry,  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  With  but  one  single 
exception  he  was  with  his  comrades  in  every  fight 
of  his  brigade  or  regiment,  from  the  time  of  its 
organization  until  he  was  finally  mustered  out  of 
service.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  on  the  17th  of 
August,  1865,  Gen.  Campbell  was  nominated  by  the 
Republican  State  Convention  of  Pennsylvania  as  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  Surveyor-General  (since 
called  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs)  and  elected  for 
a term  of  three  years.  In  1868  he  was  again  elected 
to  the  same  office  for  a second  term,  and  served  with 
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great  satisfaction  to  the  people  and  credit  to  him- 
self. He  declined  a nomination  for  a third  term, 
and  devoted  his  time  to  mechanical  and  other  in- 
dustrial pursuits  until  the  fall  of  1876,  when  he 
received  the  Republican  nomination  for  Congress 
from  the  17tli  Congressional  District  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, composed  of  the  Counties  of  Bedford,  Blair, 
Cambria  and  Somerset,  and  was  elected  by  a ma- 
jority of  520  votes  over  the  Hon.  John  Reilly, 
Democrat,  who  had  carried  the  district  two  years 
before  by  a majority  of  1147  votes.  In  1878  he  was 
a candidate  for  re-election,  but,  owing  to  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Greenback  party  in  the  district,  he 
was  defeated  by  a majority  of  305  votes.  In  1880 
he  was  again  a candidate,  and  elected  by  a majority 
of  1436  votes  over  his  former  competitor,  Hon.  A. 
H.  Coffroth,  and  in  1882  he  again  defeated  CofEroth. 
In  1884  he  was  elected  to  the  XLIXth  Congress,  by 
a majority  of  3,564  votes  over  Dr.  Americus  Enfield. 
When  in  Congress  he  served  as  a member  of  the 
Committees  on  Education,  Labor,  Railways  and 
Canals,  and  other  special  committees.  In  the  XLVlIth 
Congress  he  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Manufactures.  He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  was  opposed  to  the  unlimited  coinage  of 
the  silver  dollar,  for  the  reason  that  412%  grains  of 
silver  were  not  worth  one  dollar  in  the  markets  of 
the  world.  He  advocated  the  repeal  of  the  Bank- 
rupt Law,  believing  its  repeal  essential  to  the 
restoration  of  financial  and  commercial  confidence 
and  prosperity.  He  voted  for  the  restriction  of 
Chinese  immigration  to  this  country.  He  was  al- 
ways an  earnest  advocate  of  the  principle  of  protec- 
tion to  all  branches  of  American  industry.  He 
favored  all  measures  looking  to  the  enlargement  of 
our  foreign  commerce,  the  establishment  of  proper 
harbor  and  coast  defences,  the  building  of  an  effi- 
cient navy,  and  reform  in  the  civil  service,  and 
kindred  measures.  In  1856  he  was  a delegate  to  the 
first  Republican  National  Convention,  assisted  in  the 
organization  of  the  party,  and  ever  afterwards  was 
an  earnest  advocate  of  its  principles  and  supporter 
of  its  candidates.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican State  Convention  in  1887.  This  was  his  last 
public  appearance,  and  though  visibly  failing  in 
health,  he  proved,  as  on  all  former  similar  occasions, 
his  remarkable  ability  as  a presiding  officer.  So 
excellent  an  impression  did  he  make  by  his  dignified 
conduct,  that,  coupled  with  his  previous  unsullied 
public  record,  and  coming  as  he  did  from  a section 
of  the  State  whose  claims  had  long  been  unrecog- 
nized, he  was  by  many  spoken  of  as  a suitable  can- 
didate to  succeed  Governor  James  A.  Beaver,  and 
had  his  physical  vigor  remained  adequate,  it  is  ex- 


tremely probable  that  he  would  have  received  the 
Gubernatorial  nomination.  In  business  circles  the 
General  was  no  less  esteemed  than  in  public  life. 
Because  of  his  high  character,  his  name  was  a tow- 
er of  strength  in  any  enterprise.  Prominent  among 
the  corporations  with  which  he  was  connected  as 
a director  were  the  First  National  Bank,  the  Sav- 
ings Bank,  and  the  Gas  and  Water  Companies.  He 
was  a charter  member  of  Alma  Lodge  and  of  Will- 
iam F.  Packer  Encampment,  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows,  and  for  thirty  years  took  a lively  in- 
terest in  those  organizations,  in  which  he  rose  to  the 
principal  offices.  He  was  likewise  a member  of 
Johnstown  Lodge,  No.  538,  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons.  By  his  former  comrades  in  arms,  among 
whom  he  was  affectionately  known  as  “ Uncle 
Jake,”  he  was  loved  and  honored  for  his  sterling 
qualities  both  as  a man  and  a soldier  ; and  some  of 
his  happiest  hours  were  those  passed  in  their  society 
at  the  “ camp-fires  ” of  Emory  Fisher  Post  No.  30, 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  of  which  he 
was  a prominent  and  enthusiastic  member  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  In  1887,  upon  the  re-organization 
of  the  Fifty-fourth  Regiment  as  a civil  body,  he 
was  enthusiastically  chosen  President  by  the  survi- 
vors. Upon  retiring  from  public  life,  General 
Campbell  sought  the  quiet  and  seclusion  of  his 
home,  and  devoted  himself  to  looking  after  his  pri- 
vate interests,  and  to  taking  a well  earned  rest  after 
his  active  and  useful  life.  But  he  was  not  destined 
to  enjoy  it  long.  Up  to  the  year  1883  he  had  been 
wholly  exempt  from  any  physical  ailments,  but  in 
that  year  he  sustained  a severe  attack  of  pneumonia 
which  left  his  health  seriously  undermined.  Twice 
subsequently  the  same  disease  prostrated  him,  the 
last  time  being  in  May,  1888 ; but  owing  to  his 
strong  constitution  he  recovered,  although  with  each 
attack  his  strength  visibly  diminished.  When  ap- 
parently recovering  from  the  last  attack  of  pneu- 
monia, he  was  stricken  with  general  paralysis. 
Although  his  life  was  despaired  of  then,  he  exerted 
his  indomitable  will  so  effectively  that  he  routed  the 
disease  and  actually  recovered  sufficient  strength  to 
leave  his  bed  and  go  about  almost  as  usual.  About 
two  months  before  his  death  his  final  illness  began 
with  symptoms  of  heart  failure.  His  death  was 
directly  due  to  acute  inflammation  of  the  brain. 
Under  a plain  and  unassuming  exterior  General 
Campbell  concealed  high  ability  and  a rare  degree 
of  manly  virtue.  Unselfishness  and  a sincere  regard 
for  the  welfare  of  others  were  conspicuous  among 
his  striking  characteristics.  “As  a soldier,”  said 
one  who  was  familiar  with  his  career  in  all  its 
phases,  “ he  was  brave  and  noble,  his  heroism  never 
having  been  questioned.  As  a State  official  he  was 
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above  suspicion,  and  although  he  instituted  many 
great  reforms  which  met  with  opposition,  no  one, 
even  amid  the  greatest  political  excitement,  im- 
peached his  integrity.  As  a Congressman  he  was 
untiring  in  his  work,  and  a faithful  agent  of  his 
constituents,  never  failing  to  attend  to  a duty  ex- 
acted of  him  and  never  neglecting  to  answer  a letter 
asking  for  information.  * * * His  private  life, 
his  home  life,  were  beautiful.  The  youngest  of  his 
children  was  treated  by  him  with  the  same  manly 
consideration  as  the  best  of  his  fellows ; and  the 
strength  of  his  affection  for  her  who  so  nobly  shared 
his  trials  and  sacrifices,  and  participated  in  the 
honors  and  triumphs  of  his  later  years,  was  one  of 
the  loveliest  traits  of  his  character.”  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  widow  and  ten  children  (eight  sons 
and  two  daughters),  to  whom  he  leaves  as  a legacy 
“ A life’s  work  well  done,  a name  historical  in  the 
annals  of  the  State,  a record  of  duty  conscientious- 
ly discharged  in  every  walk  of  life.” 


CHARLES  J.  HARR  AH. 

A very  active,  eventful,  adventurous,  and  withal, 
successful  life,  lias  been  that  of  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Harrah,  one  of  Philadelphia’s  representative  men. 
He  was  born  in  the  old  district  of  Kensington,  in 
Philadelphia,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1817.  Owing 
to  the  death  of  his  father  during  the  infancy  of 
Charles,  and  the  consequent  impoverishment  of  his 
mother,  his  advantages  for  obtaining  an  education 
were  of  the  most  meagre  character.  Pie  never 
attended  but  one  school,  and  that  was  one  kept  by 
a Mr.  Ketler  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Pegg 
and  New  Market  streets,  known  as  the  “Adelplii 
School,”  and  at  that  time  the  only  public  school 
north  of  Vine  street.  He  remained  at  this  estab- 
lishment exactly  three  days,  early  in  the  year  1824, 
but  from  that  time,  when  he  was  under  seven  years 
of  age,  until  uow,  when  he  is  over  seventy-one,  be 
has  been  an  exceedingly  apt  pupil,  and  an  unceasing 
student  in  the  great  school  in  which  experience  and 
observation  are  the  teachers.  Compelled  through 
necessity,  not  only  to  earn  his  own  livelihood,  but 
to  give  what  little  he  could  to  a dependent  mother 
and  foster-brother,  he  sought  and  found  employ- 
ment, chiefly  on  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  thus  earned  a living,  though  a precarious 
one.  Samuel  Jones,  the  father  of  Jacob  P.  Jones,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was 
one  of  his  employers,  and  the  memory  of  his  kind- 
ness has  been  one  of  Mr.  Harrah’s  most  cherished 
recollections  through  all  his  long,  busy  life.  The 


years  between  1824  and  1832  were  passed  in  the 
employment  alluded  to,  but  early  in  the  latter  year 
the  boy  made  a radical  change  in  occupation  by 
coming  into  the  city  and  apprenticing  himself  to 
Jacob  Teese,  a ship-builder,  in  whose  service  he 
remained  until  December  19,  1836,  by  which  time 
he  had  thoroughly  learned  the  trade.  He  followed 
it  industriously  in  Philadelphia,  New  York  and 
Erie,  Penn.,  until  1843,  when  his  health,  which  had 
never  been  very  good,  broke  completely  down,  and 
he  found  that  he  must  seek  a less  vigorous  climate 
if  he  was  to  live  and  care  for  himself.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  sailed  from  Philadelphia  for  Rio 
Grande  de  Sul,  in  the  southern  part  of  Brazil,  on  the 
10th  of  April,  1843.  He  went  out  with  a certainty 
of  employment,  for  some  months  at  least,  for  he 
had  contracted  to  build,  at  the  port  for  which  he 
sailed,  a steamer  for  Charles  Deal,  of  that  place, 
and  after  this  work  was  completed  he  established  a 
ship-yard.  He  remained  in  Rio  Grande  de  Sul  and 
the  neighboring  city  of  Porto  Allekre  with  varying 
fortune  until  1852,  when,  with  his  growing  reputa- 
tion inciting  still  further  ambition,  he  sought  a more 
extensive  field  of  operations  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the 
capital  of  the  country,  where  he  established  a ship- 
yard for  the  building  and  repairing  of  vessels,  and 
in  this  occupation  he  remained  engaged  until  1857. 
About  that  time  Brazilian  statesmen  began  to 
awaken  to  the  necessity  of  developing  the  resources 
of  the  country  by  the  building  of  railroads  and 
opening  other  means  of  communication ; and  quickly 
and  keenly  alive  to  the  opportunity  thus  presented 
to  men  of  enterprise  and  determination,  Mr.  Harrah 
returned  to  the  United  States  via  Marsailles  for  the 
purpose  of  gathering  information  applicable  to  the 
construction  and  operation  of  steam  roads.  After 
having  formed  a copartnership  with  W.  Milnor 
Roberts,  of  Philadelphia,  Jacob  Humbird,  of  Cum- 
berland, Md.,  and  Robert  Harvey,  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  under  the  firm  name  of  Roberts,  Harvey  & 
Co.,  he  returned  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  March,  1858, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  firm  contracted  to  build  the 
second  great  Brazilian  trunk  line,  the  Dom  Pedro 
II.  Railroad.  This  was  the  greatest  enterprise 
which  up  to  that  time  had  ever  been  undertaken  on 
the  South  American  Continent.  Six  years  of  unre- 
mitting toil  resulted  in  the  successful  completion  of 
what  was  regarded  in  those  days  as  an  almost  im- 
possible feat — and  in  the  total  financial  ruin  of  Mr. 
Harrah.  Here  ended  what  may  be  called  a distinc- 
tive period  of  Mr.  Harrah’s  career,  and  immediately 
he  entered  upon  another,  which  was  to  culminate 
very  differently.  Undaunted  by  the  failure,  which 
would  have  borne  down  a less  courageous  man,  and 
with  unyielding  perseverence  and  firm  faith  in  his 
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ability  to  retrieve  his  fortune,  he  at  once  set  himself 
at  work  and  in  an  entirely  new  line  of  enterprise. 
He  formed  a partnership  with  F.  M.  Brandon,  of 
London,  and  they  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits, 
establishing  stores,  both  in  the  World’s  metropolis 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  firm  prospered,  and  dur- 
ing the  period  of  its  existence,  about  eight  years 
(ending  in  1871),  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  its 
members  was  such  that  Mr.  Harrali  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Imperial  Government  to  visit  the 
United  States  and  purchase  from  the  American 
Government  (the  Rebellion  having  then  just  been 
quelled),  gun  boats  and  armaments,  of  which  Bra- 
zil stood  in  need  in  its  struggle  with  Paraguay.  To 
achieve  the  purpose  of  his  mission  Mr.  Harrah 
brought  with  him  letters  of  credit  amounting  to 
$2,000,000,  but  owing  to  the  decision  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  Seward,  the  Government  declined  to 
sanction  the  sale  of  the  iron-clads,  and  the  mission 
was  fruitless.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro  he  was  sent  as  a special  commissioner  by 
the  Brazilian  Cabinet  to  the  River  Plate,  and  the 
field  of  operations  of  the  Brazilian  armies  against 
Paraguay ; and  his  visit  to  the  seat  of  war  resvdted 
in  the  prompt  correction  of  numberless  abuses, 
until  then,  prevailing  in  the  Commissariat  Depart- 
ment of  the  army.  In  1868  Mr.  Harrah,  with  a few 
other  Americans,  organized  the  Botanical  Garden 
Railroad  Company,  which  constructed  and  operated 
the  first  street  railroad  in  Brazil,  or  in  South  America, 
and  a few  months  later  his  restless  spirit  of  enterprise 
led  to  the  inception  of  the  first  Telegraph  Company 
in  the  Empire,  of  which  he  became  the  President, 
and  which  was  afterwards  absorbed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. In  1872  he  organized  the  company  which 
built  the  Leapoldina  Railroad  of  Nimas  Geraes, 
Brazil,  one  of  the  most  prosperous  railroads  in  the 
country.  He  had  been  active  in  organizing  the  Bra- 
zilian Navigation  Company,  and  the  directors  rec- 
ognizing his  force  and  tact,  requested  him  to  go  to 
the  United  States  and  assume  charge  of  the  suits 
entered  by  the  company  against  the  former  man- 
agers, Garrison  & Allen,  of  New  York,  which  suits 
terminated  in  an  amicable  compromise,  and  re-pay- 
ment by  the  defendants  of  some  .$700,000  to  the 
wronged  shareholders  of  the  company.  In  1870, 
with  some  other  merchants,  Mr.  Harrah  established 
a public  school  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  first  of  the 
kind  in  the  Empire,  and  lie  performed  other  services 
gratuitously  in  the  interests  of  education  and  other- 
wise for  the  benefit  of  the  people  he  so  long  lived 
among.  For  the  public  spirit  thus  so  practically 
evinced  he  was  Knighted  by  the  Emperor,  Dom 
Pedro  II.,  and  for  other  patriotic  services  his  rank 
was  subsequently  advanced  to  a Conunandership  in 


the  Order  of  the  Rose.  In  1873  Mr.  Harrah  returned 
to  the  United  States  and  to  his  native  city,  where 
he  has  since  permanently  resided  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a large  fortune,  the  greater  part  of  which  was 
made  in  Brazil,  but  which  has  been  increased  by 
his  activity  in  Philadelphia,  and  by  judicious  invest- 
ments, which  have  benefitted  the  people  as  well  as 
himself.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  outline 
which  we  have  drawn,  that  during  the  last  decade 
of  his  thirty-two  years’  residence  in  Brazil,  Mr. 
Harrah  was  identified  with  very  important  public 
enterprises,  which  helped  materially  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  country.  He  was,  besides,  connected 
with  various  institutions  of  high  financial  and  polit- 
ical standing.  His  ability,  activity,  integrity  and 
public  spirit  won  for  him  the  unqualified  admira- 
tion, confidence  and  esteem  of  the  people  and  of  the 
Government,  and  the  man  who  when  a poor,  friend- 
less boy  worked  upon  the  farms  around  Philadel- 
phia, and  as  an  appentice  in  a ship-yard,  became  a 
great  power  in  the  chief  nation  of  South  America — 
entirely  by  his  own  efforts,  by  his  acumen  and  close 
application,  and,  notwithstanding  many  obstacles 
and  one  complete  failure  after  years  of  hard  work, 
he  achieved  a fortune  and  rose  to  what  was,  for  a 
foreigner,  a very  eminent  position.  Since  his  return 
to  Philadelphia  Mr.  Harrah’s  spirit  of  activity  has 
had  almost  as  constant  and  powerful  exercise  as 
during  his  stay  in  Brazil.  He  has  been  prominently 
identified  both  with  business  enterprises  and  with 
movements  and  institutions  designed  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  people’s  condition  in  various  ways.  He 
invested  largely  in  the  People’s  Passenger  Railway, 
of  Philadelphia,  of  which  he  was  President  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  became  interested  in  and  was 
one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Independence  Na- 
tional Bank,  the  American  Surety  Company,  the 
Winifrede  Coal  Company,  in  the  management  of  all 
of  which  he  took  an  active  part,  and  in  the  Midvale 
Steel  Company,  to  the  Presidency  of  which  he  was 
elected  in  1887.  Notwithstanding  the  demand  upon 
his  time,  which  his  connection  with  these  institu- 
tions has  made  imperative,  he  has  found  opportunity 
to  discharge  other  duties  of  a semi-public  character, 
to  which  he  has  been  called  by  reason  of  the  recog- 
nition of  his  excellent  executive  ability  and  other 
good  qualities.  He  was  appointed  a Commonwealth 
Director  of  the  Ortliopoedic  Hospital,  by  Governor 
Pattison  in  1884,  became  a member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  of  Pennsylvania  in  1885,  and 
was  elected  a trustee  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Philadelphia  in  1887.  Mr.  Harrah  has  a 
strong  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  fellow- 
men,  and  in  these  positions,  and  through  private 
channels  he  finds  many  opportunities  of  so  doing. 
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He  may  truly  be  regarded  as  a model  citizen,  seek- 
ing the  best  and  truest  advancement  of  the  city  and 
State  in  which  he  lives,  and  of  mankind  generally, 
and  doing  it  without  flourish  of  trumpets  or  loud 
announcement,  either  of  purpose  or  accomplish- 
ment. In  politics  he  has  always  been  a strong 
Republican,  but  never  a place-seeker,  nor  willing  to 
accept  purely  political  office,  even  when  tendered. 
He  has  never  permitted  his  general  political  convic- 
tions to  swerve  him  from  serving  the  best  interests 
of  his  fellow  citizens  in  matters  relating  to  local 
affairs.  He  was  a member  of  the  Citizens’  Com. 
mittee  of  One  Hundred,  a non-partizan  organization 
instituted  by  a spontaneous  movement  and  with  a 
regard  to  bringing  about  purity  in  politics  and  local 
administration.  He  gave  largely  of  his  time  and 
means  to  further  the  work  of  this  committee,  which 
accomplished  much  good.  During  his  residence  in 
Brazil,  Mr.  Harrah  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  and  passed  through  every  degree 
of  the  Order,  inclusive  of  the  thirty-third.  Mr. 
Harrah  was  married  April  14,  1839,  to  Anna  Mar- 
garet Reel,  a daughter  of  Michael  and  Margaret 
Reel,  of  the  old  Kensington  District,  and  of  a family 
long  established  there.  Of  this  union  were  born 
nine  children : four  sons  and  five  daughters. 

e- 

JAMES  ANDERSON  WRIGHT. 

JAMES  ANDERSON  WRIGHT,  son  of  Peter 
Wright  and  Mary  Anderson,  his  wife,  was  born  in 
Talbot  County,  Maryland,  on  the  3d  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1815.  Peter  Wright,  his  father,  was  born 
February  27,  1791,  and  was  the  son  of  John  Wright 
(born  July  3,  1763),  the  sixth  son  of  William 
Wright,  who,  with  his  brother,  James  Wright,  emi- 
grated in  the  seventeenth  century  from  England, 
and  settled  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland.  In 
1817  Peter  Wright  came  with  his  family  from  Mary- 
land to  Philadelphia,  and  the  following  year  estab- 
lished himself  in  business,  founding  the  now  widely- 
known  house  of  Peter  Wright  & Sons,  of  which  the 
subject  of  our  sketch  has  been  the  head  for  forty 
years.  James  A.  Wright  attended  the  schools  of  I. 
Irvine  Hitchcock,  Benjamin  Tucker  and  Jesse 
Stanley,  and  profited  by  the  instruction  imparted 
by  those  old  time  Philadelphia  educators.  When 
he  reached  the  age  of  thirteen  his  studies  were 
interrupted,  and  he  was  placed  in  the  store  of  his 
father,  who  was  engaged  in  the  crockery  business 
on  Third  street.  Since  that  time,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  attendance  for  one  term  at  the  boarding- 
school  of  Samuel  Smith,  at  Wilmington,  Delaware, 


he  has  been  continuously  identified,  either  as  em- 
ploye or  partner,  with  the  firm  established  by  his 
father,  and  has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  recog- 
nized as  a leading  American  mercantile  house. 
Even  as  a lad  our  subject  was  remarkable  for  his 
fondness  for  work  and  his  taste  for  mechanics.  At 
that  early  period  he  manifested  interest  in  the  con- 
struction of  fire-engines,  electrical  apparatus,  and 
steam-power  machinery.  His  industry  and  applica- 
tion to  business  found  ample  field  for  exercise  in 
his  father’s  store,  which  was  conducted  according 
to  the  strict  precepts  which  ruled  sixty  years  ago ; 
the  hours  of  work  were  from  early  in  the  morning 
until  late  in  the  evening,  and  during  “ busy  seasons  ” 
until  far  into  the  night.  The  training  thus  received, 
added  to  his  native  energy  and  determination,  fitted 
the  youth  for  the  larger  duties  which  later  on 
devolved  upon  him  as  a partner,  and  for  the  build- 
ing up  of  a firm  notable  for  its  integrity,  influence 
and  far-reaching  relations.  In  1836  he  was  admitted 
as  a partner.  The  same  year,  the  business  having 
grown  in  importance,  the  store  was  removed  to 
Market  street,  below  Seventh,  where  it  remained 
until  1850,  when  the  firm  built  and  occupied  the 
commodious  building  No.  505  Market  street.  The 
character  of  the  business  of  the  firm  gradually 
changed  to  a jobbing,  and  from  that  to  a package 
and  importing  trade.  At  this  juncture,  a branch 
house  was  established  in  the  district  of  the  Stafford- 
shire potteries  in  England,  and  competent  represen- 
tatives were  stationed  there  to  place  the  orders  of 
American  importers  with  the  manufacturers,  a sys- 
tem attended  with  many  advantages  to  the  Ameri- 
can trade,  and  acting  as  a mighty  stimulus  to  the 
crockery  business  between  the  two  countries.  In 
1848  Peter  Wright  retired  from  business,  his  sons 
James  A.  and  Edward  N.  continuing  under  the  old 
firm  name.  The  carrying  trade,  prior  to  the  Civil 
War,  was  largely  done  by  sailing  vessels ; the  crock- 
ery imports  were  brought  exclusively  by  this  class 
of  craft.  Vessel  after  vessel  was  loaded  at  Liver- 
pool for  Philadelphia,  with  the  wares  for  Peter 
Wright  & Sons  as  a nucleus  of  their  cargo.  In  time 
some  of  these  vessels  were  consigned  to  the  firm. 
Thus  began  the  shipping  business,  which  has  played 
so  conspicuous  a part  in  the  operations  of  Mr. 
Wright’s  firm.  Contemporaneously  consignments 
of  various  kinds  of  merchandise  were  made  by 
English  parties  to  the  firm,  whose  reputation  for 
promptness,  safety  and  fidelity  had  by  this  time 
reached  the  commercial  centre  of  Great  Britain. 
As  a necessary  consequence,  an  export  trade  fol- 
lowed, breadstuffs  and  petroleum  being  the  leading 
articles  shipped.  The  business  of  the  vigorous, 
pushing,  growing  house  now  embraced  the  impor. 
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tation  of  the  products  of  the  Staffordshire  potteries, 
the  exportation  of  American  merchandise  and  a 
general  freighting  and  commission  business.  This 
brings  us  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion.  The 
year  18G1  was  signalized  by  a transaction  by  the 
firm  which  was  the  forerunner  of  a trade  which  has 
since  become  a powerful  factor  in  the  commerce  of 
the  world,  and  has  had  concentrated  upon  it  the 
anxious  thought  of  the  possessors  of  many  millions 
of  capital.  This  notable  event  was  the  shipment  of 
the  first  cargo  of  refined  petroleum  from  the  United 
States  to  a foreign  port.  This  initial  shipment  was 
made  in  the  American  brig  “Elizabeth  Watts,” 
owned  in  Camden,  N.  J.,  and  registering  224  tons, 
which  sailed  from  Philadelphia  for  London,  Eng., 
November  19,  1861,  with  a cargo  consisting  of  1,329 
barrels  of  oil.  Thus  was  inaugurated  by  Mr. 
Wright’s  firm  a trade  which  grew  directly  to  tre- 
mendous dimensions  and  continues  as  such  to  the 
present  time.  In  the  first  six  months  of  1888  over 
a million  and  a quarter  barrels  of  petroleum  were 
exported  from  the  port  of  Philadelphia  alone. 
From  handling  vessels  as  freight  agents  and  com- 
mission merchants,  it  was  but  a step  for  the  firm  to 
become  the  owners  of  ships.  They  acquired,  by 
purchase  and  building,  a small  fleet  of  vessels  of 
various  rig  and  capacity,  and  brought  them  into 
their  general  business.  The  “ Chieftain,”  a wooden 
vessel  of  1,312  tons,  was  built  in  1864,  at  Charles- 
town, Mass.,  for  the  firm,  and  was  a magnificent 
specimen  of  the  sea-going  craft  of  her  day.  About 
the  year  1870  the  firm  of  Peter  Wright  & Sons  took 
another  step  forward.  This  was  the  utilization  of 
steamships  for  their  carrying  trade.  In  1871  the 
International  Navigation  Co.  was  incorporated,  and 
James  A.  Wriglit  was  chosen  its  President.  This 
company  immediately  began  the  construction  of 
steamers  for  a mail  line  to  ply  between  Antwerp 
and  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  chartered 
steamers  to  run  between  Liverpool  and  Philadel- 
phia, the  name  adopted  for  both  services  being  the 
Red  Star  Line,  now  universally  known  to  the  com- 
mercial and  traveling  public.  Mr.  Wright’s  firm 
became  the  general  agents  in  the  United  States  of 
the  enterprise.  The  Antwerp  branch  has  all  this  time 
been  under  contract  with  the  Belgian  government  as 
carrier  of  the  royal  mail,  and  has  enjoyed  a valuable 
subsidy  from  the  kingdom.  In  1874  the  firm  were 
also  appointed  general  agents  of  the  American 
Steamship  Company,  which  maintained  weekly 
communication  between  Liverpool  and  Philadel- 
phia, by  means  of  four  steamships  built  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  a number  of  chartered  English  boats. 
In  1887  the  Inman  Steamship  Company  came  under 
the  control  of  the  International  Navigation  Com- 


pany. The  combined  fleet  now  operated  by  the  one 
management,  and  for  which  Peter  Wright  & Sons 
are  general  agents,  with  offices  at  Philadelphia,  New 
York  and  Chicago,  aggregates  twenty-five  steamers, 
with  a total  tonnage  of  over  112,600  tons.  In  1887 
Mr.  Wright  retired  from  the  Presidency  of  the 
Steamship  Company.  In  1872  Peter  Wright  & Sons 
erected  the  five-story  iron  front  fire-proof  building 
at  307  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia.  This  was  the 
first  structure  in  the  business  centre  of  the  city 
equipped  with  all  modern  improvements,  and  de- 
signed especially  for  offices.  Since  then,  however, 
many  for  the  same  general  purposes  have  been 
erected.  We  have  thus  far  outlined  the  history  of 
the  firm  of  Peter  Wright  & Sons,  deeming  it  the 
most  fitting  biography  of  its  senior  partner.  With 
the  great  expansion  of  the  firm’s  affairs,  consequent 
upon  the  acquisition  of  the  transportation  interests, 
a large  portion  of  the  labors  and  responsibilities  of 
conducting  the  complex  business  of  the  concern 
devolved  upon  his  junior  partners,  who,  having  had 
the  invaluable  benefit  of  his  energetic,  honorable  and 
accomplished  business  training,  were  amply  quali- 
fied to  relieve  their  chief.  Despite  his  close  appli- 
cation to  the  details  of  his  firm’s  business,  Mr. 
Wright  has  always  found  time  to  perform  a share 
of  the  work  required  for  the  development  of  such 
financial  or  commercial  enterprises  as  have  been 
from  time  to  time  projected  in  the  interest  of  Phila- 
delphia’s progress.  A simple  list  of  the  names  of 
the  undertakings  in  which  his  zeal  and  public  spirit 
have  been  enlisted,  must  suffice.  He  has  been  a 
Director  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Philadelphia 
(the  first  bank  established  under  the  National  Bank- 
ing Act)  from  its  inception.  He  was  prominently 
interested  in  the  organization  of  the  Atlantic  Petro- 
leum Storage  Company  (and  its  President  in  1864-65) 
which  was  the  initial  movement  resulting  in  the 
great  storing,  refining,  barrel  manufacturing  and 
shipping  interests  at  Point  Breeze  on  the  Schuylkill 
River,  now  conducted  on  a scale  of  unequalled 
magnitude  and  with  consummate  system  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  During  the  first  year  of 
its  existence,  the  International  Navigation  Company 
built  a large  grain  elevator  and  a system  of  wharves 
and  railroad  tracks,  to  which  Mr.  Wright,  then 
President  of  the  company,  gave  his  personal  atten- 
tion, supervising  the  purchase  of  materials,  and  the 
piling  and  the  erection  of  the  large  structure. 
Upon  the  organization  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Southern  Mail  Steamship  Company,  in  1865,  he 
was  chosen  its  Treasurer,  and  he  exerted  his 
influence  and  contributed  of  his  means,  to  put 
on  foot  the  undertaking  which  was  regarded 
as  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  Philadelphia’s 
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position  in  the  rivalry  for  the  Southern  trade. 
He  is  Treasurer  and  large  owner  of  stock  of  the 
Winifrede  Coal  and  Railroad  Company,  a valuable 
property  in  West  Virginia,  supplying  bituminous 
coal  to  the  Cincinnati  and  other  Ohio  River  markets. 
He  is  a Director  of  the  United  Gas  Improvement  Co., 
a corporation  with  a capital  of  four  million  dollars, 
exercising  a commanding  influence,  and  carrying  on 
its  operations  far  beyond  the  confines  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  An  enterprise,  unique  in  its  way,  is 
the  erection  jointly  by  James  A.  Wright  and  Wil- 
liam G.  Warden,  the  wealthy  and  well-known  mer- 
chant of  Philadelphia,  of  sixty-five  dwelling-houses 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  humblest  class 
of  our  population,  and  located  in  the  26th  Ward  of 
Philadelphia.  It  is  popularly  known  as  Wriglits- 
ville.  It  may  be  proper  to  add  in  this  connection, 
that  Miss  Edith  Wright,  the  daughter  of  our  subject, 
is  working  out  an  interesting  problem  of  practical 
benevolence  among  the  tenants  of  the  dwellers  in 
these  homes,  many  of  them  foreigners  of  the  poorest 
and  least-tutored  class,  caring  for  their  sanitary, 
educational  and  moral  needs,  and  inculcating  habits 
of  thrift  and  providence,  using,  withal,  strictly  busi- 
ness-like methods.  Turning  from  these  strictly 
business  concerns,  we  find  Mr.  Wright  giving  his 
time,  and  support,  also,  to  the  promotion  of  philan- 
thropic and  scientific  objects.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Art  Club  of  Philadelphia,  the  Pennsylvania  Hospi- 
tal, of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  of  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences,  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  of 
its  Committee  on  Foreign  and  Coastwise  Com- 
merce, of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association, 
and  of  the  Citizens’  Municipal  Association,  and 
Director  of  the  Brooks  Underground  Telegraph 
Company,  and  one  of  the  corporators  of  the  Wo- 
man’s Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania.  We  have 
portrayed  James  A.  Wright  as  an  earnest,  success- 
ful merchant,  and  a zealous  promoter  of  charitable 
enterprises.  His  energies  have  been  exerted  in  still 
broader  fields.  He  has  always  taken  an  active  part, 
in  civil  affairs,  observing  with  watchful  eye,  as  is 
becoming  in  the  patriotic  citizen,  the  course  of 
events  in  National  and  municipal  politics,  although 
never  an  aspirant  for  office  himself.  From  his  father 
he  imbibed  an  abhorrence  of  the  institution  of  sla- 
very. Peter  Wright,  although  a native,  and,  for  a 
time,  a resident  of  the  slave  State  of  Maryland,  was 
a fearless  and  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  In  the  early  manhood  of  the  son  oc- 
curred several  incidents  which  fixed  in  his  mind  an 
unconquerable  and  abiding  hatred  of  the  institution. 
In  1838,  Pennsylvania  Hall,  a building  dedicated  to 
liberty  and  free  speech,  on  Sixth  street  above  Arch,  in 
which  anti-slavery  meetings  were  held,  was  attacked, 


and  after  a feeble  and  perfunctory  resistance  by  the 
sheriff  of  the  city,  was  stormed  by  a mob  and 
burned  to  the  ground.  James  A.  Wright  was  a 
spectator  of  this  act  of  violence  and  lawlessness, 
noted  and  made  a graphic  report  of  all  that  was 
done,  to  his  father,  Daniel  Neall,  Sr.,  and  the  other 
trustees  of  the  destroyed  building.  The  same  year 
he  married,  and  during  his  wedding  trip  experienced 
a taste  of  the  hostility  of  the  slavery  advocates 
to  his  father  and  himself.  The  bridal  party  was 
composed  of  Mr.  Wright  and  wife,  Daniel  Neall, 
Jr.,  the  best  man,  and  a bridesmaid.  A journey  had 
been  made  to  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  the  party  had  on 
their  return  reached  Camden,  Delaware.  Here 
they  stopped  with  a friend,  intending  to  take  the 
mail  stage  (railroads  being  then  unknown)  early 
next  morning  for  home,  by  the  way  of  Dover,  three 
miles  north.  Peter  Wright  and  Daniel  Neall,  Sr., 
were  formerly  residents  of  Camden,  and  were 
known  there  as  enemies  of  slavery.  The  presence 
of  their  sons  in  the  village  was  noised  about,  and 
rumors  came  to  the  ear  of  the  host  of  our  travelers 
of  an  intention  to  attack  and  insult  his  guests,  upon 
the  departure  of  the  stage  at  six  o’clock  next  morn- 
ing. Satisfied  that  some  indignity  would  be  offered 
the  party  if  they  remained,  arrangements  were 
made  to  take  them  at  midnight  by  private  convey- 
ance from  Camden  to  Dover.  In  the  morning  the 
mob  was  on  hand  to  carry  out  their  threats,  but  the 
objects  of  their  displeasure  had  slipped  away  and 
disappointed  them.  An  incident  may  here  be  stated, 
going  to  show  the  intense  feeling  of  hatred  which 
existed  among  Southern  merchants  and  their  North- 
ern sympathizers  against  Northern  people  who 
were  thought  to  be  opposed  to  slavery,  or  who  were 
known  to  hold  anti-slavery  opinions.  This  feeling 
was  fostered  and  encouraged  by  many  business 
firms  in  the  city,  who  desired  to  stand  well  with 
Southern  merchants.  In  the  fall  of  1838,  just  after 
the  burning  of  Pennsylvania  Hall,  the  merchants 
from  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  and  some  other  eastern 
Virginia  towns,  came  North  as  usual  in  a body,  to 
make  their  purchases.  Sailing  vessels  were  at  this 
time  the  only  means  of  transportation,  railroads  not 
having  been  established.  Schooners  loaded  with 
staves  and  other  lumber  for  the  North,  brought 
their  cargoes  to  Philadelphia  and  other  cities,  and 
the  merchants  from  those  places  would  club  together 
and  give  these  vessels  their  return  cargoes  of  store 
goods.  Out  of  fifteen  or  twenty  of  these  mer- 
chants who  were  in  the  habit  of  buying  their  crock- 
ery and  glassware  from  Mr.  Wright’s  firm,  only  two 
or  three  left  their  orders  at  this  time ; the  others 
bought  elsewhere,  giving  as  a reason  that  they 
would  not  buy  of  “Abolitionists,”  and  in  the  spring 
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of  the  following  year  these  others  were  also  reluc- 
tantly obliged  to  desist  from  buying  “ Abolition 
goods,”  as  they  were  termed.  The  gentlemen  last 
named  came  to  pay  their  respects  to  Mr.  Wright  and 
his  father,  saying  that  the  feeling  was  so  strong 
against  them,  both  at  home  and  in  Philadelphia 
among  their  friends,  that  they  feared  if  they  bought 
their  goods  of  Mr.  Wright’s  firm  that  they  would 
run  the  risk  of  losing  their  customers  at  home,  and 
perhaps  of  having  their  stores  burned  down.  They 
expressed  themselves  greatly  mortified  at  thus  being 
compelled  to  leave  “ good  and  tried  friends,”  adding 
that  they  fully  realized  how  completely  they  were 
enslaved,  and  that  their  condition  in  this  respect 
was  little  better  than  that  of  the  black  slave  to  his 
master.  The  loss  of  their  trade,  however,  to  the 
Messrs.  Wright,  was  only  temporary.  The  news  of 
this  “persecution,”  as  it  was  called,  soon  spread, 
and  drew  from  many  other  quarters  (particularly 
from  Washington  County,  Pa.),  a large  and  substan- 
tial trade  to  compensate  for  the  loss.  The  above 
county  was  the  home  of  Dr.  Julius  Lemoyne,  the 
Free  Soil  candidate  for  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  many  of  the  merchants  from  that  section,  hold- 
ing anti-slavery  views,  came  at  once  and  made 
their  purchases,  and  ever  afterwards  became  regu- 
lar customers  and  warm  friends  of  the  Messrs. 
Wright.  It  may  also  be  said  here,  that  after  a lapse 
of  several  years,  and  when  the  bitter  feelings 
against  Northern  people  had  become  modified,  the 
Southern  merchants  came  back  again,  and  contin- 
ued regular  customers.  It  was  about  this  time  also 
that  a colored  man,  by  the  name  of  Durham  Whit- 
tington, called  on  Mr.  Wright’s  father,  to  say  that 
he  had  been  told  that  inasmuch  as  his  master  had 
brought  him  from  a slave  State  into  Pennsylvania, 
and  had  kept  him  here  over  a year,  that  he  could 
claim  his  freedom,  and  wanted  Mr.  Wright  to  con- 
firm it.  Mr.  Wright  told  him  it  was  true  ; that  the 
law  did  not  permit  a slaveholder  to  bring  his  slave 
into  a free  State  and  keep  him  over  a year,  and  that 
his  master  had  no  claim  to  him,  therefore,  as  a slave. 
Shortly  after  this,  the  master  met  Mr.  Wright  and 
his  father  as  they  were  going  from  their  home  to 
their  store.  The  master  shook  his  fist  in  the  face  of 
the  senior,  and  demanded  to  know  by  what  right  he 
had  been  “putting  notions”  into  his  “Nigger’s 
head.”  Mr.  Wright  replied  that  he  felt  free  to  give 
such  advice  and  information  as  he  had  done,  to  any 
one  who  would  call  on  him ; that  he  was  not  afraid 
of  him  (the  master),  saying  to  him  that  if  he  were 
not  careful  he  might  find  himself  flat  on  the  pave- 
ment or  in  the  gutter,  and  that  lie  would  live  to  be 
sorry  for  his  conduct,  etc.  This  gentleman  made 
many  apologies  several  years  later,  and  remained  a 


good  friend  of  Mr.  Wright  ever  afterwards.  During 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Mr.  Wright  took  hold  of 
the  work  of  affording  relief  to  the  emancipated 
slaves  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  his  nature,  supple- 
menting his  labors  with  generous  contributions  from 
his  purse.  He  was  Treasurer  of  the  Port  Royal 
Relief  Committee,  which  held  its  meetings  at  the 
office  of  Peter  Wright  & Sons,  and  in  which  partici- 
pated the  well-known  humanitarians,  Stephen  Col- 
well, Benjamin  P.  Hunt,  Philip  P.  Randolph,  Ben- 
jamin Coates,  Francis  R.  Cope,  Edward  W.  Clark, 
Ellis  Yarnall  and  others.  Benjamin  Coates  and 
James  A.  Wright  were  appointed  a committee  to 
purchase  the  supplies  required  to  carry  out  the 
objects  to  be  accomplished.  John  Hunn  was  sent 
as  storekeeper,  and  Miss  Laura  M.  Towne  and  Miss 
Ellen  Murray  were  sent  as  teachers  of  the  helpless 
and  ignorant  colored  people  at  Port  Royal  and 
Beaufort,  and  Miss  Arianna  S.  Fosliay  was  also  sent 
as  a teacher,  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  Mr.  Wright  ac- 
companying and  establishing  her  there  with  one  of 
the  prominent  Baptist  Churches,  over  which  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Dyson  presided.  The  history  of  the  work  of 
the  Philadelphia  Port  Royal  Relief  Committee 
remains  to  be  written.  It  will  form  one  of  the 

9 

brightest  pages  of  the  record  of  that  era  of  self- 
denying  patriotism.  As  early  as  April,  1862,  the 
committee  began  to  forwmrd  to  Beaufort,  S.  C., 
clothing,  bacon,  fish,  molasses,  salt,  sugar  and  dry 
goods  for  distribution  by  Miss  Towne,  to  the  colored 
people  on  the  Sea  Island  plantations,  abandoned  by 
their  owners  upon  the  approach  of  the  Union  forces. 
Schools  were  also  established  and  books  sent.  In 
the  fall  of  the  same  year,  at  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  Gen.  Rufus  Saxton,  the  committee  started  a store 
at  Beaufort,  designed  to  supply  the  people  with  all 
kinds  of  merchandise  at  cost  and  expenses ; at  a 
later  date  a similar  store  was  started  at  Port  Royal. 
Shipments  were  attended  with  the  risks  of  war,  and 
were  thereby  irregular  and  difficult  to  make ; in 
many  cases  the  vessels  carrying  coal  out  of  Phila- 
delphia to  the  stations  on  the  South  Carolina  coast 
took  the  merchandise  of  the  committee.  The  work 
of  the  Society’s  agents  was  novel,  complicated,  and 
ever  varying,  but  it  was  conscientiously  performed, 
and  much  good  was  done.  Of  Miss  Towne,  while 
she  was  overwhelmed  with  the  pressing  claims  of 
great  numbers  of  help-needing  colored  people,  who 
looked  to  her  as  instructor,  almoner,  and  adviser, 
Mr.  Wright  wrote  : “ She  is  indeed  a noble  woman, 
entirely  unselfish,  all  devotion  to  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity, rare  capacities  for  usefulness,  and  remark- 
able endurance.”  The  Philadelphia  Port  Royal 
Society  was  succeeded  by  the  Pennsylvania  Freed - 
men’s  Relief  Association,  which  took  in  a larger 
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field  of  operation,  ministering  more  especially  to 
the  educational  and  industrial  needs  of  the  people 
in  all  parts  of  the  South.  Mr.  Wright  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  last-named  organization.  The  Hampton 
Institute,  of  Virginia,  established  for  the  education 
of  colored  and  Indian  children,  has  found  in  Mr. 
Wright  a warm  friend.  He  supports  a scholarship 
in  the  institution  and  has  otherwise  befriended  it. 
In  the  more  recent  past,  Mr.  Wright  has  performed 
the  responsible  duties  of  Treasurer  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  One  Hundred,  an  association  of  influential 
citizens,  whose  successful  work  for  the  purification 
of  the  municipal  government  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia is  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  who  are 
still  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  reforms  and  economies 
instituted  by  that  remarkable  movement.  Mr. 
Wright  has  been  twice  married.  He  was  first 
married  on  June  6,  1838,  to  Martha  Tatum,  of  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  daughter  of  David  and  Hephzibah 
Tatum ; she  had  one  son,  Theodore ; she  died 
January  19,  1844.  On  May  7,  1850,  he  married 
(second)  Mary  L.  Cook,  daughter  of  Edward  and 
Catharine  Cook,  of  New  York  City,  and  grand- 
daughter of  George  Ireland.  Of  this  union  were  born 
eight  children — four  sons  and  four  daughters ; Mrs. 
Wright  died  October  4, 1866.  The  children  are  : First, 
Theodore,  married  Mary  Bladder,  of  New  York  City ; 
he  is  President  of  the  Winifrede  Coal  and  Winifrede 
Railroad  Company  of  West  Virginia  ; he  resides  at 
Philadelphia.  Second,  Edith,  resides  with  her 
father,  and  is  prominently  identified  with  charitable 
enterprises  in  Philadelphia  and  Germantown. 
Third,  George  J.,  drowned  at  Norway,  August  1, 
1870,  in  his  eighteenth  year.  Fourth,  Mary  C.,  died 
in  infancy.  Fifth,  James  A.,  Jr.,  married  Miss 
Catharine  Davis,  daughter  of  Rear-Admiral  J.  L. 
Davis,  IT.  S.  N. ; is  resident  partner  at  New  York  of 
the  firm  of  Peter  Wright  and  Sons.  Sixth,  Frances 
P.,  married  H.  B.  Davis;  resides  at  Philadelphia. 
Seventh,  Ernest  N.,  married  Miss  Kathleen  Robin- 
son; resides  at  East  Orange,  N.  J.  Eighth,  Walter 
C.,  resides  with  his  father.  Ninth,  Marian  A.,  re- 
sides with  her  father.  Mr.  Wright  resides  at  Hazel- 
brook,  in  a most  charming,  restful  mansion,  set  down 
among  primitive  forest  trees  in  Germantown,  the 
fashionable  and  attractive  suburb  of  Philadelphia. 
The  grounds,  apart  from  the  woodlands  surround- 
ing the  house,  are  undulating,  and  have  been  im- 
proved with  the  skill  known  to  the  landscape  gard- 
ener’s art.  Edith,  the  daughter,  presides  as  mis- 
tress of  the  household.  Here  a generous  hospital- 
ity prevails,  and  here,  are  all  the  accessories  which 
culture,  opulence,  refinement  and  extensive  travel 
can  supply  to  make  home  life  everything  it  should 
be  in  comfort  and  attractiveness. 


THOMAS  WOOD. 

THOMAS  WOOD,  of  Philadelphia,  a well  known 
manufacturer  of  textile  machinery,  was  born  in  1814 
at  Hunslet,  near  Leeds,  England.  In  1830  he  came 
to  Philadelphia,  where  he  learned  the  business  of 
machine  making  and  millwrighting  with  James 
Brown,  who  was  then  engaged  in  business  in  that 
city.  In  the  year  1837  he  went  to  South  Carolina  as 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  machinery  on  the  sugar 
plantation  of  Dr.  Ravenels,  near  Charleston.  After 
two  years  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  with  his 
brother  started  the  business  since  known  as  the 
Fairmount  Machine  Works,  now  one  of  the  leading 
establishments  of  the  United  States  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  shafting,  textile  machinery,  etc.  In  1861  his 
brother,  John  Wood,  retired,  and  since  that  time 
the  business  has  been  conducted  bjr  Thomas  Wood, 
assisted  in  recent  years  by  his  sons,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Thomas  Wood  & Co.  With  the  exception 
of  his  short  residence  in  the  South,  Mr.  Wood  has 
lived  continuously  in  the  Fairmount  district  of  Phil- 
adelphia since  1831.  He  has  ever  been  actively  in- 
terested in  social  and  philanthropic  work.  For  up- 
wards of  thirty  years  he  has  been  identified  with  the 
cause  of  popular  education  by  his  services  in  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  local  School  Board  and  the 
Spring  Garden  Institute  for  Technical  Instruction. 
He  is  a director  or  manager  in  a number  of  financial 
and  industrial  corporations.  As  the  oldest  one  con- 
tinuously engaged  in  the  iron  and  machinery  business 
in  Philadelphia,  he  is  now  regarded  as  the  father  of 
that  industry  in  his  city,  and  at  seventy-five  years  of 
age  is  still  active  in  the  many  fields  of  usefulness 
that  have  known  his  good  work  so  long.  In  religion 
Mr.  Wood  is  a Presbyterian,  and  has  been  a Ruling 
Elder  in  that  body  since  early  manhood.  Mr.  Wood 
has  seven  children  living,  the  eldest  being  William 
Wood,  a sketch  of  whom  follows  this. 

1 

WILLIAM  WOOD. 

WILLIAM  WOOD,  of  Philadelphia,  is  one  of 
those  great  manufacturers  of  the  Keystone  State 
whose  works  are  regarded  as  colossal,  even  in  Phil- 
adelphia, where  there  are  so  many  vast  concerns, 
and  where,  when  the  steam  whistles  blow  in  the 
morning,  operatives  and  artisans  swarm  at  the  por- 
tals of  over  twelve  thousand  industrial  establish- 
ments. It  is  indeed  necessary  that  mills  or  factories 
to  be  conspicuous,  or  even  commonly  well-known  in 
such  a city,  should  be  of  truly  vast  proportions. 
The  textile  mills  owned  by  Mr.  Wood  belong  in  the 
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front  rank  of  this  class,  and  they  are  the  product  of 
his  own  indomitable  will,  well  directed  energy  and 
business  sagacity.  He  made  his  way  almost  entirely 
unaided  from  boyhood,  and  seems  in  a certain  sense 
to  have  developed  apace,  or  just  ahead  of  his  busi- 
ness, being  ever  ready  to  successfully  meet  an  emer- 
gency or  a new  need  by  putting  forth  a new  energy 
which  may  have  been  lying  dormant,  ready  to  spring 
into  life  when  there  was  demand  for  its  exercise. 
As  has  been  intimated,  he  began  his  business  career 
with  few  advantages.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
and  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Wood  and  Elizabeth 
(McGill)  Wood,  the  former  a native  of  England, 
who  came  to  America  (and  to  the  Quaker  City)  in 
1830,  and  the  latter  a native  of  Scotland,  who  came 
here  in  1818  wThen  an  infant,  with  her  parents. 
Thomas  Wood  learned  the  machine  trade,  is  still 
living  in  Philadelphia  and  has  been  a well  known 
manufacturer  of  textile  machinery  for  over  fifty 
years  (see  preceding  sketch).  Our  subject  attended 
the  public  schools,  graduated  from  the  High  School 
when  seventeen  years  of  age  and  immediately  en- 
tered his  father’s  machine  works,  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  learning  the  trade  and  following  it.  But 
after  the  expiration  of  four  years,  when  he  was  but 
twenty-one,  he  went  into  business  for  himself  in  a 
totally  different  line — that  of  manufacturing  cotton- 
ades,  to  which,  after  a period  of  five  years,  he  added 
the  making  of  flannels.  He  at  first  rented  a site, 
but  in  1860  built  a mill  at  Twenty -fourth  and  Ham- 
ilton streets  (the  Mt.  Vernon  Mills)  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods.  In  1867 
he  built  the  works  at  Twenty-second  and  Spring 
Garden  streets,  and  in  the  meantime  brought  about 
some  of  the  many  changes  that  have  resulted  in 
perfecting  manufacturing  processes  and  developing 
the  business.  In  1861  he  associated  with  himself  as 
partner  Mr.  John  McGill  (his  mother’s  brother), 
and  the  style  of  the  house  became  William  Wood  & 
Co.  In  1867,  to  meet  the  demands  of  a heavily  in- 
creasing business,  additional  ground  was  secured, 
embracing  the  area  between  Twenty-first,  Hamilton, 
Twenty-second  and  Spring  Garden  streets,  amount- 
ing to  four  acres.  Upon  this  tract  there  are  now 
seven  buildings,  constituting  what  are  known  as 
the  Pequea  Mills,  devoted  chiefly  at  this  date  to  the 
manufacture  of  men’s  woolens.  Their  dimensions 
will  convey  some  idea,  although  necessarily  an  in- 
adequate one,  of  the  immense  business  which  Mr. 
Wood  has  built  up  from  a very  humble  beginning. 
The  warehouse  on  Twenty-second  and  Spring  Gar- 
den streets,  used  for  storing  all  stock,  raw  and  fin- 
ished, is  96x110  feet  and  six  stories  in  height.  The 
building  in  which  are  the  dyeing  and  finishing  de- 
partments is  also  six  stories  high,  and  180x64  feet 


in  dimensions,  divided  into  three  parts  by  five  walls. 
The  carding  and  spinning  departments  are  in  a 
structure  260x60  feet,  four  stories  high,  and  the 
weaving  department  in  another,  which  is  300x45 
feet,  a part  being  five  and  a part  six  stories  high. 
This  is  for  narrow  looms  or  the  manufacture  of 
narrow  goods  Another  building,  devoted  to  the 
making  of  broader  goods,  is  200x52  feet  and  two 
stories  high.  Still  another  building  for  general  pur- 
poses is  100x40,  and  four  stories  high.  There  are 
various  other  buildings,  a fire-proof  cotton-house, 
houses  for  the  storage  of  stock,  etc.,  etc.  The 
Pequea  Mills  with  the  Mt.  Vernon  Mills  employ  up- 
wards of  1,000  operatives.  Like  most  men  of  force 
and  achievement,  Mr.  Wood  has  not  been  satisfied 
with  confining  his  energies  to  a single  establishment, 
extensive  as  it  is,  nor  to  one  line  of  industry.  Even 
were  his  great  mills  left  entirely  out  of  considera- 
tion he  would  still  be  regarded  as  a leader  among 
the  leading  business  men  of  Philadelphia.  He  is 
President  of  the  Merchants  National  Bank,  a Direc- 
tor of  the  Brush  Electric  Light  Company,  and  was 
one  of  the  projectors  of  electric  lighting  in  Philadel- 
phia, one  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Investment 
Company,  and  Vice-President  of  the  Arrott  Steam 
Power  Mills  Co.,  which  owns,  controls  and  rents 
out  six  large  factories  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 
He  is  the  executor  of  the  Arrott  estate  and  also  sev- 
eral others  of  Philadelphia,  and  is  one  of  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  German-American  Insurance  Company 
of  New  York,  having  represented  Philadelphia  in 
that  large  corporation  for  many  years.  He  has  been 
nearly  ever  since  its  inception,  one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Indus- 
trial Art,  which  has  in  successful  operation  a school 
for  practical  instruction  in  the  designing  and  manu- 
facture  of  textile  fabrics.  He  has  held  since  its 
organization  the  office  of  President  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Manufactures  Association,  organized  to  effect 
settlement  of  differences  between  manufacturers  and 
employees,  and  for  the  general  promotion  of  their 
mutual  interests.  Another  index  of  Mr.  Wood’s 
broad  and  genuine  interest  in  the  well  being  of  his 
fellow  men,  is  his  active  work  in  the  Society  for 
Organized  Charity,  with  which  he  has  been  identified 
as  a leading  spirit  ever  since  its  organization.  He 
has  held  official  position  in  the  Fifteenth  Ward 
branch  of  this  society  from  its  origin.  Always  re- 
garded by  his  associates  as  one  of  the  leading  minds 
and  most  influential  characters  in  the  building  up 
of  the  city’s  marvelous  industries,  it  was  natural  that 
Mr.  Wood  should  have  been  one  of  those  chiefly  in- 
strumental in  bringing  this  class  of  business  men 
into  social  union,  and  hence  we  find  him  one  of  the 
originators  of  the  Manufacturers’  Club.  He  presided 
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at  the  meetings  which  brought  about  its  organiza- 
tion, and  has  ever  since  been  one  of  its  Directors. 
Mr.  Wood  has  throughout  his  career  been  indenti- 
fied  with  the  best  interests  of  the  city— moral  and 
material — and,  while  he  has  advanced  the  prosperity 
of  Philadelphia  in  a general  way,  has  not  been  un- 
mindful of  the  welfare  of  his  own  employees  and  of 
the  improvement  of  that  portion  of  Philadelphia  in 
which  his  mills  are  located.  Of  late  years  he  has 
expended  large  sums  of  money  in  building  dwelling- 
houses,  a propensity  in  which,  fortunately  for  the 
city,  he  has  had  many  compeers.  Half  a million  or 
thereabouts  of  Mr.  Wood’s  capital  has  very  recently 
been  and  is  being  invested  in  a similar  way  in  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh  in  the  building  up  of  a tract  of 
land  long  looked  upon  as  of  little  value  and  known 
as  Coltart  Square.  There  is  a certain  element  of  the 
poetic  mingled  with  the  practical  in  this  undertak- 
ing, for  the  original  owner  of  the  property,  whose 
name  it  still  bears,  was  the  father  of  Mr.  Wood’s 
late  wife,  and  the  redemption  of  a waste  and  un- 
sightly place  and  its  adornment  with  tasteful  houses 
will  serve  in  a certain  sense  as  a memorial  of  the 
family  with  which  the  present  owner’s  life  was 
linked.  Joseph  Coltart,  the  original  proprietor, 
came  from  Scotland  early  in  the  present  century, 
located  in  Pittsburgh,  built  the  first  Court  House  in 
that  city,  and  many  other  buildings,  as  well  as  tak- 
ing heavy  canal  contracts,  and  retired  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a competence.  It  was  his  daughher,  Jose- 
phine Ritchie  Coltart,  whom  Mr.  Wood  married. 
They  were  united  October  26,  1864,  and  after  nearly 
twenty  years  of  happy  wedded  life,  she  died  in 
March,  1883,  leaving  three  children.  Mr.  Wood’s 
religious  affiliation  is  with  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
of  which  he  is  an  active  member.  He  is  Manager, 
and  has  been  for  many  years  a member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Publication,  and  is  also  connected 
with  several  boards  in  management  of  Presbyterian 
Homes.  For  years  he  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  this  body, 
being  an  energetic  and  conscientious  worker  here, 
as  in  all  the  walks  of  life  upon  which  he  has  ever 
entered.  The  key-note  of  Mr.  Wood’s  character, 
and  the  primary  cause  of  his  phenomenal  success, 
have  been  his  ambition  and  his  determination  to  do 
thoroughly  whatever  his  judgment  has  told  him 
was  worth  doing  at  all.  If  it  is  true  that  in  the  lexi- 
con of  youth  there  is  no  such  word  as  “fail,”  it  is 
equally  so  that  with  some  strong  natures  there  is  in 
the  whole  span  of  life  no  such  contingency.  Some 
men  simply  develop  strength  through  encountering 
obstacles  which  would  baffle  others,  and  move  on  to 
success  with  invincible  impetus.  Mr.  Wood,  as  we 
have  shown,  came  of  a commingling  of  those  sturdy 


strains  of  blood — English  and  Scotch— well  calcu- 
lated to  invest  him  with  the  requisites  for  force  and 
action  and  achievement  in  the  larger  affairs  of  life. 
His  first  step  in  business  for  himself,  his  radical 
turning  aside  from  his  father’s  calling,  in  which  he 
had  himself  a thorough  training,  exhibited  at  once 
his  independence,  confidence  and  force.  It  doubt- 
less appeared  to  his  friends  a rash  movement  for  the 
young  man  to  suddenly  abandon  machinery  to  take 
up  textile  manufacture,  but  it  was  not  made  with- 
out due  consideration,  and  time  soon  vindicated  his 
judgment  and  each  succeeding  year  that  vindication 
has  been  most  emphatically  reiterated  and  accentu- 
ated by  increased  success.  Mr.  Wood  is  a man  of 
quick  but  accurate  judgment,  a man  of  decision. 
Were  it  not  for  this  he  could  not  have  accomplished 
more  than  a small  fraction  of  what  he  has.  He  is 
still  in  the  meridian  of  life,  and  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  he  has  by  no  means  allowed  his  business, 
large  as  it  has  been,  to  monopolize  his  time  and 
talents.  He  is  a symmetrically  developed,  many 
sided,  versatile  man,  having  the  broadest  ideas  of  a 
citizen’s  duty  to  the  State  and  to  his  fellow  man, 
and  to  the  best  of  his  ability  he  has  discharged  his 
duty  in  these  directions.  Thus  it  has  happened  that, 
while  never  seeking  or  thinking  of  political  prefer- 
ment, he  has  been  an  active  and  influential  worker  in 
the  field  of  politics.  He  is  a staunch  Republican  and 
has  done  much  to  strengthen  the  party  in  the  city  and 
State.  His  energy  in  the  cause  of  public  measures 
and  practical  philanthropy  has  been  exerted  unceas- 
ingly during  all  of  his  adult  years,  and  he  has  been 
equally  active  and  potential  in  the  cause  of  religion. 
While  he  is  a man  who  upon  slight  acquaintance  per- 
haps does  not  appear  socially  inclined,  wearing  a lit- 
tle of  that  apparent  reserve  which  is  common  to  busy 
men  deep  in  multitudinous  affairs,  there  are  few 
who  have  warmer  feeling  for  their  fellows  and  who 
enjoy  the  genialities  of  friendly  intercourse  more 
than  does  he.  His  life  has,  too,  been  rounded  out 
with  becoming  and  healthful  enjoyment  of  the 
domestic  circle,  without  a love  for  which  nearly  all 
lives,  however  prosperous  and  successful  otherwise, 
seem,  in  a measure,  failures. 

• 

HENRY  HOWARD  HOUSTON. 

Tiie  Houstons  of  Pennsylvania  come  of  a race 
noted  for  its  physical  and  mental  strength.  They 
trace  their  lineage  far  back  into  the  chivalrous  days 
of  Scotland,  when  the  destinies  of  the  land  of  heath 
and  heather  were  dominated  by  the  tyrannical  Ed- 
ward I.  of  England.  The  clan  Houston  came  into 
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existence  during  the  life  of  the  valorous  Wallace. 
Its  origin,  however,  goes  back  to  the  time  of  Sir 
Hugh  de  Padvinan,  the  Laird  of  the  lands  of  Kil- 
peter  in  Strathgrief,  and  comes  in  a direct  line 
through  the  oldest  sons  down  to  the  present  time. 
The  baronetcy  is  now  held  by  George  Ludovic 
Houston,  of  Johnstone,  Renfrew  County,  Scotland. 
The  younger  sons  of  the  original  family  migrated 
from  their  native  land  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  are  now 
scattered  through  the  counties  of  Antrim,  Tyrone, 
Donegal  and  Londonderry.  From  thence  came  that 
branch  of  the  family  that  settled  in  Lancaster  Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania,  between  the  years  1725  and  1730, 
and  from  the  Lancaster  County  Houstons  branched 
out  the  Houstons  of  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  and 
the  famous  Sam  Houston  of  Texas,  the  hero  who 
battled  with  Santa  Anna,  and  who  was  the  first 
President  of  the  Republic.  Henry  Howard  Hous- 
ton, who  comes  of  such  sturdy  stock,  was  born 
near  Wrightsville,  York  County,  Pa.,  October  3, 
1820.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Samuel  Nelson 
Houston,  and  is  now,  with  J.  Houston  Mifflin,  the 
only  living  grandsons  of  Dr.  John  Houston  of  Co- 
lumbia, who,  after  graduating  at  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land, returned  home  in  1766.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution,  he  entered  the  army  as  surgeon, 
and,  with  four  brothers,  fought  through  the  war. 
Samuel  Nelson  Houston  was  distinguished  for  his 
splendid  physical  manhood.  After  graduating  at 
Burlington  College,  he  gave  his  attention  in  his  early 
years  to  the  study  of  materia  medica  and  pharmacy, 
but  this  did  not  repress  the  martial  nature  that  was 
strong  within  him,  for  he  became  an  active  member 
of  Captain  Sliippen’s  troop  of  horse  in  Lancaster 
County,  and  took  part  in  the  War  of  1812.  In  1816 
he  married  Susan  Strickler,  a daughter  of  Colonel 
Jacob  Strickler,  and  the  issue  of  that  marriage  was 
five  children  : John  James,  Henry  Howard,  Emily 
Strickler,  Eleanor  Wright  and  Martha  Mifiiin.  Hen- 
ry Howard  left  school  at  an  early  age,  and  devoted 
several  years  to  mercantile  life  in  his  native  town. 
When  he  reached  the  age  of  twenty,  he  went  with 
Mr.  Samuel  M.  Reynolds,  of  Lancaster,  to  Lucinda 
Furnace,  Clarion  County.  He  remained  there  three 
years,  and  then  joined  Mr.  Edmund  Evans,  going 
with  him  to  the  abandoned  Horse  Creek  furnace,  on 
the  Allegheny  River,  Venango  County,  which  they 
rebuilt  and  put  in  successful  operation.  Mr.  Hous- 
ton, in  February,  1847,  entered  the  Philadelphia 
office  of  D.  Leech  & Co.,  the  then  leading  canal  and 
railway  transporters  of  Pennsylvania.  He  remained 
with  this  company,  attending  to  important  business 
in  its  behalf  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  cities  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  until  December,  1850. 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  had  then  completed  its 
line  to  Holliday sburg,  and  with  the  State  Portage 
road  which  was  constructed  over  the  mountains, 
and  with  the  State  canal  from  Johnstown  to  Pitts- 
burg, formed  a through  line  from  the  eastern  termi- 
nus of  the  road  at  Philadelphia  to  the  Ohio  River. 
Mr.  Houston’s  merit  as  a business  man  while  en- 
gaged with  Leech  & Co.  had  attracted  the  attention 
of  Col.  William  C.  Patterson,  at  that  time  President 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  he  was  selected 
to  organize  the  freight  department  of  the  new  road. 
It  was  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  There  was 
an  intense  and  bitter  rivalry,  and  the  most  vigorous 
and  unremitting  efforts  were  required  to  secure  and 
maintain  trade  as  against  competing  lines.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  completed  to  Pittsburgh 
in  1853,  and  from  that  time  until  1865,  Mr.  Houston 
scarcely  knew  what  rest  meant.  He  was  fortunate 
in  possessing  sound  health,  and  the  constant  strain 
did  not  seriously  affect  him.  For  fifteen  years  he 
managed  the  department  with  satisfaction  to  the 
company  and  with  credit  to  himself.  In  1865  Mr. 
Houston  entered  into  special  transportation  on 
local  and  transcontinental  railroads,  connected  in 
these  enterprises  with  several  gentlemen,  who  still 
are  associated  with  him  as  owners  in  steam  vessels 
and  the  conduct  of  lake  and  ocean  transportation 
on  a large  scale.  Mr.  Houston  is  now  the  part 
owner  of  twenty-one  ocean  steamers, and  has  a large 
interest  in  a fleet  of  twenty  steamers  on  the  lakes 
in  the  Northwest.  He  was  successful  in  the  early 
days  of  the  oil  excitement  by  careful  investments, 
which  resulted  in  handsome  profits,  and  he  became 
known  not  only  as  a prosperous  producer  and  oper- 
ator in  petroleum,  but  also  successful  as  an  investor 
in  gold  and  silver  mines  in  Montana  and  Colorado. 
Lie  is  a member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  the  Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  the  Pennsylvania 
Company,  the  Inman  Steamship  Company,  the  In- 
ternational Steamship  Company,  the  Erie  and  Wes- 
tern Transportation  Company,  and  a number  of 
other  companies  of  minor  importance.  Mr.  Houston 
was  married,  in  1856,  to  Miss  Sallie  S.  Bonnell,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  six  children  are  the  issue.  The 
first,  a daughter,  died  in  infancy.  The  eldest  son, 
Henry  Lloward  Houston,  Jr.,  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  class  of  1878. 
He  made  a tour  of  Europe,  travelled  up  the  Nile, 
visited  Palestine  and  came  to  Rome  by  way  of 
Turkey  in  Europe.  He  died  in  that  city  in  June, 
1879,  aged  twenty-one  years.  The  third  child, 
Eleanor  Anna,  died  aged  twelve  years,  in  January 
1875.  The  surviving  children  are  Sallie  B.,  Samuel 
Frederic,  and  Gertrude.  The  family  residence  is  at 
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Germantown,  one  of  the  most  delightful  suburbs  of 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  Houston  is  a member  of  St. 
Peter’s  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  at  German- 
town, and  has  been  Rector’s  Warden  from  the  time 
of  the  organization  of  the  parish.  He  is  a man  of 
much  force  of  character,  and  is  quick  and  accurate 
in  his  estimate  of  men  and  measures.  He  is  of 
robust  physique  and  an  active  man  both  mentally 
and  physically.  His  benevolence  and  charities  are 
unostentatious  but  munificent.  He  is  a trustee  of 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  is  held  in  high  esteem,  and  also  a 
trustee  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  popular  institutions  of  learning 
in  the  country.  The  Houston  family  is  identified 
with  the  Mifflins  of  Pennsylvania,  wrhose  ancestors 
came  over  with  William  Penn,  and  who  have  become 
famous  in  the  political  and  judicial  history  of  the 
Keystone  State,  Joseph  Mifflin  having  married 
Martha  Houston,  an  aunt  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  The  family  is  an  honorable  one,  and  in 
Henry  Howard  Houston  is  found  a worthy  descend- 
ant of  his  old  Scotch  ancestry. 


JOSEPH  D.  POTTS. 

JOSEPH  D.  POTTS,  known  most  widely  through 
his  identification  with  vast  transportation  enterpri- 
ses of  Pennsylvania  and  neighboring  States,  hut  also 
intimately  associated  with  manufacturing  interests, 
has  for  many  years  been  a citizen  of  Philadelphia, 
but  he  is  a native  of  Chester  County,  and  a member 
of  the  famous  Potts  family,  which  has  had  the  chief 
centres  of  its  residence  in  Montgomery  County,  and 
has  figured  largely  in  its  political,  social  and  indus- 
trial history.  He  is  a descendant  in  the  sixth  gener- 
ation of  that  Thomas  Potts  who  was  the  pioneer 
iron-master  of  the  Schuylkill  region  ; and  his  great- 
great-grandfather,  John  Potts,  wras  the  founder  of 
Pottstown.  His  grandfather,  Joseph  Potts,  was  the 
owner  of  Glasgow  Forge  and  of  Valley  Forge.  His 
father,  David  Potts,  was  born  at  the  old  homestead 
near  the  first-named  ancient  iron  establishment,  on 
August  11,  1799,  and  died  November  15,  1870,  and 
his  mother,  Rebecca  S.  (Speakman)  Potts,  was  a 
native  of  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania.  Joseph 
D.  Potts  was  horn  at  Springton  Forge,  Chester  Coun- 
ty, December  4,  1829,  and  his  early  life  was  spent  at 
Pottstown  and  at  Isabella  Furnace,  Chester  County. 
He  drifted  away,  however,  from  the  occupation  of 
his  ancestors  and  became  a civil  engineer,  as  such 
being  connected  with  various  railroads,  beginning  in 
May,  1852,  upon  the  Sunbury  and  Erie.  Subse- 


quently he  was  made  Vice-President  of  the  Steu- 
benville (Ohio)  and  Indiana  R.  R.,  Superintendent 
of  the  Western  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 
and  President  of  the  Western  Transportation  Com- 
pany. Upon  the  breaking  ont  of  the  Civil  War, 
Governor  Curtin,  of  Pennsylvania,  having  recog- 
nized his  abilities  and  executive  energy,  appointed 
him  as  Lieut. -Colonel  upon  his  active  staff,  and  Chief 
of  the  transportation  and  telegraph  department  of 
the  State.  He  held  this  position  from  May  to  De- 
cember, 1861,  the  labor  being  transferred  upon  the 
latter  date  from  the  State  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Potts,  while  serving  in  1862,  with  the 
militia  of  the  State,  called  out  in  consequence  of 
Lee’s  Antietam  expedition,  was  detailed  by  General 
Reynolds  as  Military  Superintendent  of  the  Franklin 
Railroad,  and  performed  prompt  and  valuable  ser- 
vice in  that  capacity.  The  next  few  years  constituted 
the  most  active  and  responsible  period  of  an  ever 
busy  career.  During  1862-’63-’64-’65  he  served  as 
General  Manager  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Rail- 
road for  its  lessee,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Compa- 
ny, and  from  1865  to  1877  he  was  the  President  of 
the  Empire  Transportation  Company,  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1871,  of  the  Erie  and  Western  Transpor- 
tation Company,  the  latter  owning  and  operating  a 
fleet  of  propellers  upon  the  Great  Lakes.  In  1877 
the  Empire  Transportation  Company  sold  its  entire 
equipment,  plant  and  good  will  and  closed  its  exis- 
tence, Mr.  Potts  continuing  as  its  President  until  the 
final  dissolution,  and  the  complete  and  satisfactory 
division  of  its  assets  among  its  shareholders.  About 
this  time  his  investments  and  interests  became  so 
varied  and  widely  spread,  and  his  time  and  energies 
so  taxed,  that  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  some  of 
them,  and  finally,  on  June  7,  1881,  he  decided  to 
resign  the  Presidency  of  the  Erie  and  Western 
Transportation  Company,  which  he  had  held  con- 
tinuously for  over  twelve  years,  to  obtain  neces- 
sary relief  from  care  and  responsibility.  The  direct- 
ors and  stockholders  accepted  his  resignation  very 
reluctantly,  and  gave  expression  to  their  feelings 
of  appreciation  of  their  President’s  splendid  services 
and  the  loss  which  they  sustained  in  his  withdrawal. 
A special  committee  of  the  former  body,  consisting 
of  W.  Thaw,  H.  H.  Houston,  W.  H.  Barnes  and 
Geo.  B.  Bonnell — to  whom  was  referred  the  letter  of 
resignation — said  : “Mr.  Potts’  proposed  retirement 
will  sever  relations  which  have  existed  between  him 
and  this  Company  since  the  beginning  of  its  opera- 
ations.  Under  his  fostering  care  the  company  has 
so  grown  that  it  is  to-day  prosperous,  substantial, 
strong  and  healthy,  financially  and  otherwise.  So 
highly  appreciated  are  his  services  that  the  Commit- 
tee feel  that  they  are  speaking  not  only  for  the  Board 
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of  Directors,  but  for  the  whole  body  of  stockholders, 
in  saying  that  to  him  is  due,  in  the  largest  measure, 
this  excellent  condition  of  affairs  ; that  without  his 
foresight,  his  unfailing  power  of  resource,  and  his 
untiring  energy,  no  such  result  could  have  been  at- 
tained * * * He  will  leave  his  official  position 
accompanied  by  the  warmest  good  wishes  of  the 
directors,  officers,  and  all  others  connected  with  the 
service  of  the  company.”  Mr.  Potts  still  retains  an 
interest  in  the  company,  and  is  one  of  its  directors. 
In  1874  our  subject  became  a Managing  Director  in 
the  National  Storage  Company,  and,  in  1879,  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Docks  Railroad  Company,  both 
corporations  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  having 
their  principal  properties  in  Jersey  City.  He  held 
these  positions  until  1884,  when  he  resigned  them 
both,  though  retaining  a directorship  in  each.  He 
was  elected  President  of  the  Enterprise  Transit 
Company  in  1871  and  still  retains  that  position.  For 
some  years  prior  to  1885  he  was  President  of  the 
Girard  Point  Storage  Company,  of  Philadelphia, 
(which  is  the  owner  of  the  extensive  elevators, 
wharves,  warehouses,  railroads,  tanks,  etc.,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Schuylkill)  and  he  is  still  a director 
of  the  company.  He  is  also,  and  has  been  from  its 
establishment,  a large  owner  and  a director  in  the 
International  Navigation  Company,  which  operates 
the  Red  Star  and  American  lines  of  ocean  steamers. 
He  is  also  a director  in  the  Inman  and  International 
line  of  steamers,  running  between  Liverpool  and 
New  York.  Of  late  years  Mr.  Potts  has  withdrawn 
as  far  as  possible  from  active  and  care-involving  po- 
sitions, encountering  however,  that  strong  opposi- 
tion from  friends  and  associates  which  is  always 
called  forth  when  men  of  capability  seek  to  lay 
aside  their  long  carried  business  burdens.  His  rest 
has  been  well  earned  by  years  of  faithful  and  incess- 
ant toil,  exercised  in  a number  and  variety  of  chan- 
nels seldom  exceeded  by  one  man,  and  calling  for 
such  brain  vitality  and  energy  as  few,  even  of  our 
great  controllers  of  affairs,  can  bring  to  bear  upon 
their  enterprises.  But  while  putting  aside  the  cares 
of  executive  positions  in  one  direction,  he  has  as- 
sumed other  business  interests  almost  equally  large, 
if  not  requiring  so  much  actual  labor,  and,  with  the 
old  time  family  predilection,  has  become  interested 
in  the  production  of  iron.  In  1879  he  purchased  an 
interest  in  the  Potts  Brothers  Iron  Company  (Limi- 
ted) of  Pottstown,  Pennsylvania,  which  owns  and 
operates  a rolling  mill  in  that  place,  and  which  also 
runs  the  Chester  Pipe  and  Tube  Works,  of  Chester, 
Penn.  In  1880  he  purchased  the  Isabella  Furnace 
property  in  Chester  County,  formerly  owned  by  his 
father,  and  now  operated  by  the  sons  of  the  new 
proprietor.  Jn  1886  he  was  elected  a trustee  of 


the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1887  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the 
Prison  of  Philadelphia  County.  In  1888  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Western  Saving 
Fund  of  Philadelphia.  On  June  1,  1854,  Mr.  Potts 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  Dr.  William  and  Mar- 
garet (Pollock)  McCleery,  of  Milton,  Northumber- 
land County,  Pennsylvania.  They  have  two  sons 
living : William  M.,  and  Francis  Lanier  Potts. 

— ■% 

THADDEUS  STEYENS. 

HON.  THADDEUS  STEYENS  was  born  at  Dan- 
ville, Caledonia  Co.,  Vt.,  April  4,  1792.  His  parents 
were  very  poor,  possessing  but  a small  farm,  and  his 
father,  Joshua  Stevens  a shoemaker,  which  trade 
the  son  also  followed  for  a brief  period  after  his  father’s 
death.  Of  this  fact  he  was  accustomed  to  boast  in 
the  early  days  of  his  political  career,  as  candidate 
for  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  and  it  also  gave 
rise  to  numerous  exaggerated  reports.  Joshua  was 
an  athlete  and  accounted  the  best  wrestler  of  his 
neighhorhood.  Having  enlisted  as  a soldier  in  the 
War  of  1812,  he  was  wounded  in  the  attack  upon 
Oswego,  and  died  shortly  after.  His  wife,  Sarah 
Morrill  before  marriage,  was  a woman  of  remarkable 
energy  and  strength  of  character.  From  her  the 
son  inherited.  Obliged  to  assume  the  total  respon- 
sibility of  a family  whose  head  was  incapacitated  by 
irregular  habits,  she  labored  for  their  support,  espe- 
cially directing  her  efforts  to  the  education  of  her 
youngest  son,  who  was  early  sent  to  school.  Deli- 
cacy in  youth  and  lameness,  the  result  of  deformity, 
secured  him  the  time  and  advantages  for  study, 
which  he  improved  to  the  utmost.  At  the  same 
time  his  sensitive  disposition  was  stung  by  the 
taunts  and  insults  of  boorish  companions,  and 
doubtless  receded  into  the  sternness  and  proud  self- 
consciousness  which  were  his  subsequent  character- 
istics. His  aptitude  in  the  earlier  branches  of  learn- 
ing was  rewarded  with  a college  career,  begun  at 
Burlington  (where  he  witnessed  with  a spy-glass, 
September  11,  1814,  “ the  fight  between  McDonough 
and  the  British  fleet  on  Lake  Champlain  ”),  but 
completed  at  Dartmouth  a year  later.  The  first 
stirring  of  ambition  in  his  heart  was  occasioned  by 
a visit  to  Boston  in  the  year  1804,  when  his  boyish 
mind  was  impressed  by  the  spectacle  of  wealth  in  a 
manner  to  arouse  an  ardent  desire  for  its  possession. 
Next  year  the  outbreak  of  “ spotted  fever  ” in  his 
native  county  called  the  energies  and  charity  of  his 
mother  into  active  exercise.  Most  families,  and  in 
many  cases  all  the  inmates  of  a house,  were  stricken, 
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arid  to  all  she  appeared  as  an  angel  of  mercy.  In 
her  visits  to  the  sick  and  needy  she  was  accom- 
panied by  the  young  Thaddeus,  who  gained  such  an 
insight  into  the  miseries  of  suffering  humanity  as 
left  a marked  impression  on  his  life.  He  was  never 
known  to  refuse  distress,  and  tenderness  to  the  af- 
flicted became  a leading  feature  of  his  character. 
Of  his  mother  he  always  spoke  with  reverent  affec- 
tion and  gratitude.  Shortly  before  his  death  he 
said  : “ I really  think  the  greatest  gratification  of 
my  life  resulted  from  my  ability  to  give  my  mother 
a farm  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  and  a dairy 
of  fourteen  cows,  and  an  occasional  bright  gold 
piece,  which  she  loved  to  deposit  in  the  contrib- 
utors’ box  of  the  Baptist  Church,  which  she  at- 
tended. This  always  gave  her  great  pleasure,  and 
me  much  satisfaction.  My  mother  was  a very  ex- 
traordinary woman.  I have  met  very  few  women 
like  her.  My  father  was  not  a well-to-do  man,  and 
the  support  and  education  of  the  family  depended 
on  my  mother.  She  worked  day  and  night  to  edu- 
cate me.  I was  feeble  and  lame  in  youth ; and,  as 
I could  not  work  on  the  farm,  she  concluded  to  give 
me  an  education.  I tried  to  repay  her  afterwards, 
but  the  debt  of  a child  to  his  mother,  you  know,  is 
one  of  the  debts  we  can  never  pay.  Poor  woman  ! 
The  very  thing  I did  to  gratify  her  most  hastened 
her  death.  She  was  very  proud  of  her  dairy  and 
fond  of  her  cows  ; and  one  night  going  to  look  after 
them  she  fell  and  injured  herself,  so  that  she  died 
soon  after.”  In  his  will  a clause  provided:  “That 
the  sexton  keep  her  grave  in  good  order  and  plant 
roses  and  other  cheerful  flowers  at  each  of  the  four 
corners  of  said  grave  every  spring,”  while  further 
on  he  devised  $ 1,000  to  aid  in  the  establishment  at 
his  home  of  a Baptist  Church,  of  which  sect  she  was  a 
devoted  member.  “ I do  this,”  he  says,  “ out  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  my  mother,  to  whom  I owe 
what  little  of  prosperity  I have  had  on  earth,  which, 
small  as  it  is,  I desire  emphatically  to  acknowledge.” 
In  order  to  meet  his  college  expenses  he  essayed 
teaching,  and  after  graduating  obtained  a position 
as  assistant  in  an  academy  at  York,  Pa.,  presided 
over  by  Dr.  Perkins.  At  this  time  he  was  remarked 
on  as  a “backward,  retiring  and  modest  young 
man,”  and  also  as  a close  student.  His  intervals  of 
leisure  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  law,  but  an 
attempt  was  made  to  prevent  his  admittance  to  the 
bar  by  the  passage  of  resolutions  “providing  that 
no  person  should  be  recognized  as  a lawyer  who 
followed  any  other  vocation  while  preparing  himself 
for  admission.”  No  motive  has  been  assigned  for 
this  action,  which,  however,  did  not  deter  the  young 
student.  Proceeding  to  Harford  Co.,  Md.,  where 
the  County  Court  was  then  in  session,  Judge  Chase 


(“of  impeachment  notoriety”)  presiding,  he  was 
formally  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  returning  to  Penn- 
sylvania, finally  located  at  Gettysburg.  Here  for 
some  time  his  prospects  were  very  gloomy.  He 
was  able  to  secure  only  an  inferior  order  of  cases, 
and  with  poverty  staring  him  in  the  face,  his  condi- 
tion was  becoming  desperate,  when  a murder  case 
of  which  he  alone  undertook  the  defense  produced 
a sudden  revulsion  in  his  affairs.  Although  unable 
to  acquit  his  client,  his  argument  was  so  remarka- 
ble, the  display  of  legal  talent  so  decisive,  that  a 
reputation  was  at  once  established  and  the  “club- 
footed lawyer  ” entered  on  an  active  and  lucrative 
practice,  despite  the  jealousy  of  his  brethren  at  the 
bar,  whom  he  frequently  overcame  with  ridicule, 
the  genius  of  satire  and  burly  wit  proving  often  a 
successful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  an  accomplished 
master.  His  rise  was  steady,  and  by  1827  he  was  a 
considerable  property  owner  and  employed  in  all 
prominent  cases,  not  only  in  Adams  Co.,  but  the 
adjoining  ones  of  Cumberland,  York  and  Franklin. 
His  business  occupied  his  attention,  but  he  was  also 
greatly  given  to  horsemanship,  and  tales  of  his 
equestrian  performances  were  long  prevalent  among 
the  farmers  of  his  own  State  and  Maryland,  where 
he  frequently  attended  races.  The  intense  opposi- 
tion to  slavery,  which  has  been  described  as  “a 
moral  necessity  of  his  nature,”  was  perhaps  engen- 
dered by  the  proximity  of  the  last-mentioned  State. 
He  was  frequently  called  on  to  defend  fugitives 
from  her  borders,  and  the  mortal  antipathy  nour- 
ished by  the  material  exposed  to  view  grew  until  it 
found  its  arena  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  where  he 
thundered  in  tremendous  invective.  His  first  en- 
trance on  political  life  was  as  a member  of  the  Anti- 
Masonic  Convention,  which  met  in  September,  1831, 
to  nominate  William  Wirt  and  Amos  Ellmaker. 
The  rise  of  the  party  from  the  death  of  Morgan,  ex- 
ecuted for  betraying  the  secrets  of  the  Order  in 
1826,  was  fierce  and  rapid,  the  feeling  on  both  sides 
virulent,  and  Stevens  was  among  the  foremost  in 
denouncing  Masonry  as  an  imperium  in  imperio,  pro- 
testing against  titles  and  oaths  of  secrecy  as  opposed 
to  the  spirit  of  Republican  laws.  The  Presidential 
candidate  was  defeated,  having  received  the  votes 
of  but  a single  State,  the  native  one  of  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  but  the  party  was  continued  as  an  organ- 
ization for  several  years.  In  the  fall  of  1833  Stevens 
took  a seat  in  the  lower  House  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  as  an  Anti-Mason.  The  introduction  of 
the  free  school  system  into  the  State  was  the  all- 
engrossing  subject  of  dispute.  A bill  passed  by 
both  Houses,  and  sanctioned  by  Gov.  Wolf,  April  1, 
1834,  was  attempted  to  be  repealed.  558  petitions 
to  this  effect,  bearing  31,988  names,  were  laid  before 
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the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  Assembly  of 
1834,  and  but  49,  of  2,575  signers,  in  its  favor.  “The 
fact  that  it  seemed  to  impose  a new  tax  was  seized 
upon  by  both  parties,  and  each,  fearing  the  other 
might  gain  advantage  by  being  foremost  in  its  de- 
nunciation, made  all  possible  haste  to  declaim 
against  it.  When  the  bill  was  called  up  in  the 
House  it  seemed  as  though  no  one  would  say  a word 
in  favor  of  the  then  existing  law.  Speech  after 
speech  was  delivered  in  favor  of  the  repeal,  and  the 
question  was  on  the  point  of  being  put  when  Mr. 
Stevens  rose  to  speak.  He  was  terribly  in  earnest. 
All  his  powers  were  aroused  to  the  utmost.  Those 
who  heard  him  say  he  spoke  like  a prophet  inspired 
by  the  truth  and  magnitude  of  his  theme.  In  ten 
minutes  it  seemed  as  though  all  opposition  to  the 
schools  was  utterly  vanquished.  When  the  vote 
was  taken  the  bill  was  defeated  by  a large  majority.’’ 
This  occasion  Stevens  himself  considered  “the 
crowning  utility  of  his  life,”  and  he  held  he  would 
be  amply  compensated  for  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the 
education  of  the  masses,  if  some  child  of  the  Com- 
monwealth who  should  reap  the  advantage,  might 
one  day  drop  a tear  of  grateful  memory  on  his 
grave.  “ When  I review  all  the  measures  in  which 
I have  taken  part,  some  of  them  very  important,” 
he  said  in  a letter,  “ I see  none  in  which  I feel  so 
much  pleasure,  perhaps  I may  be  excused  for  saying 
pride,  as  the  free  school  system  of  Pennsylvania. 
When  I entered  the  Legislature  about  thirty  years 
ago  there  was  not  a school  in  any  part  of  the  State 
where  the  children  of  the  poor  could  acquire  com- 
mon education  without  recording  themselves  pau- 
pers and  being  recognized  as  such  by  their  fellow 
students.  Now  there  is  no  obscure  barren  spot 
within  the  broad  limits  of  Pennsylvania  where  the 
children  of  the  rich  and  poor  do  not  meet  in  com- 
mon schools  on  equal  terms-”  The  efEorts  of  the 
Anti-Masons  were  by  no  means  relaxed,  and  Stevens 
proved  an  able  champion  in  the  Legislature,  where 
he  offered,  February  10,  1834,  the  following  resolu- 
lution,  which  failed  by  a vote  of  45  to  34  -. 

“ Resolved , That  a committee  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  providing  by  law  for 
making  Free  Masonry  a good  cause  of  peremptory 
challenge  to  jurors  in  all  cases,  when  one  of  the  par- 
ties is  a Free  Mason  and  the  other  is  not ; and  on 
the  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  all  prosecutions 
for  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  when  the  defendant 
is  a Mason ; and,  also,  when  the  judge  and  one  of 
the  parties  are  Free  Masons,  to  make  the  same  pro- 
visions for  the  trials  of  causes  as  now  exist  when 
the  judge  and  either  of  the  parties  are  related  to 
each  other  by  blood  or  marriage ; and  to  make  the 
same  provision  relative  to  the  summoning  and  re- 
turn of  jurors,  where  the  sheriff  and  either  of  the 
parties  are  Free  Masons,  as  now  exists  where  they 
are  related  to  each  other  by  blood  or  marriage  ; and 


that  said  committee  have  power  to  send  for  persons 
and  papers.” 

Again,  as  Chairman  of  the  committee  to  investi- 
gate Masonry,  he  submitted  a report,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  place  on  record  the  views  and  demands 
of  his  party.  The  bill,  which  it  accompanied,  “to 
prohibit  in  future  the  administration  of  Masonic, 
Odd  Fellows  and  all  other  secret,  extra-judicial 
oaths,  obligations  and  promises  in  the  nature  of 
oaths,”  was  lost  by  a majority  of  twenty  votes. 
The  election  of  Ritner,  an  Anti-Mason,  as  Governor, 
lent  a new  impetus  to  the  party,  and  in  the  legis- 
lative session  of  1835-6,  Stevens  secured  the  ap- 
pointment of  a committee  “ to  investigate  the  evils 
of  Masonry  and  other  secret  societies,”  which  was 
known  as  the  “ Star  Chamber  Committee,”  because 
of  the  attempt  to  extract  information  from  the 
Masons  themselves  which,  as  was  believed,  would 
be  prejudicial  to  the  Order.  Many  of  the  most 
prominent  Masons  and  distinguished  men  of  the 
State  were  subpoenaed  to  appear  before  this  com- 
mittee, but  most  declined,  and  those  who  appeared 
refused  to  allow  the  Constitutional  right  to  interfere 
with  the  union  of  men  in  pursuit  of  happiness  so 
long  as  no  law  of  the  land  was  violated.  An  attempt 
to  commit  the  recusants  for  contempt  of  court  failed 
utterly,  and  the  question  of  Masonry  was  set  at  rest, 
the  untiring  energy  of  its  earnest  adversary  passing 
on  to  yet  more  formidable  endeavors  in  defence  of 
liberty.  The  rise  of  the  Anti-Slavery  party  about 
this  time,  as  insignificant  in  its  inception  as  it  was 
destined  to  be  furious  and  effective  in  the  course  of 
years,  absorbed  to  itself  the  agitation  which  had 
been  aroused.  The  tremor  of  Anti-Masonry  but 
preceded  the  earthquake  of  Abolition,  now  for  the 
first  time  entering  into  political  combinations  as  an 
element  of  possible  upheaval.  Ths  National  Anti- 
Slavery  Convention,  consisting  of  sixty  members 
from  ten  States  of  the  Union,  assembled  in  Phila- 
delphia in  the  year  that  Stevens  first  entered  on 
public  life.  “While  a member  of  the  Legislature 
at  Harrisburgh,  so  enthusiastically  did  he  champion 
the  Abolitionists’  right  of  petition  and  their  free 
mail  privileges  with  other  citizens,  that  the  contest 
on  these  questions  for  a time  would  have  seemed  as 
if  transferred  from  the  halls  of  the  National  Con- 
gress to  those  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly.”  His 
first  speech  of  importance  had  been  a severe  review 
of  the  party  and  acts  of  President  Jackson,  and  his 
ardent  support  of  the  United  States  Bank,  the  State 
charter  for  which  he  secured  with  a capital  of  f 35,- 
000,000,  on  the  refusal  of  the  Government  to  re- 
charter, brought  him  into  special  prominence.  The 
crisis  of  1837  and  the  culminating  difficulties  of  1841 
brought  the  Bank  into  final  liquidation.  In  1836 
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Stevens  was  elected  a member  of  the  Reform  Con- 
vention to  amend  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  for  many  years  had  been  under  discussion. 
It  assembled  at  Harrisburgh,  May  2,  1837,  Stevens 
acting  as  Chairman  of  one  of  the  most  important 
committees.  Here  his  advocacy  of  radical  measures 
encountered  much  opposition,  especially  from  Wm. 
M.  Meredith,  whose  descent  to  personal  abuse  he 
scathed  with  his  withering  sarcasm.  The  question 
of  admission  of  Negro  freedmen  to  suffrage,  a peti- 
tion for  which  was  presented  from  the  freed  colored 
men  of  Pittsburgh,  provoked  animated  debate,  and 
Stevens  most  bitterly  resented  the  introduction  of 
the  word  “ white,”  refusing  to  affix  his  signature  to 
the  Constitution  as  so  amended.  On  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Legislature  he  was  appointed  by  Gov. 
Ritner,  Canal  Commissioner  in  connection  with 
Messrs.  Dickey  and  Pennybaker.  The  “ Buckshot 
War,”  as  it  is  termed  in  the  history  of  the  State,  is 
chiefly  memorable  for  the  part  enacted  by  Stevens, 
and  in  this  respect  deserves  mention.  The  election 
of  two  Senators  and  six  Representatives  in  the  fall 
of  1838  being  sharply  contested,  duplicate  returns 
were  made  by  the  contending  parties.  The  rival 
Representatives  were  duly  sworn  and  two  Speakers 
appointed,  the  Whig,  nominated  by  Stevens  and  by 
him  conducted  to  the  Chair,  being  expelled  by  Thos. 
B.  McElwee,  and  the  House  adjourned.  Scenes  of 
indescribable  confusion  ensued  in  both  halls,  Stevens 
moving  in  the  midst  as  the  genius  of  the  storm,  and 
in  imminent  danger  of  his  life.  So  great  were  the 
fears  occasioned  by  the  mob  violence  displayed  and 
threatened,  that  demand  was  made  by  Gov.  Ritner 
on  the  General  Government  for  protective  troops, 
but  this  was  refused,  the  Government  declining  to 
interfere  in  an  affair  that  belonged  so  clearly  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  State  law,  and  militia  were  sum- 
moned to  the  Capital.  Stevens,  however,  remained 
firm  in  the  position  he  had  assumed,  amid  a general 
defection  to  the  “ Hopkins  House  ” (so-called  from 
its  Democratic  Speaker),  declaring  its  triumph  illegal 
and  refusing  to  resume  his  seat.  He  agreed  to  at- 
tend a special  meeting  the  next  May,  when,  declar- 
ing his  seat  vacant,  the  House,  under  the  lead  of 
McElwee,  appointed  a committee  to  investigate  his 
- claim,  a motion  against  which  he  protested.  The 
adverse  action  of  the  committee  being  sustained, 
Stevens  was  deprived  of  his  seat,  but  in  a special 
election  was  at  once  returned— a triumph  peculiarly 
gratifying.  Shortly  after  the  expiration  of  his  term, 
August,  1842,  he  removed  to  Lancaster,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  in  the 
teeth  of  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  older  mem- 
bers of  the  bar.  His  triumphs  were  complete  and 
decisive,  and  his  fortune  increased  rapidly.  The 


following  description,  from  the  eulogies  pronounced 
after  his  death,  gives  perhaps  the  best  idea  of  him 
at  this  period : 

“ His  bearing  in  the  presence  of  the  court  and  bar 
was  always  dignified  and  courteous,  his  cases  were 
thoroughly  digested  and  understood,  and  while  he 
guarded  carefully  their  weak  points,  he  readily  per- 
ceived and  took  advantage  of  those  of  his  adversary. 
In  the  examination  of  witnesses  he  was  most  suc- 
cessful, his  pleasing  and  insinuating  address  gaining 
the  confidence  of  the  witness  and  eliciting  a truthful 
recital  of  the  facts,  while  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
human  nature  enabled  him  at  a glance  to  detect  pre- 
varication or  dissimulation,  and  when  detected  he 
made  the  witness  writhe  under  his  unmerciful  cross- 
examination.  He  never  took  or  used  notes  of  the 
evidence,  the  speeches  of  opponents  or  the  rulings 
of  the  court,  trusting  wholly  to  a memory  that  never 
failed  him.  In  the  preparation  of  his  law  he  was 
industrious  and  careful,  here,  too,  relying  upon  his 
memory  ; his  brief  seldom  contained  more  than  the 
name  of  the  case  and  page  of  the  book.  In  argu- 
ment he  cited  but  few  authorities,  and  those  directly 
to  his  purpose  Grasping  one  or  two  points  which 
he  conceived  vital  to  the  cause,  he  directed  all  his 
energies  and  concentrated  all  his  powers  upon  them, 
giving  little  attention  to  subordinate  questions.  No 
matter  with  whom  he  associated,  he  never  tried  a 
cause  save  upon  his  own  theory  of  the  case.  He 
was  as  remarkable  for  his  consideration,  forbear- 
ance and  kindness  when  opposed  to  the  young,  weak 
and  diffident  as  he  was  for  the  grim  jest,  hidden 
sneer,  pointed  sarcasm  and  fierce  invective  launched 
at  one  who  entered  the  lists  and  challenged  battle 
with  such  weapons.  He  was  always  willing  to  give 
advice  and  assistance  to  the  young  and  inexperi- 
enced members  of  the  profession,  and  his  large 
library  was  ever  open  to  their  use.  He  had  many 
young  men  who  read  law  with  him,  though  he  did 
not  care  to  have  students.  There  were,  however, 
two  recommendations  which  never  failed  to  procure 
an  entrance  into  his  office— ambition  to  learn  and 
inability  to  pay  for  the  privilege.” 

He  was  universally  retained  and  known  as  the  de- 
fender of  fugitive  slaves,  his  sentiments  being  widely 
understood,  and  many  of  his  most  brilliant  speeches 
were  made  upon  these  occasions.  In  1840  he  sup- 
ported the  nomination  of  Harrison,  and  it  was  con- 
fidently expected  he  would  hold  a seat  in  the  Cabinet 
of  that  President.  That  of  Postmaster  General  was 
believed  to  have  been  reserved  for  him,  “but 
through  the  open  opposition  of  Clay  and  the  waver- 
ing of  Webster,  the  appointment  was  given  to 
Granger.  Stevens  never  forgave  Webster  for  the 
part  he  took  in  this  transaction.”  In  1844  he  was 
reconciled  to  Mr.  Clay,  and  lent  him  assistance  in 
the  election  campaign,  which  terminated  unfortu- 
nately. In  1848,  with  the  election  of  Gen.  Taylor, 
he  was  returned  to  the  SXXIst  Congress,  and  en- 
tered at  once  vigorously  and  conspicuously  into  the 
agitating  questions  that  divided  parties  and  sowed 
the  seeds  of  future  war.  In  the  prolonged  contest 
for  the  Speakership,  Stevens,  as  a Whig,  supported 
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Winthrop,  although  he  is  said  to  have  received  four 
votes  himself,  aud  the  eight  members  of  the  Free 
Soil  Party  in  the  House,  by  the  account  of  Joshua 
Giddings,  would  have  given  him  their  united  vote 
from  his  previous  standing  and  principles.  The 
momentous  debates  of  the  session,  terminated  by 
the  famous  compromise  measures  of  1850,  called 
forth  all  Stevens’  eloquence  against  slavery,  in  the 
question  of  the  organization  of  new  Territories  aud 
the  admission  of  California,  while  he  maintained  a 
steady  resistance  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  recom- 
mended in  the  “Omnibus  Bill.”  He  was  again 
elected  in  1850,  but  failed  of  the  nomination  for  the 
ensuing  term  and  retired  to  private  life  at  Lancas- 
ter, keeping,  however,  a watchful  eye  on  the  politi- 
cal situation.  In  1851  he  acted  as  counsel  for  the 
defendant  in  the  famous  Christiana  Treason  trial, 
in  connection  with  John  M.  Read.  An  attempt  to  re- 
cover a slave  by  a prominent  Maryland  farmer  had 
resulted  in  the  death  of  the  latter  at  the  hands  of 
assembled  Negroes,  countenanced  by  two  white  men. 
The  verdict  of  “Not  Guilty”  proved  conclusive  as  to 
all  future  attempts  to  enforce  the  law  in  communi- 
ties where  public  sentiment  was  so  strongly  opposed. 
In  1858,  at  the  important  crisis  of  a long  series  of 
events  leading  inevitably  to  the  War  of  Secession, 
Stevens  was  again  elected  to  Congress  as  the  Re- 
publican representative  of  Lancaster.  In  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Republican  party  he  had  taken  an 
unbounded  interest.  Enormous  issues,  the  birth  of 
which  had  been  slowly  maturing,  presented  a wide 
field  for  the  peculiar  genius  and  intense  passions  of 
this  ardent  lover  of  liberty  and  political  equality. 
The  XXXVIth  Congress  opened  (as  the  XXXIst  ten 
years  before)  with  a vigorous  contest  for  the  Speak- 
ership of  the  House,  in  which  Stevens  engaged  ac- 
tively. His  subsequent  career  in  Congress  is  matter 
of  history.  He  was  successively  returned  to  the 
XXXVIth,  XXXVIIth,  XXXVIIIth,  XXXIXth 
and  XLth  Congresses,  and,  as  leader  of  the  House, 
the  “Great  Commoner”  impressed  himself  on  all 
its  acts  so  that  more  than  briefly  to  outline  his  con- 
victions would  be  to  write  a history  of  the  period, 
one  of  the  most  momentous  that  has  occurred  among 
nations.  He  early  believed  war  inevitable  on  the 
secession  of  the  Southern  States,  prophesying  a long 
and  bloody  struggle  and  urging  the  necessity  of 
preparation.  He  resisted  all  measures  of  compro- 
mise, believing  them  wholly  ineffectual,  co-operat- 
ing, March  1,  1861,  with  Galusha  A.  Grow,  Hick- 
man, Lovejoy  and  others  to  prevent  the  reception 
of  the  Memorial  of  the  Peace  Congress.  He  said  : 

“The  question  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  is 
a grave  one,  and  should  be  approached  without  ex- 
citement or  passion  or  fear.  Homilies  upon  the 


Union  and  jeremiads  over  its  destruction  can  be  of 
no  use,  except  to  display  fine  rhetoric  and  pathetic 
eloquence.  The  Southern  States  will  not  be  turned 
from  their  deliberate  and  stern  purpose  by  soft 
words  and  touching  lamentations.  After  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  have  gone,  it  would  do  them  no 
credit;  condemnation,  which  is  now  felt  for  their 
conduct,  would  degenerate  into  contempt.” 

As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  he  labored  for  the  increase  of  the  army  and 
the  passage  of  appropriations  for  its  support.  The 
sway  he  exercised  over  men’s  minds  was  abnormal, 
and  he  excused  the  inconsistency  of  acts  to  obtain 
a set  purpose,  by  the  statement  that  Congress  was 
“ composed  of  men  and  not  of  angels.”  “ With 
him,”  it  has  been  said,  “ there  was  no  to-morrow  in 
life.  He  was  truthful  to  his  instincts,  to  his  nature, 
and  his  public  career  displayed  the  increasing  ac- 
tivity of  an  ever-present  to-day.”  On  the  question 
of  confiscation,  he  boldly  asserted  the  necessity  of 
setting  aside  the  Constitution  in  dealing  with  those 
who  denied  it.  On  the  first  day  of  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  XXXVIIth  Congress,  he  submitted  the 
following  preamble  and  resolutions  : 

“ Whereas,  Slavery  has  caused  the  present  rebel- 
lion in  the  United  States  ; and  whereas,  there  can 
be  no  solid  and  permanent  peace  and  union  in  this 
Republic  so  long  as  that  institution  exists  within  it ; 
and  whereas,  slaves  are  now  used  by  the  rebels  as 
an  essential  means  of  supporting  and  protracting 
the  war ; and  whereas,  by  the  law  of  nations  it  is 
right  to  liberate  the  slaves  of  any  enemy  to  weaken 
its  power ; therefore, 

“ 1st.  Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  be  requested 
to  declare  free,  and  to  direct  all  our  generals  and 
officers  in  command,  to  order  freedom  to  all  slaves 
who  shall  leave  their  masters,  or  who  shall  aid  in 
quelling  this  rebellion. 

“2d.  Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  United 
States  pledge  the  faith  of  the  Union  to  make  full 
and  fair  compensation  to  all  loyal  citizens  who  are, 
or  shall  remain  active  in  supporting  the  Union,  for 
the  loss  they  shall  sustain  by  virtue  of  this  Act.” 

Indignant  at  the  dilatory  policy  of  the  President, 
he  denounced  it  severely.  The  war  to  him  was  the 
death-note  of  slavery,  and  he  was  impatient  at  the 
least  delay  of  the  consummation  desired  so  long. 
The  Treasury  Note  Bill  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Laws  were  matured  in  the  committee  of  which 
Stevens  was  Chairman,  and  the  National  Banking 
Bill  was  signed  by  the  President,  February  25, 1863. 
The  Conscription  Bill  followed,  March  3,  and  Ste- 
vens introduced  the  Indemnity  Bill  to  indemnify 
the  President  and  others  for  suspending  the  Habeas 
Corpus  writ.  Under  his  lead,  also,  a bill  introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  Henry  Wilson  to  place  colored 
soldiers  on  equality  with  white  was  carried  through 
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the  House,  April  30,  1864.  The  repeal  of  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Laws  was  approved  June  28,  and  a ten- 
dency to  legalize  Negro  suffrage  was  beginning  to 
be  perceived.  At  the  Republican  Convention 
which  met  in  Baltimore,  June  7,  1864,  Stevens,  who 
was  one  of  the  delegates,  opposed  the  selection  of 
Johnson  as  Vice-President,  anticipating  difference 
on  the  subject  of  Reconstruction  which  was  realized 
when  the  latter  became  President,  after  the  assassi- 
nation of  Mr.  Lincoln.  Measures  of  extremity  in 
confiscating  property  were  advocated  by  Stevens 
and  others,  and,  December  4,  he  submitted  the  cele- 
brated resolution  securing  the  committee  of  fifteen 
for  the  Reconstruction  of  the  Southern  States,  of 
which  he  himself  was  Chairman.  A bill  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau,  established 
March  3,  1865,  was  vetoed  February  19,  1866.  The 
Civil  Rights  Bill  met  a similar  fate,  but  was  passed 
over  the  veto.  Subsequently  another  attempt  in  be- 
half of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  resulted  in  the  same 
manner.  The  XIVth  Amendment,  which  met  but 
a qualified  approval  from  Stevens,  was  submitted 
for  the  consideration  of  the  States,  June  13,  1866. 
The  breach  with.  the  Executive  widened,  constant 
skirmishing  upon  general  principles  being  main- 
tained, the  chief  object  being  to  secure  universal 
suffrage  alike  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in 
the  new  Territories  of  Nebraska  and  Colorado. 
December  13,  1866,  Stevens  submitted  the  North 
Carolina  Bill,  “ the  beginning  of  the  inevitable  end,” 
as  it  was  termed,  followed,  January  3,  by  another, 
which  matured  finally  to  the  Military  Bill  of  Febru- 
ary 6,  dividing  the  Southern  States  into  five  mili- 
tary districts.  Subsequent  legislation  limited  the 
power  of  the  President  in  removing  officials  from 
office  and  barred  the  interference  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  measures  of  Reconstruction.  The  attempt 
of  Mr.  Johnson  to  remove  the  Secretary  of  War  was 
followed  by  a vote  for  impeachment,  on  a resolution 
submitted  by  Stevens,  February  22,  1868.  A com- 
mittee consisting  of  Stevens  and  John  A.  Bingham 
notified  the  Senate  of  this  action  on  the  24th.  Ste- 
vens was  one  of  the  committee  selected  to  prepare 
the  Articles  of  Impeachment,  and  was  also  appointed 
a manager,  but  his  failing  health  rendered  him  un- 
equal to  any  active  participation  in  the  trial,  con- 
cluded Mayr  26.  The  few  remaining  days  of  his  life 
are  thus  beautifully  summed  in  the  tribute  of  a fel- 
low-Republican,  Mr.  Maynard,  of  Tennessee  : 

‘ ‘ During  the  last  year  we  all  felt  that  his  sands 
had  nearly  run.  Day  by  day  we  saw  him  borne  in- 
to the  hall  upon  the  arms  of  young  men,  weak  as  a 
child,  but  eager  and  attentive,  whether  the  discus- 
sion turned  upon  foreign  or  home  affairs.  No  sub- 
ject was  above  his  grasp,  none  beneath  his  notice. 
Treaty  stipulations  with  a great  power  and  the 


salary  of  the  humblest  clerk  alike  found  in  him  an 
advocate.  Toward  the  close  of  the  summer  session 
nature  made  a final  rally.  For  a few  days  the  old 
vivacity  returned,  the  brilliant  repartee  and  unex- 
pected sallies  that  all  enjoyed  so  much.  He  him- 
self felt  the  renewal  of  strength  and  a revival  of 
hope  for  the  future.  It  was  the  last  glimmer  of  the 
expiring  flame.  We  had  scarcely  dispersed  to  our 
distant  homes  before  the  telegraph  announced  to  us 
that  he  was  no  more.  If  a brilliant  career  be  a 
happy  one,  and  if  that  career  be  brilliant  which,  un- 
aided by  wealth,  family  or  powerful  friends,  attains 
the  front  rank  among  the  great  leaders  of  a great 
epoch,  and  makes  a name  for  ban  or  blessing  in 
every  household  of  the  land,  then,  indeed,  is  this 
champion  of  the  oppressed  to  be  accounted  happy. 
But  thrice  happy  in  the  opportune  article  of  his 
death.  Though  the  strength  of  manhood  was  gone, 
the  babble  and  drivel  of  dotage  had  not  supervened. 
He  had  seen  his  country  emerge,  after  a long  and 
painful  strife,  from  the  clouds  and  turmoil  of  civil 
war  and  resume  her  place  among  the  nations  freer, 
richer,  stronger,  happier  and  more  honored  than  be- 
fore ; entering  upon  a new  era  of  prosperity  and 
growth,  excelling  them  in  all  the  splendor  of  her 
renown,  even  as  ‘ one  star  excelleth  another  star  in 
glory.’  The  principles  for  which  he  had  contended 
through  a lengthened  life  had  been  recognized  and 
adopted.  His  life-work  was  done,  and  who  shall 
say  it  had  not  been  well  done  ? The  son  of  David 
has  said  that  ‘ there  is  a time  to  die,’  a time  when  to 
die  is  better  than  to  live,  and  fortunate  are  they  who 
are  summoned  at  this  auspicious  moment,  permitted 
to  attain  the  full  measure  of  their  fame,  but  not  to 
survive  their  reputation  or  their  usefulness  to  man- 
kind.” 

He  died  August  11,  1868.  One  of  his  last  acts 
had  been  to  secure  an  appropriation  from  Congress 
for  the  public  charities  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  in  his  final  hours  he  was  surrounded  by  the 
Sisters  of  the  Catholic  Church,  who  administered  to 
him  the  last  rites  of  their  faith.  The  spirit  of  his 
life  was  followed  in  death.  Five  colored  and  three 
white  pall-bearers  bore  his  body  to  the  rotunda  of 
the  Capitol,  while  the  guard  of  honor  on  the  occa- 
sion was  a colored  organization,  entitled  the  Butler 
Zouaves.  His  remains  were  afterwards  taken  to 
Lancaster,  and  now  lie  in  an  obscure  cemetery 
founded  by  a private  citizen  and  friend.  His  grave 
bears  the  following  inscription: 

“I  repose  in  this  quiet  and  secluded  spot,  not 
from  any  natural  preference  for  solitude,  but  find- 
ing other  cemeteries  limited  by  charter  rules  as  to 
race,  I have  chosen  it  that  I might  be  enabled  to 
illustrate  in  my  death  the  principles  which  I have 
advocated  through  a long  life — the  equality  of  man 
before  his  Creator.” 

The  character  of  Thaddeus  Stevens  was  that  of  a 
profound  enthusiast.  In  early  years  he  had  “ read 
the  books  ” of  Calvinistic  theology,  and,  perhaps,  had 
thus  imbibed  sentiments  of  fatality.  “ I believe 
men  are  sometimes  born  for  certain  purposes,”  he 
said  once,  “I  was  born  to  cry  down  slavery.  I 
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have  done  so  for  years.  God  Almighty  has  per- 
mitted me  to  live  to  see  it  abolished,  and  I do  not 
believe  that  had  all  the  slave-holders  in  the  South, 
and  all  the  devils  in  hell  combined  to  destroy  my 
life,  that  God  Almighty  would  have  permitted  it 
to  be  done.”  His  virtues  and  his  faults  were  those 
of  a temperament  which,  perceiving  but  few  ideas, 
held  to  them  with  invincible  tenacity  and  sacri- 
ficed all  to  their  attainment.  With  regard  to  one 
fault  he  may  be  declared  blameless.  He  was  tem- 
perate to  the  verge  of  abstemiousness,  and  expressed 
an  unbounded  abhorrence  for  intoxication  in  all  its 
phases.  He  was  easily  accessible  to  flattery,  and  in 
this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a number 
of  citizens  of  Colorado  once  offered  him  a tribute, 
of  which  he  was  very  proud,  in  the  shape  of  a snuff- 
box of  native  gold  with  this  inscription : 

“ When  Old  Thad  takes  snuff  all  Colorado  sneezes.” 

He  was  a man  adored  and  hated  on  political 
grounds,  though  he  had  few  personal  enemies,  and 
the  bitterness  of  his  expressed  opinions  never  tinc- 
tured his  private  life.  In  sentiment  he  was  opposed 
to  capital  punishment,  never  undertaking  the  prose- 
cution in  such  cases.  Earnest,  candid,  to  the  point 
always,  a despiser  of  long  speeches,  he  never  made 
an  address  beyond  an  hour,  and  endeavored  to  cur- 
tail others  disposed  to  waste  public  time.  Emphat- 
ically “born  to  lead”  he  possessed  the  qualities 
that  fit  for  command.  “ The  memory  of  Mr.  Ste- 
vens will  not  perish,”  says  the  Senator  from  his  na- 
tive State,  “ because  he  never  permitted  his  human- 
ity to  grow  old,  and  because  in  spite  of  any  other 
deductions  he  wasted  no  time  in  self-seeking  dis- 
plays, but  devoted  his  highest  faculties  to  measures 
alive  wtth  liberty,  loyalty  and  love  of  his  country.” 

• 

I).  HAYES  AGNEW. 

DR.  D.  HAYES  AGNEW,  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  and  eminent  surgeons  in  the  United  States, 
and  for  forty  years  or  more  a practitioner  in  Phila- 
delphia, was  born  in  Lancaster  County,  Penn.,  No- 
vember 24,  1818,  and  was  a son  of  the  late  Dr. 
Robert  Agnew,  who  practised  medicine  in  that 
region  for  nearly  half  a century  and  attained  well 
merited  prominence.  His  literary  education  was 
received  at  Moscow  Academy,  a school  of  renown, 
located  in  Chester  County  and  at  that  time  under 
the  direction  of  Rev.  Francis  Latta ; at  Jefferson 
College,  Cannonsburg,  Penn.,  and  at  Newark  Col- 
lege, Delaware,  where  Rev.  John  Holmes  Agnew,  a 
relative,  was  professor  of  languages.  His  future 
vocation,  for  which  he  had  a natural  inclination, 


having  been  determined  upon,  he  matriculated  at 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  graduated  therefrom  in  1838.  He 
practiced  for  a short  time  in  Lancaster  County,  and 
then  removing  to  Philadelphia,  commenced  teach- 
ing and  lecturing  on  anatomy  in  the  Philadelphia 
School  of  Anatomy,  on  College  avenue,  a famous 
school  in  which  almost  all  the  older  medical  men  of 
distinction  either  were  educated  or  taught  in  this 
line.  He  remained  thus  engaged,  and  also  practic- 
ing his  profession,  and  quickly  obtained  distinction 
in  the  latter  as  the  logical  result  of  his  native  ability, 
thorough  education  and  untiring  application,  and 
his  success  as  an  instructor  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  his  classes  in  Surgical  Anatomy  and 
Operative  Surgery  soon  grew  to  be  the  largest  pri- 
vate classes  in  the  country.  He  remained  in  this 
honorable  position  for  many  years,  and  upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  his  class 
numbered  265  students,  representing  every  State  in 
the  Union.  Dr.  Agnew  was  also  the  founder  of  the 
Philadelphia  School  of  Operative  Surgery.  In  1854 
he  was  elected  Surgeon  to  the  Philadelphia  Hos- 
pital. In  1863  he  was  appointed  demonstrator  of 
anatomy  and  assistant  lecturer  on  clinical  surgery 
in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  a year  later  was  elected  one  of 
the  Surgeons  to  the  Wills  Hospital  for  Diseases  of 
the  Eye.  In  1865  he  was  elected  to  a similar  posi- 
tion in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  resigned 
after  serving  for  twelve  years,  being  re-elected  in 
1877.  In  1867  he  was  elected  one  of  the  surgeons 
of  the  Orthopaedic  Hospital,  and  in  1870  was  given 
the  Chair  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  1871  was  elected  Professor  of 
the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery  in  the  same 
institution,  which  position  he  still  holds,  as  he  also 
does  that  of  the  professorship  of  Clinical  Surgery 
in  the  hospital  of  the  University.  Dr.  Agnew 
has  been  identified  with  many  societies,  most  of 
them  of  medical  or  scientific  purpose,  though 
among  the  oldest  was  one  of  entirely  different  na- 
ture— the  American  Colonization  Society,  of  which 
Henry  Clay  was  President.  He  is  a member  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Philadelphia  Pathological  Society, 
is  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Surgery,  and  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  and  has  been  President  of 
the  Philadelphia  County,  and  of  the  State  Medical 
Societies,  and  of  the  American  Surgical  Association. 
Highly  valued  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the 
profession  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Agnew,  during 
his  fifty  years  of  arduous  practice  and  instruction. 
Among  his  works  is  one  on  “ Practical  Anatomy,” 
one  on  “ Lacerations  of  the  Female  Perineum  and 
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Vesico-Vaginal  Fistula;  ” a series  of  papers,  about 
sixty  in  number,  on  “ Anatomy  in  its  Relations  to 
Medicine  and  Surgery ; ” an  exhaustive  work,  of  re- 
cent years,  on  “ Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,” 
in  three  volumes,  aggregating  3,000  pages,  and  in 
addition  to  these  he  has  made  numerous  contribu- 
tions to  medical  journals  on  varied  surgical  topics. 
As  is  well  known,  Dr.  Agnew  has  devoted  himself 
almost  exclusively  to  surgery,  its  practice,  and  in- 
struction in  the  art.  He  is  a master  of  every  branch 
or  department  of  surgery,  and  the  rapidity  and 
skillfulness  of  his  operations,  and  the  scholarly 
character  of  his  literary  contributions,  have  made 
his  fame  world  wide.  In  his  capacity  as  surgeon 
and  as  consulting  physician  he  has  been  called  in- 
to many  cases  of  importance  and  of  prominence  in 
general  as  well  as  medical  history,  among  the  latter 
the  most  generally  known  being  the  case  of  Presi- 
dent Garfield,  the  victim  of  Charles  J.  Guiteau’s  pis- 
tol on  July  2,  1881,  in  which  Dr.  Agnew  was  the 
chief  surgeon  and  whose  skill,  though  the  Presi- 
dent’s wound  was  mortal,  was  an  important  factor 
in  the  prolongation  of  the  martyr’s  life  for  over  ten 
weeks,  until  the  angry  and  inflamed  passions  of 
partisans  had  become  cool  and  it  was  rendered  pos- 
sible for  the  interests  of  law  and  good  order  to  pre- 
vail. It  may  be  remarked  that  the  distinguished 
surgeon’s  character  as  a man  and  citizen  is  in  per- 
fect keeping  and  accord  with  his  professional  prom- 
inence and  ability,  a condition  of  symmetrical  de- 
velopment nowhere  more  admirable  or  necessary 
than  in  his  vocation. 


A.  LOUDON  SNOWDEN. 

COL.  A.  LOUDON  SNOWDEN,  ex-Chief  Coiner 
of  the  United  States  Mint,  ex-Postmaster  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  ex-Superintendent  of  the  Mint,  is  a 
gentleman  who,  whilst  possessing  a National  repu- 
tation, particularly  on  coinage  and  matters  relating 
to  monetary  standards  and  finance,  is  pre-eminently 
a representative  Philadelphian.  The  line  of  his 
ancestry  goes  back  beyond  the  landing  of  William 
Penn,  and  his  great  ancestor,  William  Snowden, 
owned  large  bodies  of  land  in  Philadelphia  as  far 
back  as  1669.  John  Snowden,  the  son  of  William, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1685.  From  his  daugh- 
ter the  late  Mayor  Alexander  Henry  was  descended. 
John  Snowden  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  enter- 
prising merchants  in  the  infant  city,  but  was  also  a 
leader  in  all  benevolent  and  Christian  work.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  as  was  his  grandson  Isaac  of  the  Second 


Church,  with  which  church  Col.  Snowden’s  family 
is  connected  at  the  present  time.  As  an  evidence 
of  the  profound  and  simple  faith  of  the  early  set- 
tlers in  Philadelphia,  it  may  be  instructive  in  this 
material  age  to  state  that  bills  of  lading  are  in  exist- 
ence issued  by  this  same  old  merchant,  who  in 
committing  his  vessels  to  the  uncertain  deep,  form- 
ally “committed  the  lives  of  the  seamen  and  the 
safety  of  the  cargo  to  the  protection  of  Divine 
Providence.”  Isaac  Snowden,  the  eldest  son  of 
John,  followed  in  his  father’s  steps  as  a merchant, 
as  did  also  his  eldest  son,  Isaac,  who  had  five  sons, 
all  educated  at  Princeton  College,  and,  what  is 
remarkable,  all  became  Presbyterian  ministers.  Of 
these,  the  eldest,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Randolph 
Snowden,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1770,  and 
was  the  first  Presbyterian  preacher  in  Harrisburgh, 
Pa.  His  eldest  son,  Dr.  Isaac  Wayne  Snowden,  the 
father  of  Col.  Snowden,  was  born  in  Philadelphia 
in  1794.  He  studied  medicine  and  entered  the  army 
as  surgeon  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
served  with  Gen.  Jackson  in  the  Seminole  War,  and 
at  New  Orleans.  He  was  severely  wounded  at  Fort 
Scott.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  resigned  from 
the  army  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  the  beautiful  Cumberland  Valley,  near  Carlisle. 
Here  he  married  a daughter  of  Archibald  Loudon, 
a prominent  land  owner  residing  in  the  eastern  end 
of  the  county.  From  this  union  the  subject  of  our 
sketch,  Archibald  Loudon  Snowden,  was  born. 
When  attending  the  academy  at  Newville,  in  his 
thirteenth  year,  his  father  died  quite  suddenly  from 
disease  contracted  in  his  professional  work.  Learn- 
ing that  the  estate  was  somewhat  involved,  the 
youthful  student  hastened  home  to  ascertain  the  facts 
and  concluded  to  economize  by  entering  the  Cum- 
berland Valley  Institute  at  Mechanicsburg.  He 
resided  with  his  mother,  and  either  walked,  or  rode 
on  horseback,  to  and  from  the  school,  several  miles 
distant,  each  morning  and  evening.  In  his  deter- 
mination to  obtain  a good  collegiate  education  he 
took  charge  of  a district  school,  which  he  taught 
for  several  months,  before  he  was  sixteen  years  old. 
This  was  an  early  demonstration  of  the  determina- 
tion and  spirit  which  have  ever  been  his  striking 
characteristics.  Resigning  his  desk  as  teacher,  he 
went  the  following  year  to  Jefferson,  now  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson  College,  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 
From  the  old  college  many  distinguished  men  have 
graduated,  among  them  James  G.  Blaine,  the  late 
Chief-Justice  Mercur,  Judge  Sterrett,  Gen.  Beaver 
and  many  others.  At  college,  Col.  Snowden  was 
distinguished  as  an  accomplished  writer,  and  the 
most  eloquent  speaker  in  the  institution.  He  twice 
represented  the  class  as  Orator  in  the  annual  con- 
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test  of  the  literary  societies.  Besides  these  accom- 
plishments, he  was,  as  a classmate  recently  said  to 
the  writer,  “ the  jolliest  hoy  in  the  college.”  On 
finishing  his  collegiate  course  he  began  the  study 
of  law,  but  shortly  thereafter,  at  the  request  of  his 
uncle,  the  late  Hon.  James  Ross  Snowden,  then 
Director  of  the  United  States  Mint,  entered  that 
institution  in  1857,  as  Register.  From  that  position 
he  was,  in  1866,  promoted  to  the  Chief  Coinership, 
which  he  held  with  great  advantage  to  the  institu- 
tion until  1877,  when  he  was  unexpectedly  made 
Postmaster  of  the  city  by  President  Grant,  but  was 
returned  to  the  Mint  Service  as  Superintendent  by 
the  voluntary  act  of  President  Hayes  in  1879,  after 
having  declined  the  appointment  of  Director  of  all 
the  Mints,  voluntarily  tendered  by  the  same  Presi- 
dent. On  each  occasion  when  his  name  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate,  he  was  unanimously  confirmed. 
His  official  connection  with  the  National  Mint  ex- 
tended over  a period  of  more  than  twenty-eight 
years,  when  he  voluntarily  resigned  the  position  he 
held,  after  the  election  of  President  Cleveland.  This 
action  he  felt  compelled  to  take,  not  only  from  a 
desire  for  personal  independence,  but  as  required 
by  his  sense  of  self-respect,  as  he  had  taken  an 
active  and  conspicuous  part  in  the  canvass  in 
behalf  of  the  Republican  party’s  candidate.  In  the 
Mint  he  obtained  a National  reputation  and  became 
an  authority  on  all  subjects  relating  to  coins  and 
coinage.  His  advancement  in  that  service  was 
uninfluenced  by  political  considerations.  As  the 
best  equipped  man  he  was  promoted  from  a subor- 
dinate position  until,  refusing  the  highest  place  in 
the  service,  he  accepted  the  chief  executive  office 
in  the  old  institution  in  which  he  had  entered  as  a 
youth  more  than  twenty-two  years  before.  Recog- 
nizing the  advantage  of  experience  in  our  Civil 
Service,  he  made  the  rule  absolute  in  his  adminis- 
tration of  the  Mint,  that  all  vacancies  should  be 
filled  by  experienced  and  capable  subordinates. 
This  rule  was  not  only  applied  in  the  matter  of 
minor  positions,  but  was  made  to  apply  to  all  others 
where  his  own  action  was  involved  or  his  influence 
could  reach.  Under  this  admirable  principle,  on 
his  recommendation,  Col.  Bosbyshell  was  promoted 
from  assistant  to  coiner,  and  on  his  retirement,  his 
assistant,  Mr.  Stell,  was  advanced  to  his  place. 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Barber,  the  skillful  and  accomplished 
artist,  was  also  promoted  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
from  assistant  to  the  chief  engravership  of  the 
Mint,  and  the  late  William  E.  DuBois,  assayer,  was 
on  his  death,  after  years  of  valuable  service,  suc- 
ceeded by  his  nephew,  Mr.  Eckfeldt,  who  had  been 
his  first  assistant.  Under  Col.  Snowden’s  manage- 
ment of  the  Mint  no  man  was  ever  removed  from 


place  for  a political  or  partisan  reason,  but  only  for 
such  cause  as  would  have  removed  the  same  indi- 
vidual from  any  private  establishment.  As  Chief 
Coiner,  and,  subsequently,  as  Superintendent,  he 
devoted  his  energies  and  skill  in  procuring,  devising 
and  suggesting  machinery  and  appliances  for  the 
rapid  and  artistic  production  of  our  coinage.  To 
him  is  largely  due  the  purchase  from  England  and 
Austria  of  the  “Hill  Reducing  Machine,”  for  the 
rapid  production  of  medal  and  coinage  dies,  now 
considered  indispensable  in  that  branch  of  the  Mint 
work,  and  also  the  importation  of  the  “ Seiss 
Assorting  Machine,”  which  has  rendered  it  an 
almost  impossibility  to  issue  a legal  coin  outside  of 
the  legal  tolerance  allowed  by  law — a very  impor- 
tant matter  in  coinage.  Not  only  the  best  appli- 
ances of  other  countries  were  imported  for  our 
service,  but  all  our  domestic  machinery  was  im- 
proved and  the  whole  mechanical  appliances 
brought  up  to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency,  so 
that  on  his  retirement  he  could  say  with  truth,  as 
he  did  in  his  letter  of  resignation  to  President  Cleve- 
land, “I  leave  the  best  equipped  Mint  in  the  world.” 
During  his  connection  with  the  Mint,  as  Register, 
Chief  Coiner  and  Superintendent,  there  passed 
through  his  hands — was  in  his  custody — or  was 
operated  upon  during  its  conversion  into  coin  under 
his  supervision,  $1,713,495,946.75  in  gold  and  silver 
and  minor  coins, — a sum  so  vast  as  to  seem  almost 
incredible,  were  not  the  figures  taken  from  the 
books  of  the  Mint.  Upon  this  great  mass  of  gold 
and  silver,  there  was  a legal  allowance  for  wastage 
of  .fl,330,284.58,  and  on  which  the  actual  wastage 
was  but  .$92,301.56,  or  $1,237,983.02  less  than  the 
legal  allowance  for  wastage.  During  his  superin- 
tendency he  expended  in  wages,  for  repairs  to 
machinery,  new  machinery,  in  ordinary  supplies, 
in  building  storage  vaults,  in  renovating,  ventilat- 
ing, electric  lighting  and  lighting,  and  other  needed 
expenditures,  $3,151,796.47,  and  yet,  in  his  final 
settlement  made  under  a Democratic  Administra- 
tion, the  accounts  were  so  accurate  as  to  leave  but 
a difference  of  eighteen  cents,  and  this  in  the  late 
Superintendent’s  favor.  His  administration  of  the 
Philadelphia  post  office  was  also  highly  creditable. 
He  entered  the  office  very  reluctantly,  almost  on 
the  peremptory  order  of  President  Grant,  but  the 
citizens  of  Philadelphia,  without  distinction  of 
party,  soon  appreciated  the  value  of  his  services 
and  freely  acknowledged  the  advantages  they 
derived  from  his  admirable  management  of  the 
office.  Business  methods  were  applied,  old  abuses 
corrected,  unworthy  employes  dismissed,  whilst  the 
worthy  were  protected  in  their  places  and  promoted 
when  opportunity  presented.  Political  conventions 
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were  permitted  to  take  care  of  themselves,  whilst 
the  Postmaster  devoted  his  energies  and  the  capabil- 
ities of  his  subordinates  to  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  assigned  to  each.  The  order  which  he 
issued  on  taking  charge  of  the  office,  that  “All 
employes  who  discharge  their  full  duty  will  be 
retained,  all  others  dismissed,”  was  faithfully  car- 
ried out  to  the  end  of  his  term,  as  was  attested  on 
his  retirement  from  the  office,  when  at  a full  meet- 
ing of  the  employes,  it  was  formally  declared  that 
“Under  Postmaster  Snowden,  no  faithful  subordi- 
nate had  been  discharged,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
where  occasion  presented,  had  been  protected  and 
promoted,  whilst  those  who  had  been  displaced 
were  justly  removed  from  the  service.”  Thus 
spoke  the  men  who  knew  him  best  and  had  no 
favors  to  ask.  As  Postmaster  he  met  the  full  ex- 
pectation of  the  public,  and  rendered  as  acceptable 
and  intelligent  a service  as  could  have  been  rendered 
by  any  officer.  This  was  the  universal  verdict  of 
the  entire  city  press  on  his  retirement.  As  a citizen, 
Col.  Snowden  is  bold  and  outspoken  on  all  public 
questions;  as  a public  officer,  his  first  effort  has 
always  been  to  give  to  the  people  and  Government 
the  best  service  possible,  and  next,  in  so  far  as  was 
proper,  to  promote,  by  a wise  and  conservative 
course,  the  unity  and  welfare  of  the  party  in  whose 
principles  he  believes,  and  whose  success  he  desires 
by  all  honorable  means  to  promote.  Being  the  son 
of  a prominent  Democrat — one  who  had  served 
with  Gen.  Jackson,  and  who  revered  the  memory 
of  that  remarkable  man — the  subject  of  our  sketch 
very  naturally  inherited  the  political  opinions  of  his 
father.  In  1860  he,  however,  became  alarmed  at 
what  he  believed  was  the  manifest  determination  of 
the  National  Democratic  organization  to  force 
human  slavery  into  the  Territories,  against  the  inter- 
est and  will  of  the  people,  thereby  endangering  the 
permanency  of  the  Union.  Being  convinced  of  this 
he  separated  himself  from  the  party  in  which  he 
had  been  reared,  and  has  not  acted  with  it  since  his 
last  Democratic  vote,  cast  in  1859.  Col.  Snowden’s 
pre-eminent  quality  is  clearness  and  quickness  of 
intellect,  with  remarkable  administrative  ability. 
He  grasps  a proposition  submitted  to  him  as  if  by 
intuition,  and  his  conclusions  are  promptly  given. 
He  is  as  ready  of  reply  as  he  is  quick  of  under- 
standing. As  a test  of  his  executive  ability  his  plan 
and  management  of  the  great  parade  on  December 
16,  1879,  in  honor  of  Gen.  Grant,  on  his  return  from 
Europe,  may  be  properly  mentioned.  The  entire 
management  of  this  stupendous  popular  demon- 
stration was  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  joint-com- 
mittee of  Councils  of  Philadelphia.  When  ques- 
tioned on  the  day  previous  to  the  occasion  by  the  j 


over-anxious  Chairman  of  the  Committee  as  to  the 
possibility  of  moving  in  order  so  vast  a mass,  Col. 
Snowden  promptly  said,  “All  our  plans  are  com- 
pleted, our  work  done,  except  to  participate  in  the 
demonstration,  which,  if  the  day  be  clear,  will  be 
the  largest  of  its  kind  ever  witnessed  in  this  coun- 
try. At  the  hour  designated,  to-morrow,  on  the 
turn  of  a minute,  the  column  will  move  from  Broad 
i street  and  Germantown  Junction,  and  never  stop 
until  its  last  division  passes  the  Union  League,  in 
| review  before  the  hero  of  Appomattox.”  This 
| statement  was  fully  verified  by  the  result,  and  for 
which  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  city  authorities. 

| The  splendid  work  Col.  Snowden  accomplished  in 
this  great  popular  demonstration  to  the  first  soldier 
and  citizen  of  the  Republic,  very  naturally  directed 
1 the  attention  of  the  Constitutional  Centennial  Com- 
mission to  him,  as  the  one  man  who  could  create 
and  organize,  by  his  genius  and  popular  qualities, 

[ the  great  civic  and  industrial  processional  display, 
which  was  to  be  the  central  feature  of  the  celebra- 
tion which  took  place  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  15th, 
16th  and  17th  of  September,  1887,  in  connection 
with  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  The  position  of  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  and  Marshal  of  the  demonstration 
was  tendered  to  him  by  the  Commission  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter : 

Constitutional  Centennial  Commission,'} 
No.  907  Walnut  Steeet,  > 

Philadelphia,  June  15,  1887.) 

Col.  A.  Loudon  Snowden: 

Deak  Sie. — You  are  hereby  duly  appointed  and 
commissioned  to  act  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
in  charge  of  the  preparations  for  the  Industrial  and 
Civic  Processional  Display,  to  be  held  in  Philadel- 
phia on  the  15th  day  of  September  next,  as  a part  of 
the  ceremonies  commemorative  of  the  framing  and 
promulgation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  act  as  Chief  Marshal  of  the  same. 

You  are  also  fully  empowered  to  organize  and  ap- 
point your  own  committee,  to  call  to  your  aid  all 
necessary  assistants,  to  arrange  all  details  and  to 
prepare  estimates  of  the  probable  expense,  which 
are  to  be  submitted  to  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Constitutional  Commission  for  action. 

Awaiting  a favorable  reply,  we  are,  with  senti- 
ments of  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

John  A.  Kasson, 

President  Constitutional  Centennial  Committee. 
Amos  R.  Little, 

Chairman  Executive  Committee. 
Hampton  L.  Caeson, 

Secretary. 

To  which  Col.  Snowden  made  the  following  reply : 
Haveefoed  College  Station,  ) 
Montgomeby  Co.,  Pa.,  June  24,  1887.) 
Gentlemen. — I have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
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of  your  polite  favor  of  the  15th  inst.,  requesting  my 
acceptance  of  the  “ Chairmanship  of  the  committee 
in  charge  of  the  preparation  of  the  Industrial  and 
Civic  Processional  Display,  to  he  held  in  Philadel- 
phia on  the  15th  day  of  September  next,  as  part  of 
the  ceremonies  commemorative  of  the  framing  and 
promulgation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  act  as  Chief  Marshal  of  the  same.” 

Whilst  I am  duly  sensible  of  the  honor  conferred 
in  my  designation  to  serve  in  this  important  position, 

I am  also  fully  aware  of  the  labor  and  time  that 
must  be  bestowed  and  of  the  grave  responsibility 
assumed  in  its  acceptance. 

I only  accept  as  a public  duty,  and  from  a convic- 
tion that  we  may  confidently  rely  upon  the  cordial 
and  earnest  support  of  our  patriotic  and  public- 
spirited  citizens,  in  the  effort  to  properly  commem- 
orate the  establishment  of  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment on  this  Continent,  which  is  esteemed  by  many 
thoughtful  people  not  to  be  second  in  its  beneficent 
results  to  the  great  Declaration  itself. 

I am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Loudon  Snowden. 

To 

Hon.  John  A.  Kasson,  President  Commission. 

Me.  Amos  R.  Little,  Chairman  Executive  Committee. 

Hampton  L.  Caeson,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

That  the  confidence  of  the  Commission  and  coun- 
try was  not  misplaced  was  manifested  on  the  15th 
of  September,  when  there  was  witnessed  upon  the 
great  central  street  of  Philadelphia  the  most  mar- 
velous, suggestive  and  instructive  processional  dis- 
play that  was  ever  witnessed  in  any  city  of  the 
world.  From  the  day  he  accepted  the  appointment 
until  the  demonstration  took  place,  Col.  Snowden 
gave  to  it  his  entire  time  and  energies.  He  elevated 
the  character  of  the  demonstration  by  determining 
in  its  inception  to  make  it  a great  object-lesson  illus- 
trating the  progress  made  by  our  country  in  the  arts  ! 
of  peace—  embracing  benevolence,  education  and  all 
industrial  pursuits  within  a hundred  years  of  Con- 
stitutional Government.  The  thought  that  his 
genius  impressed  upon  the  display  was  manifest 
from  the  first  division  with  its  typical  banner  until 
the  last  marched  past  in  the  shadows  of  the  evening. 
As  a distinguished  Senator  from  the  West  remarked, 

“ I have  watched  the  Processional  Display  from  the 
beginning  until  its  close,  and  confess  that  it  is  so  far 
beyond  my  highest  conception  or  expectation,  that 
I am  overwhelmed  with  its  majesty,  and  can  only 
thank  God  that  I live  in  a country  that  can  produce 
such  a marvelous  lesson  of  progress  and  industrial 
independence,  and  that  possesses  a citizen  with 
genius  to  conceive  its  creation,  and  ability  enough 
to  present  it  to  the  public.”  Not  only  were  the  char- 
acter and  objects  of  the  display  worthy  of  our  coun- 
try, but  its  management  was  perfect.  It  took  eight 
hours  to  pass  a given  point,  and  contained  over 
forty  thousand  men,  three  thousand  horses,  one 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  bands  and  over  three  hun-  j 


dred  floats,  each  one  bearing  its  precious  burden 
indicative  of  the  progress  of  a century.  The  In- 
dian exhibit,  which  contrasted  the  savage  warrior 
mounted,  with  all  his  war-trappings,  with  the  stu- 
dents from  the  Carlisle  School  and  Lincoln  Insti- 
tution, was  a sight  never  to  be  forgotten.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  exhibit,  which  illustrated 
transportation  from  the  old  pack-horse,  through  the 
Conestoga  wagon,  mail  coach,  canal  boat,  packet, 
up  to  its  highest  development, — the  fast  freight  car 
and  Pullman  palace  car  with  engine  attached — was 
perfect.  The  naval  exhibit  in  naval  architecture 
and  the  Baldwin  and  Eckley  B.  Coxe’s  exhibit 
were  remarkable ; but  why  particularize  when  all 
were  so  illustrative  and  perfect  in  design  and  execu- 
tion. At  the  close  of  his  labors  the  Commission 
wrote  the  following  flattering  letter,  which  expresses 
the  universal  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  his  services : 

Constitutional  Centennial  Commission  ) 
Celebeation,  Septembee  15,  16  and  17,  1887./ 
Johm  A.  Kasson,  Chairman. 

Amos  R.  Little,  Chairman  Ex.  Com. 

Hampton  L.  Cabbon,  Secretary. 

807  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Sept.  21,  1887. 

Deae  Sib. — In  transmitting  to  you  a copy  of  the 
Resolutions  of  thanks  adopted  by  the  Constitutional 
Centennial  Commission  at  their  final  meeting,  per- 
mit us  to  express  our  high  appreciation  of  the  fidel- 
ity, energy,  intelligence  and  ability  which  marked 
your  management  of  the  Industrial  and  Civic  De- 
partment of  the  Celebration,  to  which  is  due  the 
brilliant  success  of  the  greatest  trades’  display  ever 
witnessed  in  America,  and  to  add  our  personal  con- 
gratulations to  the  many  which  you  have  received. 

Permit  us,  also,  to  express  our  gratification  that  we 
were  brought  by  the  work  of  the  Commission  into 
such  close  and  agreeable  relations. 

Believe  us  to  be,  with  sentiments  of  profound  re- 
spect, Your  sincere  and  obliged  friends, 

John  A.  Kasson,  Pres.  Const.  Cent'l  Com'n. 
Amos  R.  Little,  Chairrmn  Ex.  Com. 
Hampton  L.  Caeson,  Secretary. 

To 

Col.  A.  Loudon  Snowden. 

As  a man  Col.  Snowden  has  ever  been  loyal,  patri- 
otic and  public-spirited.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Rebellion  he  organized,  partly  clothed  and  fed  for 
weeks  a regiment,  and  was  commissioned  its  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel. The  quota  of  troops  from  Pennsyl- 
vania being  full,  the  regiment  was  divided,  six  com- 
panies going  with  their  officers  into  the  Sickles 
Brigade  from  New  York,  and  the  other  four  com- 
panies were  incorporated  in  the  Second  Regiment 
of  Pennsylvania  Reserves.  Col.  Snowden  returned 
to  his  place  in  the  Mint  Service,  but  subsequently 
participated  in  the  preliminary  skirmishes  of  the 
battle  of  Gettysburgh,  but  was  driven  back  with  his 
command,  the  old  First  Troop,  by  Gen.  Gordon’s 
Georgia  Brigade.  Col.  Snowden  was  connected  for 
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over  fifteen  years  with  the  First  City  Troop  of  Phil- 
adelphia, which  was  Washington’s  body-guard  dur- 
ing a period  of  the  Revolution.  He  passed  through 
all  the  subordinate  grades  and  was  commissioned 
as  its  commanding  officer  in  1877.  As  an  effective 
and  eloquent  public  speaker  he  has  but  few  equals, 
and  is  always  welcomed  with  enthusiastic  manifesta- 
tion whenever  he  rises  to  respond  to  a sentiment  or 
to  discuss  a question  at  issue  before  the  people. 
The  best  tribute  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  him  as 
a man,  is  that  those  who  admire  and  esteem  him 
most  may  be  found  in  every  walk  of  life,  from  the 
most  honored  and  exalted  to  the  humblest  who  can 
always  turn  to  him  as  a helper  and  friend.  As  a 
companion  he  is  possessed  of  a cheerful,  buoyant 
spirit,  and  is  a welcome  guest  at  every  gathering  or 
festive  board.  In  the  business  affairs  of  the  city  he 
has  laken  an  active  and  conspicuous  part.  During 
a portion  of  ihe  period  he  was  Postmaster  and 
Superintendent  of  the  Mint,  he  was  Vice-President 
and  President  of  the  Fire  Association,  and  for  two 
years  President  of  the  “ United  Fire  Underwriters  ” 
of  America,  (a  National  organization,  embracing 
nearly  all  the  Insurance  Companies  doing  business 
in  the  United  States,)  and  is  now  a director  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  New  York.  He 
has  also  taken  much  and  intelligent  interest  in  railroad 
matters, and  hasforyearspresidedmostacceptablyto 
all  the  stockholders  over  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Raih  oad.  As  a writer  he  has  prepared 
many  interesting  and  valuable  papers  on  important 
public  questions  and  matters  of  general  interest. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons,  also 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  St.  Andrews, 
the  Union  League  and  many  other  literary  and  social 
institutions.  The  space  allotted  to  biographical 
sketches  in  this  volume  is  so  contracted  that  only  a 
brief  outline  can  be  presented.  But  in  this  instance 
we  think  enough  has  been  said  to  justify  the  con- 
clusion that  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  considered  as 
a public  otficer,  a gifted  orator,  an  enterprising  and 
public-spirited  citizen,  a liberal-minded  and  warm- 
hearted man,  with  an  ancestry  extending  back  over 
two  hundred  years  in  the  history  of  the  Quaker 
City,  may  very  properly  be  considered  as  a thor- 
oughly representative  Philadelphian. 


HENRY  REED. 

HENRY  REED,  who  was  admitted  to  the  Phila- 
delphia bar,  but  who  is  better  known  as  one  of  the 
leading  professors  of  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, was  born  in  the  Quaker  City  on  the  11th  of 


July,  1808,  and  was  a. grandson  of  Joseph  Reed, 
President  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  christened  by 
the  name  of  Henry  Hope,  but  the  middle  name  was 
afterwards  dropped.  He  attended  the  classical 
school  of  James  Ross,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  its  time,  and  there  it  may  be  said  began 
his  life-long  friendship  with  Horace  Binney  the 
younger  (which  was  naturally  pleasant  and  profit- 
able). In  September,  1822,  he  entered  the  sopho- 
more class  at  the  University  and  was  graduated  as 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1825.  He  then  began  the  study 
of  law  in  the  office  of  his  uncle,  Hon.  John  Sergeant, 
then  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  the  District  Court  of  Philadelphia  in 
1829.  He  relinquished  the  practice  of  law,  how- 
ever, in  September,  1831,  in  obedience  to  the  strong 
desire  for  literary  studies,  and  was  elected  assistant 
professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  Lffiiversity  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  November  of  the  same  year  he 
was  chosen  assistant  professor  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
and  in  1835  was  given  the  chair  of  Rhetoric  and 
English  Literature.  He  had  married  prior  to  this 
time — in  1834 — Miss  Elizabeth  White  Bronson,  a 
granddaughter  of  Bishop  White,  by  whom  he  had 
six  children,  three  of  whom  died  in  infancy,  and 
Mary  Bronson  Reed,  Henry  Reed  (now  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Philadelphia),  and  Anne 
Bronson  Reed,  who  married  W.  B.  Robins,  also  a 
lawyer  of  the  city.  In  accordance  with  the  long 
cherished  desire  Henry  Reed  obtained  a leave  of 
absence  from  his  University  duties,  and  accom- 
panied by  his  sister-in-law,  Miss  Bronson,  sailed  for 
Europe,  where  it  was  destined  his  last  days  were  to 
be  spent.  He  visited  the  Continent,  and  thence 
went  to  England,  where  he  was  at  home  among 
such  friends  as  the  Wordsworths,  Southeys,  Col- 
eridges, Arnolds,  Lord  Mahon,  Mr.  Baring,  Mr. 
Aubrey  De  Vere,  Mr.  Babbage,  Mr.  Thackeray  and 
Henry  Taylor,  with  most  of  whom  he  had  previously 
corresponded.  “No  American,”  says  the  editor  of 
his  lectures,  “visiting  the  Old  World  as  a private 
citizen,  ever  received  a kinder  or  more  discriminat- 
ing welcome.  The  last  months  of  his  life  were  pure 
sunshine.”  The  last  words  he  ever  wrote  wrere  in  a 
letter  on  the  20th  of  September,  1854,  to  the  vener- 
able Mrs.  Wordsworth,  thanking  her  and  his  English 
friends  generally  for  all  she  and  they  had  done  to 
make  his  sojourn  pleasant.  It  was  upon  the  same 
day  that  he  and  his  sister-in-law  embarked  at  Liver- 
pool for  New  York  upon  the  steamer  “Arctic.” 
Seven  days  afterwards,  at  noon  on  the  27th,  when 
almost  in  sight  of  his  native  land,  a fatal  collision 
occurred,  and  before  sundown  on  that  ill-fated  day 
every  one  of  the  three  hundred  or  more  passengers 
left  upon  the  ship  had  perished  in  the  deep.  And  so 
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died  Henry  Reed,  one  of  the  most  gifted  sons  of 
Philadelphia,  aged  only  forty-six  years.  The  news 
of  his  death  was  received  at  his  home  with  deep  and 
intense  feeling  by  a large  circle  of  friends,  who 
loved  the  man  as  well  as  respected  his  ability. 
Many  tributes  were  paid  to  his  memory,  and  grace- 
ful acts  of  sympathy  were  extended.  Mr.  Reed  wras 
noted  for  his  fine  scholarship,  and  his  warm  sym- 
pathy with  all  that  is  best  in  English  literature,  and 
his  lectures  and  other  writings  were  popular  in 
refined  circles.  He  belonged  to  that  class  of  writers 
who  received  their  first  impulse  from  the  genius  of 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  and  others  of  their 
school  of  thought  and  diction — a school  character- 
ized by  its  sound  conservatism,  conscientiousness, 
reverential  spirit  and  patient,  philosophical  investi- 
gation. Mr.  Reed  was  early  brought  into  communi- 
cation -with  the  poet  Wordsworth,  wTiom  he  assisted 
in  the  production  of  an  American  edition  of  his 
poems,  and  for  which  he  wrote  the  preface.  He 
was  devoted  to  this  master  of  verse,  and  after  his 
death  superintended  the  publication  of  the  Ameri- 
can edition  of  the  Memoirs  by  Dr.  Christopher 
Wordsworth.  He  had  also,  through  his  correspon- 
dence with  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  won  his 
esteem  and  friendship,  as  an  evidence  of  which  may 
be  cited  the  remark  made  by  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Coleridge,  his  son,  who  while  on  a visit  to  this 
country,  in  1883,  in  a speech  at  a banquet  given  in 
his  honor  by  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, said,  “He  was  a friend  of  Henry  Reed, 
too  soon,  too  sadly  lost,”  and  added,  “He  was  a 
scholar,  philosopher  and  perfect  gentleman.  He 
was  known  in  England  as  well  as  here.  Of  him  it 
might  he  said,  1 His  life  too  short  for  friendship,  not 
for  fame.’”  Had  Mr.  Reed’s  life  not  been  cut 
short  he  would  have  undoubtedly  given  his  country 
the  benefit  of  more  advanced  studies  than  any  to 
which  he  had  attained,  and  particularly  many  rich 
suggestions  from  his  European  experience.  As  it 
was,  however,  the  results  of  his  researches  in  Eng- 
lish literature,  and  his  broad  catholic  criticism, 
were  of  importance  as  educational  factors,  not  alone 
in  the  University  with  which  he  was  connected,  but 
among  the  leading  people  at  large.  His  chief  com- 
positions -were  delivered  in  the  form  of  lectures,  and 
of  which  a collection  was  published  after  his  death 
by  his  brother,  William  B.  Reed,  the  volumes  being 
three  in  number,  and  hearing  the  title  “ Lectures  on 
English  Literature  from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson,” 
“Lectures  on  English  History  and  Tragic  Poetry, 
as  illustrated  by  Shakespere”  and  “Lectures  on  the 
British  Poets.”  His  lecture  on  the  American  Union 
was  published  at  the  same  time.  These  works 
were  eminently  successful,  passing  through  sev- 


eral editions,  both  in  this  country  and  England. 
They  cover  many  topics  of  moral  and  social  philos- 
ophy, of  history  and  biography,  as  well  as  careful 
and  thorough  criticism  of  individual  authors.  The 
London  Athcenevm  said  of  the  “Lectures  on  the 
British  Poets,”  “No  one  can  glance  through  the 
‘Lectures,’  which  are  oratorical  in  style,  without 
acknowledging  the  noble  ardor  which  inspires 
them,  or  without  sympathizing  with  the  American’s 
appeal — almost  as  a prayer — in  behalf  of  the  Repub- 
lic he  loved,  and  to  the  service  of  which  he  devoted 
Lis  generous  and  honorable  life.”  In  addition  to 
his  preparation  of  the  “Lectures,”  Prof.  Reed 
edited  or  prepared  several  works  of  various  kinds, 
but  nearly  all  bearing  upon  literature  or  language. 
In  1845  he  prepared  an  edition  of  Alexander  Reid’s 
“ Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,”  and  in  1847 
edited,  with  an  introduction  and  illustrative  author- 
ities, G.  E.  Graham’s  “English  Synonyms.”  He 
also  edited  the  American  reprints  of  Thomas  Ar- 
nold’s “Lectures  on  Modern  History,”  and  Lord 
Mahon’s  “ History  of  England  from  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht  to  the  Feace  of  Paris.”  In  1851  he  edited 
the  poetical  works  of  Thomas  Gray,  for  which  he 
prepared  a new  version,  written  with  his  character- 
istic critical  acumen.  Further  than  this  he  deliv- 
ered an  “Oration  on  True  Education”  before  the 
Zelosopliic  Society  of  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia in  1848;  a lecture  upon  “ The  American  LTnion” 
before  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  numerous 
other  addresses  upon  various  topics.  To  this 
enumeration  should  be  added  a life  of  his  grand- 
father. Joseph  Reed,  the  President  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  was  published  in  Spark’s  “ Series  of  Ameri- 
can Biography.” 

» 

HENRY  CHARLES  LEA. 

HENRY  CHARLES  LEA,  of  Philadelphia,  a 
distinguished  citizen  and  publicist,  was  born  Sep- 
tember 19,  1825.  His  father  was  the  distinguished 
naturalist,  Isaac  Lea,  descended  from  John  Lea,  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  who  accompanied 
William  Penn  on  his  second  visit  in  1699.  On  the 
mother’s  side  his  grandfather  wTas  Matthew  Carey, 
who,  as  the  publisher  of  the  Volunteer's  Journal , in 
Dublin,  wTas  prosecuted  for  sedition,  and  came  in 
1784  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  founded  the  publish- 
ing house  still  carried  on  by-  his  descendants.  H.  C. 
Lea,  in  1843,  entered  the  service  of  his  father’s  pub- 
lishing firm  of  Lea  & Blanchard.  In  1851,  on  the 
retirement  of  Isaac  Lea,  he  became  a member  of 
the  firm  of  Blanchard  and  Lea.  In  1865,  by  the 
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retirement  of  Mr.  Blanchard,  he  became  the  sole 
representative  of  the  house,  which  he  conducted  in 
his  own  name  until  1880.  He  then  retired  from 
business  in  favor  of  his  sons,  who  carry  on,  under 
the  firm  of  Lea  Brothers  & Co.,  the  house  which  is 
now  more  than  a century  old,  and  is  in  the  fourth 
generation  in  direct  descent.  During  the  war  Mr. 
Lea  was  active  in  support  of  the  Government.  He 
was  an  early  member  of  the  Union  League,  serving 
on  its  Military  Committee  and  Board  of  Publication, 
laboring  energetically  in  the  directions  which  ac- 
quired for  the  League  its  National  reputation. 
When  the  Enrolment  Act  was  passed  in  1863,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  Bounty  Commissioners  of 
Philadelphia,  and  devoted  himself  to  filling  the  quo- 
tas of  the  city  under  the  successive  calls  for  troops, 
uutil  1865.  He  conducted  personally  the  settlements 
between  the  city  and  the  Provost-Marshal  General’s 
office,  which  were  often  exceedingly  complicated, 
involving  the  enlistments  in  both  army  and  navy 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  During  his  term 
of  service  the  calls  for  men  amounted  in  the  ag- 
gregate to  1,200,000,  of  which  the  quotas  assigned 
to  Philadelphia  were  35,372.  Bounties  were  awarded 
to  20,224,  and  the  rest  were  supplied  by  various 
credits  to  which  the  city  was  found  to  he  entitled ; 
and  it  was  a source  of  legitimate  pride  to  Mr.  Lea, 
that  he  never  made  a claim  for  men  furnished  that 
was  not  in  the  end  allowed,  and  that  under  the 
operations  of  the  Bounty  Commissioners,  hut  forty- 
six  men,  from  one  of  the  rural  wards,  were  drafted 
in  Philadelphia.  During  the  political  struggles 
which  followed  the  surrender  at  Appomattox,  Mr. 
Lea  took  an  active  part  on  the  Republican  side,  writ- 
ing numerous  pamphlets  which  were  widely  circu- 
lated, serving  on  committees  of  various  organiza- 
tions, and  in  other  ways  laboring  to  secure  the  results 
of  the  war.  As  the  heat  of  partisanship  declined, 
he  became  impressed  with  the  extravagance  and 
mismanagement  of  municipal  affairs,  and  in  1871, 
in  conjunction  with  a few  gentlemen,  he  founded 
the  Citizens’  Municipal  Reform  Association — the 
first  attempt  in  any  of  the  great  cities  to  lift  munici- 
pal affairs  above  the  sphere  of  partisan  politics. 
He  wTas  soon  chosen  President  of  the  Association, 
and  for  several  years  labored  unceasingly  in  the 
cause.  Much  was  accomplished,  both  in  checking 
abuses  and  in  removing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  fur- 
ther reforms,  and  the  path  was  opened  for  the 
subsequent  operations  of  the  Committee  of  One 
Hundred.  As  an  adjunct  to  the  movement  the 
Reform  Club  was  founded,  of  which,  for  some  years, 
he  served  as  President.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
advocates  of  Civil  Service  Reform,  and  of  late 
years,  when  his  health  has  permitted,  he  has  taken 


part  in  varied  movements  designed  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  political  action.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
Mr.  Lea  commenced  his  career  as  a writer,  with  a 
paper  on  a chemical  subject,  printed  in  Silliman's 
Journal.  This  was  followed  by  others  on  Conchol- 
ogy  and  Geology,  published  in  the  same  journal,  and 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  and  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 
The  cares  of  active  business,  combined  with  uncer- 
tain health,  put  a stop  to  labors  of  this  kind  for 
a number  of  years,  during  which  his  attention  was 
turned  to  history,  especially  that  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
In  1857  he  resumed  his  pen  and  contributed  various 
essays  to  the  North  American  Review,  some  of  which 
were  subsequently  expanded,  and  published  in  a 
volume  entitled  “ Superstition  and  Force:  Essayson 
the  Wager  of  Law,  the  Wager  of  Battle,  the  Ordeal 
and  Torture,”  of  which  the  third  edition  was  issued 
in  1878.  This  was  followed  by  “ Studies  in  Church 
History — The  Rise  of  the  Temporal  Power,  Benefit 
of  Clergy,  Excommunication,  and  the  Early  Church 
and  Slavery,”  of  which  the  second  edition  appeared 
in  1883.  His  next  work  was  “ An  Historical  Sketch 
of  Sacerdotal  Celibacy  in  the  Christian  Church,”  the 
second  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1884.  For 
many  years  he  has  been  collecting  materials  for  a 
History  of  the  Inquisition,  for  which  he  has  had 
scholars  employed  in  the  various  archives  and 
libraries  of  Europe,  thus  accumulating  a large  mass 
of  hitherto  unknown  information.  The  first  portion 
of  the  work,  embracing  the  career  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion prior  to  the  Reformation,  is  now  in  course  of 
publication  in  three  volumes,  and  he  is  engaged  in 
preparing  for  the  conclusion,  which  will  bring  the 
history  of  the  institution  down  to  the  present  time. 


WILLIAM  M.  SINGERLY. 

No  busier  man  can  be  found  in  the  thirty-eight 
States  than  William  M.  Singerly,  the  owner  of  The 
Philadelphia  Record,  nor  can  there  be  found  in  the 
same  territory  another  possessing  to  a greater  de- 
gree the  rare  knack  of  despatching  business  with 
rapidity  and  ease.  Indeed,  the  amount  of  routine 
work,  the  number  of  visitors  to  his  luxurious  private 
office,  the  matters  of  business  detail  and  great  finan- 
cial interests  and  questions  of  public  policy  he  will 
dispose  of  in  the  course  of  a day,  stamp  him  to  be 
a man  of  great  physical  force,  ripe  judgment  and 
more  than  ordinary  brain  power.  He  is  famous  for 
the  quickness  of  his  answers  and  for  the  rapidity 
with  which  he  reaches  his  decisions,  which  are  sel- 
dom wrong  and  are  constantly  sought  by  others. 
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He  is  a native  of  Philadelphia,  his  father  (now  dead) 
having  been  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  street  railway 
system  of  that  city.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
December  27,  1832,  and  is,  therefore,  fifty-six  years 
of  age.  In  1850  he  graduated  from  the  High  School, 
and  immediately  engaged  in  mercantile  life  with  J. 
Palmer  & Co.,  commission  and  produce  merchants, 
at  the  foot  of  Market  street,  where  he  remained  for 
nearly  ten  years.  He  always  looks  upon  this  por- 
tion of  his  life  with  .great  satisfaction,  and  to  the 
training  then  received  and  habits  acquired  he  attrib- 
utes his  subsequent  success.  After  severing  his 
connection  with  Palmer  & Co.,  Mr.  Singerly  went 
to  Chicago  and  engaged  in  the  provision  commission 
business.  In  a short  time  he  was  recalled  to  Phila- 
delphia by  his  father  to  assume  the  management  of 
the  Germantown  Passenger  Railway.  He  found  the 
affairs  of  the  road  in  a most  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion. With  his  accustomed  energy  he  took  hold  of 
the  road,  and  in  one  year  he  succeeded  in  extricat- 
ing it  from  litigation,  and,  by  introducing  a sound 
system  of  administration,  converted  it  from  a losing 
to  a profitable  enterprise.  Upon  the  death  of  his 
father,  Mr.  Singerly  inherited  a large  number  of 
shares  of  the  railway  company,  valued  at  $750,003. 
As  a result  of  his  management  he  subsequently  sold 
the  large  block  of  stock  to  a syndicate  for  $1,500,- 
000.  While  managing  street  railways  he  diverted 
his  mind  by  running  a farm  in  Montgomery  County. 
On  June  1,  1877,  Mr.  Singerly  secured  control  of 
The  Philadelphia  Record.  At  that  time  the  circula- 
tion of  the  paper  did  not  exceed  5,000  copies.  It 
n ow  circulates  over  104, 000  copies  daily.  From  unpre- 
tentious surroundings  and  small  beginnings  the 
Record  has  grown  to  wonderful  proportions.  Visit- 
ing journalists  say  it  is  the  most  complete  news- 
paper establishment  in  the  country.  The  handsome 
quarters,  the  electric  lights,  pneumatic  tubes,  eleva- 
tor and  other  features  have  been  designed  with  re-:' 
gard  solely  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
employes.  The  four  Hoe  perfecting-presses  in  the 
basement  have  a capacity  for  throwing  out  100,000 
copies  an  hour.  The  Record  has  always  tried  to 
promote  the  best  public  interests.  In  1884  the  peo^ 
pie  of  Philadelphia  were  paying  nearly  $4,000,000  a 
year  in  excessive  charges  to  the  companies  that 
carried  the  city’s  supply  of  anthracite  coal.  A vig- 
orous attack  was  opened  upon  this  abuse,  and  this 
warfare  given  a practical  turn  by  taking  orders  for 
coal  from  small  consumers  and  supplying  them 
through  a wholesale  dealer.  By  this  means  the  re- 
tail price  of  coal  was  reduced  from  $6.50  to  $4.90 
per  ton  inside  of  eighteen  months,  and  $3,500,000 
was  saved  to  the  people  of  Philadelphia  in  two 
years.  All  this  was  done  without  making  a profit 


for  the  Record , either  directly  or  indirectly,  out  of 
the  transactions.  The  fight  that  was  inaugurated 
against  coal  discrimination  soon  extended  to  the 
broad  field  of  corporate  encroachment,  and  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  the  Record  has  been  instru- 
mental in  exacting  from  each  political  organization 
a pledge  for  the  guarantee  of  equal  rights  to  ship- 
pers upon  railroads.  It  was  largely  due  to  this  in- 
fluence that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  ob- 
tained an  entrance  into  Philadelphia  within  sixty 
days  after  its  application  had  been  presented  to 
Councils,  the  permission  having  been  granted  in  the 
face  of  the  fierce  opposition  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company.  Mr.  Singerly  also  shocked  the 
people  in  the  traditional  home  of  protection  by 
preaching  a doctrine  of  revenue  reform  which  they 
had  previously  looked  upon  as  the  rankest  of  here- 
sies. His  success  in  that  missionary  work  has  been 
remarkable,  and  the  Record  has  earned  a National 
reputation  by  its  ability  and  vigor  in  demanding  a 
reduction  of  the  war  taxes.  Mr.  Singerly  exercises 
a sharp  supervision  over  the  Record,  and  writes  a 
keen  editorial  paragraph.  He  is  often  found  at  the 
office  until  after  midnight.  The  paper  on  which  the 
Record  is  printed  is  made  at  Elkton,  Md.,  where 
there  are  pulp  and  paper  mills  built  by  Mr.  Singerly. 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  vast  amount  that  is  required, 
the  double-sheet  Record  on  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
days would,  if  laid  lengthwise  like  a carpet,  extend 
130  miles.  Mr.  Singerly  has  also  a contract  for 
much  of  the  paper  used  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  the  Government  Printing  Office  at  Wash- 
ington. He  makes  fifteen  tons  of  pulp  per  day  and 
as  much  more  of  paper.  Mr.  Singerly  is  actively 
engaged  in  building  operations,  and  has,  since  1881, 
erected  700  fine  dwellings,  on  modern  plans,  in  the 
northwestern  section  of  Philadelphia.  Before  he 
could  begin  this  work  he  was  forced  to  secure  the 
opening  of  streets  through  two  cemeteries.  For  five 
years  he  labored  with  persistency.  To  accomplish 
his  purpose  he  sacrificed  two  of  the  thirteen  blocks 
of  ground  which  he  held ; he  exchanged  land  with 
the  cemetery  companies,  squared  their  holdings  and 
built  new  entrances  for  them,  expending  $100,000 
and  removing  nearly  8,000  bodies  from  those  sec- 
tions which  were  cut  off,  re-interring  them  within 
the  cemetery  lines  as  readjusted.  By  arranging  for 
this  work,  and  by  securing  a western  outlet  for  his 
property  at  every  1,000  feet,  Mr.  Singerly  brought  a 
large  area  of  territory  into  market.  Persons  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  locality,  as  it  was  prior  to 
the  completion  of  these  improvements,  can  have  only 
a faint  conception  of  the  transformation  that  has 
been  made.  Very  few  men  had  the  capital  or  cour- 
age to  enter  upon  such  a vast  undertaking.  Fewer 
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men  had  the  ability  to  carry  it  to  a successful  issue 
— staking  a large  amount  of  money,  reclaiming  a 
large  area,  establishing  a brickyard  and  a planing- 
mill,  taking  extraordinary  risks,  and  entering  upon 
a building  operation  that  has  already  provided  for  over 
700  bouses,  and  which  in  the  course  of  a few  years 
will  increase  that  number  to  1,500.  In  the  face  of 
these  facts  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Mr. 
Singerly  has  managed  the  largest  building  improve- 
ment ever  attempted  in  Philadelphia,  and  when  the 
future  historian  shall  describe  the  growth  of  Phila- 
delphia he  will  credit  the  projector  of  that  under- 
taking with  having  done  more  for  its  development 
than  any  man  who  has  yet  figured  in  its  affairs. 
Mr.  Singerly’s  famous  stock-farm  in  Montgomery 
County  is  an  illustration  of  the  energy  and  enter- 
prise of  its  owner.  It  is  conducted  upon  the  most 
liberal  and  complete  system,  and  is  considered  the 
model  stock-farm  of  Pennsylvania.  His  herd  of 
Holsteins  is  famous,  and  the  animals  are  constantly 
taking  prizes  at  the  fairs  at  which  they  are  exhibited. 
His  wonderful  cow,  Constance  S.,  which  recently 
died,  beat  the  world  as  a milk-giver  and  butter- 
maker,  and  was  valued  at  $5,000.  She  was  a pro- 
duct of  The  Record  farm.  Mr.  Singerly  probably 
pays  more  attention  to  feeding  cattle  than  any  man 
in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  as  a cattle-feeder  and 
colt-raiser  that  his  greatest  ambitions  lie.  He  is 
trying  to  demonstrate  to  the  farmers  of  the  East 
and  to  butchers,  that  the  choicest  beef  for  the  Eastern 
markets  will  ultimately  be  raised  on  farms  adjacent 
to  the  large  cities.  He  has  a herd  of  300  thorough- 
breds on  his  farm,  and  at  a recent  slaughter  his 
two-year-olds  dressed  from  64  to  67  per  cent.  They 
averaged  from  1,450  to  1,700  pounds,  live  weight, 
though  the  ordinary  two-year-old  averages  only  800 
to  900  pounds.  Mr.  Singerly  is  paying  almost  as 
much  attention  to  the  development  of  trotting  horses 
in  Kentucky  as  to  cattle  in  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Sing- 
erly was  the  owner  of  the  Temple  Theatre,  on  Chest- 
nut street,  Philadelphia,  which  was  burned  about 
two  years  ago,  causing  a loss  of  nearly  $200,000. 
The  theatre,  which  was  situated  in  the  old  Masonic 
Hall,  was  the  most  beautiful  one  in  the  city,  and  it 
was  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Singerly  to  make  it  the  fin- 
est, as  regards  interior  decorations,  in  the  world. 
He  would  have  visited  Europe  with  the  object  of 
obtaining  ideas  from  the  great  amusement  palaces 
of  the  Continent.  Two  men  were  killed  by  falling 
walls  at  the  Temple  Theatre  fire,  one  of  whom  had  a 
wife.  Mr.  Singerly  at  once  granted  her  an  annuity  of 
$260,  payable  $5  weekly,  and  the  principal  ($5,200) 
will  be  paid  to  the  children  at  the  death  of  their 
mother.  The  Sunday  concerts  in  Fairmount  Park 
were  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Singerly,  and  have  been 


maintained  for  a number  of  years  by  the  subscrip- 
tions of  seven  citizens,  headed  by  The  Record 
publisher.  He  also  gave  to  the  city  a toboggan 
slide  that  is  larger  than  any  other  in  the  country, 
measuring  2,200  feet  from  start  to  finish,  and  having 
a fall  of  132  feet.  He  is  exceedingly  fond  of  sports. 
He  has  a fine  stable  of  fast  horses,  and  has  built  a 
fine  steel  yacht  for  his  private  use.  Since  1856  Mr. 
Singerly  has  taken  an  active  part  in  politics  on  the 
Democratic  side.  He  has  never  held  a political 
office,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  accept  one. 
Recently  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commission- 
ers of  Fairmount  Park,  which  is  a position  of  honor 
and  trust,  but  not  of  profit.  Socially,  Mr.  Singerly 
is  companionable  and  entertaining. 

♦ 

JOHN  C.  BULLITT. 

The  workings  of  the  beneficent  Charter  under 
which  the  city  of  Philadelphia  is  now  governed  is 
a monument  of  which  any  man  might  well  be  proud. 
It  is  acknowledged  to  be  endowed  with  the  true 
principles  of  government,  and  the  spirit  of  practical 
business  sense  that  places  it  alongside  of  the  most 
complete  instruments  of  its  kind  possessed  by  any 
municipality  in  the  world.  John  C.  Bullitt,  the 
author  of  this  well  appreciated  reform,  is  as  much 
associated  with  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  city 
of  Penn  as  any  one  within  her  gates,  and  this  can 
be  said  without  exaggeration,  or  without  disparage- 
ment of  any  of  the  thousands  of  public-spirited 
citizens  who  have  grown  with  her  growth,  pros- 
pered  with  her  prosperity,  and  have  shown  by  their 
works,  their  faith  in  that  community  of  interest  ex- 
isting in  society.  As  a lawyer,  as  a statesman,  as  a 
man  of  affairs,  Mr.  Bullitt  has  no  superior  in  the 
whole  of  the  Keystone  State,  and  his  fellow-citizens 
delight  to  make  this  merited  acknowledgment. 
John  C.  Bullitt  comes  of  a sturdy  stock,  sturdy  in 
its  mental  as  well  as  its  physical  strength.  The 
paternal  ancestor  of  the  family  in  America  was 
Benjamin  Bullitt,  a French  Huguenot,  who,  with 
others,  fled  from  the  historic  province  of  Languedoc, 
after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  to  es- 
cape the  persecutions  that  followed  during  the 
troublous  days  when  France  was  the  bloodiest 
ground  in  all  Europe.  His  father  was  William  C. 
Bullitt,  and  his  mother  Mildred  Ann  Fry,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Joshua  Fry,  who  came  to  this  country  pre- 
vious to  the  Revolution,  and  was  a prominent  and 
honorable  figure  in  the  early  Colonial  history  of  the 
Old  Dominion.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born 
in  Jefferson  County,  Kentucky,  on  the  10th  day  of 
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February,  1824,  and  spent  his  boyhood  days  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  birthplace.  He  was  educated  at 
Center  College,  Danville,  Kentucky,  and  was  grad- 
uated from  that  institution  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
carrying  off  the  honors  of  his  class.  A natural  taste 
for  the  law  led  him  to  its  study,  and  he  took  a three 
years’  course  at  the  University  of  Lexington.  Imme- 
diately upon  attaining  his  majority  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  and,  in  September  of 
that  year,  removed  to  Clarksville,  Tennessee,  where 
he  began  the  practice  of  the  profession  in  which  he 
has  proven  an  ornament  and  an  ennobling  influence 
from  that  day  to  this.  The  very  first  case  of  any 
importance  that  the  young  lawyer  had,  demonstra- 
ted that  he  possessed  not  only  the  courage  of  his 
convictions,  but  the  pluck  and  the  grit  to  maintain 
them.  The  incident  is  worth  relating,  as  it  has  a 
bearing  on  the  character  of  the  man,  and  gives  the 
key-note  of  his  steady  and  continuous  success  in 
after  life.  A man  named  Johnson  had  settled  in 
Clarksville,  opening  a shoe  store  and  stocking  it 
with  a lot  of  leather.  He  was  a Methodist  exhorter, 
and  his  earnestness,  and  powerful  though  homely 
similes,  soon  made  him  a great  favorite  with  the 
townspeople.  Several  months  later  a man  named 
Moon  settled  in  the  town,  and  it  appeared  that  he 
was  a creditor  of  Johnson’s,  having  sold  him  the 
stock  of  leather  with  which  he  started  business. 
Several  efforts  were  made  by  Moon  to  collect  the 
debt,  but  without  avail.  At  last  Moon,  who  was  a 
man  of  violent  temper,  threatened  to  kill  Johnson 
if  the  money  was  not  paid  in  twenty-four  hours. 
It  was  not  paid,  and  Moon  shot  Johnson  dead,  as  he 
said  he  would.  The  excitement  was  intense.  The 
people  became  exceedingly  angry,  and  wanted  to 
lynch  Moon  on  the  spot.  He  was  arrested  and  taken 
into  court,  guarded  by  a file  of  soldiers.  The  pris- 
oner was  asked  if  he  had  any  counsel,  and  he 
replied  in  the  negative.  Such  was  the  popular  feel- 
ing that  not  a lawyer  in  the  county  had  offered  his 
services,  and  when  the  Court  asked  the  question, 
and  looked  about  the  court-room,  every  lawyer  save 
one  had  disappeared.  That  one  who  remained 
watching  the  threatening  populace,  was  John  C. 
Bullitt.  The  Court  immediately  assigned  him  to 
defend  the  accused.  The  young  lawyer  accepted 
the  trust  without  a moment’s  hesitation,  and  sought 
to  have  a private  conference  with  his  client,  which 
was  fora  time  resisted  by  a deputy-sheriff,  who  had 
to  be  commanded  by  the  Court  to  leave  lawyer  and 
client  together  for  an  hour.  The  cause  was  a des- 
perate one.  The  people  were  clamorous,  and  there 
really  appeared  no  line  of  defence  for  the  young 
lawyer  to  take.  For  a few  moments  he  meditated. 
Then  he  suddenly  remembered  that  there  was  a 
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statute  on  the  books,  that  whenever  a resident  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee  believed  that  he  could  not 
have  a fair  trial  at  the  first  term  of  Court,  owing  to 
public  excitement  and  prejudice,  he  could  make 
affidavit  thereto,  and  be  entitled  to  a continuance. 
This  was  acted  upon  immediately.  The  affidavit 
was  drawn  up,  and  the  defence  asked  for  a contin- 
uance until  the  next  term.  Wiley  Johnson,  the 
prosecuting  attorney,  while  a kindly,  well-meaning 
man,  had  an  imperious  air,  which  long  tenure  of 
office  had  given  him.  He  vehemently  opposed  the 
motion,  and  used  such  vigorous,  fiery  language,  as 
to  almost  drive  the  people  in  the  crowded  court- 
room into  a frenzy.  When  Mr.  Bullitt  arose  to  ad- 
dress the  court,  there  were  angry  mutterings,  but 
the  young  man  never  faltered  for  an  instant.  Clear- 
ly, succinctly,  and  with  great  deliberation,  he  read 
the  law,  and  demanded  in  the  name  of  right  and 
justice,  that  the  law  should  be  obeyed.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  the  Judge  was  a man  of  courage  and 
decision  of  character.  Nothing  could  swerve  him 
from  what  he  believed  to  be  his  duty.  He  listened 
patiently  to  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  de- 
fendant, and  then,  greatly  to  the  surprise  of  the 
prosecuting  attorney,  not  only  ruled  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Bullitt’s  motion,  but  upheld  every  point  which  the 
young  attorney  had  advanced  in  making  his  plea. 
The  continuance  was  granted,  and  when  the  lawyer 
left  the  court-room  he  was  followed  by  a crowd, 
and  some  decidedly  uncomplimentary  remarks  were 
made.  Nothing  daunted  by  these  threatening  looks, 
Mr.  Bullitt  turned,  and  singling  out  a man  who  had 
been  more  noisy  than  the  others,  rebuked  him  so 
severely  and  with  such  effect,  that  the  fellow  apolo- 
gized and  withdrew  his  offensive  remarks.  Before 
the  next  term  of  court  came  around,  Mr.  Bullitt 
discovered  that  Moon  had  once  been  insane,  and 
asked  for  a second  continuance,  which  was  granted. 
When  trial  was  at  length  reached,  Mr.  Bullitt  had 
left  Clarksville,  but  the  lawyer  who  afterwards  took 
charge  of  the  case  profited  so  well  by  his  prede- 
cessor’s work  that  the  defendant  escaped  with 
a sentence  of  twenty  years  imprisonment.  The 
courage  and  persistence  of  the  young  lawyer  exci- 
ted the  greatest  admiration,  and  those  who  in  the 
first  place  had  been  most  vigorous  in  denouncing 
him,  were  the  first  to  bid  him  Godspeed,  when  he 
left  the  town  to  return  to  Louisville.  Mr.  Bullitt 
remained  in  that  city  until  1849,  when  he  determined 
to  seek  a broader  field  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
whose  bar  was  then  graced  by  famous  lawyers 
whose  names  have  passed  into  history  as  the  giants 
of  their  profession.  The  lamented  David  Paul 
Brown  was  then  at  the  zenith  of  his  reputation  as 
an  advocate.  The  Binneys,  the  Biddles,  the  Prices, 
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the  Cadwaladers,  and  all  the  famous  old  families  who 
had  each  contributed  an  intellectual  flower  to  the 
profession,  were  there.  It  was  entering  an  arena 
with  mighty  men — the  legal  gladiators  of  the  day, 
but  young  Bullitt  threw  down  his  gauntlet  with  a 
confidence  and  a determination  that  could  leave  no 
doubt  of  his  intention  to  do  battle  with  the  best  of 
them.  He  was  alone,  a stranger,  without  influence, 
and  entirely  reliant  upon  his  own  efforts.  This 
prominent  characteristic  of  the  Bullitt  family 
was  never  more  strongly  developed  than  in  this 
particular  member  of  it.  Although  in  no  sense 
an  egotist,  the  young  man  had  a wonder- 
ful amount  of  self  reliance,  and  without  any 
misgivings,  entered  upon  the  struggle.  He 
was  then  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  his  first 
important  case  was  in  taking  charge  of  the  assets 
of  the  Schuylkill  Bank,  an  institution  which  had 
been  decreed  to  the  Bank  of  Kentucky  to  make 
good  the  losses  of  the  latter,  by  reason  of  the  over- 
issue of  their  stock  by  the  cashier  of  the  former 
bank.  Virgil  Me  Knight,  the  President  of  the  Bank 
of  Kentucky,  had  implicit  confidence  in  the  ability 
and  integrity  of  Mr.  Bullitt,  and  felt  sure  that,  while 
quite  a young  man  to  entrust  with  such  a responsi- 
bility, his  judgment  was  ripe  beyond  his  years. 
And  so  it  proved.  The  property  consisted  of  bonds, 
stocks,  real  estate  in  Philadelphia  and  coal  lands  in 
Schuylkill  County.  The  young  lawyer  conducted 
the  sale  of  these  assets  with  rare  skill.  Everything 
was  left  to  his  judgment,  and  he  proved  his  busi- 
ness ability  and  lawyer-like  tact  to  his  clients  by 
securing  or  paying  to  them  the  sum  of  $900,000. 
This  gave  him  a deserved  reputation,  and  business 
men  and  bankers  who  had  litigation  to  look  after 
eagerly  sought  his  services.  It  was  just  about  this 
time  that  Mr.  Bullitt  began  to  take  an  active  inter- 
est in  matters  political.  He  had  been  educated  as 
a Whig,  and  was  a strong  admirer  and  ardent  sup- 
porter of  the  doctrines  of  Henry  Clay.  In  the  early 
part  of  1850  there  was  a good  deal  of  excitement 
over  the  proposed  legislation  in  Congress  concern- 
ing the  encouragement  of  slavery  in  the  newly  ac- 
quired Territory  of  New  Mexico.  The  South 
claimed  that  thejr  should  be  protected  by  law  in 
their  effort  to  introduce  slavery  into  New  Mexico 
and  California.  The  anti-slavery  people  in  the 
North  opposed  this  sentiment  vigorously,  and  were 
united  against  any  further  extension  of  the  traffic. 
Excitement  was  high.  President  Taylor  attempted 
to  smooth  over  the  difficulty,  but  the  Southern 
slaveholders  would  not  listen  to  him.  The  situa- 
tion was  getting  critical  when  Henry  Clay  stepped 
into  the  breach  with  his  “Compromise  Resolu- 
tions,” which  were  received  with  respectful  consid- 


eration by  the  more  conservative  men  of  the  South, 
and  with  great  enthusiasm  in  the  North.  Philadel- 
phia, always  loyal,  was  the  stronghold  of  the  anti- 
slavery sentiment.  Her  merchants  were  influential, 
and  her  commercial  welfare  was  of  the  greatest 
importance.  It  was  resolved  to  hold  a monster 
meeting  irrespective  of  party,  to  indorse  the  wise 
and  conservative  plan  offered  by  the  Kentucky 
Senator.  Mr.  Bullitt  was  at  that  time  living  at  the 
old  United  States  Hotel.  John  Price  Wetherill,  one 
of  Philadelphia’s  most  respected  merchants,  was  in 
the  same  house,  and,  finding  in  Mr.  Bullitt  an  en- 
thusiastic supporter  of  Whig  doctrines,  he  prevailed 
upon  him  to  become  one  of  a committee  appointed 
to  secure  speakers  for  the  occasion.  It  was  ar- 
ranged that  Mr.  Wetherill  should  preside,  and 
speeches  should  be  made  by  ex-Mayor  John  Swift, 
Charles  Gibbons,  Isaac  Hazleliurst,  James  Page  and 
Mr.  Bullitt.  The  meeting,  which  was  largely  at- 
tended, was  held  in  the  Chinese  Museum  building 
on  Ninth  street  below  Chestnut,  and  the  young  Ken- 
tuckian distinguished  himself  in  an  effective  ad- 
dress which  the  audience  received  with  applause 
and  cheers.  This  was  Mr.  Bullitt’s  first  public  ap- 
pearance as  a speaker.  When  the  Whig  party  was 
dissolved,  Mr.  Bullitt  became  a Democrat,  and  was 
as  courageous  in  the  maintenance  of  his  political 
views  as  he  had  previously  been  with  every  ques- 
tion with  which  he  had  to  deal.  The  change  he 
made  did  not  meet  with  popular  approval,  but  he 
was  thoroughly  sincere  and  nothing  could  swerve 
him  after  he  had  once  taken  a stand.  While  he  op- 
posed secession,  he  was  not  in  favor  of  the  extreme 
views  taken  by  the  Republican  party,  and  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  was  pre- 
cipitated more  by  the  blind  enthusiasm  of  contending 
factions  than  by  any  other  cause.  His  argumenta- 
tive powers  were  frequently  displayed  on  the  burn- 
ing topics  of  the  hour,  and  never  to  better  advan- 
tage than  in  1862,  when  he  wrote  his  opinion  on  the 
habeas  corpus  controversy,  answering  the  argument 
advanced  by  the  late  Horace  Binney.  This  was  en- 
titled “A  Review  of  Mr.  Binney’s  pamphlet  of  the 
Privilege  of  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  under  the 
Constitution,”  and  was  acknowledged  by  lawyers 
in  general,  and  Mr.  Binney  in  particular,  as  a mas- 
terpiece of  controversial  logic.  Mr.  Bullitt’s  prac- 
tice grew  steadily.  While  he  found  time  to  take 
part  in  all  movements  of  public  importance,  he  in 
nowise  neglected  his  legal  business.  His  ability  to 
untangle  tangled  legal  skeins,  and  to  advise  in 
cases,  where  advice  was  more  valuable  than  litiga- 
tion, became  well  known,  and  he  was  constantly  be- 
ing called  upon  to  exercise  these  functions.  His 
peculiar  fitness  for  such  work  was  exemplified  in 
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the  case  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Company, 
which  he  dragged  out  of  the  slough  of  its  legal  com- 
plications. A syndicate  of  capitalists  undertook  to 
re-organize  the  Company,  and  called  in  Mr.  Bidlittto 
assist  and  advise  them.  Under  his  careful  and  pru- 
dent advice  they  succeeded  beyond  the  most  san- 
guine hopes  of  the  stockholders,  and  placed  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Company  in  a more 
secure  position  than  it  had  occupied  for  years,  ac- 
complishing a result,  unequaled  in  the  history  of 
commercial  litigation,  of  negotiating  amicably, 
and  without  a judicial  sale  or  aid  of  a bankrupt 
court,  the  re-organization  of  an  insolvent  corpora- 
tion owing  millions  of  dollars  represented  by  vari- 
ous classes  of  securities.  After  the  Chicago  and 
Boston  fires  there  began  a shrinkage  in  values,  due 
to  the  sudden  putting  upon  the  market  of  first-class 
securities  by  the  insurance  companies  to  realize  the 
money  needed  to  pay  their  losses,  and  the  result 
was  most  disastrous  to  enterprises  which  were  de- 
pendent upon  the  sale  of  their  securities.  Pre- 
vious to  these  fires,  the  country  had  been  so  pros- 
perous, and  the  demand  for  investment  securities 
had  been  so  great,  that  an  immense  impetus  had 
been  given  to  the  building  of  railroads.  Enter- 
prises were  being  projected  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  especially  in  the  Northwest.  The  Northern 
Pacific  Road  was  one  of  the  most  prominent.  Its 
original  projectors  had  become  frightened,  and  Jay 
Cooke  and  Company  undertook  the  completion  of 
the  work.  This  banking  firm,  it  will  be  remembered, 
had  been  the  agents  of  the  Government  in  disposing 
of  loans,  and  had  unusual  facilities  for  so  doing. 
Up  to  1871,  it  looked  as  though  the  country  had  en- 
tered upon  a great  era  of  prosperity.  Gold  was 
still  selling  at  a premium,  values  were  inflated,  and 
there  existed  a fictitious  prosperity  that  deceived 
the  unthinking  into  the  belief  that  we  were  on  the 
top  wave  of  commercial  success.  In  the  summer 
of  1873,  the  cloud  began  to  show  signs  of  bursting, 
and  on  the  18th  day  of  September  it  did  burst  and 
deluged  the  country.  Jay  Cooke  was  an  enterpris- 
ing man,  full  of  vim  and  spirit,  and  he  had  the 
greatest  confidence  in  the  Northern  Pacific.  The 
firm  had  a number  of  other  large  enterprises  on 
hand  at  the  same  time,  and  their  business  expanded 
to  such  proportions  as  to  be  almost  beyond  their 
control.  When  the  money  market  began  to  tighten, 
they  became  embarrassed  and  made  every  effort  to 
relieve  themselves,  but  without  avail,  and,  on  that 
warm  September  morning,  the  great  banking-house 
of  Jay  Cooke  & Co.  was  forced  to  announce  that  it 
had  suspended  payment.  This  -was  like  toppling 
over  a row  of  bricks.  One  bank  after  another 
closed  its  doors.  The  streets  were  filled  with  ex- 


cited depositors  clamoring  for  their  money.  Half 
a dozen  old  financial  rocks  managed  to  withstand 
the  storm,  but  no  one  to  this  day  knows  how  close 
they  were  to  destruction.  At  the  time  of  Jay 
Cooke’s  failure,  Mr.  Bullitt  was  engaged  with  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  of  which  he  was  a mem- 
ber. It  was  holding  its  session  on  Spruce  street, 
below  Sixth,  perfecting  the  instrument  which  be- 
came the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  in  1874. 
Word  was  brought  of  the  crash,  and  knowing  the 
excitement  that  would  ensue  on  Third  street,  Mr. 
Bullitt  excused  himself  and  left  for  his  office.  On 
his  way  he  began  revolving  in  his  mind  the  persecu- 
tions to  which  Robert  Morris,  the  first  governmental 
financier,  and  Nicholas  Biddle,  the  second,  had 
been  subjected,  and  he  at  once  resolved  to  do  all  in 
his  power  to  protect  Mr.  Cooke  and  his  associates 
from  the  annoyances  that  had  followed  their  illus- 
trious predecessors  when  misfortune  overtook  them. 
Mr.  Bullitt  was  sent  for  by  the  embarrassed  bankers, 
and,  arriving  at  their  offices,  found  the  situation 
gloomy  indeed.  He  at  once  set  about  getting  down 
to  the  bottom  facts,  and  astonished  Mr.  Cooke  and  his 
partners  by  the  pertinence  of  his  inquiries  and  the 
quickness  of  his  decisions.  He  seemed  to  grasp 
the  condition  of  affairs  instantly,  and  to  know  just 
how,  when  and  where  the  remedy  should  be  ap- 
plied. After  several  days’  study  he  was  ready  to 
make  a proposition  to  the  creditors,  which  was  to 
allow  Mr.  Cooke  to  manage  the  estate  and  pay 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  indebtedness.  This, 
however,  was  found  to  be  impossible  and  the  firm 
was  forced  into  bankruptcy.  Then  came  a brilliant 
stroke.  Through  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Mr. 
Bullitt,  the  creditors  were  induced  to  have  a trustee 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  winding  up  the  estate. 
This  was  particularly  difficult  of  accomplishment, 
but  was  successful  at  last,  despite  the  fact  that  even 
Judge  Cadwalader,  who  passed  upon  the  adjudica- 
tion, was  strongly  opposed  to  it.  Edwin  M.  Lewis 
was  made  trustee,  and  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Bullitt’s 
method  of  settlement  was  shown  in  the  gradual  but 
eventual  payment  of  all  the  creditors.  Of  the  many 
causes  which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  eminent 
counsel  in  the  Philadelphia  courts,  the  “ Whitaker 
Will  Case  ” is  one  of  the  most  celebrated.  It  was  a 
conspiracy  on  the  part  of  several  persons — two  of 
them  unscrupulous  lawyers — to  secure  by  the  for- 
gery of  a will,  the  estate  of  one  Robert  Whitaker, 
valued  at  upwards  of  a million  dollars.  The  care 
and  cunning  with  which  the  crime  was  committed, 
the  astuteness  with  which  the  conspirators  covered 
their  tracks,  and  the  extraordinary  efforts  required 
to  defeat  the  rascally  plot,  made  the  case  almost  as 
famous  in  America  as  the  Ticliborne  case  was  in 
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England.  To  Mr.  Bullitt  belongs  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing defeated  the  conspiracy  and  sending  the  prin- 
cipal conspirators  to  jail.  The  case  of  General  Fitz 
John  Porter  is  one  known  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  For  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury had  this  gallant  soldier  rested  under  the  stigma 
of  the  finding  of  a court-martial  which  deprived 
him  of  all  that  a soldier  holds  dear — his  honor. 
Far  back  in  1862,  while  on  the  battlefield  at  the 
second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  he  had  been  found  guilty 
of  unsoldierly  conduct  and  cowardice  by  a court- 
martial,  that,  as  was  afterwards  proved,  was  con- 
vened for  the  purpose  of  offering  a sacrifice  to  the 
people,  then  fearful  lest  victory  should  not  rest 
with  Northern  arms.  He  had  sought  time  after 
time  to  have  this  stain  on  his  valor  and  his  manhood 
wiped  off,  but  unsuccessfully.  With  the  growing 
years  it  seemed  that  justice  fled  further  and  further 
away,  and  this  gallant  gentleman,  whose  sword  was 
never  sheathed  when  his  country  was  in  danger,  be- 
gan to  almost  despair  of  being  restored  to  the  rank 
which  was  justly  his,  and  which  he  had  ever  hon- 
ored. To  the  ability,  perseverance  and  masterly 
management  of  John  C.  Bullitt,  General  Fitz  John 
Porter  owes  the  reversal  of  this  unjust  finding,  and 
the  placing  of  him  before  the  Nation  in  his  true  light, 
a soldierly  soldier,  a manly  man,  who  for  twenty- 
five  years  had  been  denied  that  of  which  he  had 
heen  robbed  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  defend- 
ing the  flag  that  he  loved.  It  was  in  the  spring  of 
1878  when  General  Porter  called  upon  Mr.  Bullitt 
to  seek  his  aid  in  making  another  effort  to  get  jus- 
tice, and  the  lawyer  feeling  the  righteousness  of 
the  soldier’s  cause,  gave  up  a trip  to  Europe  and 
pitched  heart  and  soul  into  the  case.  The  result  of 
Mr.  Bullitt’s  effort  is  a matter  of  well-remembered 
history.  He  proved  that  General  Porter,  instead  of 
being  derelict  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  on  the 
memorable  29th  and  30tli  of  August,  was  deserving 
of  the  highest  praise ; that  the  facts  were  totally  at 
variance  with  the  evidence  given  before  the  court- 
martial.  General  McDowell,  on  whose  testimony 
the  court  had  depended  to  convict  General  Porter 
of  the  charges  made  against  him,  was  put  through 
a rigid  cross  examination  by  Mr.  Bullitt,  and  was 
forced  to  admit  that  nearly  every  statement  he 
made  at  the  original  trial  had  either  been  a gross 
exaggeration  or  was  unsustained  by  the  facts.  The 
Board  of  Inquiry  was  in  session  for  nearly  eight 
months,  part  of  the  time  at  West  Point  and  part  at 
Governor’s  Island.  After  the  finding  of  the  Board, 
General  Porter  made  several  efforts  to  have  a bill 
passed  by  Congress,  restoring  him  to  his  former 
rank  in  the  army,  and  in  the  session  of  1883-4  the 
bill  passed  both  Houses,  but  was  vetoed  by  Presi- 


dent Arthur.  This  drew  forth  a written  opinion 
from  Mr.  Bullitt,  in  which  he  maintained  that  the 
ground  taken  by  the  President  was  untenable.  In 
1885-6  another  bill  was  passed,  authorizing  the 
President  to  restore  General  Porter  to  his  former 
rank.  This  was  signed  by  President  Cleveland, 
and  tardy  justice  had  made  a partial  righting  of  a 
great  wrong.  Mr.  Bullitt’s  friends  believe  that  the 
crowning  triumph  of  his  eventful  life  was  the 
planning  and  draughting  of  the  new  Charter  for  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  which  is  familiarly  known  in 
every  household  in  the  Quaker  City  as  the  “ Bullitt 
Bill.”  This  arduous  task  was  begun  without  fee, 
reward,  or  promise  of  reward,  in  1876,  under  direc- 
tion of  Governor  Hartranft.  Mr.  Bullitt  was  one  of 
a Commission  appointed  to  devise  a better  method 
for  the  government  of  cities  of  the  first  class,  which 
meant  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  two  years  of  laborious,  faithful  work 
were  expended  in  formulating  a plan  which  should 
be  superior  to  the  method  then  in  vogue,  the  Leg- 
islature took  no  action.  In  1882,  with  Henry  C. 
Lea  and  others,  Mr.  Bullitt  prepared  a bill  entitled 
“An  Act  to  provide  for  the  better  government  of 
cities  of  the  first  class  of  the  Commonwealth.”  The 
City  Councils  of  Philadelphia  awoke  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject,  and  a joint  special  committee 
was  appointed  to  prepare  and  present  an  improved 
method  of  municipal  government.  Mr.  Bullitt’s 
ideas  were  faithfully  followed,  and  in  1885  the  Leg- 
islature passed  the  bill  and  it  went  into  effect  on 
April  1,  1887.  The  new  Charter  vests  all  the  re- 
sponsibility in  the  Mayor,  reduces  the  number  of 
incongruous  departments  from  seventeen  to  three, 
and  simplifies  the  method  of  government  in  similar 
ratio  in  every  direction.  Edwin  11.  Fitler  was  the 
first  Mayor  to  take  office  under  the  new  charter,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  law  has  been  administered, 
and  the  smoothness  with  which  the  municipal 
machinery  began  to  move  as  soon  as  Mr.  Fitler 
took  hold  of  the  lever,  demonstrated  abundantly 
the  boon  that  Mr.  Bullitt  had  given  his  fellow  citi- 
zens. His  course  through  life  has  been  upright, 
and  he  has  always  been  found  on  the  side  of  the  op- 
pressed. He  is  a man  of  strong  convictions,  and  in 
his  dealings  with  men  is  ever  courteous,  hut  always 
resolute,  unwavering  and  straightforward.  Mr. 
Bullitt’s  home  life  has  been  particularly  happy,  and 
he  has  been  blessed  with  a large  and  interesting 
family.  He  married  Miss  Therese  Langhorne,  who 
died  April  30,  1881.  He  has  seven  children  living  : 
Therese  L.,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Coles,  of  the  United 
States  Navy;  William  C.,  President  of  the  Poca- 
hontas Coal  Company ; Logan  McKnight,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Coal  Company ; 
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Julia,  wife  of  Frank  M.  Dick,  of  Philadelphia; 
Helen,  wife  of  Walter  Rogers  Furness,  of  Philadel- 
phia; James  F.  Bullitt,  a student  of  law,  and  John 
C.  Bullitt,  Jr.,  now  at  college. 


MOKTON  Me  MICHAEL. 

Foe  over  fifty  years  actively  employed  in  journal- 
ism, most  conspicuously  as  the  proprietor  and  con- 
ductor of  the  North  American  and  the  United  States 
Gazette, — which  he  consolidated,  and  which  is  now 
the  oldest  daily  journal  in  the  country, — an  orator  of 
power,  a politician  of  the  highest  type,  a statesman, 
a leader  in  the  social  life  of  the  city  and  in  the  pub- 
lic affairs  of  municipality,  Commonwealth  and 
Nation,  Morton  McMichael  perhaps  impressed  him- 
self more  thoroughly  upon  the  community, ' and 
exercised  a greater  measure  of  and  more  varied 
strength  than  any  man  of  his  time.  In  his  later 
years  too,  there  was  no  one  who,  throughout  the 
State,  commanded  so  universally  the  respect  and 
regard  of  his  fellow  citizens  of  all  parties.  His 
career  was  an  exceptional  one,  as  regarded  its 
length, activity,  the  multifarious  nature  of  its  achieve- 
ments, and  its  success.  Morton  McMichael  was  born 
in  Burlington  County,  N.  J. , on  the  2d  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1807,  and  his  early  education  was  acquired  in 
his  native  place,  but  the  family  removing  to  Phila- 
delphia when  he  was  quite  young,  he  completed  his 
course  of  studies  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  then  read  law  with  the  distinguished  David  Paul 
Brown,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1827,  when 
only  twenty  years  of  age.  Very  little  of  his  atten- 
tion, however,  -was  to  be  devoted  to  the  legal  pro- 
fession, for  he  had  already  discovered  his  literary 
and  journalistic  taste  and  ability,  and  nearly  all  the 
strength  of  his  young  manhood  and  vigorous  intel- 
lect naturally  flowed  in  those  channels.  As  early  as 
1826  he  succeeded  T.  Cottrell  Clarke  as  editor  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  a journal  which  had  been 
established  five  years  before  as  an  outgrowth  of 
Benjamin  Franklin' s Pennsylvania  Gazette,  which 
was  originated  in  1728.  He  became  editor-in-chief 
of  the  new  Saturday  Courier  in  1831,  and  in  1830, 
associated  with  Louis  A.  Godey  and  Joseph  C.  Neal, 
began  the  publication  of  the  Saturday  News.  In 
1844  he  and  Neal  were  the  editors  of  the  Saturday 
Gazette,  commonly  called  Neal's  Saturday  Gazette. 
On  January  1,  1847,  he  became  associated  with 
George  R.  Graham,  under  the  firm  name  of  Graham 
and  McMichael,  as  proprietors  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican, first  issued  under  that  name  on  March  26, 
1839,  but  which  had  in  a few  months  absorbed  the 


Daily  Advertiser,  on  the  lineal  descent  of  which 
journal  the  North  American  very  justly  bases  its 
claim  of  seniority  over  all  the  daily  newspapers  of 
the  United  States.  The  Commercial  Herald  and  the 
Philadelphia  Gazette  had  also  passed  from  individual 
existence  to  give  strength  to  the  new  aspirant  for 
public  favor,  which  soon  became  prosperous  and 
powerful.  Before  the  first  year  of  Mr.  McMichael’s 
joint  ownership  of  the  North  American  had  expired, 
the  paper  was  further  advanced  in  value  and  in- 
fluence by  its  absorption  of  the  United  States  Gaz  tte , 
quite  a phenomenal  measure  when  it  is  taken  into 
consideration  that  the  two  journals  were  of  like 
character  and  standing,  both  prosperous,  both  ad- 
vocating the  doctrines  of  the  Whigs,  and  the  policy 
of  protection,  both  giving  great  attention  to  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  of  city  and 
State,  and  both  much  the  same  in  general  tone  and 
class  of  patronage.  From  these  very  facts,  however, 
it  was  evident  to  Mr.  McMichael  that  neither  journal 
could  reasonably  hope  for  much  increase  in  pros- 
perity while  the  other  existed,  and  it  was  the  recog- 
nition of  this  situation  which  led  him  to  suggest 
the  consolidation.  Dr.  Robert  M.  Bird,  who  had 
formerly  been  identified  with  the  press  of  the  city, 
but  then  living  in  retirement  at  New  Castle,  Del., 
furnished  a portion  of  the  capital,  and,  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  firm  of  Graham  & McMichael,  in 
August,  1848,  became  a partner  with  Morton  McMi- 
chael, under  the  firm  name  of  McMichael  & Bird. 
The  North  American  had  been  published  at  the 
north-east  corner  of  Fourth  and  Chestnut  streets, 
but,  after  the  consolidation,  the  publication  office 
was  located  at  No.  132  S.  Third  street,  from  whence 
it  was  removed  in  1878  to  its  present  location  at  the 
north-west  corner  of  Seventh  and  Chestnut  streets, 
Mr.  McMichael,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Bird  in  1854, 
became  the  sole  owner  of  the  property,  and  he  ex- 
ercised active  personal  supervision  over  its  editor- 
ial and  business  departments,  until  a few  years 
prior  to  his  death  in  1879,  when  he  withdrew  from 
the  more  onerous  line  of  duties,  being  succeeded  in 
the  editorial  department  by  his  son,  Clayton  McMi- 
chael, who  soon  showed  that  he  had  inherited 
journalistic  acumen,  while  another  son,  Walter 
McMichael,  became  general  business  manager.  Mr. 
McMichael,  during  his  long  ownership  of  the  North 
American,  advanced  its  influence  and  value  by 
methods  which  were  usually  conservative,  even 
slow,  but  sure  and  solid.  It  has  been  prized  as  a 
commercial  paper,  and  its  circulation  has  been 
largely  among  business  men,  though  it  has  also 
been  a favorite  family  journal,  because  of  the  purity 
of  its  tone.  Its  weekly  and  tri-weekly  editions  have 
had  a good  country  circulation.  It  became  Repub- 
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lican  in  politics,  by  a natural  progression  from  its 
advocacy  of  the  Whig  party,  but  it  has  at  times  in- 
dependently dissented  from  the  prescribed  political 
creed.  It  is,  and  has  ever  been,  a strong  supporter 
of  the  protection  of  American  industries,  and  is 
considered  the  especial  exponent  of  the  views  of 
Philadelphia  manufacturers.  Col.  John  W.  Forney, 
speaking  of  Mr.  McMichael  as  a journalist,  in  a 
memorial  address  delivered  before  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Society,  drew  the  following  characteriza- 
tion : “ His  newspaper  was  characteristically  clean, 
pure,  elevated,  impersonal.  He  never  wrote  or 
talked  about  himself ; never  spoke  of  an  adversary 
by  name,  unless  he  had  cause  to  praise  him  ; and 
never  stained  his  pages  by  printing  scandal.  * * 
* * I know  there  are  those  who  sneer  at  what  they 
call  the  ultra  decorum  of  such  an  example ; men 
who  think  that  our  fast  age  requires  fierce,  fast  wri- 
ting, and  that  modern  progress  means  modern 
pruriency.  So  much  do  I differ  from  them  that  I 
feel  I may  refer  them  to  themselves  to  disprove 
their  own  argument,  in  a word,  to  the  extraordi- 
nary improvement  of  the  newspapers  of  all  coun- 
tries during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Take  the 
Philadelphia  papers  of  to-day  and  place  them  side 
by  side  with  the  Philadelphia  papers  of  forty  years 
ago,  even  with  the  journals  when  Morton  McMi- 
chael began  to  write  for  Atkinson  & Alexander’s 
daily  Chronicle , and  the  difference  is  even  more 
marked  than  it  is  between  the  old  Conestoga  wagon 
and  the  modern  steam  engine.  For  this  unspeak- 
able change  in  journalism,  so  productive  of  sweeter 
manners  and  better  laws,  we  are  more  indebted  to 
Morton  McMichael  than  to  any  other  contemporary 
character.  But,  because  he  was  a gentleman,  proud 
of  his  great  profession,  he  was  not  therefore  a car- 
pet knight.  No  one  could  strike  deeper,  quicker  or 
surer,  and  if  he  did  not  use  the  battle-axe  or  the 
broadsword,  he  wielded  lighter  weapons  with  fatal 
effect.  A conservative  by  birth  and  breeding,  he 
kindled  instantly  at  wrong  or  injustice.  All  his  im- 
pulses were  chivalric.”  He  had  high  abilities  in 
other  than  the  journalistic  sphere,  but  it  was  un- 
doubtedly there  that  his  greatest  potentiality  was 
exercised  and  his  greatest  usefulness  exerted.  It 
was  the  strength  and  the  logical  devotion  to  a nat- 
ural sequence  of  progressive  ideas,  always  arguing 
right  before  expediency  with  a courage  that  was 
invincible,  which  won  for  his  journal  the  unqualified 
admiration  of  earnest  men,  and  made  his  counsel 
sought  for  by  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  and  Republi- 
can parties.  Such  statesmen  as  Webster,  Clay, 
Clayton,  Lincoln,  Seward,  Chase,  Blaine  and  a host 
of  others  were  his  friends  and  correspondents. 
They  appreciated  his  intimate  and  minute  knowl- 


edge of  the  needs  of  the  great  protectional  party  of 
the  country,  and  his  broad,  though  conservative 
views,  and  they  valued  his  advice  accordingly. 
While  he  had  a potential  voice  in  National  and  State 
affairs,  he  was  none  the  less  devoted  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  city.  Indeed  he  had  a deep  and 
abiding  love  for  Philadelphia,  and  a sublime  faith 
in  its  future.  During  his  whole  half  century  of 
active  journalistic  duty  it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever 
missed  an  opportunity  of  advocating  progressive 
measures  and  securing  advantages  to  the  municipal- 
ity, its  commerce  and  manufacturers.  No  one  con- 
tributed more  than  he  to  the  carrying  forward  of 
such  great  projects  as  instituting  and  improving  the 
public  school  system,  consolidating  the  city,  creating 
Fairmount  Park  as  a perpetual  glory  of  Philadelphia, 
and  a score  of  other  measures  of  almost  equal  im- 
portance. He  was  pre-eminent  among  that  class  of 
prodigious  workers  who  seek,  and  indeed  can  be 
accorded  no  adequate  pay  for  their  splendid  ser- 
vices, unless  they  find  it  in  an  approving  conscience 
and  the  love  and  respect  of  mankind.  He  never 
sought  public  place,  and  the  few  offices  to  which  he 
was  elected,  though  some  of  them  were  positions  of 
marked  honor,  were  not  commensurate  with  his 
deserts.  While  still  a young  man,  he  served  some 
years  as  an  Alderman  of  the  city;  he  was  High 
Sheriff  from  1843  to  1846,  and  exhibited  fitness  for 
the  office  and  high  courage  in  suppressing  the  fierce 
anti-Catholic  riots  of  1844 ; he  was  Mayor  of  Phila- 
delphia from  1866  to  1869,  and  in  1867,  upon  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Park  Commission,  was  chosen 
President  of  that  body,  a position  which  he  held  up 
to  his  death.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  a delegate- 
at-large  to  the  Fourth  Constitutional  Convention  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  William  M.  Meredith.  Prominent  as  Mr.  McMi- 
chael was  as  a journalist,  he  was  almost  as  widely 
and  as  popularly  known  as  an  orator,  and  he  exer- 
cised this  gift  chiefly  as  he  did  his  ready  pen,  in  the 
capacity  of  an  exalted  and  exalting  public  servant. 
He  gave  powerful  voice  to  his  positive  opinions  on 
public  matters,  but  with  the  same  courtesy  which 
characterized  his  editorial  writings,  so  that  it  hap- 
pened he  was  nearly  always  on  good  terms,  person- 
ally, even  with  his  most  pronounced  political  antag- 
onists. One  who  knew  him  says  that  as  an  orator 
he  was  certainly  unsurpassed.  His  “speeches  on 
all  subjects  were  characteristically  fresh  and  chaste. 
Prepared  or  unprepared,  they  were  always  finished 
modqls.  Whether  spoken  from  the  hustings,  or  the 
public  hall,  or  in  the  private  salon,  or  in  a religious 
temple,  they  were  fascinating  and  delightful  pro- 
ductions, and,  not  infrequently,  as  impressional  and 
contagious  as  they  were  scholar-like  and  correct. 
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He  was  always  original,  classic  and  magnetic.  His 
speech  at  the  Chinese  Museum  during  the  Irish  fam- 
ine was  a marvel  of  electric  eloquence.  The  great 
audience  was  literally  carried  away  by  the  fervor, 
the  force,  and  the  beauty  of  the  appeal.  Not  less 
memorable  was  his  splendid  defiance  of  the  mob  in 
1838,  when  they  attempted  to  set  fire  to  the  Shelter 
for  Colored  Orphans,  in  charge  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  on  Thirteenth  street  above  Callowhill,  the 
day  after  the  destruction  of  Pennsylvania  Hall  on 
Sixth  street.  His  display  of  courage  brought  to  his 
assistance  the  strong  men  whose  efforts  prevented 
the  second  sacrifice.  In  an  agricultural  address  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  on  the  26th  of  October,  1855,  his 
oratory  was  so  irresistible  that  Robert  Winthrop 
and  Edward  Everett,  and  other  statesmen  of  the 
period  who  were  present,  spoke  of  him  in  terms  of 
spontaneous  amazement  and  delight.”  But  it  was 
perhaps  during  the  portentous  years  preceding 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  and  pending  the  issue  of 
that  great  convulsion,  that  his  voice  reached  its 
most  exalted  and  stirring  strength.  He  was  un- 
ceasing in  his  appeal  for  the  Union,  and  in  the  dark- 
est hour  the  manifestations  of  his  sublime  faith  and 
courage  inspired  many  weaker  hearts  with  hope,  and 
were  the  means  of  strengthening  the  sinews  of  those 
who  fought  and  labored  for  the  cause.  It  was 
characteristic  of  Mr.  McMichael  that  when  the  final 
triumph  of  right  had  been  won,  he  should  have  been 
among  the  foremost  in  urging  clemency  for  the 
defeated,  and  contribute  as  greatly  to  that  end  with 
tongue  and  pen,  as  he  had  to  the  defeat  itself.  Mr. 
McMichael  was  a very  popular  president  of  public 
assemblages,  rendered  so  alike  by  his  tact  in  con- 
trolling such  bodies,  and  his  powers  of  oratory. 
Probably  his  best  speech  upon  such  an  occasion 
was  upon  the  Fourth  of  July,  1873,  as  President  of 
the  Park  Commission,  making  a formal  transfer  of 
ground  to  the  United  States  Centennial  Commission, 
or  perhaps  his  oration  on  the  presentation  of  the 
John  Welsh  endowment  to  his  Alma  Mater,  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  These  were  literary 
productions  of  the  highest  order,  thoughtful,  chaste, 
brilliant.  In  the  social  life  of  the  city  he  was  a 
conspicuous  character.  He  will  be  long  remem- 
bered by  his  charm  of  manner,  voice  and  conversa- 
tion, for  the  delicate  flow  of  sense  and  sentiment 
and  wit,  the  latter  always  gentle  and  always  tem- 
pered by  charity,  never  seeking  satisfaction  at  the 
expense  of  producing  a wound.  It  was  the  long, 
varied,  public  career  of  the  man,  together  with 
what  all  recognized  as  genuine  kindliness  and  unsel- 
fishness in  a strong  character,  garnished  with  the 
so-called  little  graces  that  combined  to  make  the 
late  Mr.  McMichael  in  some  sense  an  idol  of  the 
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people.  His  death  occurred  January  8,  1879,  in 
his  seventy-second  year.  At  a meeting  held  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  public  loss,  and  presided  over 
by  the  Mayor,  one  of  the  speakers  said:  “Not  only 
is  the  great  citizen  dead,  Mr.  President,  but  the 
happy  philosopher.  When  I saw  him  last  it  was  the 
first  day  of  the  New  Year.  Death  was  on  his  face, 
but  life  was  in  his  heart.  He  suffered  but  he  smiled. 
He  even  told  me  a story,  and  welcomed  others,  and 
shook  me  by  the  hand.  I could  almost  hear  him 
say  with  the  illustrious  French  orator  ‘ To-day  I 
shall  die.  Envelope  me  in  perfumes,  crown  me 
with  flowers ; surround  me  with  music,  so  that  I 
may  deliver  myself  peaceably  to  sleep.’  He  lived 
less  than  a week  after  this  and  he  passed  to  his  final 
compt  in  the  midst  of  the  sighs  of  a people  that  he 
loved  wisely  and  not  too  well.  I dwell  upon  his 
fate,  sir,  with  a certain  satisfaction.  He  is  the  only 
human  being  I ever  envied.  I envied  him  his  genial 
nature,  his  contagious  wit,  his  electric  eloquence, 
the  fervor  of  his  poetry  and  charm  of  his  conversa- 
tion, the  delicious  sympathy  of  his  society,  the 
admiration  he  excited  in  others  and  his  superb  com- 
posure under  disaster.”  In  beautiful  Fairmount 
Park,  which  Mr.  McMichael  did  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  person  to  create,  there  is  a simple,  but 
substantial  monument  to  his  memory,  erected  by  his 
fellow-citizens  and  inscribed  with  an  epitome  of  the 
public  estimate  of  the  man: — “An  honored  and 
beloved  citizen  of  Philadelphia.” 


CLAYTON  McMICHAEL. 

COL.  CLAYTON MoMICHAEL,  Editor  and  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  The  North  American  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. , — the  oldest  daily  newspaper  in  America,  es- 
tablished in  1771,  and  published  daily  since  Septem- 
ber 22, 1784, — a son  of  Morton  McMichael,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  June  30,  1844,  and  was  educated  in 
private  schools  in  that  city.  In  April,  1861,  being 
then  in  his  seventeenth  year,  he  enlisted  in  one  of 
the  volunteer  military  organizations  formed  in  Phil- 
adelphia after  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter ; was  in 
the  same  month  appointed  by  Hon.  Simon  Cameron, 
Secretary  of  War,  First  Lieutenant  of  the  Govern- 
ment expedition  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
Henry  E.  Maynadier,  10th  U.  S.  Infantry,  for  the 
protection  of  tb  e overland  emigration  from  hostile 
Indians,  and  commanded  the  mounted  troops  of 
that  escort  crossing  the  plains  from  Omaha,  Nebras- 
ka, to  Fort  Walla-Walla,  on  the  Columbia  River. 
On  the  fifth  of  August,  1861,  he  was  transferred  by 
appointment  to  the  Ninth  Regiment  U.  S.  Infantry, 
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and  served  with  that  regiment  on  Indian  service  and 
in  garrison  duty  in  Washington  Territory,  Oregon 
and  California,  until  the  summer  of  1863,  when  he 
joined  the  staff  of  Major  General  David  B.  Birney, 
1st  Division,  3d  Army  Corps,  and  remained  in  the 
field  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Army 
of  the  James,  participating  in  all  the  engagements 
from  Gettysburg  to  the  close  of  the  war,  serving  on 
the  staff  of  Major  Generals  W.  S.  Hancock,  D,  B. 
Birney  and  Gersham  Mott,  except  during  the  win- 
ter and  spring  of  1864-65,  when,  by  direction  of 
the  President,  he  was  sent  to  Augusta,  Maine,  to 
re-organize  and  command  the  Mustering  and  Dis- 
bursing depot  at  that  point.  He  resigned  as  Captain 
and  Brevet  Major  U.  S.  A.,  on  September  27,  1865, 
and  immediately  assumed  editorial  charge  of 
The  North  American.  In  October,  1872,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Gen.  Grant  one  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  United  States  to  the  International  Exhibition 
at  Vienna,  Austria;  assisted  in  the  soliciting  and 
organizing  of  the  American  exhibit,  and  went  to 
Vienna  in  April,  1863,  resigning  his  official  commis- 
sion soon  afterwards.  In  December,  1873,  he  was 
offered  by  President  Grant,  and  did  not  accept,  the 
position  of  Assistant  Secretary,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  subsequently  declining  also,  in  February, 
1874,  an  important  post  in  the  Consular  service.  In 
December,  1882,  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Chester  A.  Arthur  to  the  office  of  Marshal  of  the 
United  States  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  re- 
signed that  position  upon  the  expiration  of  Presi- 
dent Arthur’s  incumbency,  but,  at  the  request  of 
President  Cleveland,  continued  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  office  until  December,  1885.  Upon  the 
death  of  ex-President  Arthur  in  New  York  city, 
November  18,  1886,  Mr.  McMichael,  at  the  request 
of  the  family  and  the  executors  of  Mr.  Arthur,  took 
entire  charge  of  all  the  arrangements  for  the  obse- 
quies and  received  warm  commendation  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  manifold  details  of  the  funeral 
ceremonies  were  conducted. 

• 

JAMES  L.  CLAGHORN. 

The  late  James  Lawrence  Claghorn,  merchant, 
banker  and  connoisseur— most  widely  known  in  the 
latter  capacity,  for  he  was  the  owner  of  the  finest 
collection  of  steel  engravings  and  etchings  in  the 
world, — was  a native  of  Philadelphia,  the  second 
son  of  John  W.  Claghorn,  and  was  born  July  5, 
1817.  He  received  a practical  education  in  the 
common  schools,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  entered 
upon  his  business  career,  beginning  in  an  humble 


capacity  as  an  attache  of  the  house  of  Jennings, 
Thomas,  Gill  & Co.,  auctioneers  and  commission 
merchants,  in  which  his  father  was  a partner.  Mr. 
Jennings  died  about  five  years  later  and  the  elder 
Mr.  Claghorn  and  Mr.  Myers  then  withdrew  and 
formed  the  firm  of  Myers  & Claghorn.  This  firm 
was  in  turn  dissolved  in  1840,  by  the  withdrawal  of 
John  W.  Claghorn ; and  James  L.  Claghorn,  together 
with  Samuel  T.  Altemus,  formed  a new  combina- 
tion with  Mr.  Myers  and  continued  the  business. 
It  vras  carried  on  with  various  changes  until  the 
close  of  the  year  1861,  when  our  subject  retired  after 
a period  of  twenty-one  years  of  partnership  and  an 
application  to  business  which  was  truly  remarkable. 
So  close  was  it  during  the  whole  of  that  period  that 
the  ledgers  do  not  disclose  a single  entry  not  made 
by  his  hand.  He  had  entire  charge  of  the  finance 
department,  and  the  house  did  some  years  a busi- 
ness which  amounted  to  $10,000,000  per  annum,  so 
that  it  can  readily  be  seen  his  duties  were  not  slight. 
He  had  well  earned  retirement,  rest  and  ease  by  his 
long  and  arduous  labors,  but  just  as  he  was  ready 
to  enter  upon  such  enjoyment  new  duties  confronted 
him — duties  which  he  could  not,  being  constituted 
as  he  was,  neglect  or  half  perform.  The  Union  was 
menaced  and  there  was  urgent  need  for  organized 
work  to  protect  it.  No  city  in  the  country  was 
more  steadily  loyal  than  Philadelphia,  none  more 
promptly  and  efficiently  labored  for  the  cause.  No 
organization  in  the  city  was  stronger  in  that  work 
than  the  Union  League,  and  few,  if  any,  of  its  mem- 
bers were  more  active  and  influential  than  Mr. 
Claghorn.  This  famous  body  came  into  existence 
in  November  as  the  Union  Club,  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  consolidating  the  loyal  gentlemen  of 
Philadelphia,  and  counteracting  secession  sympa- 
thies. It  consisted  at  the  start  of  only  forty  or  fifty 
members,  yet  both  Mr.  Claghorn  and  Mr.  Myers 
were  solicited  to  join  its  ranks — the  selection  of  two 
members  from  a single  firm  being  a marked  compli- 
ment. When,  shortly  after  its  organization,  the 
Club  evolved  that  larger  and  broader  body  known 
as  the  Union  League — on  December  27,  1862 — Mr. 
Claghorn  was  chosen  to  serve  on  its  executive  com- 
mittee, with  George  H.  Boker,  William  H.  Ash- 
hurst  and  Dr.  John  F.  Meigs.  He  was  appointed 
Treasurer  at  that  time  also  (a  position  which  he  held 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  except  during  a short  trip 
abroad,  and  his  efficiency  in  which  was  recognized 
after  twenty-one  years’  service  by  the  presentation 
of  a gold  medal).  The  League  played  an  important 
part  in  creating  a popular  support  for  the  war.  He 
was  made  Treasurer  of  each  of  the  committees  or- 
ganized, and  kept  all  of  their  accounts  as  well  as 
those  of  the  League  itself,  and  the  pecuniary  man- 
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agement  was  always  successful.  Some  idea  of  tlie 
magnitude  of  these  financial  affairs  is  conveyed  by 
the  fact  that  the  enlistment  committee  alone  ex- 
pended one  hundred  and  eight  thousand  dollars  in 
two  years.  Mr.  Claghorn  was  also  very  active  in 
securing  those  large  subscriptions  with  which  the 
League  carried  on  its  work.  Pie  devoted  his  whole 
time  and  attention  to  the  business  of  the  organiza- 
tion, even  to  the  neglect  of  his  own  affairs,  but  he 
never  regretted  that  devotion,  for,  as  he  was  after- 
wards known  to  remark:  “It  was  a time  when  a 
man’s  first  duty  was  to  his  country.”  Many  a time 
when  the  League  was  considered  in  danger  he  re- 
mained there  with  others  all  night.  When  peace 
was  finally  assured  Mr.  Claghorn  took  his  long  de- 
layed vacation.  He  sailed  for  Europe  with  his  wife 
on  the  1st  of  November,  1865.  Before  his  departure 
the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  fellow-citi- 
zens was  expressed  in  numerous  testimonials,  in  the 
form  of  complimentary  dinners,  etc.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  it  is  remembered  that  T.  Buchanan 
Read  recited  an  original  poem,  appropriate  to  the 
time,  and  with  graceful  allusions  to  the  spirited  suc- 
cess through  which  the  country  had  passed,  and 
Mr.  Claghorn’s  patriotic  labors.  The  European 
tour  lasted  two  years,  and  the  countries  visited  in- 
cluded England,  France,  Spain,  Sweden,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Russia,  Turkey  and  Egypt.  The 
traveler  was  not  wholly  taken  up  with  enjoyment 
and  sight-seeing,  amid  the  natural  and  the  art 
beauties  of  Europe,  but  was  mindful  of  the  interests 
of  patriotism,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  to  the 
stimulus  he  gave  the  celebration  of  American  holi- 
days in  Paris  and  Rome  is  due  the  more  general  at- 
tention given  to  these  matters  now  in  the  foreign 
capitals,  where  there  happen  to  be  large  numbers  of 
the  citizens  of  the  Republic.  After  his  return  from 
abroad,  in  1867,  our  subject  was  speedily  immersed 
in  business  again,  but  it  was  in  a different  line  from 
that  in  which  he  had  formerly  been  active.  He 
had  been  for  many  years  connected  with  financial 
institutions,  but  only  in  a semi-official  capacity — as 
director  of  the  Philadelphia  Bank — but  he  was  now 
chosen  as  President  of  the  Commercial  National 
Bank,  a position  for  which  he  was  well  fitted,  and 
in  which  he  was  retained  by  successive  re-elections 
until  his  death.  He  stood  prominent  among  those 
who  were  regarded  as  the  ablest  and  superb  finan- 
ciers of  the  city,  and  maintained  the  name  of  the 
banking  house  which  he  controlled  as  a synonym  of 
conservative  strength.  It  was,  however,  in  art  mat- 
ter that  Mr.  Claghorn  was  most  widely  known. 
While  he  was  prominent  in  Philadelphia,  by  reason 
of  his  position  in  commercial  and  financial  circles, 
by  reason  of  his  patriotism  and  through  his  posses- 


sion of  art  treasures  and  promotion  of  art  institu- 
tions, his  fame  as  a collector  of  pictures — a discrim- 
inating and  catholic  connoisseur — was  world  wide. 
As  early  as  1850  or  thereabouts  he  was  identified 
with  the  movement  which  resulted  in  establishing 
the  School  of  Design  for  Women  ; subsequently  be- 
came a director,  then  Treasurer,  and  finally  was 
elected  President  of  that  institution.  He  was  for  a 
number  of  years  a director  of  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Pine  Arts,  and  when  Caleb  Cope  re- 
signed the  Presidency  he  was  looked  upon  as  the 
best  man  to  fill  the  vacancy.  When  pressed  to  do 
so  by  his  friend  Joseph  Harrison,  it  was  character- 
istic of  him  that  he  should  make  the  condition  that 
he  did.  “If  I take  the  place,”  said  he,  “you  must 
give  me  pecuniary  support.”  “To  what  extent?” 
“ Well,”  said  the  art  lover,  “ I shall  expect  you  to 
subscribe  ten  thousand  dollars.”  It  is  said  Mr. 
Harrison  thought  this  rather  a heavy  demand,  but 
he  fell  in  with  the  suggestion.  Mr.  Claghorn  was 
duly  made  President,  and  the  system  of  financiering 
begun  in  so  abrupt  and  off-hand  a manner  with  his 
friend  was  continued  so  efficiently  that  some  twenty- 
three  subscribers  of  ten  thousand  dollars  each,  and 
seven  of  five  thousand  dollars  each  were  secured  in 
six  weeks.  Not  many  men  possess  the  tact,  or 
have  the  command  of  confidence,  to  accomplish  a 
feat  like  this.  In  this  way  the  fund  was  raised 
which  placed  the  Academy  upon  a sure  and  prosper- 
ous basis,  and  secured  for  it  its  handsome  and  com- 
modious building.  Mr.  Claghorn’s  collection  of 
pictures  which,  until  after  his  death,  was  at  his 
home  in  West  Logan  Square  (where  many  of  the 
choicest  specimens  still  remain),  was  for  years  the 
Mecca  of  art  pilgrims  in  America.  It  contained  up- 
wards of  fifty  thousand  pictures,  chiefly  engravings 
and  etchings,  comprising  the  finest  examples  of  all 
schools  and  nationalities,  and  a library  of  several 
thousand  volumes,  bearing  upon  art  in  all  of  its 
branches.  The  connoisseur  began  by  making  a 
collection  of  paintings,  at  one  time  buying  only 
those  by  American  artists,  of  which  he  had  over 
three  hundred.  Then  he  sought  foreign  works,  but 
his  chief  attention  for  many  years  was  given  to  en- 
gravings, and  more  particularly  towards  the  close  of 
his  life  to  etchings.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  American  Art  Union,  which  strove  to  foster 
these  branches  of  the  fine  arts,  and  his  personal 
patronage  was  of  course  enormous.  He  was  a gen- 
uine lover  of  ar%  as  well  as  an  enthusiastic  collector, 
and  he  made  art  minister  to  his  own  enjoyment  and 
education  and  that  of  his  friends,  and,  also,  the  gen- 
eral public.  He  loved  art  and  surrounded  himself 
with  it.  About  two  years  after  Mr.  Claghorn’s 
death  the  collection  of  engravings  was  sold  to  the 
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late  T.  Harrison  Garrett,  of  Baltimore,  but  the  home 
of  the  deceased  art  lover  is  still  rich  in  the  finest 
productions  of  the  engraver,  etcher  and  painter;  for 
the  pictures  upon  the  walls  of  his  parlors  and  gal- 
lery were  not  considered  as  a part  of  the  vast  collec- 
tion proper.  At,  or  about  the  time  of  the  sale, 
when  a movement  was  on  foot  to  place  the  collec- 
tion intact  at  the  Capitol,  where  its  educational 
sphere  would  be  National  rather  than  local,  one  of 
the  Philadelphia  papers  thus  spoke  editorially  of 
this  great  art  treasury : 

“ It  represents  the  intelligent  discrimination  and 
critical  judgment  of  Philadelphia’s  foremost  lover 
of  art.  Its  selections  were  made  by  Mr.  Clagliorn 
with  a carefulness  that  comes  of  complete  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  the  engraver’s  art,  and  in 
most  instances  the  specimens  are  from  the  rarest 
and  best  conditions  of  the  plates.  More  than  two 
thousand  of  the  world’s  famous  engravers  are  repre- 
sented in  this  magnificent  collection,  which  forms 
in  itself  a complete  history  of  engraving.  The  best 
examples  of  the  early  English,  Italian,  French,  Ger- 
man and  Flemish  masters  are  all  here.  One  hun- 
dred and  eighty  Rembrandts,  ninety  Durers,  one 
hundred  Durer  woodcuts,  seventy-five  Marc  Anto- 
nio Raimondis,  Lucas  Van  Leyden,  Israel  Yon 
Meckenen,  full  sets  of  Woollett,  Bartolozzi,  Eder- 
linck,  Nanteuil,  complete  sets  of  Jean  George  Wille, 
Sharp,  Strange,  Martin  Schongeaur,  only  complete 
set  of  Seymour  Hayden,  and  many  others  far  too 
numerous  to  mention  here,  composed  the  long  lists 
of  artists  whose  works  combined  to  make  this  col- 
lection the  superior  of  any  in  this  country  and  the 
equal  of  many  abroad.  It  is  also  very  rich  in  old 
English  mezzotints,  a lost  art.” 

Mr.  Clagliorn  died  August  25,  1884,  loved,  hon- 
ored and  respected,  as  the  man  who  had  always 
been  one  of  the  foremost  in  good  works ; the  one 
who  more  than  any  other  had  given  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  its  art  impetus,  and  as  the  upright,  un- 
selfish and  patriotic  citizen.  He  left  a widow  and 
one  son : J.  Raymond  Clagliorn. 


JOHN  W.  FOKNEY. 

COL.  JOHN  WEIN  FORNEY,  who  in  his  time 
filled  a large  place  in  public  life  and  had  not  only 
what  may  be  called  a familiar  fame  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  but  renown  and  in- 
fluence of  National  breadth  as  a journalist  and  poli- 
tician— the  founder  of  the  Philadelphia  Press — was 
born  in  the  city  of  Lancaster,  September  30,  1817. 
He  was  the  only  son  of  Peter  and  Margaret  Forney ; 
his  paternal  grandmother  was  Susan  Carpenter,  of 
an  early  settled  and  prominent  Lancaster  County 
family;  and  his  maternal  grandfather,  John  Wein, 
was  an  influential  citizen  of  the  old  borough  of 


Lancaster,  a scrivener  by  occupation,  and  at  one 
time  private  secretary  of  Gen.  Hand,  who  was  one 
of  Washington’s  staff  during  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Peter  Forney  conducted  an  extensive  manu- 
facturing establishment  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and 
served  in  the  War  of  1812,  marching  to  the  defense 
of  Baltimore  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  “Lancaster 
Phalanx.”  His  death  occurred  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
five  years,  and  his  widow  was  left  to  sustain  herself 
and  two  small  children,  principally  upon  the  pro- 
duct of  her  own  industry.  She  had  much  of  self- 
reliance  and  of  common  sense  and  proved  equal  to 
the  emergency.  About  this  time  several  educated 
men  from  New  England,  who  had  been  engaged  by 
the  people  of  the  place  to  effect  a re-organization  of 
their  school  system,  opened  a school  in  the  upper 
story  of  the  widow’s  house,  and  it  was  there  that 
the  boy,  who  as  a man  was  destined  to  wield  an 
important  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  Nation, 
began  an  education  which  was  to  extend  through 
life,  although  it  happened  that  the  greater  part  of  it 
was  to  be  received  in  that  school  in  which  observa- 
tion and  reflection  are  the  teachers,  rather  than  in 
any  of  the  schools  organized  under  the  laws  of 
Pennsylvania.  Col.  Forney  carried  out  his  own 
success  by  strokes  as  patient  and  as  potent  as  those 
needed  to  liberate  a grand,  symmetrical  figure  from 
a formless  block  of  rugged  granite.  He  sprang  from 
the  ranks  of  toil,  and  made  his  own  way,  without 
any  aid  but  that  of  native  talent  and  force  of  char- 
acter, to  a commanding  position.  He  was  placed  in 
a store  when  a small  boy,  but  his  tastes  soon  led  him 
into  a printing  office — that  of  the  Lancaster  Journal. 
Thus  while  he  was  still  a child  he  stood  at  the  com- 
positor’s case  and  worked  at  the  old-fashioned  hand 
press,  though  he  soon  began  writing  for  the  paper. 
Before  he  was  of  age  he  had  made  his  mark  and 
gave  promise  of  a bright  future.  At  twenty-two  he 
had  achieved  a reputation  as  a trenchant  writer  and 
from  that  time  his  advance  was  rapid  and  brilliant. 
In  1837  he  became  the  editor  and  joint-owner  of  the 
Lancaster  Intelligencer,  with  which,  in  1840,  he 
united  the  Lancaster  Journal,  under  the  name  of 
the  Intelligencer  and  Journal,  which  he  continued  to 
publish  until  1845,  in  which  year  he  moved  to  Phil- 
adelphia to  serve  as  Surveyor  of  the  Port,  and 
engage  in  journalism.  He  came  to  the  Pennsylva- 
nia metropolis  with  the  prestige  of  an  established 
reputation  as  well  as  great  ability  and  a thorough 
equipment  gained  in  the  varied  experiences  of  an 
editor.  He  had  attained  a wide-spread  renown  for 
ability  as  a writer  and  for  the  unwavering  constancy 
with  which  he  had  advocated  the  principles  of  the 
Democratic  party,  in  the  then  stronghold  of  the 
Whigs.  In  1846  he  became  the  owner  and  editor  of 
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the  Philadelphia  Pennsylvanian , and  during  his 
career  as  the  director  of  that  journal  it  gained  a 
National  reputation  by  reason  of  the  vigor,  incisive- 
ness and  breadth  of  thought  displayed  in  its  political 
articles.  Every  political  question  of  the  day  was 
boldly  met  and  fearlessly  handled,  and  Mr.  Forney 
soon  became,  in  popular  estimation,  the  oracle  of 
the  party  in  Pennsylvania.  He  remained  in  control 
of  this  journal  until  he  was  elected  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1851.  He  had  been  a 
candidate  for  this  office  in  1849  and  received  the 
caucus  nomination  of  the  Democratic  members,  who 
were  then  in  a majority,  but  owing  to  the  defection 
of  some  members  of  the  party  who  voted  in  the 
House  for  the  Whig  candidate,  he  was  defeated, 
much  to  the  indignation  of  his  friends.  He  was 
re-elected  in  1853  and  performed  the  duties  of  the 
office  most  satisfactorily.  The  Congress  of  1855 
was  controlled  by  the  opposition,  but  owing  to  the 
party  divisions  no  one  united  party  had  a clear 
majority.  A protracted  struggle  ensued  for  the 
control  of  the  organization,  and  until  a new  Speaker 
was  elected  after  several  weeks  of  contest,  Mr. 
Forney,  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  Clerk  of  the 
House,  was  the  presiding  officer  of  the  body.  He 
won,  in  the  discharge  of  the  difficult  and  delicate 
duties  thus  imposed  upon  him,  the  universal  respect 
of  the  members  ; and  his  parliamentary  ability  and 
dignified  and  manly  bearing  were  undoubtedly  the 
means  of  averting  many  of  those  violent  personal 
controversies  or  conflicts,  which  the  bitter  feeling 
then  prevailing  rendered  natural  and  imminent. 
Hon.  Humphrey  Marshall  of  Kentucky,  J.  Morrison 
Harrison  of  Maryland,  Robert  F.  Paine  of  North 
Carolina,  Mark  Toofton  of  Massachusetts  and  Lewis 
D.  Campbell  of  Ohio,  who  were  prominent  opposi- 
tion members,  besides  a large  number  of  Democrats, 
paid  Mr.  Forney  a high  tribute  for  the  satisfactory 
manner  in  which  he  administered  the  office,  and 
after  Mr.  Banks  was  sworn  in  as  Speaker,  the 
House,  before  adjourning,  passed  a resolution  of 
thanks  to  him.  Through  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Fill- 
more’s administration  and  during  three  years  of  Mr. 
Pierce’s,  Mr.  Forney  was  editor  of  the  Washington 
Union , a position  which  he  finally  resigned  that  he 
might  devote  his  time  to  securing  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Buchanan  to  the  Presidency,  and,  on  being 
elected  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Central 
Committee  at  the  State  Convention  of  March  4, 
1856,  he  bent  every  energy  toward  that  end,  un- 
ceasingly, until  it  was  attained,  and  then  labored 
zealously  until  his  candidate  was  elected.  Prior  to 
this  the  Union,  as  conducted  by  Col.  Forney,  was 
the  administrative  organ  of  President  Pierce,  and 
between  the  two  men  existed  the  closest  friendly 


relations.  When  Mr.  Forney  determined  to  aban- 
don his  paper  and  devote  himself  to  the  interests  of 
Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Pierce  implored  him  most  earn- 
estly not  to  make  the  sacrifice,  or  at  least,  to  permit 
his  name  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  Union,  but 
Mr.  Forney  remained  deaf  to  the  persuasions  and 
continued  to  give  his  whole  time  and  attention  to 
the  Buchanan  cause,  greatly  to  his  own  detriment, 
as  the  future  showed,  for  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
Buchanan  was  to  appoint  Mr.  Appleton  of  Boston 
as  editor  of  the  Union.  In  January,  1857,  Mr. 
Forney  became  a candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate  to  succeed  Hon.  Richard  Brodliead ; although 
he  received  the  caucus  nomination  of  his  own  party 
on  the  first  ballot,  he  was  defeated  in  the  election 
by  Simon  Cameron.  This  singular  and  unprece- 
dented result  was  attributed  to  corruption  in  the 
Legislature  ; in  fact  a Legislative  inquiry  disclosed 
the  guilt  of  three  Democratic  members — Lebo, 
Wagonseller  and  Menear — whose  infamous  sale  of 
their  votes  startled  the  American  people  with  the 
disgraceful  revelation  that  for  the  first  time  a United 
States  Senatorsliip  had  become  a purchasable  office. 
Mr.  Forney  felt  keenly  this  flagrant  wrong.  Al- 
though but  forty  years  of  age,  he  had  lost  the 
assured  promise  of  a brilliant  public  career  in  the 
councils  of  the  Nation,  and  the  possibility,  as  well, 
of  still  greater  political  triumphs.  Already  promi- 
nent in  public  affairs,  possessing  eloquence  of 
speech  and  a commanding  presence,  as  well  as  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  persons  and  events  of 
that  day,  it  is  not  an  idle  conjecture  to  say  that  he 
would  have  been  a conspicuous  figure  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  in  the  turbulent  debates  that  preceded 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  But  perfidious  treachery 
stopped  this  rising  tide,  and  the  ebbing  current 
carried  him  back,  fortunately  perhaps,  into  the 
ranks  of  journalism.  He  remained  inactive  for  a 
few  months,  declining  several  lucrative  political 
positions  tendered  him  by  President  Buchanan ; and 
in  August,  1857,  again  brought  his  energies  into 
activity  by  establishing,  in  Philadelphia,  The  Press, 
an  independent  Democratic  paper,  which  from  the 
very  outstart  was  one  of  the  most  successful  papers 
of  the  country,  and  was  conducted  with  the  vigor 
and  ability  which  were  to  be  expected  from  its  dis- 
tinguished founder.  The  Press,  up  to  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Lecompton  Constitution  and  the 
effort  to  secure  the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the 
Union  under  it,  warmly  supported  Mr.  Buchanan’s 
administration,  but  as  Mr.  Forney  resolutely  op- 
posed that  measure,  the  friendly  relations  so  long 
existing  between  the  two  were  strained.  The 
struggle  which  followed  now  has  a conspicuous 
place  in  the  history  of  the  country.  Nearly  all  of 
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the  administration  candidates  for  Congress,  in  the 
Northern  States,  were  defeated  at  the  election  of 
1857,  on  the  issues  raised  by  Mr.  Forney,  and  in 
Pennsylvania  hut  two  were  elected.  Mr.  Forney 
supported  only  those  candidates  who  were  faithful 
to  the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty,  and  main- 
tained the  ground  he  had  taken  as  an  anti-Lecomp- 
ton  Democrat.  Thus  it  came  about  that  he  whose 
ardent  and  untiring  exertions,  guided  by  a remark- 
able political  sagacity,  had  fairly  forced  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  who  in  turn  had  been 
the  chief  instrument  and  most  prominent  figure  in 
the  success  of  his  election,  very  soon  after  the 
beginning  of  the  administration,  became  one  of  the 
leaders  of  an  open  warfare  upon  him,  or  more  prop- 
erly, on  the  principles  he  had  espoused.  He  was  too 
strong  in  his  convictions,  both  of  right  and  policy, 
to  hestitate  between  the  advocacy  of  his  political 
creed  and  his  political  friend.  Having  once  entered 
upon  the  struggle  he  never  abandoned  it,  until,  with 
others  whose  names  are  illustrious  in  history,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  retiring  victorious.  The  Press 
was  one  of  the  great  powers  in  shaping  and  develop- 
ing the  force  of  public  opinion,  especially  in  the 
Democratic  party,  so  as  to  make  the  North  the  dom- 
inant section,  both  in  the  civil  and  martial  battles 
against  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  in  organizing 
and  bringing  into  the  ranks  a great  mass  of  citizens 
of  that  party  having  little  of  political  fellowship  with 
the  Republicans  except  in  the  one  great  idea  of 
opposing  the  pro-slavery  sentiment  of  the  South. 
The  warfare  of  The  Press  upon  the  pro-slavery  wing 
of  the  party  was  bold,  aggressive  and  unrelenting, 
for  Col.  Forney  was  a conscientions  Free  Soiler. 
Being  convinced  that  the  Northern  Democracy  had 
voted  with  the  party  to  transfer  the  slavery  agita- 
tion from  Congress  to  the  people  of  the  Territory  of 
Kansas,  and  becoming  convinced  that  in  the  depar- 
ture from  that  idea  the  Southern  wing  of  the  party, 
then  the  controlling  one,  had  proclaimed  itself  a 
fraud  and  cheat,  he  severed  his  allegiance  from  it 
and  from  the  administration,  and  endeavored  to 
effect  the  election  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  with 
whom  nearly  the  whole  Northern  Democracy 
seemed  to  agree  upon  the  question  of  slavery  in  the 
Territories.  His  belief  in  the  policy  and  absolute 
right  of  freedbm,  based  primarily  upon  the  broad 
ground  of  humanity  and  justice,  which  was  ever  a 
dominating  characteristic  of  Col.  Forney’s  mind,  led 
him  into  the  most  zealous  support  of  “ bleeding  Kan- 
sas ” during  the  troublesome  ante-bellum  days,  and 
he  finally  passed  by  the  inexorable  logic  of  natural 
sequences  into  the  ranks  of  the  Republican  party. 
The  very  moment  that  the  Federal  authority  was 
threatened  with  violence,  the  great  journalist  ex- 


erted his  every  energy  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
integrity  of  the  Union.  Not  only  was  his  influence 
exerted  strenuously  and  effectively  through  the 
columns  of  The  Press  in  Philadelphia,  but  the  Sun- 
day Chronicle , which  he  had  founded  in  Washington 
was  converted  into  a daily,  and  made  a potential 
engine  of  warfare  against  the  advocates  of  disrup- 
tion and  secession.  It  became  the  organ  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  one  of  the  strongest  supporters  of 
the  authority  of  the  Government ; and  Col.  Forney 
became  not  only  the  political,  but  the  intimate  per- 
sonal friend  of  President  Lincoln,  as  well  as  of 
every  member  of  his  Cabinet.  He  lived  at  the 
National  Capital  from  1859  to  1870,  and  was  again 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
XXXVItli  Congress,  serving  from  1859  to  1861.  In 
the  latter  year  he  was  elected  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  held  that  position  un- 
til 1868,  when  he  resigned  in  order  to  devote  his  en- 
tire time  to  journalism.  Not  only  his  prominence 
and  strong  influence  as  a journalist,  but  official 
position,  gave  him  a deep  insight  into  the  chief  af- 
fairs of  the  Nation  at  the  most  momentous  period  of 
its  history,  and  his  mere  personal  qualities,  staunch- 
ness of  character,  unswerving  devotion  to  principle 
and  ardent  advocacy  of  what  he  believed  to  be 
right,  won  for  him  the  admiration  and  warm  friend- 
ship of  those  who  were,  during  that  period  and  the 
preceding  years,  either  the  heroic  and  the  useful 
men,  or  at  least,  the  conspicuous  of  the  Nation. 
Not  only  was  he  the  familar  friend  and  confidential 
counsellor  of  President  Lincoln,  but  he  was  on 
terms  of  the  most  intimate  association  with  Secre- 
tary Stanton,  Senator  Summer,  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  Lewis  Cass,  Benjamin  F. 
Wade,  Gen.  Grant,  Gen.  Meade,  Gen.  Sheridan, 
John  Hickman,  Henry  Winter  Davis,  Howell  Cobb, 
John  C.  Brec-kenridge,  Jefferson  Davis,  Alexander 
H.  Stephens,  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  Owen  Lovejoy, 
Salmon  P.  Chase,  William  Pitt  Fessenden,  Hannibal 
Hamlin,  James  G.  Blaine,  William  H.  Seward,  and 
a host  of  others.  It  was  this  intimate  and  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  public  men  and  with  public 
affairs  which  made  him  a phenomenally  interesting 
and  influential  writer,  aud  gave  especially  to  his 
“ Occasional  Letters  ” — of  which  some  one  has  said, 
‘ ‘ they  literally  beamed  with  hope  even  in  the  dark- 
est hours  of  defeat,  and  cheered  many  a despond- 
ing heart  when  the  cause  of  the  Union  looked  dark 
and  hopeless,” — this  singular  effectiveness.  During 
the  war  and  the  reconstruction  period,  Col.  Forney 
was  one  of  the  most  potential  factors  in  the  control 
of  civil  affairs,  and  one  of  the  wisest  conservators 
of  the  true  interests  of  the  people.  As  such,  he  has 
left  the  impress  of  his  career  upon  the  country.  In 
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1870  he  sold  the  Washington  Chronicle,  and  again 
took  up  his  residence  in  Philadelphia.  He  now 
gave  almost  his  whole  attention  to  the  editorship  of 
The  Press,  and  wrote  from  time  to  time  as  oppor- 
tunity afforded  his  racy  “Anecdotes  of  Public  Men,” 
which  have  been  reprinted  in  book  form  and  are  a 
mine  of  wealth  to  the  explorer  of  the  inner  history 
of  American  politics.  He  also  served  for  about  a 
year  as  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  to 
which  position  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Grant,  but  which  he  resigned,  after  proving  himself 
an  admirable  officer,  not  caring  at  that  time  to  re- 
main encumbered  with  the  duties  of  official  place. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  this  position  one  of 
the  things  that  he  accomplished  was  the  conversion, 
from  a dead  letter  to  a living  reality,  of  the  system 
of  direct  transportation  of  imports  in  bond  to  any 
part  of  the  country,  without  inspection  or  appraise- 
ment at  the  port  of  original  entry — a measure  of 
practical  utility  and  of  great  convenience  to  the 
mercantile  interests  of  the  interior.  In  1875  Col. 
Forney  was  honored,  and  the  people  of  Philadel- 
phia and  the  industrial  interests  of  the  whole  coun- 
try largely  benefitted,  by  his  appointment  as  a Com- 
missioner of  the  Centennial  Exposition.  He  went 
. abroad  in  this  capacity — a former  European  tour, 
in  1867,  largely  qualifying  him  for  usefulness  in 
that  field — and  it  was  in  a great  measure  through 
his  herculean  labors  in  several  foreign  countries 
that  the  interest  of  their  leading  people  was  enlisted 
in  the  Exposition,  and  an  immense  impetus  given 
to  that  wonderful  celebration  of  a century’s  growth. 
He  also  performed  valuable  services  for  the  same 
cause  at  home,  and  in  fact  there  was  no  more  un- 
tiring or  zealous  promoter  of  the  enterprise,  and  no 
one  who  accomplished  more  in  its  interests  than  he. 
This  was  only  one  way  in  which  he  served  the  city 
of  his  residence.  He  was  a most  staunch  Philadel- 
phian, and  every  measure  tending  towards  the  bet- 
terment of  its  condition,  material  or  moral,  had  the 
support  of  his  pen  and  tongue  and  purse.  In  this 
respect  he  was  a model  and  most  loyal  and  patriotic 
citizen.  In  October,  1877,  came  the  retirement  of 
the  veteran  editor  from  active  journalism,  and  the 
sale  of  The  Press,  which  he  had  owned  and  con- 
ducted with  signal  ability  and  success  for  twenty 
years,  after  an  active  and  useful  career  of  a score 
of  years  in  Lancaster  journalism.  During  these 
forty  years  the  most  varied  and  important  consti- 
tutional and  economic  measures  of  the  century  had 
been  before  the  people  for  discussion,  and  upon 
every  one  of  them  Col.  Forney  had  been  a sin- 
cere and  forceful  disputant,  and,  therefore,  his  re- 
tirement was  a matter  of  moment,  and  called  forth 
many  memories  from  those  who  had  been  friends 


and  foes  in  bitterly  contested  political  caucuses  and 
journalistic  debates  upon  various  public  measures, 
but  all  were  apparently  from  those  who  were  per- 
sonally friendly  to  the  retiring  Nestor.  The  papers 
of  the  city  and  of  the  country  at  large,  without  re- 
gard to  party  position  or  past  conflicts,  all  expressed 
regret  that  the  profession  was  to  lose  one  of  its 
brightest  shining  lights  and  ablest  exponents.  The 
feeling  of  Col.  Forney  himself  was  set  forth  in  his 
“Farewell”  published  in  The  Press,  from  which 
we  quote,  as  it  is  eminently  characteristic  and  de- 
scriptive of  the  man : 

“ I have  done  my  best  to  make  a good,  honest 
newspaper.  It  has  lived  through  many  tempests 
and  changes.  It  has  received  and  returned  many 
blows.  But  I can  say,  for  myself,  in  all  this  long 
course  of  time,  I have  never  deliberately  wounded 
or  injured  a human  being,  even  in  the  fiercest 
struggles  of  political  or  sectional  difference  ; and  I 
hope  I may  be  permitted  to  add  that  in  more  than 
fourteen  years  of  official  responsibility,  with  mil- 
lions of  public  money  to  hold  and  disburse,  not  a 
dollar  has  been  misapplied  or  diverted  to  my  per- 
sonal use.” 

A meeting  of  the  employes  of  The  Press  and  of 
invited  guests  was  held  to  make  a presentation  of  a 
farewell  testimonial,  at  which  appropriate  resolu- 
tions of  friendship  and  regret  were  passed,  and 
feeling  remarks  made  by  Luther  Ringwalt,  Dr.  It. 
Shelton  Mackenzie,  Col.  A.  K.  McClure  and  the  re- 
cipient of  the  honor  himself.  Of  Col.  Forney’s 
character  as  a man  and  journalist,  some  idea,  how- 
ever inadequate,  has  already  been  conveyed  by  our 
outline  of  his  career.  It  may  be  further  remarked 
that  next  to  his  fearlessness  and  strenuousness,  the 
positiveness  of  his  convictions,  and  the  logical, 
forceful,  untiring  and  unhesitating  way  in  which 
he  maintained  and  advocated  them,  was  the  versa- 
tility of  the  man.  He  was  one  of  the  few  journal- 
ists who  could  talk  as  well,  almost,  or  perhaps 
quite  as  well  as  he  could  write.  It  is  a fact  that 
very  few  of  the  great  editors  of  the  country  have 
been  equally  gifted  as  writers  and  orators.  Horace 
Greeley  often  appeared  upon  the  platform,  and  his 
speeches  were  splendid  exhibitions  of  intellectual 
force,  but  the  manner  of  delivery  was  entirely  un- 
worthy the  matter  of  the  thought ; Thurlow  Weed 
and  James  Gordon  Bennett  never  appeared  upon 
the  platform.  Mr.  Raymond  was  perhaps  the  most 
shining  example  of  the  combined  journalist  and 
orator,  as  Morton  McMichael  was  the  matchless 
civic  editor,  bu+  Col.  Forney,  while  he  ranked  with 
the  foremost  leaders  of  the  Press,  had  also  as  an  ora- 
tor more  of  the  glow  of  eloquence  and  greater 
swaying  power  than  even  the  elegant  and  scholarly 
Raymond,  and  with  these  powers  he  possessed  a 
genius  for  practical  politics  which  few  of  his  co- 
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temporaries  equaled.  His  element  of  weakness  lay 
in  the  absence  or  very  imperfect  development  of 
the  business  or  financial  faculty.  Had  be  possessed 
this  peculiar  genius  in  any  degree  approximating 
liis  journalistic,  literary  and  political,  or  in  propor- 
tion to  his  genial  social  qualities  and  powers  of 
personal  persuasion  over  individuals  or  masses,  his 
pecuniary  success  would  have  been  as  great  as  it 
was  in  every  one  of  those  lines,  and  he  would  have 
established  a newspaper  property  equal  to  any  in 
the  laud,  and  left  a great  fortune,  as  well  as  the  in- 
heritance of  a famed  and  honored  name.  He  had 
much  of  the  truly  literary  ability  as  distinguished 
from  that  known  as  the  journalistic  genius,  but  in 
his  intensely  active  life  it  had  imperfect  opportunity 
for  fruition.  As  being  peculiarly  the  offspring  of 
this  talent,  may  be  mentioned  his  “Anecdotes  of 
Public  Men,”  “Letters  from  Europe,”  “A  Centen- 
nial Commissioner  Abroad,”  “The  New  Nobility,” 
and  the  “ Life  of  Winfield  Scott  Hancock.”  With 
his  relinquishment  of  The  Press,  which  is  in  reality 
the  noblest  monument  to  Col.  Forney,  for  he  was 
more  essentially  and  eminently  a journalist  than 
even  a politician,  the  active  career  of  our  subject 
may  be  considered  really  to  have  ended.  Only  a 
few  more  years  of  life,  in  fact,  were  allotted  to  him. 
He  made  a third  European  tour  and  returning  to 
Philadelphia,  established,  in  November,  1878,  the 
high  class  political,  economic  and  literary  weekly 
known  as  Progress,  which  met  with  a fair  success. 
In  1881  he  had  only  reached  the  age  of  sixty-four 
years,  and  notwithstanding  his  arduous  intellectual 
labors,  and  the  great  strain  of  responsibility  inci- 
dent to  his  calling  through  nearly  half  a century,  he 
was  a remarkably  robust  and  healthy  man  in  mind 
and  body,  yet  after  a short  illness  his  death  occur- 
red upon  December  9 of  that  year.  He  left  a widow 
and  five  children,  his  eldest  son  having  died  some 
years  previously.  Expressions  of  regret  and  of 
kindly  sympathy  came  spontaneously  from  the 
Press  of  the  entire  country,  and  from  private  indi- 
viduals and  public  bodies,  showing  wide-spread 
appreciation  of  his  kindly  qualities,  as  well  as  ad- 
miration for  his  ability  and  achievements.  He  was 
laid  to  rest  in  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  by  the  banks  of 
the  Schuylkill,  on  which  occasion  Revs.  Thomas  F. 
Everett,  D.D.,  and  E.  S.  Magoon,  D.D.,  conducted 
the  services.  From  the  funeral  address  of  the  for- 
mer we  extract  a very  appropriate  general  summary 
of  the  nature  of  Col.  John  W.  Forney,  worthy  of 
preservation  as  the  expression  of  one  wdio  knew 
him  intimately: 

“ What  was  it  that  made  him  so  popular  with  all 
classes,  even  with  some  who  were  not  of  his  own 
way  of  thinking  ? How  does  it  happen  that  since 
he  is  dead,  even  his  enemies  being  his  judges,  he  is 


most  thoughtfully  and  generously  referred  to  ? It  was 
his  strong  love  for  humanity — a love  so  deep  and 
broad  that  it  encircled  every  side  of  it.  The  great 
mass  of  men  who  read  about  his  death  will  think  of 
him,  not  merely  as  a great  journalist  and  politician, 
but  they  will  chiefly  remember  that  in  both  capaci- 
ties he  championed  the  cause  of  the  weak  against  the 
strong  and  waged  a merciless  war  against  oppres- 
sion and  intolerance  of  every  sort.  He  was  not 
rich,  yet  his  hand  was  a liberal  dispenser  to  the 
needy  and  suffering ; he  was  not  a financial  mag- 
nate, yet  his  heart  and  brain  were  in  living  har- 
mony with  every  great  enterprise  for  popular  pros- 
perity ; he  was  not  a representative  commoner  in 
National  Legislatures,  yet  his  voice  and  influence 
were  always  thrown  on  the  side  of  the  masses  ; he 
was  not  a soldier,  brave  and  successful,  yet  his  pen 
was  “mighter  than  the  sword”  in  many  a fierce 
battle  of  opinion  and  policy  in  which  he  bore  a con- 
spicuous, brilliant  and  victorious  part.  He  be- 
longed to  a class  of  men  who  build  themselves  into 
the  civilization  of  their  times,  and  who  heartily 
greet  every  advance  that  is  made  on  the  line  of 
human  interests  and  human  happiness.  By  his 
ready  and  versatile  pen,  by  his  eloquent  and  ring- 
ing voice,  by  his  splendid  and  magnetic  presence, 
he  gave  without  stint,  through  nearly  half  a cen- 
tury, a prompt  recognition  and  a masterly  advcoacy 
to  every  phase  of  genius,  and  skill,  and  industry, 
and  thought  that  makes  up  the  sum  of  human  wel- 
fare. He  loved  the  people  and  lived  for  them.  * * 
That  he  had  no  errors  I will  not  say.  I believe 
he  was  ready  at  all  times  to  admit  them.  Who  that 
lives  is  exempt  from  frailty  ? If  he  had  errors, 
however,  he  had  great  virtues  also.  As  a personal 
friend  of  his  has  already  said  in  one  of  the  great 
newspapers  of  the  country:  ‘We  are  not  unaware 
of  his  faults,  but  we  lose  sight  of  them  in  taking 
the  broader  view  of  his  remarkable  life.’  One  of 
his  most  frequent  errors,  if  such,  indeed,  it  can  be 
called,  was  to  err  on  the  side  of  mercy  as  against 
justice.  * * * * * * 

Those  who  knew  him  most  intimately  will  bear 
me  out  in  saying  that  he  wTas  a right  royal  charac- 
ter. Nothing  shows  the  tenderness  of  his  heart 
more  beautifully  than  the  friendly  interest  he  always 
took  in  the  early  struggles  of  young  journalists. 
He  was  their  steadfast  and  trusted  ally.  Some  of 
the  most  touching  tributes  yet  paid  to  his  memory 
come  from  those  who,  years  ago,  began  their  suc- 
cessful journalistic  career  under  his  personal  coun- 
sel and  wise  direction.  One  of  Col.  Forney’s  most 
promineut  traits  of  character  was  his  large  sympa- 
thy with  the  poor  and  needy.  His  benevolence  was 
in  no  sense  spasmodic,  but  constant  and  free.  * * 
I cannot  crowd  into  the  limit  of  my  desultory 
observations  what  wTould  require  a volume  to  record. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  recalling  his  gracious  presence 
and  kindly  words,  his  lofty  character  and  great  en- 
dowments, “ nature  might  stand  up  and  say  to  all 
the  world  : this  was  a man  ! ” 

« 

CHARLEMAGNE  TOWER. 

CHARLEMAGNE  TOWER  is  the  seventh  in 
descent  from  John  Tower,  the  son  of  Robert  Tower, 
of  Hingham,  in  Norfolk,  England,  and  of  his  wife, 
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Margaret  Ibrook,  who  came  to  America  with  a col- 
ony led  by  Rev.  Peter  Hobart,  from  old  Hingham, 
and  settled  in  Massachusetts  at  what  is  now  Hing- 
ham, in  the  year  1637.  He  was  born  on  the  18tli  of 
April,  1809,  in  the  township  of  Paris  (so  called  from 
Isaac  Paris,  a man  noted  for  his  public  benefac- 
tions, after  the  American  Revolution),  in  Oneida 
County,  New  York,  some  twelve  miles  south  of 
Utica.  His  father  was  Reuben  Tower,  a well- 
known  and  public-spirited  man,  (born  at  Rutland, 
Worcester  County,  Massachusetts,  on  the  15th  day 
of  February,  1787,  and  married  in  the  township  of 
Paris  on  the  15th  day  of  February,  1808,)  who  was 
active  in  the  development  of  the  public  improve- 
ments of  his  time,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  notably 
the  Chenango  Canal,  and  was  also  a member  of  the 
Legislature  of  New  York  in  1828,  but  who  died  at 
the  age  of  forty-five,  on  the  14th  of  March,  1832,  in 
St.  Augustine,  Florida,  where  he  had  gone  for  his 
health.  His  mother  was  Deborah  Taylor  (Pearce) 
Tower,  born  at  Little  Compton,  in  Rhode  Island,  on 
the  6th  day  of  July,  1785.  Mr.  Tower’s  education 
was  begun  in  his  native  place,  and  carried  on  subse- 
qxiently  at  the  Oxford  Academy,  in  Chenango 
County,  and  at  the  Clinton  Academy  and  the  Utica 
Academy  in  Oneida  County,  New  York.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  he  taught  school  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  townships  of  Paris  and  Marshall,  in 
Oneida  County,  for  two  consecutive  years,  when  he 
was  but  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age ; and  in 
1825  he  was  assistant  teacher  in  the  Utica  Academy. 
He  was  also  shortly  after  engaged  in  business  as  a 
clerk  with  Messrs.  Hart  & Gridley,  merchants  in 
Utica.  In  1826  his  father  took  him  to  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  and  placed  him  under  the  tutorship  of  Rev. 
Caleb  Stetson,  to  prepare  him  for  admission  to  Har- 
vard University.  He  entered  the  freshman  class  at 
Harvard  in  February,  1827,  and  was  graduated  there 
in  the  year  1830.  Among  his  classmates  was  Charles 
Sumner,  between  whom  and  Mr.  Tower  a very  close 
friendship  grew  up,  which  continued  through  many 
years,  and  lasted  until  Mr.  Sumner’s  death  (see 
Peirce’s  Life  of  Sumner,  passim).  After  graduation 
Mr.  Tower  began,  in  1831,  the  study  of  the  law,  in 
the  office  of  the  Hon.  Hermanus  Bleecker  in  Albany, 
New  York.  The  death  of  his  father  occurring  in 
the  next  year,  his  family  interests  recalled  him  to 
Waterville,  Oneida  County,  New  York,  the  home  of 
his  family,  where  he  continued  his  studies.  He 
went  later  to  New  York  city,  and  finished  his  study 
of  the  law  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  John  L.  and  James 
L.  Graham.  He  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at  Utica, 
in  October,  1836.  He  began  the  profession  in  New 
York  city,  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Graham  and  San- 


ford, continued  it  later  in  Waterville,  and  was  en- 
gaged at  the  latter  place,  for  some  years,  in  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  pursuits.  Returning, 
however,  to  his  practice  he  won  a foremost  place  at 
the  bar  of  Oneida  County.  Some  legal  questions 
that  arose,  in  connection  with  his  practice,  took 
him  to  Pennsylvania,  in  1846,  for  the  examination  of 
the  title  to  large  bodies  of  mineral  land,  lying  chiefly 
in  the  county  of  Schuylkill.  Resulting  from  this 
Mr.  Tower  married  Amelia  Malvina  Bartle,  the 
daughter  of  Lambert  B.  Bartle  and  Sarah  (Herring) 
Bartle,  his  wife,  at  Orwigsburg,  on  the  14th  day  of 
June,  1847,  by  whom  he  had  one  son  and  six  daugh- 
ters ; and  his  legal  interests  induced  him  to  take  up 
his  residence  in  Pennsylvania,  which  he  did  in  the 
spring  of  1848,  at  Orwigsburg,  at  that  time  the 
county  seat  of  Schuylkill  County,  where  he  lived 
until  1850,  when,  upon  the  removal  of  the  county 
seat  to  Pottsville,  he  also  moved  his  residence  to 
that  place.  He  lived  in  Pottsville  from  1850  to 
1875.  Mr.  Tower’s  career  at  the  bar  in  Pennsylva- 
nia brought  him  in  contact  with  some  of  the  most 
difficult  and  intricate  questions  of  law,  more  espec- 
ially upon  the  subject  of  titles  to  lands.  The  great 
coal  fields  of  the  State  had  become  the  subject  of 
widespread  litigation,  which  led  to  the  trial  of  cases 
that  frequently  involved  estates  of  large  value,  and 
the  conduct  of  which  called  into  action  the  best 
legal  talent  of  the  day.  Mr.  Tower’s  life  during 
this  period  of  more  than  twenty-five  years  was 
exceedingly  active  and  laborious.  It  was  his  cus- 
tom to  prepare  his  cases  for  trial,  not  only  with  a 
wonderful  nicety  of  detail,  so  that  in  coming  before 
the  court  he  was  prepared  to  meet  the  most  exacting 
inquiry,  but  also  to  go  out  upon  the  lands  them- 
selves, which  often  lay  in  a mountainous  country, 
almost  inaccessible,  by  reason  of  thick  forest  and 
heavy  under-growth,  and  to  run  the  lines  and  estab- 
lish the  monuments  himself,  in  company  with  his 
engineers.  His  excellent  training  in  early  life,  his 
patient  labor  and  untiring  industry,  as  well  as  his 
good  judgment  in  questions  of  law,  and  his  able 
treatment  of  them,  won  for  him  a standing  at  the 
bar  among  the  foremost  lawyers  in  Pennsylvania. 
While  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  clients, 
and  his  sterling  integrity  as  a man,  brought  him  a 
very  wide  practice,  his  opinion  upon  questions  of 
title  was  esteemed  so  highly,  that  it  is  not  unusual, 
even  now,  to  hear  him  quoted  in  open  court  as 
authority.  Mr.  Tower  was  the  leading  counsel  in  the 
famous  trials  that  arose  out  of  questions  relating  to 
the  Munson  and  Williams  Estate,  in  Schuylkill 
County,  comprising  a large  body  of  coal  lands,  the 
litigation  in  regard  to  which  he  carried  along  for 
more  than  twenty-five  years.  He  mastered  it  and 
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perfected  the  title  to  these  lands,  which  are  now 
the  property  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal 
and  Iron  Company ; and  his  footsteps  may  be 
traced  through  many  other  great  legal  battles  in 
different  counties  of  Pennsylvania.  At  the  breaking 
out  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Mr.  Tower’s  loyalty 
to  the  Union  was  instant  and  decisive.  Although 
he  was  fifty-two  years  of  age,  and  long  accustomed 
to  the  sedentary  habits  of  his  profession,  he  deter- 
mined to  take  the  field.  He  enlisted  a body  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy  men,  within  one  week,  at 
Pottsville,  and  proceeded  with  them  to  Harrisburgh, 
where  they  were  mustered  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States  on  the  21st  of  April,  1861.  They  were 
divided  into  two  whole  companies  and  part  of  a 
third,  and  attached  to  the  Sixth  Regiment  of  Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers,  in  the  three  months’  campaign. 
Mr.  Tower  having  asked  to  be  made  captain,  re- 
ceived his  commission  at  the  time  of  their  entering 
the  service,  and  commanded,  throughout  its  term, 
one  of  his  companies  — Company  H,  Sixth  Regi- 
ment. He  was  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Robert 
Patterson,  and  moved  into  Virginia  by  way  of 
Chambersburg  and  Hagerstown,  crossing  the  Poto- 
mac River  at  Williamsport,  June  21,  1861,  and  tak- 
ing part  in  the  action  at  Falling  Waters  very  early 
in  the  war.  Mr.  Tower  provided  uniforms  for  his 
whole  company  at  his  own  expense.  He  was  mus- 
tered out  of  service  with  his  men  at  the  end  of  their 
term  of  service,  at  Harrisburgh  on  the  26th  of  July, 
1861,  whence  he  returned  to  his  family.  Afterwards 
lie  paid  a bounty  of  five  dollars  a man  to  a full  com- 
pany, recruited  for  three  years,  by  Captain  Henry 
Pleasants  (his  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  three 
months’  campaign,  later  Brigadier-General).  This 
was  Company  C,  Forty-eighth  Regiment,  Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers,  which  performed  much  honorable 
service  and  became  distinguished  in  the  war.  On 
the  15th  of  August,  1861,  Mr.  Tower’s  men,  who  had 
served  under  him  in  the  campaign,  marched  to  his 
residence  in  Pottsville  and  presented  him  with  an 
exceeding  handsome  sword,  bearing  this  inscription : 

PRESENTED  BY 

THE  TOWER  GUARDS,  OF  POTTSVILLE,  PA., 

TO 

CAPT.  CHARLEMAGNE  TOWER 
As  a token  of  their  respect,  as  a man  and  soldier, 
and  of  their  esteem  for  him  as  a friend. 

August  10,  1861. 

Mr.  Tower  was  appointed  United  States  Provost 
Marshal  for  the  Tenth  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  18th  day  of  April,  1863,  which 
commission  he  held  until  his  resignation  on  the  1st 
of  May,  1864,  during  a period  of  great  national 
anxiety,  and  many  difficulties,  that  at  this  time 
grew  out  of  the  carrying  on  of  the  war.  His  ad- 


ministration was  soldierly,  vigorous,  and  consis- 
tent, and  won  for  him  high  distinction  at  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Tower  continued  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession  after  his  return  from  the  war,  until  1875, 
when  he  retired  from  activity  at  the  bar,  and,  in 
the  fall  of  that  year,  moved  to  Philadelphia  in  or- 
der to  devote  himself  to  his  private  interests  in 
various  industries  and  enterprises  which  had  grown 
to  be  very  large.  During  his  residence  in  Pennsyl- 
vania he  had  become  owner  of  large  bodies  of  coal 
land,  and  was  director  in  several  corporations,  in 
which  he  was  a party  in  interest.  He  was  a part 
owner  in  the  well  known  Coxe  and  Tower  lands, 
on  the  Green  Mountain  in  Schuylkill  County.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  the  “ Honey 
Brook  Coal  Company,”  and  for  many  years  one  of 
its  managers,  and  he  took  an  active  part,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Charles  Parrish  and  Mr.  John 
Taylor  Johnston,  in  transforming  that  successful 
enterprise  into  the  “ Lehigh  and  Wilkes-Barre  Coal 
Company.”  He  was  also  actively  interested  in  the 
construction  and  management  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  and  a member  of  its  Board  of 
Directors  for  several  years.  The  assistance  given 
by  him  to  this  road,  by  both  personal  attention  to 
its  affairs  and  financial  support,  frequently  when  it 
became  necessary,  were  of  very  great  value  to  the 
company ; and  Mr.  Tower  may  fairly  be  said  to 
have  contributed  largely  to  its  ultimate  success. 
His  judgment  and  foresight  in  business  affairs 
placed  him  among  the  few  men  who  never  lost  con- 
fidence in  the  value  of  this  road  or  in  the  great 
future  development  of  the  country  through  which 
it  has  been  built.  The  greatest  and  the  most  suc- 
cessful undertaking,  perhaps,  of  Mr.  Tower’s  long 
business  career,  was  his  development  of  the  iron 
resources  of  Minnesota,  now  well  known  to  the 
world  as  the  Vermilion  Range.  The  presence  of 
large  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  that  country  having 
been  brought  to  his  attention,  about  the  year  1875 
he  made  a thorough  investigation  of  their  quantity 
and  value  by  sending  out  several  expeditions  to  ex- 
plore them  and  report  to  him,  the  result  of  which 
having  proved  extremely  favorable,  he  concluded 
to  proceed  with  their  actual  development.  The  en- 
terprise was  a daring  one.  These  ore  bodies  lay  in 
St.  Louis  County,  Minnesota,  some  ninety  miles 
northeast  from  Duluth,  and  about  seventy  miles  in 
a direct  line  north  from  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Superior.  The  country  was  densely  wooded,  was 
traversed  by  many  small  streams  and  broken  by 
long  stretches  of  swamp  that  in  the  summer  season 
were  almost  impassable.  Provisions,  as  well  as 
materials  and  supplies,  could  only  be  transported 
in  mid-winter,  laboriously  over  the  frozen  ground 
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and  on  the  snow,  frequently  at  a temperature  of 
forty  degrees  Fahrenheit  below  zero ; and,  in  the 
summer,  carried  upon  the  backs  of  men,  or  over  a 
circuitous  route  by  Indians  in  canoes.  The  opening 
and  the  working  of  the  iron  mines  at  this  great  dis- 
tance from  the  outskirts  of  civilization,  implied  a 
formidable  expenditure ; but  this  was  far  surpassed 
by  the  necessity  of  constructing  a railroad,  seventy 
miles  long,  to  the  nearest  water  communication,  the 
shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and  equipping  it,  in  order 
to  transport  the  product  of  the  mines  to  market,  and 
the  construction  of  sufficient  dock  and  harbor  facil- 
ities for  vessels  to  receive  it  at  the  water’s  edge. 
Many  experienced  business  men,  consulted  in  re- 
gard to  the  enterprise,  drew  back  from  an  under- 
taking fraught  with  so  many  and  so  great  dangers. 
But  Mr.  Tower’s  courage  was  supported  by  his 
judgment,  derived  from  careful  and  systematic  in- 
vestigation, and  he  determined,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-three, to  carry  out  his  purpose  single  handed. 
After  having  acquired  title  to  the  lands  which  con- 
tained the  ore  deposits,  and  also  to  a body  of  land 
lying  upon  Lake  Superior,  known  then  as  Burling- 
ton Bay  and  Agate  Bay,  which  he  afterwards  called 
Two  Harbors,  he  formed  in  1883  two  companies, 
the  “ Minnesota  Iron  Company,”  and  “The  Duluth 
and  Iron  Range  Railroad  Company,”  the  former  of 
which  owned  the  latter.  He  built  the  railroad  from 
the  mines  at  Lake  Vermilion  to  Two  Harbors  on 
Lake  Superior,  seventy  miles ; erected  large  docks, 
round  houses,  machine  shops  and  saw  mills,  and 
provided  equipment  for  the  transportation  of  the 
ore,  besides  carrying  along  the  development  of  the 
mines  in  order  that  their  product  might  be  ready 
for  shipment  at  the  completion  of  the  railroad.  The 
iron  ore  lay  in  veins,  tilted  into  a position  almost 
vertical,  extending  for  more  than  a mile  in  a north- 
easterly and  southwesterly  direction,  and  varying 
in  thickness  from  forty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet.  The  ore  was  a hard  specular  hematite,  yield- 
ing by  analysis  sixty-eight  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron 
and  from  thirty  thousandths  to  fifty  thousandths  of 
phosphorus,  free  from  sulphur  and  all  refractory 
substance.  Mr.  Tower  carried  along  this  enterprise 
with  vigor  and  determination  until  August,  1884, 
when  the  railroad  was  completed  and  put  into  oper- 
ation, and  the  first  shipments  of  ore  were  made, 
from  Two  Harbors  to  Cleveland.  These  shipments 
met  with  great  favor,  after  having  been  largely  dis- 
tributed among  the  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  of 
Illinois,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  and,  almost  from 
its  departure,  Mr.  Tower’s  enterprise  was  proved  to 
be  successful.  The  country  opened  very  rapidly, 
and  soon  after,  a considerable  town,  called  Tower, 
grew  upon  the  shore  of  Lake  Vermilion,  and 
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another  at  Two  Harbors,  whilst  along  the  line  of 
the  railroad  lumbering  interests,  the  quarrying  of 
granite  and  other  various  industries  sprang  up  with 
the  increase  of  population.  In  1886  the  railroad 
line  was  constructed  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Su- 
perior, twenty-seven  miles  to  Duluth.  The  annual 
shipments  of  ore  from  the  mines  at  Tower,  which, 
in  1884,  at  the  opening  of  the  railroad,  were  68,000 
tons,  increased  in  1885  to  225,000  tons,  in  1886  to 
300,000  tons,  and  in  1887  to  400,000  tons.  This  in- 
dustry, planted  by  the  energy  and  courage  of  a sin- 
gle man,  in  a remote  and  difficult  country,  placed 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  hitherto  unknown  as  a min- 
eral-producing district,  in  the  space  of  four  years, 
among  the  foremost  iron  markets  of  the  United 
States,  employed  fifteen  hundred  men  in  its  mines, 
and  gave  support  directly  and  indirectly  to  more 
than  five  thousand  people.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  that  this  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  de- 
velopments ever  made  in  the  United  States.  Its 
value  to  Minnesota,  and,  indeed  to  the  whole  coun- 
try of  the  Northwest,  in  the  benefits  that  are  likely 
to  be  derived  from  it,  are  almost  incalculable.  Mr. 
Tower  has  erected  a proud  monument  to  himself  as 
a man  and  a benefactor  of  his  fellow  man,  that  will 
endure  and  grow  greater  as  time  goes  on.  In  the 
year  1887  it  was  found  that  valuable  deposits  of 
iron  ore  existed  throughout  a long  stretch  of  coun- 
try lying  to  the  east  and  northeast  of  the  Minnesota 
Iron  Company’s  property  at  Tower.  These  were 
explored  after  the  opening  of  the  railroad,  and  they 
had  been  acquired  by  various  individual  owners 
and  companies,  who  were  ready  to  open  new  mines 
upon  the  extension  to  them  of  the  railroad,  by 
which  they  might  reach  a market  with  their  pro- 
duct. Mr.  Tower  concluded  that,  having  carried 
out  successfully  his  own  undertaking,  he  did  not 
wish  singly  to  build  the  road  to  an  unlimited  ex- 
tent in  order  to  supply  the  demands  that  naturally 
arose  as  the  country  was  more  fully  explored, 
neither  did  he  wish  to  separate  his  railroad  from 
the  mines  at  Tower  by  transferring  its  ownership 
from  the  Minnesota  Iron  Company.  He  therefore 
concluded  to  make  a combination  with  a syndicate 
formed  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  who  already  had 
large  interests  to  the  east  of  him.  These  gentlemen 
bought  from  him  his  entire  property  in  May,  1887, 
which  lie  then  transferred  to  them,  retaining,  how- 
ever, an  interest  considerably  smaller  than  his  for- 
mer holding,  in  'he  new  organization  which  they 
formed,  called  “The  Minnesota  Mining  and  Rail- 
road Syndicate.”  This  arrangement  was  highly 
advantageous  in  a financial  sense  to  Mr.  Tower, 
who  now  had  the  gratification  of  having  proved  the 
wisdom  of  his  foresight,  aud  of  having  seen  his 
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great  undertaking  carried  through  to  an  eminently 
successful  issue,  and  in  a very  short  time.  He  re- 
tained the  Presidency  of  the  Minnesota  Iron  Com- 
pany at  the  request  of  the  syndicate,  until  October, 
1887,  when  he  resigned  his  office,  whereupon  the 
Board  of  Directors,  composed  of  the  new  owners, 
passed  the  following  resolution,  which  they  had 
handsomely  engrossed  and  sent  to  him. 

“72 evolved,  That  in  thus  severing,  at  his  own  re- 
quest, the  active  connection  of  Mr.  Tower  with  the 
company,  we  desire  to  place  upon  the  permanent 
records  of  the  organization  our  high  appreciation 
of  the  great  service  he  has  performed  in  developing 
and  rendering  successful  the  enterprise.  Mr.  Tower 
came  to  its  support  in  its  infancy,  and  has  been 
from  the  beginning  its  promoter  and  ruling  spirit, 
giving  to  it  always  unselfishly  the  benefit  of  his 
ripe  judgment  and  business  experience,  as  well  as 
unlimited  aid  from  his  own  financial  resources. 
During  all  the  years  of  his  connection  with  it,  in- 
cluding years  of  general  financial  distress  and 
anxiety,  he  has  never  faltered,  and  the  full  measure 
of  prosperity  which  the  company  now  enjoys  is 
largely  due  to  his  personal  efforts,  and  is  a sufficient 
tribute  at  once  to  his  business  capacity  and  his 
patient  courage.  We  exceedingly  regret  that  Mr. 
Tower  feels  compelled  to  retire  from  the  service  of 
the  company,  but  beg  to  assure  him  that  he  carries 
with  him  the  gratitude  and  best  wishes  of  the 
board  and  of  all  interested  in  the  property.” 

Mr.  Tower’s  life  has  been  one  of  integrity,  patient 
labor  and  of  great  good  to  others  with  whom  he 
has  lived.  His  influence  extends  very  widely 
throughout  the  United  States.  As  a citizen,  in 
peace  and  in  war,  as  a professional  man,  in  business 
and  in  private  life,  his  career  has  made  him  one  of 
the  remarkable  men  of  his  country  and  his  time. 


JOSEPH  N.  DuBARRY. 

The  history  of  Joseph  N.  DuBarry  as  a railroad 
man  is  co-extensive  with  that  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  with  which  he  has  been  connected  since 
a youth  of  seventeen  years,  in  positions  varying  in 
responsibility  and  honor,  from  that  of  rodman  with 
the  surveying  parties  to  the  enviable  one  of  Second 
Vice-President,  though  intermediately  he  performed 
some  important  work  for  other  companies.  He  is  a 
man  who  has  risen  solely  through  his  own  ability 
and  close  application  to  duty,  from  almost  the  low- 
est to  almost  the  highest  station  in  the  employ  of 
one  of  the  largest  railroad  corporations  in  the  United 
States,  and  his  services  for  it  have  been  invaluable. 
Joseph  N.  DuBarry  was  born  November  19,  1830, 
in  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  and  was  the  son  of  Edward 
L.  DuBarry,  M.D.,  a surgeon  in  the  United  States 
Navy,  and  of  Emma  (Duane)  DuBarry,  a daughter 


of  William  Duane,  editor  of  the  old  Philadelphia 
Aurora — both  parents  being  born  in  Philadel- 
phia. Young  DuBarry  received  his  classical  edu- 
cation in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  by  natural  incli- 
nation, at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  entered  the 
railroad  service,  which  was  just  then  beginning  to 
attract  the  serious  attention  of  young  men,  as  a line 
of  occupation  promising  a good  future.  This  was 
in  1847,  and  from  that  time  to  1850  he  was  engaged 
as  a rodman,  accompanying  various  corps  of  engi- 
neers in  the  preliminary  survey  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  between  Altoona  and  Pittsburgh.  This 
was  an  arduous  undertaking  for  the  engineers  of 
those  days,  and  one  which  necessitated  the  over- 
coming of  many  obstacles,  the  chief  one  being  the 
passage  of  nature’s  great  barrier  between  East  and 
West,  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  The  long  contin- 
uance and  perplexing  nature  of  the  work  gave  the 
young  man  an  experience  which,  in  thoroughness 
and  variety,  would  have  been  gained  in  no  other 
field  then  open  to  railroad  experiment  in  this  coun- 
try, and  he  profited  by  it,  gaining  a knowledge 
which  soon  commended  itself  to  his  superiors,  and 
resulted  in  his  speedy  advancement.  In  1850  he  was 
made  Assistant  Engineer  of  Construction,  and  he 
served  in  that  capacity  until  May  7, 1852,  when  he  was 
made  Principal  Assistant  Engineer  of  the  Eastern  Di- 
vision, Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad,  surveys  and 
location.  In  May,  1853,  he  became  Principal  Assistant 
Engineer  of  the  Northern  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
location  and  construction,  in  which  position  he  re- 
mained until  1856,  when  the  work  being  practically 
completed,  and  receiving  an  advantageous  offer 
from  the  West  he  removed  there.  This  post  was 
that  of  Associate  Engineer  of  the  Surveys  and  Con- 
struction of  the  Pacific  Railroad  of  Missouri.  He 
filled  it  for  over  two  years,  performing  very  satis- 
factory work,  and  in  September,  1858,  accepted  the 
still  better  office  of  Engineer  on  the  western  end  of 
the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railway — 
which  road  was  completed  to  Chicago  under  his 
charge — when  he  was  made  Superintendent  of  the 
Western  Division  of  that  road,  extending  from  Crest- 
line to  Chicago,  280  miles.  From  December,  1861, 
to  July,  1867,  he  filled  the  responsible  position  of 
General  Superintendent  of  the  Northern  Central 
Railway,  Pennsylvania,  and  from  the  expiration  of 
that  period  to  February,  1875,  he  was  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  same  road.  He  was  then  made  Assistant 
to  the  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany, in  which  position  he  remained  until  October, 
1882,  a period  of  about  seven  years,  when  he  was 
elected  Third  Vice-President  of  the  same  Company, 
and  from  this  office  he  was  elevated  to  that  of 
Second  Vice-President  in  July,  1888.  His  record 
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covers  one  of  regular,  constant  advancement,  which 
is  seldom  equaled  in  the  railroad  or  in  any  other 
line  of  business.  There  were  no  leaps  of  prosperity 
in  this  career,  but  there  was  no  cessation  in  the 
steady  progress,  and  no  backward  steps.  Every 
promotion  was  earned  by  faithfulness  and  efficiency, 
rather  than  attained  by  favoritism  or  adventitious 
circumstances,  and  there  are  few  men  whose  judg- 
ment on  matters  of  general  railroad  policy  and  man- 
agement is  looked  to  with  greater  confidence  in  its 
correctness  than  in  Mr.  DuBarry’s.  He  no  doubt 
takes  pardonable  pride  in  his  more  than  forty  years’ 
career  as  a railroad  man,  or  at  least  it  may  be  said 
he  is  entitled  to  do  so,  for  it  is  a truly  honorable 
thing  for  a man  to  make  his  way  from  one  of  the 
humblest  to  one  of  the  highest  positions  in  the  ser- 
vice of  so  large  a concern  as  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company,  employing  thousands  of  men, 
among  the  ablest  of  whom  there  must  necessarily 
be  many  rivalries.  While  his  whole  life  has  been 
devoted  to  a single  calling,  Mr.  DuBarry  has  many 
pleasant  social  and  other  affiliations  outside  of  rail- 
road circles,  and  enjoys  the  universal  respect  of 
those  with  whom  he  has  been  brought  in  contact. 
Mr.  DuBarry  was  united  in  marriage  February  15, 
1859,  to  Miss  Carrie,  daughter  of  St.  Clair  Denny, 
of  Pittsburgh,  an  officer  of  the  United  States  army. 
They  have  one  son  and  two  daughters. 


CHARLES  B.  WRIGHT. 

CHARLES  B.  WRIGHT,  a well-knowm  citizen 
and  business  man,  ex-President  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  for  the  past  eighteen 
years  conspicuously  identified  with  the  affairs  of 
that  great  corporation,  was  born  January  8,  1822,  in 
Wysox  Valley,  Bradford  County,  Pa.,  to  which 
place  his  parents  had  emigrated  from  New  London, 
Conn.,  in  1814.  His  father,  Rufus  Wright,  who  was 
a currier  by  trade,  had  (with  a number  of  other 
Connecticut  people)  intended  to  settle  in  the  Wyom- 
ing Valley,  but  was  afterwards  induced  to  locate  at 
Wysox,  where  he  established  the  first  tannery  that 
was  put  in  operation  in  the  valley  of  the  upper 
Susquehanna.  In  that  business  he  continued  with 
success  until  the  year  1830,  when  he  removed  to 
Tioga  Point,  or,  (as  better  known  in  later  years,) 
Athens,  Pa.,  where  he  was  connected  with  the  bus- 
iness of  the  toll  bridge  across  the  north  branch  of 
the  Susquehanna  River.  Five  years  later,  when 
Charles  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  his  father  re- 
moved to  a farm  about  five  miles  from  the  river,  on 
the  uplands  in  Smithfield,  Bradford  County.  Until 
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that  time  Charles  had  been  kept  at  the  Athens  Acad- 
emy, but  after  his  removal  with  the  family  to  the 
farm  he  only  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  winter 
term  at  the  common  school,  for  the  completion  of 
his  education.  He  had  sisters  older  and  younger 
than  himself,  and  an  elder  brother, who  was  engaged 
in  business  in  the  West.  On  him,  therefore,  his 
father  principally  relied  for  assistance  on  the  farm, 
and  he  was  constantly  employed  in  the  work  re- 
quired upon  it,  except  during  the  winter  season. 
The  farm  w'as  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  stock 
raising,  and  this  business  his  father  made  a specialty, 
having  a large  number  of  cattle,  sheep  and  horses. 
Charles  became  an  expert  rider,  and  made  frequent 
trips  to  the  village,  two  miles  from  the  farm,  to 
market  the  blitter,  eggs  and  other  produce,  and  to 
purchase  the  store  goods  necessary  for  the  use  of 
the  family,  sometimes  including  ammunition  for  his 
shot  gun.  On  these  trips  the  young  farmer  usually 
rode  a fleet  horse,  of  which  there  were  several  on 
his  father’s  pasture,  and  he  seldom  returned  home 
without  having  bad  a race  with  some  of  the  boys 
or  men  of  the  surrounding  country,  who  could 
always  depend  on  his  being  ready  for  that  kind  of 
amusement.  In  the  spring  of  1837,  on  one  occasion 
when  young  Wright  was  engaged  in  trading  his 
butter  and  eggs  at  the  village  store,  he  was  partic- 
ularly noticed  by  a gentleman  who  was  visiting 
there  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  who, 
after  the  lad’s  departure,  made  inquiries  concerning 
him,  receiving  very  favorable  replies.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  visited  the  Wright  homestead,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  the  boy  and  his  father,  informed 
Mrs.  Wright  that  he  was  the  proprietor  of  a trading 
post  or  store  of  general  merchandise,  at  Le  Rays- 
ville,  on  the  border  of  Susquehanna  County;  that 
he  had  seen  her  son,  and,  being  very  favorably  im- 
pressed by  his  appearance,  had  come  to  offer  him  a 
position  as  clerk  in  his  store.  This  information 
Mrs.  Wright  imparted  to  her  husband  and  son  on 
their  return,  and  by  the  boy  it  was  received  writh 
delight.  During  the  second  year  of  their  residence 
on  the  farm,  he  had  begun  to  grow  restless.  The 
growth  of  the  crops  was  too  slow  a process  for  him; 
it  was  taking  too  long  a time  for  the  steers  (which 
his  father  had  given  him)  to  become  oxen;  in  short, 
the  quiet  farm  life  had  begun  to  be  distasteful  to 
him.  He  therefore  eagerly  urged  the  acceptance  of 
the  merchant’s  proposal.  Mr.  Wright,  however, 
opposed  it,  tellirg  his  son  that  he  wished  him  to 
remain  on  the  farm,  and  in  a few  years  to  assume 
its  management.  The  mother  also  opposed  the 
plan,  but  Charles  reasoned  with  her,  begging  so 
earnestly,  that  she  finally  gave  her  assent,  w7hich 
also  secured  that  of  her  husband,  though  both 
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yielded  in  the  full  belief  that  homesickness  would 
soon  bring  their  boy  back  to  them,  to  settle  down 
and  be  contented  with  the  farmer’s  life.  The  next 
day  Charles  met  the  merchant  at  the  village,  when 
the  arrangement  was  made  for  him  to  go  to  Le 
Raysville  in  about  thirty  days.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  took  the  stage  (then  the  only  means  of  con- 
veyance) and  after  a long  day’s  ride  reached  the 
place  of  his  destination,  tired,  sad,  and  already 
feeling  the  pang  of  homesickness,  which,  however, 
was  soon  dispelled  on  meeting  his  employer’s  wife, 
a kind  and  pleasant  lady  who  had  no  children,  and 
who  received  him  cordially,  assuring  him  that  he 
was  to  be  one  of  their  family  trio.  Afterwards  for 
a little  time,  symptoms  of  homesickness  returned 
at  intervals,  but  he  resolutely  repressed  them.  He 
had  read  the  “Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin,”  and 
from  it  he  had  learned  the  lesson  that  only  by  per- 
severance in  his  undertakings  could  he  hope  to  win 
success  in  the  world.  He  kept  steadily  on,  winning 
the  confidence  of  his  employer,  who,  in  1841,  gave 
him  an  interest  in  the  business,  he  being  then  only 
nineteen  years  of  age.  He  continued  in  the  busi- 
ness two  years  longer,  but  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  desirous  of  entering  a wider  field  of  enter- 
prise, he  decided  to  leave  Le  Raysville  and  travel 
in  the  Western  States,  a part  of  his  plan  being  to 
visit  his  sister,  Mrs.  William  Spaulding,  who  was 
then  residing  in  the  town  of  Janesville,  Rock  Co., 
Wisconsin.  His  purpose  having  become  known  to 
Christopher  L.  Ward,  President  of  the  Bank  of  To- 
wanda, the  latter  invited  him  to  visit  him  before  his 
departure.  He  did  so,  and  while  at  Towanda  Mr. 
Ward  and  the  other  directors  of  the  bank  intrusted 
him  with  the  charge  of  important  landed  interests 
in  various  parts  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  and  in 
Chicago,  which  at  that  time  was  a town  of  only  five 
thousand  inhabitants.  With  this  trust,  and  with  the 
most  sanguine  hopes,  the  young  man  started  for  the 
West  early  in  May,  1843.  At  that  time  such  a jour- 
ney as  he  proposed  to  make  was  regarded  as  so 
serious  a matter  that  on  his  departure  he  was  bid- 
den good-by  by  many  of  his  friends,  who  believed 
that  the  farewell  was  to  be  a final  one.  Traveling 
by  stage  and  canal  for  eight  days,  he  reached  Buffa- 
lo, N.  Y.,  whence  he  proceeded  by  way  of  the  Lakes 
and  was  landed  in  Milwaukee  in  sixteen  days  from 
the  time  of  his  leaving  Towanda.  From  Milwaukee 
to  Janesville,  sixty  miles  over  mud  roads,  the  con- 
veyance was  a mail-wagon  which  ran  three  times  a 
week.  After  a stay  of  about  two  weeks  he  traveled 
on  horseback  to  Chicago,  a distance  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  miles,  much  of  the  route  being  through  a 
region  where  there  were  neither  settlements  nor 
roads,  and  when  his  only  guide  was  his  pocket 


compass.  Attending  to  the  business  with  which  he 
had  been  entrusted,  he  remained  in  Chicago  two 
years.  At  the  end  of  about  that  time  he  received  in- 
telligence of  the  death  of  his  father,  and  returned 
to  his  old  home  in  the  Susquehanna  Valley.  The 
estate  was  soon  settled,  and  he  again  set  out  for  the 
West,  having,  while  in  Pennsylvania,  purchased  (on 
time)  the  lands  of  which  he  had  charge  in  Chicago 
and  vicinity,  and  which,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
western  emigration  in  the  years  1845-46,  appreciated 
so  rapidly  in  value  that  he  was  enabled  to  dispose 
of  them  during  those  years  at  a price  which,  after 
paying  all  his  indebtedness,  left  him  a profit  of 
about  ten  thousand  dollars, — a considerable  fortune  in 
those  days  for  a young  man  of  twenty-four  years. 
In  his  travels  backward  and  forward,  between  the 
East  and  West,  Mr.  Wright  had  repeatedly  visited 
his  mother’s  brother,  Dr.  Beebe,  of  Erie,  Pa.  There 
he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Cordelia  Wil- 
liams, daughter  of  an  old  merchant  of  that  place.  In 
August,  1847,  they  were  married,  and,  in  accordance 
with  a condition  exacted  by  the  bride’s  mother,  took 
up  their  residence  in  Erie;  but  in  a few  months  the 
young  wife  was  prostrated  by  a violent  hemorrhage 
of  the  lungs,  resulting  in  a lingering  but  fatal  con- 
sumption. At  Erie  Mr.  Wright  was  associated  in 
partnership  in  mercantile  business  with  his  father- 
in-law,  under  the  firm  name  of  Williams  & Wright. 
This  was  continued  for  about  three  years,  after 
which  they  opened  at  Erie  the  first  banking  house 
ever  established  in  Pennsylvania  northwest  of  Pitts- 
burgh. It  proved  successful,  and  Mr.  Wright  re- 
tained his  interest  in  it  for  about  eight  years,  though 
in  the  meantime  engaged  in  other  business  enterpri- 
ses. In  1825  he  opened  a branch  of  the  Erie  Bank 
on  Third  street,  Philadelphia,  and  the  business  was 
continued  under  the  firm  name  of  C.  B.  Wright 
& Co.,  Mr.  Williams  retiring  from  the  concern.  In 
the  year  1855  Charles  B.  Wright  was  made  a direc- 
tor of  the  Sunbury  & Erie  (now  Philadelphia  & 
Erie)  Railroad,  representing  the  entire  interest  of 
the  road  west  of  the  Alleghenies.  In  February, 
1857,  he  sailed  for  Europe  as  bearer  of  dispatches 
from  the  U.  S.  Government  to  its  Ministers  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Rome,  Naples,  and  the  Hague,  and  while 
engaged  in  the  duties  of  this  mission,  and  after  they 
were  completed,  he  made  an  extended  tour  of  six 
months’  duration  on  the  Continent.  While  at 
Naples,  Italy,  he  met  Miss  Sue  Townsend,  daughter 
of  the  late  Wm.  Townsend,  of  Sandusky,  Ohio. 
After  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  was  married 
(in  August,  1858)  to  Miss  Townsend,  at  Sandusky. 
He  then  retired  from  the  Erie  banking  firm  (which 
had  been  very  successful  in  its  business)  and  devoted 
most  of  his  time  and  energies  to  the  construction  of 
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the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1863,  and  leased  to  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company.  During  this  period  the  discovery 
of  oil  had  been  made  in  Venango  County,  and  Mr. 
Wright,  with  a few  associates,  commenced  the  con- 
struction of  the  Warren  & Franklin  Railroad,  to  run 
from  a point  on  the  Philadelphia  & Erie  line,  near 
Warren,  down  the  Allegheny  River  to  Oil  City.  This 
enterprise  was  quickly  carried  through,  and  the 
road  was  consolidated  with  the  Oil  Creek  road,  under 
the  name  of  the  Oil  Creek  & Allegheny  River  Rail- 
road. Mr.  Wright  took  sole  charge  of  the  finances 
of  the  company,  and  also  of  the  auditing  depart- 
ment, and  he  had  supervision  of  the  other  depart- 
ments. This  road  yielded  an  immense  revenue  for 
seven  years,  covering  the  period  of  the  oil  excite- 
ment in  that  region.  In  February,  1870,  Mr. 
Wright  sold  the  control  of  the  road  to  the  Allegheny 
Valley  Railroad  Company,  and  on  the  second  of 
March  following  entered  the  direction  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  Company,  representing  the  five 
million  syndicate  raised  by  Jay  Cooke  & Co.  This 
fund  was  the  first  money  that  went  into  the  construc- 
tion of  the  road,  the  amount  being  subsequently 
increased  to  more  than  twenty  millions.  Since  the 
autumn  of  1873  perhaps  no  one  connected  with  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  has  given  its  affairs  closer 
attention  than  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  When 
the  financial  crash  of  the  year  fell  upon  the  whole 
country,  Mr.  Wright  was  acting  in  the  capacity 
of  Vice-President.  The  financial  agents  had  dis- 
posed of  nearly  or  quite  thirty  millions  of  first 
mortgage  bonds.  The  company  had  a floating  debt 
of  five  million  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  ; there 
were  about  six  hundred  miles  of  completed  road, 
including  one  hundred  miles  on  the  Pacific  Coast ; 
some  two  hundred  miles  could  not  pay  its  running 
expenses,  and  with  hungry  contractors,  the  situation 
was  critical.  To  prevent  the  creditors  from  seizing 
the  road  by  foreclosure,  through  the  United  States 
Courts  at  St.  Paul,  Mr.  Wright,  with  his  counsel, 
took  prompt  action  before  the  United  States  Court 
at  New  York,  threw  the  company  into  bankruptcy, 
and  immediately  asked  for  a receiver.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  road,  Gen.  Geo.  W.  Cass,  was  made 
receiver,  and  Mr.  Wright  was  elected  President. 
The  fortunes  of  the  enterprise  were  at  their  lowest 
ebb  at  that  time ; the  company  had  no  credit,  and 
was  pressed  with  debts  it  could  not  pay.  By  skill- 
ful and  conciliatory  management,  Mr.  Wright  ar- 
ranged to  retire  the  floating  debt,  trading  the  assets  of 
the  company,  of  various  sorts,  with  the  creditors  for 
its  obligations.  He  operated  the  company  with  great 
economy,  so  that  it  began  to  earn  a steadily  increas- 
ing surplus  over  its  expenses.  In  1876,  to  satisfy  the 


people  of  Washington  Territory  that  the  company 
had  not  abandoned  its  original  purpose  of  building 
a transcontinental  line,  he  ordered  work  to  be  begun 
at  Tacoma,  on  Puget  Sound,  and  the  portion  of  the 
Cascade  branch  reaching  from  that  town  to  the 
Puyallup  coal  fields  was  constructed.  It  was  im- 
portant to  promptly  disarm  the  opposition  to  the 
company  in  Congress  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
Mr.  Wright  purchased  the  first  cargo  of  iron  for  the 
new  work  on  his  own  credit,  the  company  having 
none  at  that  time.  In  1877  Mr.  Wright  secured  for 
the  Northern  Pacific  a terminus  in  St.  Paul, — an  im- 
portant point  which  had  been  overlooked  in  the 
charter, — by  purchasing  the  franchise  of  a local  Min- 
nesota road,  reorganizing  the  corporation  under  the 
name  of  the  Western  Railroad  Company,  securing 
for  the  Northern  Pacific  Company  a majority  of  its 
capital  stock,  and  building  a line  from  Brainerd 
southward  to  Sauk  Rapids,  a distance  of  sixty 
miles.  He  let  this  work,  purchased  the  rails  on  his 
own  responsibility,  and  in  less  than  five  months 
opened  the  connection  between  the  main  line  and 
Brainerd  and  St.  Paul,  a distance  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  miles.  In  1878  the  credit  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Company  had  been  restored  to  such 
an  extent  that  a plan  for  resuming  construction  on 
the  main  line  west  of  the  Missouri  River  was  adopted 
and  ways  and  means  provided  to  build  two  hundred 
and  ten  miles  to  the  Yellowstone  River.  A similar 
plan  was  adopted  to  construct  two  hundred  miles, 
from  the  head  of  the  navigation  of  the  Columbia 
River,  on  the  Pacific  slope,  to  Spokane  Falls.  The 
whole  four  hundred  and  ten  miles  were  at  once 
placed  under  contract  and  pushed  to  completion.  In 
the  spring  of  1879,  the  long  continued  strain  for  six 
laborious  years  had  made  such  an  inroad  upon  his 
physical  condition  that  it  became  necessary  for  Mr. 
Wright  to  retire  from  his  active  duties,  and,  contra- 
ry to  the  wishes  of  the  entire  board  of  directors,  he 
decided  to  be  relieved  from  the  responsibility  as 
President,  and  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  May,  1879, 
he  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  board  of 
directors : 

‘ ‘ Gentlemen  /—Duty  to  myself  and  family  compels 
me  to  resign  my  position  as  President  of  the  com- 
pany. The  long  continued  strain  upon  me,  men- 
tally and  physically,  makes  withdrawal  for  a time 
from  active  labor  necessary  to  establish  a condition 
favorable  to  the  success  of  a critical  operation  which 
I am  advised  to  have  performed,  for  the  restoration 
of  my  sight.  Tn  retiring  from  the  Presidency  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  I beg  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  for  the  confidence  you  bestowed 
upon  me  during  the  entire  period  since  the  reorgan- 
ization, and  for  the  kind,  considerate  and  efficient 
support  you  have  at  all  times  given  to  my  efforts. 
My  constant  desire  has  been  to  see  the  affairs  of  the 
company  established  upon  such  a basis  as  would, 
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■with  due  regard  to  prudence  and  safety,  enable  the 
work  of  the  construction  to  be  resumed.  And  it  is  now 
highly  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  this  enterprise  may  be  vigorously 
pushed,  with  every  prospect  of  speedy  completion. 
The  finances  of  the  company  are  in  a healthy  condi- 
tion. No  cash  liabilities  exist,  except  those  recently 
incurred  for  materials  for  construction,  and  to  meet 
those  ample  means  are  provided.  On  the  nineteenth 
of  September,  1873,  the  company’s  bills  payable  and 
other  floating  indebtedness  amounted  to  five  and  a 
half  millions  of  dollars.  Many  of  these  debts  were 
of  a peculiarly  sacred  character,  such  as  wages  due 
for  labor  and  cost  of  materials  purchased  on  credit 
and  for  construction,  money  borrowed  under  cir- 
cumstances that  demanded  payment  on  every  prin- 
ciple of  good  faith.  There  was  also  a large  amount 
due  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  wages  and  materials, 
which  was  afterwards  increased  by  reason  of  the  ex- 
traordinary efforts  made  to  reach  Puget  Sound  with- 
in the  time  limited  bylaw.  The  larger  part  of  these 
debts  and  liabilities  of  the  old  organization  was  se- 
cured by  collaterals,  which  were  of  more  value  than 
the  particular  debts  they  severally  secured ; and 
so  it  was  for  the  interest  and  advantage  of  the  reor- 
ganized company  to  pay  these  in  order  to  protect 
and  save  collaterals.  I am  happy  to  say  that  all 
these  debts  and  liabilities  have  been  settled  and 
wiped  out  of  existence,  except  that  about  $ 40, 000 
(the  payment  of  which  has  been  postponed  for  one 
or  two  years)  has  been  carried  to  the  account  of 
bills  payable  in  the  new  organization.  The  last 
matter  in  the  litigation  growing  out  of  that  old  in- 
debtedness has  been  settled  by  the  payment  of  $£00. 
The  present  financial  condition  of  the  company  is  a 
subject  on  which  you  well  may  be  congratulated. 
It  is  also  a pleasure  to  me  to  say  that  my  official  and 
personal  relations  with  the  officers  have  been,  with- 
out exception,  uninterruptedly  harmonious ; and  to 
each  of  them  I extend  my  thanks  and  best  wishes. 
Although  I resign  the  office  of  President  of  the 
company,  my  interest  in  its  affairs  will  never  be 
abated,  and  its  future  prosperity  and  final  success 
will  be  objects  of  my  most  cherished  hopes.  With 
great  respect,  1 am, 

“ Yours  faithfully, 

“Chas.  B.  Weight,  President.''' 

In  June,  1879,  Mr.  Wright  sailed  for  Europe, 
where  he  made  a somewhat  extended  tour  for  the 
restoration  of  his  health.  On  his  return  home  in 
the  autumn  of  that  year,  a committee  of  the  direct- 
ors of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  pre. 
sented  him  with  a handsomely  bound  book  con- 
taining the  following  words,  beautifully  engrossed  : 

“ The  directors  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  have  listened  with  great  regret  to  the  an- 
nouncement of  their  President,  Chas.  B.  Wright,  of 
his  resignation  of  that  office.  While  the  board  have 
not  been  unprepared  for  this  decision  on  his  part, 
they  had  hoped  that  it  might  not  have  been  found 
imperatively  necessary,  but  that  Mr.  Wright  might 
have  been  able,  by  temporary  absence,  to  have 
obtained  the  repose  needed.  It  cannot  but  be  a 
source  of  special  sorrow  to  us  all,  that  the  skillful 
pilot  who  took  the  helm  in  the  darkest  moments  of 
the  storm  in  which  our  company  bid  fair  at  one 


time  to  be  engulfed,  should  now,  spent  by  his  labors 
for  our  enterprise,  be  compelled  to  quit  the  control 
of  guidance  of  the  company  at  the  time  he  has, 
by  his  caution,  watchfulness  and  unceasing  care, 
brought  us  into  smooth  and  clear  waters,  and  when 
every  breeze  seemed  to  waft  prosperity.  This  board 
is  deeply  conscious  of  the  obligations  which  both 
this  company  and  ourselves  owe  to  Mr.  Wright. 
From  the  moment  of  reorganization  he  has  labored 
unceasingly,  and  with  absolute  unselfishness,  for 
the  common  good.  He  has  never  spared  himself,  nor 
has  he  sought  for  himself  profit  or  glory.  He  has 
even  been  satisfied  not  to  receive  honor  well  merited 
for  his  services.  If  the  company  has  obtained  Ihe 
benefit,  he  has  not  cared  to  reap  the  praise.  To  have 
successfully  brought  the  company  to  its  present  po- 
sition has  been  a task  which  required  talent  of  no 
common  order.  To  rebuild  a fallen  edifice  of  credit, 
which,  when  once  shaken,  is  the  most  difficult  of 
all  things  to  restore  ; to  combine  as  he  has  done,  a 
thorough  and  searching  economy  with  a full  main- 
tenance of  efficiency ; to  have  preserved  friendship 
when  it  existed,  and  to  have  concilitated  almost 
every  hostile  element  encountered — these  are  indeed 
laurels  to  administrator.  But  the  directors  are  per- 
haps excusable  for  dwelling  most  at  this  time  upon 
those  qualities  and  characteristics  of  Mr.  Wright 
which  have  most  strongly  come  home  to  themselves. 
His  uniform  courtesy,  urbanity  and  kindness  ; his 
readiness  to  listen  fully  and  patiently  to  every  one’s 
views  ; his  total  lack  of  pride  of  opinion ; his  just 
and  equal  balance  of  mind  have  so  especially  en- 
deared him  to  those  over  whom  he  has  presided  for 
the  past  years,  that  our  personal  regrets  are  as  strong 
as  those  we  feel  for  the  great  enterprise  we  have 
been  laboring  for  together,  and  which  now,  for  a 
season  at  least,  loses  the  guidance  of  his  firm  and 
gentle  control. 

“Feedeeick  Billings,  President. 

“ Samuel  Wilkeson,  Secretary." 

Mr.  Wright  still  continues  an  active  director  in  the 
Northern  Pacific  enterprise.  He  is  perhaps  the  lar- 
gest individual  owner,  and  devotes  much  of  his  val- 
uable time  to  its  interests.  He  is  also  President  of 
the  Tacoma  Land  Company,  which  owns  the  Pacific 
Coast  terminus  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway 
Company.  He  takes  a warm  interest  in  the  growth 
of  Tacoma,  and  has  recently  erected  in  that  city  a 
beautiful  memorial  to  his  deceased  wife  and  daugh- 
ter, and  has  also  endowed  a school  for  girls,  bearing 
the  name  of  the  Annie  Wright  Seminary.  For  the 
past  twenty  years  Mr.  Wright  has  resided  during 
about  seven  months  of  each  year  on  one  of  the  Chel- 
ton  Hills,  in  Cheltanham  Township,  his  railroad 
station  being  that  of  the  old  York  Road,  on  the 
North  Pennsylvania  line.  He  has  at  that  place  fif- 
teen acres  of  land,  worked  and  cultivated  as  a min- 
iature model  farm.  Then  he  has  a fine  country 
house  and  commodious  stables,  all  built  of  stone  and 
surrounded  by  spacious  grounds,  beautifully  embel- 
lished. His  Philadelphia  residence  is  the  mansion 
formerly  occupied  by  Wm.  G.  Morehead,  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  Chestnut  and  Thirty- ninth  streets. 


■ 
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WILLIAM  ERWIN  SCHMERTZ. 

WILLIAM  ERWIN  SCHMERTZ,  President  of 
the  Third  National  Bank  of  Pittsburgh,  was  born  in 
Westphalia,  Prussia,  May  24,  182G,  his  father  being 
John  Christian  Schmertz,  and  his  mother  Caroline 
von  Westphalien.  William  Erwin,  who  was  a mere 
boy  when  his  father  came  to  America,  received 
an  ordinary  public  school  education,  and  at  the  age 
of  twelve  years  entered  the  shoe  store  of  Henry  P. 
Cain,  of  Pittsburgh.  For  the  next  three  years  he 
had  the  usual  experience  of  boys  beginning  their 
business  life,  having  different  situations  in  banks 
and  stores ; and  then,  for  seven  or  eight  years,  was 
a salesman  in  the  shoe  business,  until,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  he  started  a retail  store  of  his  own,  with 
a capital  of  two  hundred  dollars — his  savings  up  to 
that  time.  Mr.  Schmertz,  who  was  energetic  and 
thrifty,  in  1856  had  got  into  the  wholesale  business, 
and  was  carrying  on  a large  and  rapidly  growing 
local  and  western  trade.  In  1860  he  was  elected  a 
trustee  in  the  Dollar  Savings  Bank,  in  which  he  is 
now  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  and  which  has 
grown  to  be  the  largest  savings  bank  in  Pittsburgh, 
having  deposits  amounting  to  eleven  million  dollars. 
In  1863  Mr.  Schmertz  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Third  National  Bank  of  Pittsburgh,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  elected  its  President.  In  the 
meantime  his  shoe  business  had  grown  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  State,  amounting,  in  1886,  to  a 
million  dollars.  His  success  in  business  and  his  now 
recognized  financial  ability  had  brought  him  so 
prominently  before  the  public,  that  he  was  elected 
to  many  offices  of  trust  and  responsibility  ; such  as, 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Chartiers 
Valley  Gas  Company,  having  a capital  of  four  mil- 
lion dollars  ; President  of  the  Pittsburg  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  a Director  in  Braddock’s  National 
Bank,  in  which  he  is  one  of  the  largest  stock- 
holders. It  is  rare  that  a busy  citizen  finds  time  to 
conduct  so  many  and  such  vast  enterprises,  and 
still  rarer  that  he  possesses  the  ability  to  conduct 
them  successfully.  Yet,  so  peculiarly  was  Mr. 
Schmertz  qualified  for  the  boldest  and  most  com- 
prehensive financial  undertakings,  and  so  thor- 
oughly recognized  was  his  capacity,  that,  when  in 
1882  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  a ring  of  specu- 
lators upon  its  necessities,  the  public  looked  at  once 
to  him  for  aid  in  extricating  it  from  its  difficulty 
and  danger.  At  the  head  of  a committee  formed 
through  his  influence,  Mr.  Schmertz  successfully 
carried  through  a fight  lasting  two  years,  resulting 
in  the  defeat  of  the  great  bond  syndicate,  and  effect- 
ing a saving  to  the  city  treasury  of  more  than  two 
million  dollars.  He  assumed  almost  the  entire  con- 


duct and  responsibility  of  this  great  struggle,  carry- 
ing it  by  successive  steps  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
successful  everywhere,  and  winning  the  highest 
encomiums,  from  the  press  and  his  fellow  citizens. 
The  history  of  this  financial  operation  is  remarkable, 
even  among  the  annals  of  financial  schemes  in  large 
American  cities.  A contract  had  been  entered  into 
by  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  through  its  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  Councils,  with  certain  parties,  capitalists, 
acting  together  as  a syndicate  for  the  refunding  of 
street  bonds,  maturing  at  different  dates  during  four 
years,  and  aggregating  six  million  dollars.  These 
bonds  were  to  run  thirty  years  without  being  sub- 
ject to  call,  were  to  bear  5 per  cent,  interest,  and 
the  syndicate  was  to  be  paid  1 per  cent,  commission 
for  floating  them.  The  outstanding  bonds  which 
the  new  issue  was  to  replace  bore  7 per  cent,  inter- 
est, and  it  was  urged  in  favor  of  the  new  arrange- 
ment that  the  contract  with  the  syndicate  was  bene- 
ficial to  the  city,  through  the  fact  that  the  interest 
charge  was  thus  abated  2 per  cent.  This  contract, 
or  agreement,  was  made  some  time  in  advance  of 
the  maturity  of  the  old  bonds ; and  before  it  became 
necessary  to  raise  the  money  wherewith  to  meet 
them  the  syndicate  observed  that  the  bonds  which 
they  had  engaged  to  place  at  par,  could  be  placed 
at  a profit.  On  discovering  this  they  shrewdly  pro- 
cured a modification  of  the  terms  of  the  contract, 
whereby  they  became  themselves  the  purchasers  at 
par — retaining,  however,  the  1 per  cent,  commission 
for  selling  them  to  themselves.  At  the  time  of  this 
transaction,  and,  indeed,  for  a good  while  previous 
thereto,  other  bonds  of  the  city,  bearing  the  same 
interest  and  having  about  the  same  time  to  run  as 
these,  were  quoted  in  the  market  at  a good  premium 
and  were  steadily  advancing,  so  that  the  amount  the 
city  would  realize  was  very  much  less  than  the 
bonds  were  obviously  worth ; the  syndicate,  wrho 
were  actually  the  city’s  agents,  profiting  by  the  dif- 
ference. The  true  nature  and  operation  of  this 
scheme  were  not  generally  understood  at  the  time 
of  its  first  going  into  effect,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
knowledge  of  its  provisions  existed  among  the  finan- 
cial class  of  the  community  until  they  became  oper- 
ative by  the  issuing  of  fifteen  hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  new  bonds,  under  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment, to  provide  means  to  take  up  the  old  ones. 
This  act,  however,  awakened  public  attention  and 
aroused  criticism ; so  much  so,  that  a number  of 
public  spirited  gentlemen,  among  whom  Mr. 
Schmertz  was  prominent,  suspecting  that  the  agree- 
ment would  operate  in  a manner  unfair  to  the  city, 
determined  to  arrest  the  further  issuing  of  bonds 
under  its  provisions,  and  have  the  contract  annulled 
if  possible,  they  believing  in  the  ability  of  the  city 
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government  to  float  a loan  at  a lower  rate.  Besides, 
the  city  had  a number  of  sinking  funds  which  were 
constantly  in  receipt  of  money  that  could  be  made 
applicable  to  the  payment  of  the  old  bonds,  and 
other  sinking  funds  with  large  accumulations  of 
money  in  them,  which  it  was  thought  ought  to  have 
been  made  use  of  by  the  Finance  Committee  in  the 
refunding  process,  but  which  had  not  even  been 
considered  in  connection  with  it — while  the  syndi- 
cate had  the  power  to  call  at  any  time  for  the 
entire  amount  of  six  million  dollars  of  bonds.  A 
meeting  of  a few  business  men  was  called  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  entire  question  was 
discussed  freely.  It  was  Anally  decided  to  test  the 
legality  and  equity  of  the  objectionable  contract. 
Mr.  Sclnnertz  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
and  empowered  to  brng  the  necessary  action  in  the 
courts,  but  he  personally  guaranteed  the  fees  of  the 
prominent  counsel  engaged,  to  the  amount  of  seven 
thousand  dollars,  which  he  in  fact  paid,  relying 
upon  the  success  of  his  case  and  the  public  spirit  of 
his  fellow-citizens  to  reimburse  him  for  this  ad- 
vance, which  they  did.  The  County  Court,  imme- 
diately on  application,  issued  a preliminary  injunc- 
tion upon  the  city  and  all  its  officials,  restraining 
them  from  taking  any  further  action  whatever, 
under  the  aforesaid  agreement,  and  upon  a hearing 
of  the  case  this  injunction  was  continued.  Pending 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  lower  Court  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  to  which  the  syndicate  carried  the 
case,  a very  large  amount  of  the  old  bonds  fell  due, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  provide  money  for  such 
of  the  holders  as  should  demand  payment.  The 
Comptroller  was  authorized  temporarily  to  extend  the 
bonds  at  five  per  cent.,  which  was  readily  acceded 
to  by  the  holders  ; but,  in  order  to  obviate  any  pos- 
sibility of  damage  to  the  credit  of  the  city  by  failure 
of  the  negotiations  for  such  extension,  Mr.  Schmertz 
exerted  himself  to  place  within  the  reach  of  the  city 
Comptroller  the  money  required  to  carry  the  entire 
amount  of  the  bonds  about  to  mature.  Fortunately 
it  was  found  unnecessary  to  draw  upon  this  re- 
source, but  the  movement  illustrates  the  pluck  with 
which  the  original  action  was  sustained,  and  the 
care  and  responsibility  which  Mr.  Schmertz  so 
largely  and  loyally  assumed  in  the  patriotic  determi- 
nation to  uphold  the  public  interest.  After  much 
delay  the  Supreme  Court  rendered  (October  5, 1885) 
its  decision,  affirming  that  of  the  lower  Court,  and 
the  agreement  with  the  syndicate — which  had  even 
been  adjudged  in  some  points  fraudulent — was 
annulled.  The  Councils  immediately  passed  new 
ordinances  in  conformity  with  this  decision,  on  the 
points  of  law  established,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
street  loan  was  refunded  into  4 per  cent,  thirty-year 


bonds,  which  were  publicly  sold,  after  advertise- 
ment, at  a premium  of  5^  per  cent.  The  benefit 
to  the  city  by  the  new  arrangement  was,  in  brief, 
that  whereas  under  the  old  contract  it  would  have 
paid  5 per  cent,  interest  on  six  million  dollars  of 
bonds,  sold  at  par,  less  1 per  cent,  commission,  it 
was  enabled  by  the  cancelling  of  the  agreement  to 
refund  the  remainder  of  the  six  million  dollars 
($3,734,700),  at  4 per  cent.,  and  obtain  a good  pre- 
mium; pay  off  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
absolutely,  from  money  in  hand ; and  invest  in  these 
same  4 per  cent,  bonds,  for  the  benefit  of  sundry 
sinking  funds,  eleven  hundred  thousand  dollars  of 
idle  money  which  had  been  lying  and  would  accum- 
ulate in  the  depositories,  without  earning  a penny. 
For  the  many  advantageous  suggestions  embraced 
in  the  revised  legislation,  and  the  beneficial  provis- 
ions marking  the  policy  which  governed  the  final 
disposition  of  the  refunding  operations,  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh  is  indebted  more  to  the  experience, 
sagacity  and  unselfishness  of  William  Erwin 
Schmertz,  than  to  any  other  man ; and  the  resolute 
determination  with  which  he  prosecuted  the  matters 
entrusted  to  his  hands  marks  a phase  of  aggressive 
citizenship  against  public  extravagance  which  is 
rarely  exhibited,  especially  where  the  motive,  as  in 
this  instance,  is  unquestionably  impersonal.  For 
twelve  years  Mr.  Schmertz  has  been  the  representa- 
tive in  Pittsburgh  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York,  and  during  that  time  has 
placed  more  than  five  million  dollars  of  money  on 
mortgages  in  Pittsburgh,  of  which  more  than  a mil- 
lion were  placed  within  four  months.  His  gener- 
osity is  proverbial,  and  it  is  a well  known  fact  that 
he  has  often  aided  Pittsburgh  business  men  in 
trouble.  Mr.  Schmertz  is  a Republican  in  politics, 
and  was  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  76  to  reform  city  politics,  an  organization 
which  accomplished  good  work.  Except  in  such 
cases  and  for  such  purposes,  Mr.  Schmertz  has  not 
been  an  active  politician.  He  was  married  Decem- 
ber 4,  1849,  to  Amelia  A.  Kammerer,  of  West 
Brookfield,  Ohio.  His  father-in-law  is  Rev.  David 
Kammerer,  who  has  preached  in  Pittsburgh  for 
fourteen  years,  and  who  built  up  the  congregation 
of  the  German  Evangelical  Church  on  Smithfield 
street ; he  is  now  eiglity-five  years  old,  but  preaches 
every  Sunday.  The  old  gentleman’s  wife  is  still 
living,  after  a wedded  life  of  sixty  years.  Mr. 
Schmertz  formed  a business  partnership,  in  1860, 
with  Mr.  T.  A.  Kammerer,  and  in  1869  he  took 
Messrs.  M.  V.  Denning  and  C.  P.  Murray  into  the 
firm.  These  gentlemen  retired  in  1884,  when  he 
formed  a new  copartnership  with  Messrs.  Frank  L. 
Whitmore  and  Albert  I.  Scott,  who  are  still  in  the 
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concern.  The  firm’s  wholesale  warehouse  in  Pitts- 
burgh carries,  at  all  times,  a stock  worth  a quarter 
of  a million  dollars.  The  house  is  represented  by  a 
staff  of  commercial  travelers  who  make  extended 
tours  through  Western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  West 
Virginia,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  through  the  rich 
regions  of  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Colorado,  and  into 
the  North  and  through  the  Southern  States — the 
firm’s  goods  having  a National  popularity  and  find- 
ing a ready  sale  wherever  offered.  And  this  condi- 
tion is  mainly  owing  to  the  thoroughly  able,  accom- 
plished and  conscientious  methods  of  Mr.  Selimertz, 
who  from  the  beginning  of  his  business  career  has 
been  accustomed  to  give  his  closest  personal  atten- 
tion to  every  department  of  his  establishment.  His 
relations  with  his  operatives  have  always  been  lib- 
eral and  just,  and  his  business  has  grown  up  from 
small  beginnings  to  be  one  of  the  very  largest  in  the 
trade  in  the  State.  As  the  representative  house  in 
Pittsburgh,  in  its  line,  the  firm  of  William  E. 
Schmertz  & Co.  has  become  noted  for  the  honorable 
nature  of  all  its  transactions,  for  its  enterprising 
policy,  and  for  maintaining  the  highest  standard  of 
excellence  in  its  manufacture.  As  will  have  been 
seen  in  this  sketch  of  Mr.  Schmertz,  the  excellence 
conspicuous  in  his  management  of  public  affairs  is 
a part  of  the  nature  of  the  man,  since  it  is  every- 
where noticeable  in  the  conduct  of  his  private  busi- 
ness. His  special  characteristics  are  a mind  equally 
capable  of  grasping  the  most  comprehensive  finan- 
cial transactions  and  of  criticising  the  minutest 
details  of  a complicated  business  system  ; integrity 
standing  like  a natural  wall  in  the  way  of  dishonest 
cupidity  and  disloyal  speculations;  and  fairness 
directed  by  intelligence,  which  has  enabled  its  pos- 
sessor to  sway  vast  monetary  enterprises  and  to 
superintend  and  direct  with  wisdom  and  care  the 
largest  public  and  private  undertakings.  Such  is 
the  character  which  is  portrayed  by  the  life  and 
acts  of  this  eminent  merchant,  manufacturer, 
banker  and  public-spirited  citizen,  to  whom  the 
city  of  his  adoption  is  indebted  for  services — unre- 
warded save  by  the  honor  and  confidence  of  the 
community — which  paid  officials  in  any  great  city 
might  well  admire  and  emulate. 

1 

ALEXANDER  BRADLEY. 

ALEXANDER  BRADLEY,  a leading  stove  man- 
ufacturer, President  of  the  Tradesman’s  National 
Bank  of  Pittsburgh,  and  for  over  forty  years  con- 
spicuously identified  with  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  that  city,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Baltimore 


on  October  31,  1812.  He  removed  to  Pittsburgh  in 
the  year  1827  and  has  continuously  resided  there 
ever  since.  He  began  active  business  operations  in 
the  year  1836  in  the  foundry  department  of  McClurg, 
Wade  & Co.,  and  shortly  afterwards  became  a part- 
ner. Mr.  Bradley’s  career  in  the  specialty  of  stove 
manufacture  dates  from  1845,  when  he  started  out 
in  that  business  with  his  brother  Charles,  under  the 
firm  name  of  A.  & C Bradley,  so  continuing  until 
1849,  when  Charles  Bradley  died,  and  since  then 
Alexander  Bradley  has  continued  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing manufacturers  of  stoves  down  to  the  present 
day.  Mr.  Bradley  served  with  eminent  satisfaction 
as  the  first  Treasurer  of  the  National  Association  of 
Stove  Manufacturers  and  has  attended  nearly  every 
meeting  of  that  body  since  its  organization  in  the 
year  1812  in  New  York  city.  In  the  year  1865  he 
organized  the  Tradesman’s  National  Bank  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  was  chosen  as  its  President,  which  posi- 
tion he  has  held  ever  since,  and  has  seen  it  grow 
and  prosper  until  to-day  it  is  one  of  the  largest 
banks  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Bradley  is 
also  a director  and  a prominent  and  active  member 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Bank  for  Savings,  the  Pittsburgh 
and  Cash  Insurance  Companies  and  the  Mononga- 
hela  Navigation  Company.  He  is  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum, 
and  also  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Meadville  College,  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  to  the  endow- 
ment fund  of  which  he  gave  liberally.  In  many 
other  lines  of  business  and  charitable  work  he  has 
been  alike  active  and  useful,  responding  generously 
to  the  calls  of  all  philanthropic  and  humane  institu- 
tions. Mr.  Bradley  is  sympathetic  and  generous  in 
his  nature,  keenly  alive  to  the  sufferings  and  distress 
of  others,  and  his  earnest  endeavor  has  been  to  so 
live  that  the  world  shall  be  better  for  the  part  he 
has  taken  in  the  business  and  religious  affairs  of 
human  life.  In  his  many  benevolences  he  has  been 
simple  and  unobtrusive,  objecting  even  to  the  pub- 
lication of  his  name  in  connection  therewith.  To 
use  the  language  of  another,  “The  good  he  has 
done  in  the  world  cannot  be  estimated  until  the  full 
records  of  many  lines  of  work  are  written.” 

• 

JOSEPH  DILWORTH. 

JOSEPH  DILWORTH,  an  eminent  manufacturer, 
and  one  of  the  most  honored  citizens  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  was  born  in  that  city  December  25,  1826,  and 
died  there  February  26, 1885.  He  was  one  of  twelve 
children  of  William  and  Elizabeth  Scott  Dilworth, 
the  former  a native  of  Lancaster  County,  Pa.  His 
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father  was  a contractor  and  builder  of  large  experi- 
ence and  irreproachable  business  integrity,  and  was 
connected  with  the  erection  of  a number  of  notable 
structures,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  old 
Allegheny  County  Court-house,  which  he  built 
about  1840.  Both  parents  were  spared  to  a good 
old  age  and  permitted  to  see  their  large  family  of  chil- 
dren grow  up  about  them  and  attain  positions  of  busi- 
ness and  social  usefulness  and  domestic  happiness, 
the  father  terminating  a career  of  marked  worth  in 
1869.  Like  his  brothers  and  sisters,  Joseph  received 
his  education  in  his  native  city.  His  father  had 
erected  a substantial  and  attractive  school-house  on 
his  Mount  Washington  estate,  close  by  the  family 
homestead,  and  for  many  years  boarded  the  teachers 
at  his  own  expense,  and  it  was  there  that  all  his 
children  pursued  their  studies.  On  leaving  this 
school  Joseph  learned  the  carpenter’s  trade  with  his 
father,  but  never  followed  it.  In  1846,  when  he 
was  twenty  years  old,  he  began  his  career  of  busi- 
ness, and  thenceforward  was  the  embodiment  of 
energy  and  activity.  He  became  prominently  iden- 
tified with  all  the  interests  of  the  city,  entering  with 
hearty  earnestness  into  every  movement  having  in 
view  the  public  welfare.  His  business  ability  and 
judgment  and  skill  were  of  rare  firmness,  and,  being 
developed  early  in  his  career,  were  fittingly  recog- 
nized throughout  the  extensive  field  over  which  he 
confidently  pushed  his  operations.  His  first  employ- 
ment was  as  general  salesman  in  the  wholesale  gro- 
cery house  of  Williams  & Dilworth,  of  which  an 
elder  brother,  William  Dilworth,  was  the  junior 
partner.  Two  years  later  Mr.  Williams  retired,  and 
Joseph  became  associated  with  his  brother  as  part- 
ner in  the  new  firm,  afterwards  known  as  John  S. 
Dilworth  & Co.,  a connection  he  retained  through- 
out his  life.  To  this  interest  he  devoted  all  of  his 
growing  energies  for  several  years,  and  then  as  his 
means,  knowledge  of  men  and  familiarity  with  the 
various  channels  and  methods  of  business  life  in- 
creased, he  began  to  seek  other  opportunities  for 
investment.  In  1856  he  engaged  in  the  powder 
business  with  D.  W.  C.  Bidwell,  and,  having  secured 
the  agency  of  the  Dupont  and  the  Hazard  Powder 
Companies,  prosecuted  that  interest  with  his  accus- 
tomed vigor  until  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  A 
year  or  so  after  forming  this  connection  he  pur- 
chased the  plant  and  materials  of  Messrs.  Porter, 
Rolfe  & Swett,  manufacturers  of  railroad  fastenings, 
who  had  then  failed,  and  organized  a new  firm 
under  the  name  of  Dilworth,  Porter  & Co.  This 
firm  soon  became  widely  known  as  manufacturers 
of  railroad  spikes ; and  for  upward  of  twenty-five 
years  their  establishment  on  the  South  Side  has  been 
recognized  as  the  largest  mill  of  the  kind  in  the 


United  States.  In  1869  Mr.  Dilworth  made  further 
business  connections  by  founding  the  firm  of  Dil- 
worth, Harper  & Co. , which  merged  into  Dilworth 
Bros.,  wholesale  grocers,  with  which  he  was  also 
identified  up  to  his  death.  The  manufacturing  firm 
of  Dilworth,  Porter  & Co.  was  continued  until 
1880,  when  it  was  reorganized  under  the  title  of 
Dilworth,  Porter  & Co.,  Limited,  of  which  he  was 
elected  Chairman.  All  the  original  members  of 
this  firm  are  now  dead.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Dilworth,  the  last  surviving  partner,  his 
sons,  Charles  R.  and  Joseph  R , succeeded  to  the 
business  and  have  since  conducted  it,  the  former  as 
Chairman  and  the  latter  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
Their  operations  are  now  confined  exclusively  to 
the  manufacture  of  railroad  and  boat  spikes,  and 
they  adhere  closely  to  the  conservative  methods  by 
which  the  founder  of  the  house  attained  so  large  a 
measure  of  business  and  personal  distinction.  Mr. 
Dilworth  was  also  prominently  connected  with  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  being  one  of  the  first 
directors  of  the  company  and  the  purchaser  of 
nearly  all  the  supplies  used  in  the  construction  of 
that  great  work.  He  served  as  a director  up  to  the 
time  of  Mr.  Henry  Villard’s  election  and  control,  a 
period  of  about  seven  years,  and  during  this  time 
he  charged  himself  with  the  special  oversight  of  the 
interests  of  Pittsburgh  capitalists  in  this  enterprise. 
Personally  he  took  tracts  of  land  in  lieu  of  stock  in 
the  company,  and  when  the  financial  reverses  came 
which  ruined  Jay  Cooke  & Co.,  he  retained  all  his 
properties.  This  property  has  steadily  increased  in 
value  and  productiveness,  and  now  embraces  over 
4,000  acres  of  magnificent  rolling  land  in  a grain 
country  unequalled  in  America.  It  is  located  at 
Moorhead,  Minn. , near  the  great  Dalrymple  wheat 
farms,  across  the  Dakota  line  in  the  famous  valley 
of  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  which,  extending 
into  Canada,  makes  Manitoba  the  most  fertile  sec- 
tion in  all  of  England’s  colonial  possessions.  Mr. 
Dilworth  was  ever  proud  of  the  city  of  his  birth  and 
regardful  of  the  good  name  of  its  institutions.  He 
was  for  many  years  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death 
a director  of  the  Citizen’s  National  Bank;  was  one 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  most  active  projector  and  promoter 
of  their  new  and  handsome  building ; was  one  of 
the  founders  and  a liberal  supporter  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Female  College,  raising  for  it,  with  Dr.  Sco- 
ville,  the  munificent  sum  of  $75,000 ; and  was  the 
“father  ” of  the  great  temperance  movement  under 
Francis  Murphy,  whom  he  personally  started  upon 
his  remarkable  career  of  human  benefaction.  He 
was  a simple-hearted  Christian.  His  nature  shaped 
the  life,  and  his  religious  life  was  active  and  execu- 
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tive  rather  than  devotional.  From  early  years  a 
member  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  he  re- 
moved his  connection  on  leaving  Mount  Washing- 
ton and  became  a working  member  of  the  Shady 
Side  Clmrch,  which  held  his  warmest  sympathies  to 
the  last.  He  was  also  President  of  the  National 
Iron  and  Steel  Publishing  Company,  under  whose 
auspices  “ The  American  Manufacturer,”  a journal 
of  considerable  importance  to  the  two  distinctive 
industries  of  Pittsburgh,  was  published.  Through- 
out his  busy  life  Mr.  Dilworth  held  himself  aloof 
from  political  combinations.  As  an  exemplary  citi- 
zen he  was  at  all  times  eager  for  good  government, 
local  and  general,  but  his  dignified  nature  and  his 
fondness  for  social  and  domestic  quietness  forbade 
his  participation  in  political  movements,  however 
flattering  the  preferments  held  out  to  him.  He  had 
no  ambition  for  public  office  and  never  held  but 
one,  and  that  one  he  assumed  not  as  a politician  but 
because  he  deemed  acceptance  a duty  of  good  citi- 
zenship. For  several  years  he  had  headed  a move- 
ment having  for  its  object  the  purification  of  the 
Department  of  County  Commissioners.  He  shared 
strongly  in  a prevalent  belief  that  the  office  was  be- 
ing maladministered,  and  that  licenses  were  being 
illegally  and  fraudulently  granted  to  saloon  keepers 
without  proper  return  to  the  county  treasury.  A 
vacancy  occurring  in  the  board  Mr.  Dilworth  was 
appointed  a County  Commissioner  and  was  practi- 
cally compelled  by  the  best  public  sentiment  to  ac- 
cept. He  at  once  went  to  work  with  a directness 
that  gave  promise  of  long  needed  results.  After 
making  a thorough  examination  of  the  office  and 
methods  of  the  board,  he  insisted  with  his  well- 
known  earnestness  upon  an  immediate  and  radical 
change.  His  reformatory  measures  bore  larger 
fruit  than  was  anticipated,  for  he  forced  two  of  his 
fellow  Commissioners  to  trial  and  conviction  for 
corrupt  practices  in  office,  saloon  keepers  no  longer 
found  it  convenient  or  expedient  to  procure  a gro- 
cery store  license  for  a whiskey  shop,  and  the  tax 
receipts  of  the  county  began  to  show  an  unwonted 
appreciation.  He  was  so  honest  and  uncompromis- 
ing in  the  enforcement  of  the  license  laws  as  to  win 
the  highest  encomiums  of  the  better  classes  of  citizens, 
irrespective  of  partisan  allegiance,  and,  per  contra , 
the  bitterest  animosity  of  the  liquor  faction.  By 
common  consent  he  was  placed  in  nomination  for  a 
full  term,  subsequently,  and  was  defeated  by  a 
majority  that  really  augmented  the  honor  of  his 
achievements.  Mr.  Dilworth  was  married  on  Janu- 
ary 28,  1850,  to  Miss  Louisa  Richardson,  a native  of 
New  Lisbon,  Ohio,  but  then  a resident  of  Cincinnati. 
Her  father  was  a man  of  influence,  sterling  charac- 
ter and  official  prominence.  At  a time  when  public 


office  sought  public  servants,  and  office  holding  was 
a compliment  to  personal  purity  and  fitness,  Mr. 
Richardson  was  elected  a member  of  the  State  Sen- 
ate of  Ohio  and  honored  with  the  Presidency  of  that 
body  during  a term  of  several  years.  Ilis  daughter 
was  liberally  educated  and,  as  Mrs.  Dilworth,  wa3 
emphatically  a help-meet  to  her  husband  in  all  the 
transactions  of  his  exemplary  life.  Her  womanly 
sympathy,  fine  discrimination  and  good  judgment 
are  to  be  traced  particularly  through  his  systematic 
and  private  benefactions.  Five  children,  three  sons 
and  two  daughters,  were  born  of  this  union,  all  of 
whom,  with  their  mother,  survived  Mr.  Dilworth. 
They  are  Mrs.  H.  C.  Beggs,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Beggs,  Law- 
rence, in  the  house  of  Dilworth  Brothers,  and 
Charles  R.  and  Joseph  R.,  in  that  of  Dilworth,  Por- 
ter & Co.,  Limited,  Mr.  Samuel  T.  Owens  being  as- 
sociated with  them.  Hardly  any  citizen  of  Pitts- 
burgh has  been  better  known  than  Mr.  Joseph  Dil- 
worth, or  more  generally  useful.  His  thorough 
business  methods  won  for  him  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  all  who  had  association  with  him.  He 
made  many  public  gifts,  but  probably  no  man 
knows  the  extent  of  his  private  charities.  He  was 
constantly  and  deeply  solicitous  for  the  improve- 
ment and  welfare  of  young  men  and  women.  And 
he  found  a special  delight,  it  might  almost  be  said 
in  strict  veracity,  under  all  circumstances,  in  the 
companionship  of  little  children.  He  had  a life  of 
intense  activity  yet,  withal,  one  singularly  free  from 
ostentatious  features;  and  his  character  may  be 
best  described  as  a consistent  exemplification  of 
earnestness  and  sincerity. 

4 

JOHN  FLENNIKEN  JENNINGS. 

JOHN  FLENNIKEN  JENNINGS,  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  great  steel  industry  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  for  more  than  half  a century  prominently  iden- 
tified with  the  development  and  business  interests 
of  that  city,  was  born  at  Waynesburg,  Greene 
County,  Pennsylvania,  October  28,  1807,  and  died 
at  Allegheny  City  in  the  same  State,  March  8,  1888. 
On  the  maternal  side  he  came  of  distinguished  Rev- 
olutionary ancestry.  His  mother’s  father,  John 
Flenniken,  was  a Pennsylvanian  by  birth,  but  for 
many  years — including  the  whole  period  of  the  War 
for  Independence — resided  in  North  Carolina.  He 
was  a man  of  high  character  and  positive  influence, 
and  a pronounced  advocate  of  resistance  to  the  ag- 
gressive policy  of  England.  Sent  as  a delegate  from 
his  district  to  the  famous  Mechlenburg  Convention 
of  1775,  he  had  the  high  honor  of  being  one  of  the 
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signers  of  the  immortal  “ Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence ” issued  by  that  body.  During  the  war  he 
served  gallantly  in  the  historic  corps  known  as 
“ General  Marion’s  Minute  Men,”  and  at  its  close, 
having  lost  his  wife  by  death,  returned  to  his  native 
State,  taking  with  him  his  two  children,  a son  and 
a daughter,  and  settled  permanently  in  Greene 
County.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  one  of  the 
first  Associate  Judges  of  that  county,  and  discharged 
the  responsible  duties  of  that  position  with  honor 
and  fidelity  for  a number  of  years.  Mr.  Jennings’ 
paternal  grandfather  was  Jacob  Jennings,  of  New 
Jersey,  who  removed  from  that  State  to  Pennsylva- 
nia about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
settled  on  a farm  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mononga- 
hela  River.  The  latter’s  son,  Benjamin  Jennings, 
married  the  daughter  of  Judge  Flenniken.  He  was 
one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  Waynesburgh,  the 
seat  of  Greene  County,  and  being  a skillful  carpen- 
ter, assisted  in  building  the  first  court  house  erected, 
(which  was  constructed  of  logs).  Later,  having 
bought  two  lots  on  Main  street,  he  built  two  frame 
houses.  During  the  progress  of  this  work,  his  son 
John  F.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  “in 
the  little  log  house  that  stood  on  what  is  now 
Greene  street,”  this  being  the  only  habitation  in 
which  Benjamin  Jennings  and  his  young  bride 
could  find  accommodation  upon  their  arrival  in  the 
place.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  John  F.  Jen- 
nings began  his  business  career  as  a clerk  in  the 
village  store,  but  in  a few  months  left  his  employ- 
ment to  enter  a printing  office  with  a view  of  learn- 
ing the  trade.  He  had  not  previously  had  much 
opportunity  for  acquiring  any  education  or  train- 
ing, but  he  now  employed  his  spare  time  to  advan- 
tage and  soon  mastered  the  rudiments  of  English. 
His  knowledge  of  grammar  was  obtained  by  attend- 
ing night  school.  When  he  had  served  his  appren- 
ticeship to  printing,  he  was  induced  to  accept  a 
remunerative  position  in  the  largest  general  store  in 
the  town  of  Waynesburgh,  and  during  his  service  of 
three  years  in  that  capacity  added  materially  to  his 
knowledge  of  business  affairs.  Failing  health 
caused  him  to  relinquish  this  clerkship  in  1830,  and 
going  to  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio,  he  ran  across  George 
W.  Manypenny,  an  old  “office  mate” — as  printers 
say — who  had  just  purchased  a newspaper  and  was 
in  urgent  need  of  assistance.  He  remained  with 
Col.  Manypenny  about  a year  and  then  took  a posi- 
tion in  an  office  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  lie  spent 
another  year,  devoted  partly  to  his  trade,  in  which 
he  was  a master  workman,  and  partly  to  reporting 
the  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly.  Declin- 
ing the  position  of  foreman  in  this  establishment, 
he  went  back  to  St.  Clairsville,  where  he  spent  a 


few  months,  and  then,  in  the  spring  of  1833,  re- 
moved to  Pittsburgh,  where  he  speedily  found  work 
at  his  trade  and  became,  two  years  later,  foreman 
of  a large  office.  Early  in  1837  he  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  book-keeper  and  general  manager  of  the 
Eagle  Cotton  Works,  then  “ one  of  the  largest  fac- 
tories in  Allegheny,  where  all  the  factories  of  that 
section  were  located,  and  doing  an  immense  busi- 
ness.” Six  years  later,  having  now  considerably 
increased  the  little  fund  of  forty-five  dollars  which 
represented  his  capital  when  he  entered  Pittsburgh, 
he  embarked  in  the  wholesale  grocery  business  with 
James  W.  Hailman  and  John  R.  Blaine,  under  the 
style  of  Hailman,  Jennings  & Co.  The  firm  had 
succeeded  in  building  up  a good  trade,  and  was 
fairly  launched  in  a career  of  prosperity  and  profit 
when  it  was  suddenly  overtaken  by  the  disastrous 
conflagration  of  April  10,  1845,  which  destroyed 
fully  three-quarters  of  the  business  portion  of  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh,  and  resulted  in  a loss  of  ten  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  the  business  community.  This 
calamity  not  only  ruined  the  firm  and  caused  its 
dissolution,  but  left  it  several  thousand  dollars  in 
debt.  In  the  winter  following,  Mr.  Jennings,  whose 
attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
manufacture  of  steel,  became  associated  with  Wil- 
liam Coleman  and  Samuel  H.  Hartman  in  that  in- 
dustry. Although  the  enterprise  was  comparatively 
a new  one,  and  had  to  overcome  a prejudice  which 
existed  in  favor  of  the  English  product,  the  pros- 
pects were  remarkably  good.  Nevertheless,  the  re- 
lations did  not  prove  harmonious,  and  Mr.  Jennings 
disposed  of  his  interest  at  a fair  profit,  and  after 
paying  all  his  outstanding  debts  from  the  sum  real- 
ized, found  himself  still  in  possession  of  consider- 
able capital.  Convinced  that  the  steel  industry  had 
a great  future,  he  lost  no  time  in  organizing  a 
company  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  and  of 
articles  produced  from  it,  his  associates  when  the 
business  went  into  operation  being  A.  M.  Wal- 
lingford, John  F.  Singer,  W.  K.  Nimick,  Alex- 
ander Nimick,  Samuel  H.  Hartman  and  Felix  R. 
Brunot.  This  company  took  the  name  of  Singer, 
Hartman  & Co.  Mr.  Jennings,  with  Mr.  Singer  and 
Mr.  Hartman,  operated  the  concern,  which  soon 
became  famous  as  the  “ Sheffield  Steel  Works.” 
The  product  of  the  company  was  a good  steel,  which 
found  ready  sale  at  remunerative  prices.  A profit- 
able branch  of  the  business  was  the  manufacture  of 
plow  steel  slabs.  The  mill  expressly  fitted  up  for 
this  purpose  was  utilized  in  slack  time  for  the  mak- 
ing of  boiler-plate  and  sheet-iron.  Other  manufac- 
tures were  carriage  and  buggy  tires,  crowbars, 
sledges,  picks,  springs,  axles,  etc.,  etc.  “Blister 
steel  was  the  only  kind  then  attempted  in  Pitts- 
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burgh,  and  the  spring  steel  was  made  from  the 
blister.”  The  plan  employed  in  these  mills  “ was 
the  old  English  process  of  conversion.”  Alternate 
layers  of  ground  charcoal  and  iron  bars  were  placed 
in  a furnace  constructed  for  the  purpose  and  the 
heat  raised  gradually  to  the  standard  (ten  thousand 
degrees),  was  maintained  steadily  at  that  point  for 
seven  or  eight  days.  Afterwards  several  days 
were  employed  in  “cooling,”  and  the  product, at 
this  point  known  as  “ blister  steel,”  by  being  heated 
and  rolled  to  the  required  thickness,  made  spring  or 
plow  steel,  or  being  broken  up  into  small  pieces  and 
melted  in  crucibles,  became  cast  steel.  Chemical 
processes  now  render  possible  in  a few  hours  what 
formerly  occupied  so  much  time  and  labor,  and  in 
consequence  these  old  methods  have  been  almost 
entirely  abandoned.  Among  the  valuable  services 
rendered  to  the  steel  indxistry  by  Mr.  Jennings  was 
the  invention  and  successful  introduction  of  im- 
provements in  the  mode  of  supplying  the  plow- 
makers  with  steel,  which  greatly  increased  the  pro- 
fits of  the  mills,  yet  at  the  same  time  effected  a 
large  saving  to  the  plow  manufacturers  throughout 
the  country.  These  improvements  consisted  in 
cutting  to  shape  the  mould  boards  at  the  mills, 
thereby  saving  labor,  fuel,  time  and  freight  to  the 
plow-makers  generally.  In  1859,  the  company,  which 
had  been  the  first  to  begin  the  manufacture  of  steel 
on  an  extensive  scale,  was  reorganized  under  the  style 
of  Singer,  Nimick  & Co.,  and  is  still  engaged  in  the 
business,  having  one  of  the  largest  plants  in  the 
United  States.  In  1862  Mr.  Jennings  sold  out  his 
interest  in  the  works,  and  although  a busy  man  in 
numerous  ways,  did  not  during  the  remaining 
twenty-five  years  of  his  life  engage  in  any  active 
business  enterprises.  During  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion Mr.  Jennings  devoted  himself  heart  and  soul 
to  the  support  of  the  National  Government.  He 
was  particularly  active  and  efficient  in  raising 
troops,  and  had  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  seeing 
his  three  sons  all  enter  the  field  in  support  of  the 
Union  cause,  the  eldest,  Benjamin  F.  Jennings,  a 
young  man  of  twenty-two  or  three,  winning  a cap- 
taincy before  coming  home  with  the  company  which 
he  helped  to  raise  and  which  he  went  out  with  in 
the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  Volunteers  as 
Lieutenant;  and  William  K.  and  Thomas  D.,the 
two  younger,  although  mere  hoys,  serving  a term 
with  the  contingent  called  out  in  1864  for  “one 
hundred  days.”  At  the  time  Lee’s  invasion  of 
Pennsylvania  was  agitating  the  North,  Mr.  Jennings 
personally  took  the  field  with  a body  of  young  men 
he  had  assisted  in  raising,  and  remained  with  them 
several  weeks.  This  he  did  unofficially,  hut  wil- 
lingly, upon  being  assured  of  the  moral  effect  of  his 


presence.  In  a number  of  ways  during  the  strug- 
gle Mr.  Jennings  proved  his  patriotism.  “ He  was 
one  of  General  Howe’s  most  efficient  allies  in  keep- 
ing Western  Pennsylvania  alive  to  her  full  duty  in 
those  trying  hours,”  and  was  in  close  communication 
with  many  leading  military  men.  He  was  one  of 
the  organizers  and  a life-long  member  of  the  Union 
League  in  Pennsylvania,  and  prominent  in  its  local, 
State  and  National  councils.  His  time,  influence 
and  money  were  freely  given  in  support  of  the  Na- 
tional Government,  and  he  was  so  active  in  patriotic 
work  that  towards  the  close  of  the  war  he  fell  seri- 
ously ill  and  for  a time  was  in  a critical  condition. 
An  active  Republican  in  politics,  he  worked  faith- 
fully for  the  success  of  his  party,  hut  never  con- 
sented to  accept  any  office.  A business  position 
which  he  held  many  years  was  that  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Cash  Insurance  Company.  He  was  a 
sincere  Christian,  and  for  forty  years  an  honored 
and  consistent  member  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Pittsburgh,  and  a large  portion  of  that 
period  a member  of  its  Board  of  Trustees.  Mr. 
Jennings  married,  on  March  29, 1836,  Miss  Elizabeth 
B.  Fitzgerald,  daughter  of  Michael  Fitzgerald,  at 
the  time  a prominent  silversmith  of  Pittsburgh. 
Of  the  five  children  born  to  this  union  four  are  now 
living,  the  three  sons  named  above,  all  prominent 
in  Pittsburgh  business  circles,  and  one  daughter, 
Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Burt.  Mrs.  Jennings  was  her  hus- 
band’s faithful  companion  and  earnest  suppor- 
ter in  religious  and  patriotic  work  for  nearly  half 
a century.  She  died,  sincerely  mourned,  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1883.  For  several  years  previous  to  his 
own  death  Mr.  Jennings  had  been  in  failing  health. 
Nevertheless,  he  reached  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-one 
years,  and  may  be  said  to  bave  died  of  old  age. 
His  career  was  an  eminently  useful  one  in  every  re- 
spect, and  he  left  to  posterity  a fine  example  of 
citizenship  and  a spotless  record. 


BENJAMIN  F.  JENNINGS. 

BENJAMIN  FITZGERALD  JENNINGS,  a prom- 
inent manufacturer  of  Pittsburgh  and  eldest  son  of 
the  foregoing,  was  born  in  Allegheny  City,  Septem- 
ber 9,  1838.  He  was  educated  in  the  local  public 
schools  and  at  the  University  of  Western  Pennsylva- 
nia. In  1856,  tr  0 years  after  entering  the  Univer- 
sity, he  accepted  the  position  of  book-keeper  in  the 
then  extensive  steel  manufacturing  concern  of  Sin- 
ger, Hartman  & Co.,  of  which  his  father  was  a 
partner.  This  position,  which  had  been  made 
vacant  suddenly  by  the  illness  of  the  gentleman  who 
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liad  held  it,  was  only  to  be  filled  temporarily,  and 
when  young  Mr.  Jennings  assumed  its  duties,  he 
did  so  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  college  to 
graduate.  Nevertheless,  he  became  absorbed  in  the 
work  and  continued  in  it  until  the  summer  of  1862. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  he  had  found 
it  extremely  difficult  to  repress  his  patriotic  instincts, 
but  as  a great  deal  depended  upon  him  in  a busi- 
ness way,  he  continued  at  his  desk,  attending  to 
duties  which  with  each  succeeding  year  became 
more  and  more  responsible.  The  stirring  events  of 
1862,  and  the  urgent  need  of  increasing  the  number 
of  troops  in  the  field,  at  length  decided  him  to  lose 
no  time  in  entering  the  army,  and  in  August  of  that 
year  he  gave  up  business  to  engage  in  the  work  of 
recruiting.  His  patriotic  and  well  directed  efforts 
resulted  in  the  enlistment  of  B Company,  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fifty-fifth  Regiment  Pennsylvania  Volun- 
teers, for  three  years.  Commissioned  as  Second 
Lieutenant  in  the  company  formed  from  these 
recruits,  he  took  the  field  with  it,  and  in  November 
following  was  promoted  to  be  its  First  Lieutenant. 
His  regiment  was  attached  to  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, and  with  it  he  saw  service  in  both  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  and  took  part  in  the  second  battle  of 
Bull  Run,  and  the  subsequent  battles  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  to  Chancellorsville.  In  1863  he  had 
won  the  captaincy  of  his  company,  but  owing  to 
failing  health  was  compelled  to  resign  his  commis- 
sion and  return  home.  In  1864  he  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  machinery  at  Allegheny,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Jennings  & Co.,  and  for  four  years 
was  thus  employed  with  gratifying  success.  In 
1868  poor  health  obliged  him  to  give  up  business, 
but  in  1872  he  became  concerned  in  the  manufacture 
of  steel,  as  a partner  in  the  firm  of  Reiter,  Sutton 
& Co.,  which  two  years  afterwards  took  the  style  of 
Smith,  Sutton  & Co.  Mr.  Jennings  continued  a 
member  of  this  firm  until  1885,  when  both  he  and 
Mr.  Sutton  sold  their  interests  to  the  Messrs.  Smith. 
In  the  following  year  he  organized  the  manufactur- 
ing concern  of  Jennings,  Beale  & Co.,  Limited,  and 
was  elected  its  Chairman.  This  corporation  has  its 
plant  at  Leechburgh,  and  is  one  of  the  principal 
manufacturing  firms  in  that  part  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Mr.  Jennings’  extended  personal  experience 
in  the  manufacture  of  steel  has  enabled  him  to  de- 
velop a very  high  standard  in  his  manufactured 
products,  which  consist  chiefly  in  steel  plates  and 
sheet  steel,  and  which  are  of  such  fine  quality  and 
general  excellence  as  to  command  a wide  market. 
Mr.  Jennings  is  a Republican  in  politics,  but  has 
never  identified  himself  actively  in  political  affairs. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Pittsburgh,  of  which  his  mother  was  a devoted 


member  for  fifty  years.  He  married  October  31, 
1865,  Miss  Marion  V.  Sawyer,  daughter  of  John  M. 
Sawyer,  of  Washington,  Pa.,  by  whom  he  has  two 
daughters.  He  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  since  its  organization, 
and  was  the  first  Commander  of  the  first  Post  organ- 
ized in  Allegheny  City,  at  that  time  it  being  the  only 
Post  north  of  the  Allegheny  River  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania. He  is  also  a Companion  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Commandery  of  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Loyal  Legion. 

-# 

ALAN  WOOD. 

ALAN  WOOD,  the  founder  of  the  firm  of  Alan 
Wood  & Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  whose  portrait  ac- 
companies this  article,  was  born  in  Plymouth  Town- 
ship, Montgomery  County,  Pa  , December  25,  1800. 
He  was  one  of  a family  of  twenty  children,  and  a 
son  of  James  and  Tacy  (Thomas)  Wood.  His  pater- 
nal great-grandparents,  born  in  England,  settled  in 
Dublin,  Ireland,  and  from  thence  emigrated  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  settled  near 
Philadelphia,  and  brought  with  them  their  certifi- 
cates of  being  members  of  the  yearly  meeting  of 
“Friends”  in  the  city  of  Dublin.  Alan  Wood  was 
carefully  trained  by  his  parents,  who  were  also 
“Quakers,”  and,  after  receiving  a common  school 
education  at  Valley  Forge  and  Philadelphia,  was 
assigned  to  the  duty  of  storekeeper  and  assistant 
manager  in  his  father’s  works  at  Valley  Forge, 
when  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  which  position  he 
continued  to  hold  until  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  twenty-one,  when  he  became  of  age.  His 
father  James  Wood,  with  Joseph  Potts,  commenced 
the  manufacture  of  iron  at  the  Pennypack  Iron 
Works  near  Philadelphia,  in  1802;  and  in  1816 
bought  and  operated  the  Iron  Works  at  Valley  Forge, 
Chester  County,  Pa.,  which  spot  will  ever  be  asso- 
ciated with  Washington  and  his  noble  band  of 
patriots  and  martyrs.  Here  they  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  sheet  and  plate  iron,  also  of  saws, 
shovels,  spades,  etc.  It  was  here  that  the  first  cast 
steel  and  sheet  iron  were  manufactured  in  this  coun- 
try. The  cast  steel  part  of  the  business,  however, 
was  soon  abandoned,  as  it  was  not  a success  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  at  that  early  day  of  obtaining 
pig  metal  suitable  for  the  purpose.  In  1821  Alan 
Wood  left  his  father,  James  Wood,  and  went  into 
the  grocery  business  in  Philadelphia  with  his  elder 
brother.  In  1825  he  married  Ann  H.  Dewees, 
daughter  of  Waters  Dewees,  of  Laurel  Forge,  Ches- 
ter County,  Pa. , by  whom  he  had  six  sons  : W.  De- 
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wees,  Thomas,  James  D.,  Alan,  George  and  How- 
ard. In  1826  he,  with  his  father,  leased  the  Dela- 
ware Iron  Works,  near  Wilmington,  Del.,  which 
they  prosecuted  with  much  success  in  the  same  line 
of  business  as  had  previously  been  carried  on  at 
Valley  Forge,  Pa.  In  the  year  1832  James  Wood 
and  his  son  Alan,  under  the  firm  name  of  James  Wood 
& Son,  built  the  Conshohocken  Iron  W orks— obtaining 
their  water  power  for  the  same  from  the  Schuylkill 
Navigation  Co., — which  they  operated  successfully, 
producing  about  500  tons  of  sheet  iron  and  steel  per 
annum,  until  1844,  at  which  date  the  firm  was  dis- 
solved, and  Alan  Wood  purchased  the  old  Delaware 
Rolling  Mill,  near  Wilmington,  Del.,  which  he  and 
his  father  had  operated  on  a lease  from  1826  to  1832, 
and  with  his  eldest  son  Dcwees,  as  manager,  prose- 
cuted the  business.  It  was  here  that  the  first  Amer- 
ican Russia  sheet  iron  was  made  by  his  father  and 
brothers,  John  and  William  W.  Wood,  in  1841,  which 
manufacture  was  continued  by  the  new  firm  and 
has  been  largely  improved  upon  until,  at  this  time, 
it  is  considered  fully  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  im- 
ported article,  which  it  has  almost  displaced.  In 
1857  Alan  Wood,  with  his  brother-in-law  Louis  A. 
Lukens,  under  the  firm  name  of  Alan  Wood  & Co., 
erected  the  steam  rolling  mill  at  Conshohocken,  Pa., 
called  the  Schuylkill  Iron  Works,  which  from  time 
to  time  has  been  enlarged  until,  at  this  date,  it  has  a 
capacity  to  make  20,000  tons  of  sheet  and  plate  iron 
per  annum.  In  1870  Alan  Wood,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty years,  retired  from  active  business,  selling  his 
interest  to  his  sons,  after  a successful  career  of  fifty- 
four  years ; during  which  time  he  saw  his  own 
business  increase  from  a production  of  400  tons  per 
annum  to  20,000  tons  per  annum.  No  man  ever  re- 
tired from  such  along,  busy  life  with  a better  record 
for  business  ability,  honesty  and  integrity  of  pur- 
pose, having  served  in  many  positions  of  public  and 
private  trust.  On  January  24,  1881,  he  died,  be- 
loved and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  His 
widow  and  their  sons,  W.  Dewees,  Alan  and  How- 
ard, still  survive  him,  the  latter  continuing  in  the 
same  line  of  business  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh, 
that  he  so  successfully  founded. 


ALEXANDER  SPEER. 

ALEXANDER  SPEER,  a well  known  citizen 
and  prominent  manufacturer  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
was  born  in  Mechanicsburg,  now  called  Verona,  a 
thriving  town  on  the  Allegheny  River,  about  ten 
miles  from  Pittsburgh,  on  June  25,  1808,  and  died 
in  the  latter  city  May  12,  1876.  His  father  was  a 


carpenter  of  noted  industry,  but  unable  to  give  his 
son  more  than  a rudimentary  education.  At  the  age 
of  seventeen  Alexander  was  apprenticed  to  the  trade 
of  wagon  and  plow  making,  and  after  serving  his 
time  with  acceptability,  he  started  out  to  meet  the 
opportunities  of  business  life  with  his  own  abilities, 
aided  only  by  a capital  of  ten  dollars.  He  went 
South  in  search  of  employment,  and  at  Natchez, 
Mississippi,  was  taken  into  a shop  where  he  worked 
as  a journeyman  at  his  trade  for  two  years.  Rigidly 
husbanding  his  meagre  resources,  he  returned  to 
Pittsburgh  at  the  end  of  this  service  and,  investing 
his  savings  in  the  various  goods  and  implements 
manufactured  in  that  city,  embarked  in  the  business 
of  flat-boat  trading  on  the  Mississippi  River,  making 
his  first  trip  to  New  Orleans  about  the  year  1832, 
and  repeating  the  trip  every  winter,  subsequently, 
until  that  of  1840.  In  1845,  in  connection  with  the 
late  Samuel  Hall,  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
plows,  the  firm  name  being  Hall  & Speer.  Apply- 
ing himself  particularly  to  the  manufacturing  part 
of  the  business,  and  possessing  a reputation  for 
business  candor  and  integrity,  both  at  home  and 
throughout  the  rich  industrial  and  agricultural  sec- 
tions he  had  visited  so  frequently,  the  efforts  of  the 
firm  were  rewarded  with  a degree  of  success  com- 
mensurate with  the  excellence  of  their  workman- 
ship. He  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a substantial 
character  at  New  Orleans,  and  there  he  found  an 
appreciative  market  for  his  products ; a market,  too, 
that  after  the  introduction  of  his  plows,  extended 
itself  with  but  comparatively  little  effort  on  his  part. 
He  made  a careful  study  of  the  ever  changing  neces- 
sities of  agricultural  labor,  and  was  prompt  in 
adapting  his  plows  to  the  new  requirements  as  they 
developed.  Thus,  keeping  himself  in  full  accord 
with  the  progress  of  the  vast  interests,  whether  of 
grain,  tobacco  or  cotton,  in  which  the  plow  bore  an 
intimate  relation,  he  firmly  established  the  high  re- 
pute of  the  firm  and  the  superiority  of  their  imple- 
ments. This  partnership  continued  uninterruptedly 
and  with  annually  augmented  returns  until  the 
death  of  Mr.  Hall,  in  1852.  From  the  day  of  his 
death  until  July  31,  1873,  Mr.  Hall’s  interests  in  the 
business  were  retained  by  his  heirs  ; but  on  the  lat- 
ter date  they  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Speer,  who 
immediately  thereafter  established  the  firm  of  Alex- 
ander Speer  & Sons.  Under  this  name  the  business 
was  conducted  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Speer,  when 
his  sons,  William  W.  Speer  and  Joseph  T.  Speer, 
assumed  the  soie  control.  Without  a further  change 
of  firm  title  they  have  since  carried  it  on,  and  are 
to-day  in  the  enjoyment  of  a prosperity  that  char- 
acterized the  firm  from  its  formation.  These  are 
the  results  rather  than  the  means  and  methods  by 
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which  Mr.  Speer  developed  an  extensive  industry. 
The  volume  of  energy,  enterprise  and  business  abil- 
ity which  this  development  called  for  and  which 
was  possessed  by  Mr.  Speer  to  a marked  degree, 
will  more  adequately  appear  in  a comparison  of  the 
condition  of  the  Globe  Plow  Works,  as  originally 
established,  with  the  perfection  to  which  Mr.  Speer 
brought  them.  These  works,  now  forming  one  of 
the  largest  plow  manufactories  in  the  country,  and 
being  in  themselves  a fair  type  of  the  remarkable  in- 
dustrial growth  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  were 
opened  in  the  year  1825,  and  have  since  been  con- 
tinuously in  operation.  The  original  factory  was  a 
one-story  frame  building,  without  even  a foundry, 
and  occupied  a space  of  one  hundred  by  twenty 
feet.  As  Mr.  Alexander  Speer  left  them  they  con- 
sist of  a two-story  brick  structure,  with  a foundry 
and  a cupola  of  2,000  tons’  capacity,  and  cover  an 
area  of  270  by  240  feet,  or  over  an  acre  and  a half  of 
ground.  The  foundry  floor  occupies  a space  of  120 
by  100  feet,  and  the  blacksmith  shops  and  finishing 
rooms  are  two-story  brick  buildings,  each  270  by  60 
feet  in  dimensions,  while  the  storeroom  floor,  which 
is  in  the  second  story,  has  an  area  of  230  by  60  feet. 
From  the  mere  handful  of  men  employed  in  the 
works  in  1825  and  for  several  years  thereafter,  Mr. 
Speer  required  the  services  of  from  150  to  200  oper- 
atives, and  in  specially  busy  seasons  many  more. 
The  average  of  wages  paid  to  the  employes  has 
risen  to  $15,000  per  annum,  and  the  value  of  the 
machinery,  buildings  and  grounds  to  about  $200,- 
000.  A still  further  evidence  of  Mr.  Speer’s  skill  as 
a manufacturer  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  consump- 
tion of  raw  material  in  these  works  and  the  aggre- 
gate in  numbers  and  value  of  their  annual  output. 
These,  in  brief,  are  : Annual  consumption  of  pig 
metal,  tons,  3,000;  of  steel,  tons,  1,500;  of  iron, 
tons,  500,  and  of  wood,  $30,000  worth;  annual  pro- 
ducts of  plows,  cultivators  and  similar  agricultural 
implements,  90,000;  value  of  annual  product,  $500,- 
000.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  death  Alexander  Speer 
was  the  guiding,  controlling  genius  of  the  Globe 
Plow  Works.  He  was  practically  conversant  with 
the  entire  details  of  the  business,  and  being  an  inde- 
fatigable worker,  accustomed  to  attending  the  man- 
ufactory regularly  and  supervising  everything  con- 
nected with  it,  his  industry,  tact  and  probity  led  to 
the  flattering  results  already  outlined.  Throughout 
life  he  exhibited  an  unbounded  confidence  in  him- 
self. Those  who  knew  him  intimately  while  flat- 
boating on  the  Mississippi  River  said  he  was  always 
sanguine  of  achieving  success  in  business  life.  He 
frequently  remarked  that  when  the  proper  time 
came  he  would  establish  himself  in  Pittsburgh, 
and  then  go  straight  ahead.  He  had  a strong 


faith  in  the  stability  and  growth  of  Pittsburgh’s 
distinctive  industries,  and,  unlike  business  men 
generally,  he  made  his  customers  before  he  had 
established  himself  or  manufactured  anything  to 
sell  them.  His  “proper  time”  did  not  arrive 
until  after  he  had  made  himself  known  half  the 
length  of  the  Mississippi  and  at  the  commercial 
metropolis  of  the  South.  Starting  thus  confidently 
in  business  for  himself,  when  twenty-four  years  old, 
he  still  further  testified  to  the  hopefulness  that  ani- 
mated him  five  years  later,  when,  in  1837,  he  sought 
Miss  Sarah  Wherry  in  marriage.  Two  children 
were  born  of  this  marriage,  William  W.  Speer  and 
Joseph  T.  Speer,  both  of  whom  survived  their 
father  and  are  continuing  his  work  and  record.  In 
view  of  the  humble  beginning  and  the  results  ac- 
complished, it  was  but  natural  that  the  death  of 
Mr.  Speer  should  be  sensib'y  felt  by  the  community 
with  which  he  had  been  so  long  and  closely  identi- 
fied. The  event  created  profound  sadness  in  the 
manufacturing  and  industrial  circles  of  Pittsburgh, 
where  the  influences  of  Mr.  Speer’s  life  were  gener- 
ously accorded,  and  brought  a larger  degree  of  at- 
tention to  his  two  sons,  upon  whom  devolved  the 
filial  and  business  duty  of  perpetuating  his  good 
name  as  a citizen  and  his  spotless  fame  as  a manu- 
facturer. Brought  up  in  the  business  and  trained 
by  his  experienced  and  extensive  knowledge,  they 
were  able  in  all  respects  to  receive  their  heritage 
worthily,  and  they  have  since  conducted  it  in  con- 
sonance with  their  honored  father’s  policy. 


WILLIAM  MORRISON. 

WILLIAM  MORRISON,  a prominent  citizen  of 
Allegheny  City,  and  for  many  years  an  honored 
member  of  the  First  Methodist  Protestant  Church, 
Pittsburgh,  died  at  his  home  in  Allegheny  City, 
April  29,  1887,  after  an  illness  of  several  months. 
Mr.  Morrison’s  parents  came  from  Ireland  many 
years  ago,  and  settled  in  Pittsburgh.  They  were 
Methodists  in  the  Old  Country  and  their  home  was 
often  visited  by  the  early  Methodist  preachers; 
Wesley,  Coke  and  other  great  leaders  of  Methodism 
finding  there,  not  unfrequently,  welcome  and  rest. 
On  settling  in  Pittsburgh  they  and  all  of  their  chil- 
dren after  a time  united  with  the  Methodist  Church, 
and  when  the  separation  on  account  of  lay  delega- 
tion took  place,  the  Morrison  family  withdrew  and 
united  with  the  Reformers  in  organizing  the  Metho- 
dist Protestant  Church.  Mr.  William  Morrison 
became  a member  in  August,  1830,  and  continued 
in  its  fellowship  until  his  death.  Although  he  had 
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not,  owing  to  his  loss  of  hearing,  attended  its  ser- 
vices for  several  years,  he  always  took  a warm 
interest  in  its  prosperity  and  contributed  liberally 
to  its  support.  Being  in  his  early  life  a man  of 
industry,  great  energy  and  business  sagacity, 
endowed  with  a sound  judgment  and  foresight,  he 
succeeded  in  his  affairs  and  amassed  a large  fortune. 
Foreseeing  the  future  prosperity  of  Pittsburgh,  his 
investments  were  safe  and  remunerative,  and  hav- 
ing secured,  at  a comparatively  early  period  in  life, 
a competence,  he  retired  from  all  active  business 
and  spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  in  ease  and 
comfort,  though  not  forgetting  to  do  good  with  his 
means  as  he  had  opportunity.  It  may  seem  a little 
strange  that  although  he  never  desired  great  wealth 
and  never  craved,  as  he  often  said,  more  than  a 
competence,  abundance  came  into  his  hands.  Yet 
so  it  was,  and  what  is  infinitely  better,  it  may  be 
said  with  perfect  confidence  in  the  truth  of  the 
statement,  that  there  was  never  a soiled  dollar  in 
his  hands.  He  was  a man  incorruptible  in  his 
integrity,  stainless  in  reputation,  the  soul  of  honor 
and  truth  and  uprightness.  Of  all  who  have  ever 
spoken  of  him  in  his  business  career  none  could 
utter  the  first  whisper  against  his  good  name.  He 
was  very  liberal  with  his  means,  giving  constantly, 
and  to  every  good  cause  that  appealed  to  him  for 
aid  and  which  commended  itself  to  his  judgment. 
Indeed  his  benefactions  flowed  forth  in  a constant 
stream ; physical  pain  and  want  kindled  his  sympa- 
thies and  drew  forth  his  generous  help,  and  while 
other  forms  of  beneficence  were  not  forgotten,  these 
seemed  to  have  for  him  the  strongest  attractions. 
Hence,  hospitals,  homes  for  orphans  and  for  the 
aged,  asylums  and  all  kindred  institutions  shared 
largely  in  his  kind  deeds.  The  blessings  of  many 
who  were  ready  to  perish  came  upon  him  while 
living,  and  now  that  he  is  gone  will  rest  on  his 
memory.  Having  been  all  of  his  life  a great  reader 
and  his  reading  having  gone  into  almost  all  direc- 
tions, he  was,  without  any  doubt,  one  of  the  best 
informed  men  outside  of  the  professions.  On  all 
current  questions  of  public  interest,  indeed,  his  in- 
formation was  full  and  surprisingly  exact ; and  the 
growth  of  the  country,  the  development  of  its  re- 
sources, the  expansion  of  its  agricultural,  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  interests  were  matters  in 
which  he  took  great  pleasure  to  the  last.  Had  he 
been  a young  man,  just  entering  on  his  life  work,  he 
could  not  have  kept  a keener  eye  on  such  subjects. 
In  general  literature  his  reading  and  knowledge 
were  wide,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  strike  a subject  of 
which  he  had  not  very  considerable  knowledge  and 
on  which  he  had  not  formed  an  intelligent  judgment. 
His  habits  of  reading  kept  his  mind  bright,  clear 


and  strong,  and  his  memory  retentive  to  the  end  of 
his  life.  During  his  last  illness  one  who  knew  him 
well  and  visited  him  said,  “ Ilis  confidence  in  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  was  unshaken,  and  he 
expressed  himself  as  willing  to  go  hence  or  to  tarry 
here  a little  longer.  He  left  all  in  the  hands  of 
God.”  Mr.  Morrison,  on  July  27,  1843,  was  married, 
in  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  to  Miss  Mary  J.  Fitzsimons, 
daughter  of  Mr.  David  Fitzsimons.  This  lady  still 
survives  him.  His  children,  a son  and  daughter, 
died  before  him.  Their  death  was  to  the  parents  an 
irreparable  loss.  Mr.  Morrison  was  interred  among 
his  kindred  in  a beautiful  spot  in  Allegheny  Ceme- 
tery, a large  number  of  his  friends  following  him  to 
his  grave. 

• 

WILSON  M'CANDLESS. 

HON.  WILSON  M’CANDLESS,  LL.D.,  a distin- 
guished citizen  and  lawyer,  and  for  many  years 
United  States  District  Judge  for  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh  on  the  19th  of  June,  1810.  His  grand- 
father, Alexander  M’Candless,  was  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  having  emigrated 
from  Scotland  before  the  Revolution.  His  father, 
William  M’Candless,  was  a merchant  and  prominent 
citizen  of  Pittsb\irgli.  Wilson  was  educated  at  the 
Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  studied  law 
in  his  native  city,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
on  his  twenty-first  birthday.  He  practiced  law 
with  diligence  and  success  until  the  8tli  of  Febru- 
ary, 1859,  when  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Buchanan,  District  Judge  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Western  District  of  Pennsylvania,  from  which 
position,  having  resigned  on  account  of  failing 
health,  he  retired  on  the  24tli  of  July,  1876,  during 
the  sitting  of  the  Court  at  Erie,  participating  in  the 
ceremony  incident  to  the  qualification  of  his  suc- 
cessor. He  died  at  his  residence  on  the  bank  of  the 
Allegheny  River,  in  the  suburban  part  of  Pittsburgh, 
on  the  30th  of  June,  1882.  Judge  M’Candless  was 
not  only  noted  as  a lawyer  of  eminence,  but  during 
the  earlier  period  of  his  life  was  widely  known  as 
a politician.  In  1844.  1852  and  1856  he  was  Sena- 
torial Elector  for  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States  ; twice  President  of  the  Electoral 
College  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Chairman  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania delegation  in  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  of  1848,  at  Baltimore.  A friend,  refer- 
ring to  this  period  of  his  life,  has  written  of  him  that 
“ although  at  times  politics  ran  very  high,  engen- 
dering angry  and  bitter  animosities,  yet  he  was 
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always  so  much  of  the  gentleman  and  so  little  of 
the  demagogue,  that  he  ever  retained  the  respect  and 
love  of  his  fellow  citizens.”  As  a public  speaker 
he  was  conspicuous,  and  his  orations  on  several  oc- 
casions are  by  many  remembered.  Plis  address  of 
welcome  to  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  1843,  his  eulogy 
on  General  Jackson  in  1847,  and  his  address  at  the 
Allegheny  Cemetery,  on  the  occasion  of  the  reinter- 
ment of  Commodore  Barney  and  Lieutenant  Parker 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  are,  perhaps,  the  most  noted. 
The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on  him  by 
Union  College,  New  York.  He  was  for  fifteen  years 
an  Inspector,  and  part  of  the  time  President  of  the 
Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  Western  Penitentiary  of 
Pennsylvania ; was  for  many  years  a trustee  of  the 
Western  University  of  Pennsylvania  ; one  of  the 
originators  and  a manager  of  the  Allegheny  Ceme- 
tery at  Pittsburgh,  from  the  time  of  its  organiza- 
tion until  his  death ; first  President  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Homeopathic  Hospital,  and  a Vestryman  of  Trinity 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Wilson  M’Candless 
was  married  to  Sarah  North  Collins,  also  of  Pitts- 
burgh, December  4,  1834,  and  their  children,  who 
survived  infancy,  were  named  Mary  Elliott,  Stephen 
Collins  and  Margaret  Duncan. 


JAMES  W.  HAILMAN. 

To  record  the  virtues  of  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded us,  to  recount  the  pathway  they  trod,  the 
disappointments  they  surmounted,  the  victories 
they  achieved,  and  the  triumphs  they  won,  is  both 
pleasant  and  profitable  to  those  who  remain  upon 
the  scene  of  action,  and  still  take  part  in  the  drama 
of  human  life.  The  record  of  a pure  and  true  life 
furnishes  a pattern  and  an  example  to  the  young 
and  rising  generation,  an  encouragement  in  times  of 
despondency  and  a stimulus  to  higher  and  nobler 
aims.  The  life  of  which  we  now  write  is  one  such, 
a pure  and  upright  character,  and  a safe  example 
for  survivors  to  follow.  James  Workman  Hailman 
was  born  November  8,  1809,  in  Washington  County, 
Pa.,  and  was  the  oldest  of  a family  of  three  chil- 
dren. He  lost  his  father  when  about  four  years  of 
age,  at  which  time  the  family  moved  to  Washing- 
ton, Pa.  There  much  of  his  youth  was  passed,  and 
there  he  enjoyed  the  only  opportunities  for  acquir- 
ing an  education  which  he  had.  Early  in  life  he 
realized  the  fact  that  by  his  own  efforts  he  must 
make  his  way  in  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time 
make  provision  for  an  aged  mother  and  a younger 
brother  and  sister.  This  necessity  curtailed  his  op- 
portunity for  securing  a thorough  education,  and 


caused  him  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  to  accept  a 
position  in  a country  store  in  Waynesburg,  Pa. 
Here  his  industry,  his  energy,  and  his  innate  abili- 
ties began  to  develop,  and  in  the  intervals  of  daily 
cares  and  responsibilities  he  supplemented  his  edu- 
cation by  studying  the  classics  and  higher  branches 
of  mathematics,  as  well  as  familiarizing  himself 
with  the  standard  authors  of  the  day,  in  the  perusal 
and  study  of  their  works.  His  expanding  powers 
led  him  in  a few  years  to  aim  at  a wider  sphere  for 
their  exercise ; and  at  his  suggestion  his  employer 
opened  a house  in  Pittsburgh  about  the  year  1835, 
and  intrusted  to  him  the  management  of  the  busi- 
ness. His  success  justified  his  own  anticipations, 
and  with  a view  of  enlarging  and  extending  the 
business,  he  entered  into  a partnership  with  a Mr. 
Hood,  under  the  firm  name  of  Hailman,  Hood  & 
Co.,  for  the  transaction  of  a wholesale  grocery  and 
commission  business.  This  partnership  was  dis- 
solved by  the  death  of  Mr.  Hood,  but  the  business 
was  continued  under  the  name  of  J.  W.  Hailman 
& Co.,  by  associating  with  him  J.  K.  Blaine,  who 
had  married  his  sister.  In  the  year  1833  he  married 
Miss  Mary  Lindsey,  of  Greene  County,  who  died  in 
March,  1837,  leaving  an  only  child,  a son.  His  busi- 
ness steadily  progressed  and  enlarged  under  his 
skillful  management,  and  through  his  energy,  indus- 
try and  perseverance.  In  1840  he  became  associated 
with  his  cousin,  J.  W.  Burbridge,  (now  a leading 
merchant  of  New  Orleans,)  under  the  name  and  style 
of  Hailman,  Burbridge  & Co.,  and  in  1841  it  was 
deemed  expedient  by  the  firm  to  establish  a house  in 
Baltimore,  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  Mr. 
Hailman  went  to  Baltimore  to  assume  charge  of  the 
business,  taking  with  him  his  family,  he  having  a 
short  time  previously  married  Miss  Catherine  Ans- 
chutz. This  project  not  meeting  the  expectations 
of  the  partners,  the  business  in  Baltimore  was  closed 
up,  and  Mr.  Hailman  returned  to  Pittsburgh  after 
an  absence  of  about  one  3fear.  His  health  having 
become  somewhat  impaired  by  long-continued  and 
close  application  to  business,  he  purchased  a few 
acres  of  ground  in  what  was  then  Wilkins  Town- 
ship, but  now  the  Twentieth  Ward  of  the  city,  and 
for  about  a year  applied  himself  to  agricultural  life, 
with  marked  benefit  to  his  health.  In  1843  he 
again  embarked  in  the  wholesale  grocery  business, 
in  connection  with  John  F.  Jennings  and  J.  R. 
Blaine,  under  the  name  of  Hailman,  Jennings  & 
Co.  In  the  great  fire  of  1845  this  firm,  together 
with  the  majority  of  other  business  houses  in  the 
city,  was  burned  out.  With  characteristic  energy, 
however,  they  gathered  up  the  fragments  of  dam- 
aged and  uninjured  goods,  and  formed  a temporary 
business  place  in  the  house  with  Mr.  C.  G.  Hussey 
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on  Liberty  street,  until  their  own  place  of  business 
should  be  rebuilt.  At  this  juncture  an  important 
change  occurred,  which  gave  an  entirely  new 
direction  to  Mr.  Hailman’s  business  life,  and  re- 
sulted in  closing  out  the  grocery  business  entirely, 
and  the  formation  of  a new  firm  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  carriage  springs,  axles  and  steel,  composed 
of  William  Coleman,  J.  H.  Hailman,  John  F.  Jen- 
nings and  Samuel  Heartman,  under  the  name  and 
style  of  Coleman,  Hailman  & Co.  He  thus  became 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  this  country  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  steel,  a trade  which  has  since  expanded  into 
colossal  proportions,  and  in  which  this  country  is 
now  independent  of  England.  This  firm  began 
business  in  1846,  in  a small  factory  on  St.  Clair 
street.  They  soon  after  purchased  larger  works  on 
the  banks  of  the  Allegheny  River  in  the  old  Fifth 
Ward,  and  added  to  it  a rolling  mill  for  the  manu- 
facture of  iron,  and  carried  on  several  branches  of 
business  together.  The  interest  of  Messrs.  Jen- 
nings and  Heartman  was  disposed  of  to  Messrs. 
Kramer  and  Rahm,  the  name  of  the  firm  remaining 
unchanged.  This  firm  then  continued,  constantly 
increasing  and  enlarging  their  business,  and  attain- 
ing a well-earned  reputation  and  a widely  extended 
fame,  until  1859.  At  this  time  Mr.  Coleman  retired, 
and  Frank  Rahm  and  George  W.  Hailman  being 
admitted,  the  firm  wras  changed  to  Hailman,  Rahm 
& Co.,  and  so  continued  until  the  death  of  the 
senior  partner,  July  3,  1860.  During  this  period  of 
his  life  his  innate  qualifications  and  powers  for 
business  had  their  fullest  development  and  play. 
The  sterling  integrity,  the  sound  judgment  and 
marked  ability,  the  untiring  energy,  the  ceaseless 
industry,  and  the  comprehensive  views  of  men  and 
things  naturally  belonging  to  him,  found  in  the  con- 
duct of  an  ever  growing  and  extending  business  a 
true  field  for  their  fullest  development,  and  placed 
him  in  the  front  rank  of  business  men,  whose  coun- 
sel and  advise  were  constantly  sought,  and  whose 
abilities  marked  him,  in  this  and  in  other  spheres  of 
life,  as  a leader.  In  1845  he  allied  himself  with  the 
order  of  Free  Masons.  To  its  precepts  and  tenets 
he  was  enthusiastically  devoted,  and  soon  became 
one  of  its  champions,  one  of  its  most  zealous  advo- 
cates, and  one  of  the  most  earnest  propagators  of 
its  sublime  principles.  With  a steady  persever- 
ance in  this,  as  in  all  his  undertakings,  he  advanced 
to  the  very  highest  degrees  and  held,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  the  position  of  Deputy  Grand  Master  of 
Pennsylvania.  His  zeal  and  influence  were  largely 
instrumental  in  securing  the  erection  of  a Masonic 
Temple  in  Pittsburgh  ; and  for  a number  of  years 
he  was  President  of  the  Masonic  Fund  Society,  and 
was  ever  active  in  promoting  plans  for  the  practi- 


cal diffusion  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
Order  by  the  widows  and  orphans  of  poor  and 
worthy  Masons.  With  him  Masonry  was  a princi- 
ple and  a practice  rather  than  a theory  and  mere 
pastime.  His  religion  was  part  of  his  life.  At  an 
early  age  he  gave  his  heart  to  God,  and  consecrated 
himself  to  His  service.  In  profession  a Presbyte- 
rian, he  was  liberal  and  tolerant  towards  other 
evangelical  denominations,  and  he  recognized  every 
true  Christian  as  a brother,  by  whatever  other  name 
he  might  be  called.  A deep  toned  piety  charac- 
terized the  every  day  actions  of  his  life,  a large 
hearted  charity  led  to  acts  of  benevolence  to  the 
poor  and  unfortunate,  and  a careful  study  of,  and  a 
familiarity  with  God’s  Word  led  to  a conscientious 
observance  of  divine  precepts.  Thus  his  life  was  a 
living  epistle,  known  and  read  of  men.  In  social 
life  he  attracted  to  himself  many  friends  by  his 
genial  disposition  and  liberal  hospitality.  He  was 
the  projector  and  one  of  the  principal  promoters  of 
a social  literary  club  called  the  “ Philomathic,” 
which  continued  for  several  years  to  afford  literary 
entertainment  to  a large  circle,  and  to  extend  a 
kindly  social  intercourse  through  the  neighborhood 
in  which  he  lived.  In  the  spring  of  1855  he  was 
prostrated  by  a severe  and  threatening  illness,  out 
of  which  he  emerged  slowly,  and  by  the  advice  of 
his  physician  made  a voyage  to  Europe.  He  spent 
nearly  a year  abroad  with  marked  benefit  to  his 
health,  and  on  his  return  felt  greatly  invigorated 
and  ready  for  the  active  duties  of  business  life  again. 
Continuing  his  usual  close  attention  to  business 
until  1859,  the  chronic  disease  of  the  throat,  which 
he  had  successfully  held  in  check  for  some  time, 
began  to  assume  a more  aggravated  form ; notwith- 
standing the  skill  of  the  best  physicians,  it  took 
stronger  and  stronger  hold  upon  him  until,  in  the 
spring  of  1860,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  all  at- 
tention to  business  and  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
life  was  drawing  to  a close.  But  the  stern  messen- 
ger of  death  had  no  terrors  for  him.  His  faith  was 
anchored  within  the  Veil,  and  his  rich  store-house 
of  biblical  knowledge  furnished  him  with  the 
grounds  of  a well-founded  hope  of  an  immortality 
beyond  the  grave,  and  sweet  assurance  of  an  eter- 
nal rest  in  the  mansions  above.  He  died  July  3, 
1860,  and  was  buried  in  the  Allegheny  Cemetery 
with  Masonic  honors.  In  summing  up  and  leaving 
on  record  the  prominent  traits  of  his  character,  we 
find  him  as  a business  man,  industrious,  energetic, 
self-reliant,  prompt  in  meeting  engagements,  truth- 
ful in  all  his  relations,  punctual  in  the  performance 
of  duties,  with  integrity  above  suspicion,  with  firm- 
ness of  purpose,  sound  in  judgment,  and  with  great 
decision  of  character.  In  domestic  life  he  was 
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firm  but  gentle,  decided  yet  not  severe,  cheerful, 
affectionate  and  indulgent,  and  ever  active  in  mak- 
ing his  home  tasteful  and  attractive.  In  social  life 
he  was  a dignified,  yet  genial  companion,  a sincere 
friend  and  a trusted  counsellor  and  adviser.  In  re- 
ligious life  he  was  a pure,  true  Christian  and  an 
earnest  worker  in  the  Lord’s  vineyard.  Considering 
himself  as  God’s  steward,  he  remembered  that  the 
poor  we  have  always  with  us,  and  dispensed  freely 
of  his  means  for  their  benefit,  while  the  charitable 
institutions  in  his  vicinity  found  in  him  a constant 
and  warm  friend.  Taken  all  in  all,  his  character 
was  most  symmetrical,  an  example  of  business 
probity,  social  integrity  and  religious  sincerity,  in 
every  sense  worthy  of  imitation. 


ROBERT  DICKEY. 

ROBERT  DICKEY,  a representative  merchant  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  was  born  in  Londonderry,  N.  H., 
December  17,  1809,  on  his  father’s  farm  of  High 
Range.  The  family  descended  from  Samuel  Dickey, 
one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Londonderry,  who  had 
two  sons  and  five  daughters.  Of  these,  his  young- 
est son,  Robert,  married  Hannah  Woodburn,  whose 
brother  was  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Horace 
Greeley,  the  distinguished  founder  and  editor  of 
the  New  York  Tribune.  This  Robert  had  eleven 
children,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Samuel  Dickey,  had 
also— by  a curious  coincidence — eleven  children, 
third  among  whom  was  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
The  Robert  of  whom  we  write  was  educated  entirely 
at  the  district  school  of  the  town  of  his  birth,  ex- 
cepting that  he  passed  three  terms  of  three  months 
each  at  Pinkerton  Academy,  Derry,  N.  H.,  and 
here,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  taught  the  Webster 
district  school,  and  for  two  seasons  later  the  two 
schools  in  the  eastern  part  of  Derry  and  at  Pelham, 
respectively.  The  lad  had  an  ambition  for  a better 
education  than  his  mere  schooling  gave  him,  and  it 
is  related  of  him  that,  in  company  with  a bright 
young  cousin,  David  Dickey,  he  used  to  write  a 
regular  weekly  composition,  the  two  exchanging 
their  work  on  Sundays  for  mutual  criticism  and 
correction.  He  also  greatly  enjoyed  his  class  in 
the  Sabbath-school,  (where  his  uncle,  Jonathan 
Humphrey,  was  the  teacher,)  and  was  confirmed  in 
the  church  at  Londonderry  in  1832.  In  the  fall  of 
1831  he  began  his  business  career  by  starting  a store 
under  the  firm  name  of  Batchelder  & Dickey,  in 
Londonderry ; and  the  same  winter  he  taught  the 
district  school  in  his  father’s  district,  and  that  closed 
his  career  as  a school  teacher.  He  continued  his 


store  until  the  spring  of  1834,  when  he  sold  out  his 
interest  to  his  partner,  and  left  Londonderry  to  join 
his  brother  Isaiah  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  where  he  ar- 
rived on  the  7th  of  May.  His  brother  had  preceded 
him  in  Pittsburgh  about  two  years,  but  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  business  and,  at  the  time  of  Robert’s 
arrival,  was  greatly  depressed  under  the  fear  of  im- 
pending failure.  He  had,  in  fact,  after  consultation 
with  his  friends,  about  decided  to  close  out  his 
business,  when  the  arrival  of  his  brother,  as  it  hap- 
pened, put  a different  face  on  the  matter.  As  soon 
as  Robert  Dickey  had  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  his  brother’s  affairs,  he  was  able  to  offer 
him  substantial  assistance.  The  young  man  had 
all  his  savings,  amounting  to  five  hundred  dollars, 
with  him,  and  this  sum  he  at  once  offered  to  his 
brother  to  help  him  out  of  his  troubles.  Small  as  it 
was,  it  enabled  Isaiah  to  tide  along.  Robert  went 
into  the  concern  as  bookkeeper,  and  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1836,  he  was  taken  in  as  a partner.  The 
business  was  wholesale  grocery  and  commission, 
and  with  new  blood  infused  it  improved  and  con- 
tinued to  enlarge  until  1845,  when  the  great  fire 
took  place  which  destroyed  so  large  and  important 
a portion  of  the  businesss  part  of  Pittsburgh.  The 
concern  was  at  this  time  carrying  about  $15,000  in 
stock,  and  was  uninsured ; the  result  was  that  the 
firm  lost  all  they  possessed  but  about  five  hundred 
dollars.  They  were  encouraged,  however,  by  the 
sympathy  of  their  friends  and  the  generosity  of 
their  creditors,  and  were  able  to  go  on,  and  the 
business  progressed  without  any  serious  misadven- 
ture thereafter.  Just  two  years  after  his  arrival  in 
Pittsburgh,  Robert  married,  his  bride  being  a Lon- 
donderry girl,  Mary  Ann  Nancy  Anderson,  daughter 
of  Captain  William  Anderson,  of  that  town.  At  the 
time  of  his  marriage  the  young  man  was  but  poorly 
equipped,  in  a financial  sense,  for  the  trials  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  married  life,  but  both  his  wife  and 
himself  were  prudent,  they  lived  economically, 
helped  each  other,  and  so  they  were  able  to  live 
comfortably  and  even  to  prosper — despite  the  great 
fire  of  1845  which,  in  a moment,  wiped  out  the 
foundation  of  the  young  husband’s  fortune.  In 
1855  he  had  succeeded  so  well  that,  his  wife’s  health 
being  poor,  he  was  able  to  purchase  land  and  build 
a comfortable  house  at  East  Liberty,  about  five 
miles  from  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  proper.  In  1858 
Mr.  Dickey  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  firm  to  his 
brother  Daniel,  who  had  been  doing  business  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  but  had  an  interest  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh house.  Robert  then  started  in  business  for 
himself ; but  the  old  house  did  not  succeed  as  well 
without  him,  and  he  therefore  returned  to  it  in  1860, 
at  a time  when  the  estrangement  of  the  South, 
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where  much  of  their  business  lay,  threatened  to 
cripple  the  concern  altogether.  By  this  time  Mr. 
Dickey  was  blessed  with  four  children,  and  when, 
in  1862,  there  was  a call  for  troops  to  quell  the 
Rebellion,  his  son  Samuel,  then  about  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  deemed  it  his  duty  to  respond  to  the 
demand  of  his  country.  He  served  his  term  among 
the  “nine  months’  men,”  and  on  his  return  accom- 
panied his  mother  to  New  Hampshire,  whither  she 
went  in  the  hope  of  reviving  her  failing  health.  She 
returned  to  Pittsburgh,  however,  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  and  died  on  December  3.  On  April  10,  1867, 
Mr.  Dickey  married  again,  the  bride  being  Miss 
Orra  C.  Edwards,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  a descend- 
ant in  the  direct  line  and  of  the  fifth  generation 
from  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  profound  New  Eng- 
land scholar  and  philosopher,  and  author  of  the 
celebrated  treatise  on  the  “Freedom  of  the  Will.” 
Gradually,  as  the  years  rolled  by,  the  children 
of  Mr.  Dickey  grew  up  and  married,  in  most 
cases  remaining  in  the  old  home  at  least  for  a year 
or  more,  but  eventually  leaving  it  to  make  homes 
elsewhere  for  themselves.  One  of  the  sons,  Samuel 
the  soldier,  was  bookkeeper  for  the  firm  for  some 
time  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  he  married  in 
1868,  and  two  years  later  was  taken  into  the  firm  as 
a partner.  In  1872  Isaiah  Dickey  died,  and  the  style 
of  the  firm  became  Robert  Dickey  & Co.,  and  this 
continued  until  1878,  when  another  son,  William  A., 
was  made  a partner,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  celebrated  his  advance  in  life  by  also 
marrying.  In  the  meantime,  in  1874,  Mr.  Robert 
Dickey’s  second  wife  had  died;  and  when,  four 
years  later,  the  husband  of  his  daughter  also  died, 
Mr.  Dickey  concluded  to  retire  from  the  old  home- 
stead, and  thereafter  make  his  home  with  his  wid- 
owed daughter.  In  the  meantime,  his  fortunes  had 
so  improved  that  he  was  able  to  build  on  the  old 
estate  four  other  houses  ; and  in  other  ways  he  was 
recognized  as  not  only  a shrewd  and  far-seeing,  and 
an  absolutely  incorruptible  merchant  and  citizen, 
but  also  as  one  whose  prosperity  was  a credit  to 
himself,  and  hardly  less  so  to  the  thriving  city 
where  he  had  accumulated  his  fortune.  In  1885  Mr. 
Dickey’s  son  Samuel  died  at  Colorado  Springs, 
whither  he  had  gone  in  search  of  health,  leaving  the 
firm  to  consist  of  his  son  William  A.  and  himself, 
in  which  condition  it  remains  at  present.  It  is  thus 
fifty-three  years  since  Mr.  Robert  Dickey  entered 
this  firm,  then  two  years  old,  and  of  which  he  is 
still  a member.  Truly  a most  surprising  and  mem- 
orable business  history.  Mr.  Dickey  has  always 
sustained  his  interest  in  religious  affairs,  being  an 
earnest  and  faithful  worshiper,  and  for  the  past 
thirty  years  a member  of  the  East  Liberty  Presby- 


terian Church,  in  which  he  has  been  since  1865  a 
ruling  elder.  In  politics  Mr.  Dickey  is  a natura- 
Republican  by  descent  from  the  Old  Line  Whigs ; 
his  only  defection  having  been  to  vote  for  Horace 
Greeley  in  1872,  a change  of  front  which  he  shared 
with  many  thousands  of  honest  Republicans.  His 
first  vote  was  for  John  Quincy  Adams,  his  latest  for 
James  G.  Blaine.  Always  a consistent  party  man — 
with  the  exception  mentioned — he  has  never  solicited 
appointment,  or  held  State,  county  or  city  elective 
office,  except  on  one  occasion,  when  he  served  as  a 
school  director  after  an  election  which  occurred 
during  his  absence  from  the  district.  He  once  re- 
ceived between  one  and  two  hundred  dollars  as 
payment  for  services  in  assessing  damages  for  the 
right  of  way  of  the  Pittsburgh  & Connellsville  Rail- 
road, and  he  was  paid  seventy-five  dollars  conpen- 
sation  for  acting  as  Secretary  to  the  School  Board 
of  Directors.  And  this  is  all  the  money  Mr.  Dickey 
has  ever  received  for  public  services.  A sturdy, 
solid  merchant,  of  good  New  England  stock,  God- 
fearing and  law-abiding,  father  of  a family  of  good 
citizens  and  good  mothers,  and  perhaps  best  re- 
garded of  all  for  the  rare  and  beautiful  domestic 
virtues,  which  go  so  far  towards  the  real  making  of 
a man. 

• 

CHARLES  MEYRAN. 

CHARLES  MEYRAN,  President  of  the  Germania 
Savings  Bank  of  Pittsburgh,  was  born  October  12, 
1833,  at  Bramsche,  a small  manufacturing  town  in 
the  province  of  Hanover,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  German  Empire.  His  great  great  grandfather, 
John  Charles  Meyer-Arend — later  called  Meyran, 
born  in  the  year  1697,  entered  the  military  service 
in  his  youth,  and  under  Frederick  the  Great,  fought 
through  the  Seven  Years  War — 1756-1763.  After 
this  war  he  was  promoted  to  be  Adjutant  to  the 
King  at  the  Court,  and  lived  to  the  remarkable  age 
of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  years.  The  change  of 
name  from  Meyer-Arend  to  Meyran,  effected  on  his 
appointment  to  the  post  at  Court,  was  made  at  the 
instance  of  the  King  himself,  who,  in  a pleasant  way, 
complained  on  one  occasion  of  the  long  name  of 
his  Adjutant,  and  suggested  that  it  be  altered  to 
Meyran,  which  was  at  once  done.  Since  then  all 
the  descendants  of  Adjutant  Meyran  have  borne  no 
other  surname  than  the  one  thus  conferred.  The 
family  of  Arends  to  which  this  ancestor  of  the 
Meyrans  belonged,  was  located  in  Westphalia  near 
Herfort,  where  large  estates  entitled  them  to  the 
German  distinction  of  Meyerhof  (Metairie  ferme — 
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tenement  farm — ) whence  Meyer  Estate  and  the  name 
Meyer-Arend.  The  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  by  name  C.  Ludwig  Meyran,  was  a prosper- 
ous tanner  at  Bramsche,  and  his  mother,  born  Minna 
Meyer  Wolterman,  was  likewise  a descendant  of  a 
Meyerhof.  Both  died  before  he  had  completed  his 
tenth  year.  Nevertheless,  his  education  being  pro- 
vided for,  he  kept  on  with  his  studies  and  in,  1848, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  he  was  graduated  at 
the  high  school  of  his  native  place.  Immediately 
following  this  event  he  emigrated  to  America,  ac- 
companied by  a schoolmate  of  the  same  age  named 
Henry  A.  D.  Brink,  afterwards  of  the  firm  of  Alber- 
ti, Brink  & Co.,  of  Baltimore.  The  adventurous 
pair  arrived  in  New  York  in  September,  1848. 
Yroung  Brink  went  at  once  to  Baltimore,  and  Master 
Meyran  proceeded  to  Pittsburgh,  where  he  joined 
his  uncle,  Mr.  G.  H.  Meyer,  a jeweler  of  repute, 
who  had  established  himself  in  that  place  some 
years  previously.  Under  this  uncle’s  supervision  he 
devoted  himself  for  two  years  to  acquiring  the  trade 
of  jeweler  and  silversmith.  He  then  served  an 
apprenticeship  of  four  years  to  the  trade  of  watch- 
making with  Mr.  Louis  Reinemann  of  54  Fifth  ave- 
nue, and  made  such  a favorable  impression  upon 
his  employer  that  he  was  offered  a partnership  in 
the  business.  In  1854,  having  faithfully  terminated 
his  apprenticeship,  he  left  the  work  bench  and  took 
charge  of  the  commercial  department  of  the  house, 
and  entered  the  firm  as  a partner, which  then  became 
Reinemann  & Meyran.  In  1862  Mr.  Meyran  joined 
with  others  in  the  purchase  of  the  Oakland  & East 
Liberty  & Pittsburgh  & Minersville  Pass  Railroad. 
He  became  President  of  this  corporation  and  held 
that  office  during  the  years  1864  and  ’65,  but  finding 
after  this  experience  that  the  position  was  not 
suitable  to  his  taste,  he  sold  his  interest  in  the  road 
and  resigned.  The  business  of  Reinemann  & Mey- 
ran, with  a few  changes,  continued  successfully  for 
twenty  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  both 
partners  retired  from  active  connection  with  it.  Mr. 
Reinemann  removed  with  his  family  to  Europe, 
from  whence  he  returned  in  1877,  and  died  in  the 
following  year.  In  1873  Mr.  Adam  Reinemann,  a 
brother  of  Mr.  Meyran’s  partner,  joined  with  other 
well  known  business  men  of  Pittsburgh,  (among 
whom  was  Mr.  Charles  Meyran)  mostly  Germans, 
and  organized  the  Germania  Savings  Bank,  now  oc- 
cupying the  site,  corner  of  Wood  and  Diamond 
streets  in  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Meyran  was  immediately 
chosen  President  of  this  new  institution — one  of  the 
most  notable  among  the  prosperous  banks  of  Pitts- 
burgh— and  has  remained  at  the  head  of  its  affairs 
ever  since.  In  1876  Mr.  Meyran  became  interested 
in  a new  enterprise  at  Delphos,  Ohio,  on  the  line  of 


the  Fort  Wayne  Railroad,  for  the  manufacture  of 
material  for  sugar  and  flour  barrels  and  nail  kegs. 
A company  was  formed,  known  as  the  Pittsburgh' 
Hoop  and  Stave  Co.,  of  which  he  became  President, 
and  a large  business  was  built  up,  employing  stead- 
ily from  eighty  to  one  hundred  workmen.  In  1883 
the  buildings  of  the  works,  which  then  covered  near- 
ly two  acres  of  ground,  were  totally  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  property  and  material  left  from  the  con- 
flagration were  then  sold  to  the  manager  and  book- 
keeper of  the  concern,  who  have  since  rebuilt  the 
works  and  are  now  running  them  on  their  own  ac- 
count. Shortly  after  disposing  of  his  interest  in 
this  enterprise,  Mr.  Meyran  joined  with  his  son, 
Louis  A.  Meyran,  Col.  John  Ewing,  H.  S.  Duncan 
and  other  well  known  men,  in  founding  the  Canons- 
burg  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  at  Canonsburg,  Pa., 
putting  a limited  amount  of  capital  into  the  venture 
at  first,  but  afterwards  increasing  it  by  degrees, 
until  at  present  (1888)  the  works  represent  an  invest- 
ment of  a quarter  of  a million  dollars,  a large  part 
of  it  being  owned  by  Mr.  Meyran  and  his  son.  Up- 
wards of  two  hundred  men  are  employed  in  the 
mill  run  by  this  company,  which  is  widely  known 
as  the  best  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  the 
manufacture  of  fine  sheet  iron  and  steel  for  galvan- 
izing and  stamping  purposes,  etc.  Mr.  Charles 
Meyran  is  President  of  this  flourishing  corporation, 
and  his  son  is  the  Treasurer.  In  1885,  (soon  after 
the  first  discovery  of  natural  gas  in  Washington 
County,  Pa..)  Mr.  Meyran  and  his  associates  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  drilling  for  gas  on  the  ground  of 
this  mill.  The  only  gas-well  then  known  in  Wash- 
ington County  was  the  McGuiganwell,  situated  some 
five  miles  northwest  of  Canonsburg,  and  naturally 
the  experiment  was  watched  with  the  greatest  inter- 
est by  the  people  of  the  whole  surrounding  country. 
It  proved  a wonderful  success,  and  even  at  the 
present  day,  fully  three  years  later,  this  well  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful 
gas  wells  ever  sunk.  During  all  this  time  it  has 
been  the  sole  source  of  fuel  for  all  the  works  and 
furnaces  of  the  iron  and  steel  works,  stamping 
works,  machine  shops,  as  well  as  the  town  of 
Canonsburg  and  the  great  number  of  buildings  and 
grounds  known  as  the  Pennsylvania  Reform  School, 
at  Morganza.  In  this  respect  the  Canonsburg  Iron 
and  Steel  Co.  is  specially  favored,  it  being  the  only 
corporation  in  the  United  States  at  this  date  that 
derives  from  its  own  grounds  an  ample  and  sufficient 
supply  of  natural  gas  for  its  own  manufacturing 
purposes,  with  plenty  to  spare.  The  instant  and 
pronounced  success  of  this  pioneer  natural  gas-well 
in  the  Canonsburg  district  had  the  effect  of  render- 
ing the  farmers  in  the  vicinity  wild  with  excitement, 
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and  as  a result  every  one  of  them  became  desirous 
of  leasing  his  farm  in  order  to  get  a gas  well  on  his 
property.  Mr.  Meyran,  whose  judgment  in  invest- 
ments was  always  sound,  took  up  about  ten  thous- 
and acres  of  land  in  Washington  County,  which  has 
since  proved  to  be  the  best  natural  gas  field  in  that 
section  of  the  State.  Associating  with  himself  a 
number  of  the  leading  iron  and  steel  manufacturers 
in  the  cities  of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny,  he  organ- 
ized the  Manufacturers’  Natural  Gas  Co.  of  Pitts- 
burgh, which  speedily  built  a system  of  pipe  lines 
from  these  farms  to  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  entering 
it  via  the  Brownsville  Road,  through  Birmingham, 
(now  south  side  Pittsburgh)  with  three  lines  across 
the  Monongahela  River  to  Second  avenue,  where 
the  iron  and  steam  mills  are  located,  making  in  all 
nearly  one  hundred  miles  of  pipe  line,  and  has  been 
supplying  them  continuously  upwards  of  a year. 
This  enterprise  in  which,  as  may  be  inferred,  Mr. 
Meyran  became  a large  stockholder,  involved  an 
expense  of  nearly  a million  dollars.  As  its  leading 
spirit  and  promoter  Mr.  Meyran  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent of  the  company,  a position  he  still  holds.  It 
should  be  noted  that  fifteen  hundred  acres  of  this 
tract  of  ten  thousand  have  recently  been  developed 
as  a good  oil  producing  territory,  from  which  it  is 
confidently  expected  the  company  will  he  able  to 
realize  a profit  sufficient  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  its 
plant.  Although  arriving  in  this  country  at  an 
early  age,  and  growing  up  under  its  institutions  so 
as  to  be  thoroughly  American  in  speech,  spirit  and 
principle,  Mr.  Meyran  retains  his  natural  affection 
for  his  countrymen  and  a perfect  command  of  the 
language  of  his  fatherland.  Among  the  numerous 
honors  conferred  upon  him  by  his  fellow  citizens 
of  Pittsburgh  may  be  mentioned  the  Presidency 
of  the  German  Library  Association,  of  the  Froh- 
sinn  Singing  Society,  and  of  the  Immigrants’ 
Aid  Society,  Chairman  of  the  German-Franco  Peace 
Jubilee,  also  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Humboldt 
Monument  Festival,  at  which  Gen.  Grant,  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  presented,  together  with 
Generals  Sherman  and  Sheridan,  Mr.  Meyran  introdu- 
cing the  President  of  the  United  States  in  Friend- 
ship Grove  to  the  vast  populace.  In  the  business 
world  of  Pittsburgh  he  is  a most  important  factor, 
holding  many  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility, 
notably  in  banking  and  insurance  corporations.  He 
has  been  Treasurer  of  nearly  all  the  charitable  asso- 
ciations formed  for  the  relief  of  sufferers  from 
various  epidemics  and  disasters,  such  as  yellow 
fever,  the  floods  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  fires  and 
other  calamities  in  different  parts  of  the  Union.  He 
is,  and  has  been  for  the  last  twelve  years,  Treasurer 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
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has  recently  been  chosen  Treasurer  of  the  County 
Centennial  Festival  held  in  the  current  year, 
(1888.)  Mr.  Meyran  married,  in  1858,  Miss  Sophia 
Flowers,  of  Baldwin  Township,  a descendant  of  one 
of  the  earliest  pioneers  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 
He  has  two  children,  one  son,  Mr.  Louis  A.  Meyran, 
(who  finished  and  spent  the  last  three  years  of  his 
education  and  graduated  at  Hanover,  Germany,) 
now  married  to  Miss  Marie  Ilerrosee,  daughter  of 
Charles  F.  Ilerrosee,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Allemania 
Insurance  Company ; and  one  daughter,  Emma,  who 
is  the  wife  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Scott,  Jr.,  fire  brick  man- 
ufacturer. Both  are  finely  educated  children.  The 
son  is  already  well  known  as  an  able  business  man, 
and  is  prominently  connected  with  a number  of  the 
most  flourishing  industries  of  his  native  city.  Mr. 
Meyran  has  added  very  much  to  the  beauty  and 
value  of  city  property  in  Pittsburgh.  His  real 
estate,  largely  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  is 
estimated  at  being  worth  a quarter  of  a million  dol- 
lars. He  has  built  many  houses  and  stores  in  the 
city  proper,  and  from  time  to  time  has  made  exten- 
sive purchases  of  property  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
city,  worth  in  the  aggregate  several  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  which  he  has  improved  and  disposed  of 
as  occasion  offered,  at  good  pecuniary  advantage. 
In  Oakland,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  suburbs  of 
the  city,  there  is  a street  which  has  been  named  in 
his  honor.  Mr.  Meyran  has  traveled  extensively, 
having  crossed  the  Atlantic  a dozen  of  times  or 
more,  on  several  trips  being  accompanied  by  his 
family.  He  is  possessed  of  a cheerful  and  amiable 
disposition,  is  a quiet  but  liberal  friend  of  the  poor 
and  suffering,  and  has  been  a generous  benefactor 
of  many  charitable  institutions.  He  is  gifted  with 
a rare  talent  for  the  mechanical  arts,  and  is  skillful 
in  almost  any  kind  of  handiwork  in  metal  or  wood. 
His  home,  a handsome  mansion,  beautifully  situated 
in  the  East  End,  is  noted  for  its  quiet  refinement  and 
generous  hospitality.  Mr.  Meyran  has  never  been 
ambitious  of  political  honors,  but  he  has  worthily 
served  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  as  a member  of  the 
Councils  and  School  Director,  and  also,  in  a semi- 
official way,  in  many  capacities. 


WILLIAM  MoCKEERY. 

WILLIAM  MoCREERY,  projector  and  builder 
of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  and  for 
many  years  prominent  in  railroad  and  business 
affairs  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  was  born  in 
Washington  County,  Pa.,  August  14,  1828.  He 
obtained  his  education  in  the  local  schools  and  then 
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turned  his  attention  to  business  pursuits.  In  1851, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three  years,  he  removed  from 
his  native  place  to  Pittsburgh,  having  obtained  a 
clerical  position  there  with  the  commission  house 
of  Springer,  Harbaugh  & Co.  Two  years  later  he 
resigned  his  clerkship  to  engage  in  the  dry  goods 
business  with  the  wholesale  jobbing  house  of  Wood 
& Oliver  of  Philadelphia.  In  1856  he  returned  to 
Pittsburgh,  and  associating  himself  with  his  brother, 
John  II.  McCreery,  and  L.  P.  Hitchcock,  he  organ- 
ized the  firm  of  Hitchcock,  McCreery  & Co.,  “the 
first  exclusively  wholesale  grain  commission  house 
established  in  Western  Pennsylvania.”  Owing  to 
the  large  operations  in  grain  conducted  by  this  firm, 
a grain  elevator  became  a necessity,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Creery, who,  though  young,  was  the  active  member 
of  the  firm,  set  to  work  in  due  time  to  secure  the 
necessary  funds  to  build  one.  With  a clear  con- 
ception of  the  project  in  hand  and  the  spirit  of  de- 
termination for  which  he  was  even  then  quite 
noted,  he  applied  to  the  interested,  and,  in  1860,  a 
company  was  organized  with  a capital  of  $200,000, 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a grain  elevator.  Of  this 
company  Mr.  McCreery  was  elected  President. 
When  completed  this  elevator  was  one  of  the  larg- 
est in  the  country,  having  a capacity  of  nearly  one 
million  bushels.  Its  total  cost  was  about  a quarter 
of  a million  dollars.  In  1877,  during  the  railroad 
riots,  this  hugh  structure,  which  stood  near  the 
depot  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  was  burned  to 
the  ground.  The  incessant  contact  into  which  he 
was  brought  with  banking  interests  awakened  Mr. 
McCreery’s  desire  to  hold  a personal  relationship  to 
some  important  financial  institution,  and,  in  1858, 
having  become  a stockholder  in  the  Citizens  Bank 
of  Pittsburgh,  he  was  chosen  a member  of  its  board 
of  direction,  where  he  still  remains  a director. 
When  the  business  house  of  which  he  was  a founder 
was  organized,  he  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  Pittsburgh,  and  from  that  date 
participated  actively  in  its  affairs,  becoming,  later 
on,  one  of  its  Vice-Presidents  and  serving  also  as 
chairman  of  several  of  its  most  important  commit- 
tees. The  frequent  discussion  in  this  Board  of  the 
question  of  transportation  centered  his  attention 
upon  that  and  cognate  subjects,  more  especially  the 
problems  of  freight  discrimination  and  the  economic 
necessity  of  competing  railways  lines.  His  primary 
connection  with  railroading  grew  out  of  his  connec- 
tion with  the  iron  industry  and  was  brought  about 
in  the  following  manner:  In  1864  the  Mahoning- 
Iron  Works,  then  idle,  were  purchased  as  an  invest- 
ment by  the  firm  of  Hitchcock,  McCreery  & Co., 
John  S.  Dilworth  and  James  M.  Bailey.  In  a short 
time  they  were  put  in  operation  under  the  newly 


organized  firm  of  McCreery,  Bailey  & Co.,  Mr. 
McCreery  becoming  the  managing  partner  and 
remaining  such  for  a period  of  seven  years.  Dis- 
satisfied with  the  slow-going  and  unreliable  trans- 
portation facilities  afforded  by  wagons,  and  by  the 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  Canal,  which  from  natural 
causes  was  useless  nearly  six  out  of  the  twelve 
months,  and  readily  comprehending  that  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  was  of  vital  importance  to  the 
success  of  the  Mahoning  Works,  Mr.  McCreery  took 
upon  himself  to  raise  the  necessary  money  to  com- 
plete the  Lawrence  Railroad,  projected  to  connect 
Pittsburgh  with  Youngstown.  Recognized  as  a 
man  of  affairs  he  had  little  difficulty  in  doing  this, 
and  when  the  new  corporation  was  called  into  exis- 
tence he  was  chosen  its  President  and  served  it  as 
such  for  seven  years.  Under  his  management  the 
road  became  “ one  of  the  most  successful  in  the 
land.”  Like  all  men  of  action  and  daring,  Mr.  Mc- 
Creery found  the  appetite  for  work  grow  upon  him  ; 
the  more  he  accomplished  the  greater  seemed  his 
ability  to  undertake  new  enterprises  and  carry  out 
additional  projects.  He  had  scarcely  engaged  in 
the  last  mentioned  work  when  the  project  of  a rail- 
road connecting  Pittsburgh  with  Ashtabula  Harbor 
or  Lake  Erie  attracted  his  attention.  Accustomed 
to  act  quickly,  he  soon  organized  the  Ashtabula, 
Youngstown  and  Pittsburgh  Railroad  Company. 
Of  this  corporation  also  he  became  President. 
Under  his  direction  the  road  was  built,  and  he 
remained  in  office  until  it  was  leased  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company.  From  an  early  period 
in  his  railroad  activity  Mr.  McCreery  had  been  im- 
pressed by  the  importance  to  Pittsburg  of  a com- 
peting railroad  to  its  greatest  market  and  chief 
source  of  food  supply,  the  West.  The  absorbing 
nature  of  his  occupations  had  prevented  him  from 
giving  direct  personal  attention  to  this  project, 
although  he  had  advocated  it  by  word  and  pen  on 
many  occasions.  About  the  year  1874  he  had  some 
controversy  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany “in  association  with  which  corporation  to 
some  extent  his  previous  railroad  enterprises  had 
been  carried  to  completion.”  It  resulted  in  his 
severing  his  connection  with  this  road.  Immedi- 
ately the  old  project  returned  to  his  mind  and  being 
now  independent  to  act,  and  having  additional 
incentive  to  do  so,  he  took  it  in  hand,  and,  in  1874, 
openly  proposed  the  construction  of  the  Pittsburgh 
and  Lake  Erie  Railaoad.  He  came  to  the  task  well 
equipped  by  observation  and  experience.  Long 
previously  he  had  decided  in  his  own  mind,  after 
close  investigation,  that  the  route  as  subsequently 
adopted  was  the  most  available.  The  monetary 
condition  of  the  country  was  not  favorable  to  enter- 
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prise — capital  having  been  made  extremely  conser- 
vative by  the  panic  of  the  preceding  year.  But  Mr. 
McCreery  had  already  proved  himself  a master  in 
the  business  of  railroad  construction,  and  was  more 
thoroughly  in  earnest  now  than  ever  before.  The 
time  was  ripe  for  success  and  his  energy  brought 
forth  the  capital.  A company  was  formed  and  the 
building  of  the  road  was  determined  upon.  Not  to 
embarrass  the  project  at  its  inception,  Mr.  Mc- 
Creery decided  to  act  cautiously  so  as  not  to  arouse 
the  suspicions  of  the  Pennsylvania  Company.  He 
personally  knew  every  foot  of  the  route,  having 
walked  over  it  purposely  several  times.  But  it  had 
to  be  surveyed.  Mr.  McCreery  knew  that  a corps 
of  engineers  at  work  might  lead  to  the  forestalling 
of  the  enterprise  by  its  powerful  rival,  and  to  pre- 
vent such  a calamity  lie  equipped  a competent 
engineer  with  dog  and  gun  and  sent  him  over  the 
route.  Although  success  attended  this  reconnois- 
sance,  numberless  other  difficulties  and  obstructions 
arose  and  had  to  be  overcome.  The  labor  proved 
a gigantic  one  and  occupied  its  promoter  day  and 
night  for  many  months.  Despite  every  opposition 
he  never  lost  faith  in  ultimate  success,  and  the 
result  proved  that  he  was  not  too  sanguine.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  surprising  that  Mr.  McCreery  regards 
this  road  as  his  best  public  work,  for  there  is  no 
gainsaying  the  fact  that  it  has  not  only  unshackled 
the  western  transportation  of  Pittsburgh,  but  also 
added  greatly  to  the  material  prosperity  of  the  city. 
Other  enterprises  in  which  this  wonderfully  active 
and  successful  man  has  been  engaged  can  merely  be 
named  in  a biographical  sketch.  They  are  the 
building  and  equipping,  in  1884,  of  the  Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland  and  Toledo  Railroad,  now  operated  by 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  ; the 
building,  in  1878,  of  the  Monture  Run  Railroad,  and 
the  organization  of  the  Imperial  Coal  Company; 
also  the  organization  and  construction  of  two  street 
railway  lines — the  “Federal  Street  and  Pleasant 
Valley”  and  the  “People’s  Park”  passenger  rail- 
ways. Mr.  McCreery’s  course  during  the  dark  days 
of  the  Rebellion  was  constantly  actuated  by  patriot- 
ism and  humanity.  When  the  terrible  exigencies 
arising  as  a consequence  of  the  battle  of  Shiloh 
aroused  the  people  of  the  North  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  demand  upon  their  sympathies  and 
resources,  this  active  man  of  affairs  took  his  place 
humbly  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  were  willing  to 
do  all  that  lay  in  their  power  for  the  brave  ones 
stricken  down  battling  at  the  front.  But  even  here 
his  talent  for  organization  found  a field,  and  he 
became  one  of  the  most  active  in  equipping  and 
dispatching  the  steamboats  that  were  sent  from 
Pittsburgh  for  the  relief  of  the  wounded  of  that 


battle  and  to  bring  back  the  injured.  Not  content 
with  this,  he  volunteered  to  accompany  the  expedi- 
tion, and  on  it  both  he  and  his  young  and  estimable 
wife — the  latter  a daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rodgers 
of  Allegheny  City,  whom  he  married  in  1861 — served 
as  nurses.  In  1862  Mr.  McCreery  took  a very 
prominent  part  in  organizing,  at  Pittsburgh,  a 
branch  of  the  National  Sanitary  Commission,  and 
being  made  Chairman  of  its  purchasing  committee, 
held  that  position  until  the  close  of  the  war.  No 
man  cordd  have  performed  this  duty  with  greater 
spirit,  efficiency  and  success.  When  it  was  pro- 
posed to  hold  a sanitary  fair  at  Pittsburgh,  to  obtain 
additional  funds  for  the  Commission’s  work,  he 
entered  into  the  project  heartily,  and  to  his  untiring 
efforts  its  unexampled  success  was  largely  due. 
The  money — four  hundred  thousand  dollars — gained 
by  it  had  only  been  half  expended  when  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  rendered  unnecessary  further  out- 
lay for  supplies.  But  the  remainder  was  not  devi- 
ated from  its  purpose,  for  it  was  donated  by  the 
authorities  of  the  fair  to  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  at  Pittsburgh  for  the  relief  and  care  of  dis- 
abled soldiers  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr. 
McCreery  was  designated  by  his  associates  in  the 
board  of  managers  of  the  fair,  as  their  representa- 
tive to  direct  the  use  of  the  fund  in  the  board  of  the 
Hospital.  The  acceptance  of  this  duty  involved  the 
acceptance  of  a directorship  in  the  hospital  board, 
in  which  he  has  served  from  that  date,  being,  since 
the  death  of  Gen.  J.  K.  Morehead,  Chairman  of  the 
executive  committee.  In  the  course  of  his  thirty- 
five  or  six  years  of  active  business  life  in  Pittsburgh, 
Mr.  McCreery  has  held  many  positions  of  honor  and 
trust.  Of  eight  important  corporations  which  he 
was  largely,  if  not  principally,  instrumental  in 
building,  he  has  been  President,  and  in  four  or  five 
of  them  he  is  yet  the  chief.  In  1883  the  firm  of 
Hitchcock,  McCreery  & Co.  was  dissolved.  Mr. 
McCreery’s  connection  with  it  had  lasted  without 
break  or  change  for  over  a quarter  of  a century.  In 
every  public  movement  he  voluntarily  takes  a good 
citizen’s  part,  and  in  the  end  is  almost  sure  to 
assume  a leader’s  duties.  His  fortune,  it  is  almost 
needless  to  say,  is  ample,  and  though  generously 
drawn  upon  for  every  worthy  charity,  appears  to 
suffer  no  diminution.  Emphatically  a worker,  and 
apparently  finding  greater  zest  in  labors  full  of  diffi- 
culties and  in  surmounting  obstacles  which  would 
dismay  a less  sanguine  person,  Mr.  McCreery  has 
carved  his  own  way  to  wealth  and  eminence,  con- 
quering every  step  in  the  journey  and  withal  com- 
ing out  of  the  conflict  with  both  character  and 
reputation  unsullied.  One  of  the  first  affiliations  he 
made  in  Pittsburgh  was  that  with  the  Second  Pres- 
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byterian  Church,  and  this  he  has  steadily  maintained. 
His  personal  habits  are  simple,  his  temperament 
equable  and  genial,  and  his  generosity  to  others 
persistent  and  disinterested.  His  success,  like  that 
of  many  another  American  “ king  of  business,”  has 
been  won  by  purely  open  and  legitimate  means  and 
its  mainsprings  maybe  found  in  “unsparing  labor 
aided  by  unflinching  determination.”  He  is  essen- 
tially a man  of  action,  broad  in  his  views,  and  look- 
ing rather  to  the  future  than  the  immediate  present 
for  the  reward  of  his  enterprise.  As  a sincere 
Christian  he  has  not  sought  to  reap  any  advantages 
from  his  numberless  good  deeds,  looking  in  this 
respect  also  rather  to  the  future  for  any  reward 
they  may  entail. 


EDMUND  M.  FERGUSON. 

In  a city  distinguished  for  the  number  and 
strength  of  its  banking  institutions,  their  vast  ag- 
gregate capital  and  the  ability  and  financial  acumen 
of  the  men  who  conduct  them,  Edmund  M.  Fergu- 
son, President  of  the  Merchants’  and  Manufac- 
turers’ National  Bank,  one  of  the  largest  and 
strongest  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  stands  in  the 
front  rank  of  financiers,  both  in  point  of  ability  and 
wealth.  The  son  of  John  Ferguson  and  Helen 
Grace  Morewood,  he  was  born  in  New  York  city  in 
1838,  and  he  is  now,  therefore,  not  only  in  the  very 
prime  of  his  vigorous  manhood,  but  in  the  midst  of 
a business  career  that  has  already  been  rewarded 
with  a success  achieved  by  comparatively  few  men 
at  the  close  of  long  and  toilsome  lives,  and  which, 
moreover,  gives  promise  of  still  greater  achieve- 
ments in  the  future.  Mr.  Ferguson’s  education 
was  received  at  Dr.  Harris’s  school  at  White 
Plains,  New  York,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Hartford, 
Ct.  While  yet  a lad  he  left  college  to  enter,  as 
machinist  and  draughtsman,  the  employ  of  Quin- 
tard  & Whitney,  the  great  engine  builders  of  the 
Morgan  Iron  Works,  of  New  York.  In  this  capacity 
he  continued  for  four  years,  until  1861,  when  he 
came  to  Western  Pennsylvania  as  Assistant  Super- 
intendent of  the  Brady’s  Bend  Iron  Works  in  Arm- 
strong County.  His  career  here  was  an  upward 
one,  and,  having  amassed  sufficient  capital  to  em- 
bark in  business  for  himself,  he  left  his  then  em- 
ployment in  1869,  and  constructed  the  Mount  Brad- 
dock  Coke  Works,  which  were  started  in  1870,  and 
which  he  conducted  with  eminent  success  until  the 
spring  of  1878,  when  he  formed  a copartnership 
with  Henry  C.  Frick,  under  the  style  and  title  of 
H.  C.  Frick  & Co.,  for  the  manufacture  of  Connells- 
ville  coke,  the  new  concern  being  the  most  exten- 


sive manufacturers  of  coke  in  this  country,  if  not 
in  the  world.  This  partnership  continued  until  the 
concern  was  merged  into  the  great  H.  C.  Frick 
Coke  Co.,  a few  years  later.  From  commercial  life 
to  banking  was  but  a step  for  a man  like  Mr.  Fer- 
guson, who  had  for  so  many  years  directed  the  af- 
fairs of  extensive  manfacturing  concerns,  and,  having 
served  as  a director  of  the  Merchants’  and  Manufac- 
turers’ National  Bank  from  1882,  his  financial  judg- 
ment found  recognition  in  his  election  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  same  in  the  fall  of  1885.  He  entered  at 
once  upon  the  discharge  of  the  responsible  duties  of 
that  office,  and  very  much  of  the  high  standing  of  that 
institution  to-day  is  due  to  his  ability  and  wisdom 
as  a financier.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  director- 
ates of  the  Fidelity  Title  and  Trust  Co.  and  Union 
Storage  Co., both  of  which  are  classed  among  the 
solid  institutions  of  that  very  solid  city.  Such,  in 
brief,  has  been  the  business  career  of  Edmund  M. 
Ferguson,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  whose  sterling 
integrity  and  progressive  ideas,  in  conjunction  with 
indomitable  perseverance  and  an  inexhaustible  fund 
of  energy,  have  contributed  so  materially  to  his 
success  in  life.  But  there  is  another  side  to  Mr. 
Ferguson’s  character  that  is  worthy  of  note  in  this 
connection,  a social  and  domestic  side,  that  endears 
him  to  friends  no  less  than  family.  And  nowhere 
is  this  so  well  exemplified  as  in  his  charming  home 
in  that  most  delightful  of  Pittsburgh’s  many  beau- 
tiful suburbs — Shady  Side.  Here,  surrounded  by  a 
devoted  family,  he  dispenses  a most  lavish  and  gen- 
erous hospitality.  Having  married  in  1872  Jose- 
phine E.,  eldest  daughter  of  Dr.  W.  S.  Mackintosh, 
of  Pittsburgh,  he  has  four  children  : John  M.,  Wil- 
liam S.,  Martha  It.  and  Helen  M.  One  more  feature 
of  Mr.  Ferguson’s  individuality  should  be  noted  be- 
fore concluding — his  public  spiritedness.  He  does 
not  bury  his  talents,  but  with  his  wealth  is  contin- 
ually engaged  in  some  enterprise  for  building  up 
and  improving  the  city.  He  was  one  of  the  origi- 
nators and  founders  of  the  Shady  Side  Academy 
and  serves  upon  its  Board  of  Trustees.  The  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  has  deemed  him  worthy  of 
honor  by  making  him  a Vestryman  of  Calvary 
Church  and  by  placing  him  for  years  upon  The 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Diocese  of  Western 
Pennsylvania. 

— -t — 

HAMPTON  L.  CARSON. 

This  well  known  lawyer,  orator  and  essayist,  of 
Philadelphia,  comes  of  excellent  stock,  his  father 
being  Joseph  Carson,  M.D.,  a physician  and  scien- 
tist of  repute,  and  who  was  Professor  of  Materia 
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Medica  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  His 
mother,  nee  Mary  Plollings worth,  is  a daughter  of 
Henry  Hollingsworth,  a prominent  Philadelphian, 
who  was  Cashier  of  the  Bank  of  North  America,  and 
President  of  the  Western  Savings  Fund.  Mr.  Car- 
son  is  of  Scotch  descent  on  his  father’s  side.  The 
family  were  driven  out  of  Scotland  by  the  tyranny 
of  Archbishop  Laud  into  the  North  of  Ireland,  and 
after  the  siege  of  Derry  they  came  to  the  United 
States  and  settled  in  Philadelphia.  His  great-grand- 
father was  one  of  the  Philadelphia  merchants  who 
signed  the  famous  non-importation  resolutions,  and 
who  sided  with  the  Colonists  against  the  British 
crown.  On  his  mother’s  side  Mr.  Carson  is  of  Eng- 
lish Quaker  origin  and  a lineal  descendent  of  Henry 
Hollingsworth,  who  came  to  this  country  about  the 
time  of  William  Penn,  in  1682.  The  family  chest 
that  came  over  in  the  “Welcome”  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  His  grand- 
father, Levi  Hollingsworth,  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Washington,  and  was  a member  of  the  First  City 
Troop  after  the  Revolution.  Of  his  later  connections 
Mr.  Carson  is  a nephew  of  the  late  Gen.  A.  A. 
Humphreys,  who  led  the  famous  charge  up  Mary’s 
Heights,  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  iu  December, 
1862,  under  Gen.  Burnside.  Hampton  L.  Carson 
was  educated  at  the  classical  school  of  the  Rev. 
John  Faires,  and  he  graduated  from  the  Department 
of  Arts  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  as  Bach- 
elor of  Arts,  in  June,  1871.  While  at  college  he 
was  noted  for  his  powers  of  declamation  and  his 
skill  at  English  composition,  and  there  laid  the 
foundation  for  his  after-earned  fame  as  an  orator. 
He  was  a speaker  at  commencement  exercises  and 
delivered  the  Master’s  Oration,  in  June,  1872. 
Leaving  college,  he  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Wil- 
liam II.  Tilgliman,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
April,  1874.  Iu  June,  1874,  Mr.  Carson  took  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Law  at  the  Law  Department 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  earn- 
estly requested  to  deliver  the  Law  Oration,  but  had 
to  decline  the  honor.  In  1876  he  became  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Legal  Gazette , and  about  this  time  he 
wrote  and  delivered  various  essays  and  orations  on 
legal,  historical,  National  and  other  subjects,  all  of 
which  were  published  and  attracted  considerable 
attention.  Of  his  recent  orations  one  was  on  “ The 
Causes  of  the  Revolution  and  the  age  of  Washing- 
ton,” delivered  at  Haverford  College,  February  22, 
1886;  and  one  of  his  essays  was  an  “Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Law  Department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,”  read  before  the  Society  of  Alumni 
and  the  Law  Faculty  of  the  University.  He  has 
recently  written  and  published  a work  upon  the  Law 
of  Criminal  Conspiracy,  as  found  in  the  American 


cases — the  first  book  touching  upon  strikes  and 
boycotts.  In  1884  he  had  a leading  article  in  the 
American  Law  Register  on  “Allowances  for  the 
Maintenance  and  Education  of  Minors.”  Hampton 
L.  Carson’s  political  career  has  been,  and  still  is,  a 
thoroughly  honest,  consistent  and  intelligent  one. 
Lie  took  an  active  part  in  the  Reform  campaign  in 
Philadelphia  in  1877,  and  stumped  the  State  for  the 
Republican  ticket  in  1878,  and  was  a warm  advocate 
of  hard  money  and  honest  currency.  In  1880  Mr. 
Carson  went  to  Chicago  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
“Anti  Third-Term  League,”  and  he  successfully 
fought  in  the  battle  against  a third  Presidential  term 
and  made  a speech  against  it  at  the  great  meeting 
held  in  Chicago  at  that  time.  In  1881  the  Commit- 
tee of  One  Hundred  nominated  him  for  County 
Commissioner  with  Charles  LI.  Krumbhaar.  He 
polled  34,000  votes,  but  ran  behind  his  colleague, 
because  there  was  not  the  same  independent  voting 
among  the  Democrats  as  there  was  among  the 
Republicans.  Mr.  Carson  has  steadily  opposed 
ring  rule  and  monopolies.  He  took  the  stump  in 
every  campaign  of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred 
and  opposed  the  election  of  both  Rowan  and  Leeds 
for  Sheriff,  and  William  B.  Smith  for  Mayor.  He 
spoke  at  the  Academy  of  Music  against  the  Traction 
Co.  and  the  Elevated  R.  R.,  as  being  against  the 
interests  of  the  people.  He  has  spoken  in  New 
York  and  other  cities  and  always  advocated  munici- 
pal reform.  In  1882  he  responded  to  the  toast, 
“ The  Junior  Bar,”  at  the  memorable  banquet  given 
to  Hon.  Benjamin  Harris  Brewster  and  to  the  laws 
made  by  William  Penn,  at  the  Bi-Centennial  dinner. 
He  sp«ke  at  the  inauguration  of  the  new  hall  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  in  1884,  and  de- 
livered about  that  time  a eulogy  on  the  late  Gen. 
A.  A.  Humphreys.  Mr.  Carson  has  frequently 
taken  the  lecture  platform  on  literary  subjects  and 
notably  on  the  causes  that  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  He  twice  nomi- 
nated George  S.  Graham  as  District  Attorney,  and 
he  also  nominated  Charles  F.  Warwick  as  City 
Solicitor  and  Judge  Joseph  C.  Ferguson  for  the 
Orphan’s  Court.  Hampton  L.  Carson  has  been 
leading  counsel  in  a number  of  very  important 
cases.  He  defended  Edward  Parr  for  the  murder 
of  his  daughter,  James  Henry  for  the  murder  of 
Voelmle,  and  Dennis  O’Sullivan,  John  McGinnis 
and  Daniel  Meehan  for  the  murder  of  their  wives, 
and  in  these  casts  he  was  appointed  by  the  court. 
He  was  especially  employed  by  Wayne  McVeagli  to 
assist  the  prosecuting  attorney  in  prosecuting  the 
Work  brothers.  He  has  often  been  employed  as 
master  and  examiner  iu  equity  cases  and  has  always 
been  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court.  He  sat  as 
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Commissioner  in  the  Weaver  insanity  case,  and  he 
argued  the  case  of  Major  Ellis  P.  Phipps  before  the 
Pardoning  Board.  He  has  frequently  appeared 
before  Legislative  committees  and  Congressional 
ones  also.  Outside  of  his  legal  practice  the  mental 
work  performed  by  Mr.  Carson  is  something  phe- 
nomenal. His  law  practice  in  itself  is  very  exten- 
sive, but  in  addition  to  that  and  a large  amount  of 
literary  work  of  different  kinds,  such  as  preparing 
and  delivering  addresses  before  National,  State  and 
municipal  bodies,  addressing  large  political  meet- 
ings, attending  political  conventions,  reading  essays 
before  men  of  his  own  guild,  etc.,  he  performs  a 
vast  amount  of  unseen  work,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  herculean  task  he  successfully  undertook  as 
Secretary  of  the  Constitutional  Centennial  Commis- 
sion, including  months  of  labor  in  preparing  the 
official  programme  of  that  great  National  event,  and 
his  voluminous  correspondence  with  the  Governors 
of  the  States  and  Territories  and  high  officials  of 
this  and  other  countries,  all  of  which  led  to  the 
grand  success  of  the  celebration.  Mr.  Carson 
never  sought  political  office  and  he  declined  the 
Committee  of  One  Hundred  nomination  for  Regis- 
ter of  Wills,  also  the  appointment,  by  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Brewster,  as  special  counsel  to  prosecute  the 
election  frauds  in  South  Carolina ; and  the  position 
of  Recorder  of  Philadelphia,  tendered  by  Gov.  Pat- 
tison,  and  other  positions.  Mr.  Carson  married 
Anna  L.,  daughter  of  John  R.  Baker,  a sister  of  the 
widow  of  the  late  Henry  Armitt  Brown. 

— * 

JOHN  DAVIDSON  McCORD. 

JOHN  DAVIDSON  McCORD  is  not  only  a repre- 
sentative Pennsylvanian,  but  he  is  a representative 
of  thrift,  energy  and  perseverance,  coming  to  him 
through  a long  and  honorable  line  of  Scotch-Irish 
ancestry.  He  was  born  on  December  4,  1808,  in 
Newville,  Cumberland  County,  Pa.,  and  his  boyhood 
days  were  passed  in  the  lovely  valley  where  nearly 
a century  before  his  thrifty  ancestors  helped  to 
plant  a garden  in  a wilderness.  The  McCord  fami- 
ly traces  its  genealogy  back  to  the  sturdy  Scots  who 
settled  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  and  who  brought  with  them  from  their 
native  heath  all  that  rigid  adherence  to  truth  and 
morality  which  has  made  their  descendants  a dis- 
tinctive people  wherever  their  lot  has  been  cast. 
The  determination  and  courage  of  these  emigrants, 
in  ths  face  of  most  outrageous  persecution,  is  a mat- 
ter of  history.  Under  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  they 
were  subjected  to  every  indignity,  short  of  utter 


extirpation,  but  heroically  maintained  their  princi- 
ples, and  it  was  not  until  they  had  to  submit  or 
starve,  that  they  sought  in  a foreign  land  the  peace 
that  was  denied  them  at  home.  Large  numbers 
began  to  emigrate  to  America,  and  up  to  the  year 
1729,  some  six  thousand  of  them  had  settled  in 
Pennsylvania.  Among  the  first  settlers  of  whom 
there  is  any  authentic  record  were  the  Robinsons. 
They  took  up  lands  in  Donegal,  Lancaster  County. 
In  1750  Thomas  Robinson  and  William  Robinson, 
John,  David,  William  and  another  John  McCord, 
became  land  owners  in  Hanover  Township,  Dauphin 
County.  No  reliable  record  exists  of  the  family 
beyond  William  McCord,  the  grandfather  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch.  He  lived  in  what  was  then 
Sherman’s  Valley,  now  Perry  County,  in  a quaint  old 
stone  house  which  is  still  standing.  That  the  fami- 
ly must  have  been  respected  for  its  prowess  is 
attested  by  the  fact  that  a fort  was  erected  in  Con- 
ococheague  Settlement  (now  Franklin  County)  and 
was  named  Fort  McCord.  In  the  year  1756  the  In- 
dians attacked  the  fort,  captured  and  burned  it,  and 
brutally  massacred  or  made  captives  of  twenty- 
seven  persons.  Among  those  carried  off  was  Anne 
McCord,  wife  of  John  McCord,  the  brother  of  Wil- 
liam. She  was  providentially  discovered  and  res- 
cued a few  months  later.  William  McCord  had 
thirteen  children.  One  of  them,  Rosanna,  married 
Alexander  T.  Blaine,  who  was  of  the  same  family 
with  the  distinguished  Maine  statesman.  The  Mc- 
Cords, the  Robinsons,  the  Davidsons  and  other 
Scotch  families  were  living  in  the  Cumberland 
Valley  when,  in  1760,  the  Indians  were  making  trou- 
ble. The  thrifty  colony  was  composed  of  men  who, 
though  brave  as  lions,  were  averse  to  war  and  its 
horrors,  and  it  was  with  sad  forebodings  that  they 
saw  the  gathering  storm.  When  they  found,  how- 
ever, that  war  was  inevitable,  and  that  wives  and 
babes  must  be  saved  from  the  fury  and  atrocious 
cruelty  of  the  Indian,  they  formed  themselves  into 
parties  of  defense,  and  in  every  engagement  they 
demonstrated  their  courage  and  their  coolness.  On 
Sunday  these  sturdy  Scots  attended  church  armed 
with  rifles,  and  even  the  minister  who  expounded 
the  doctrines  of  Calvin  from  the  pulpit  had  beside 
him  a gun  ready  for  service  if  occasion  required. 
It  was  not  until  after  the  famous  expedition  of  Col. 
Boquet,  in  1764,  that  there  was  any  cessation  of  the 
horrors  of  Indian  warfare,  and  the  settlers  were 
permitted  to  resume  their  peaceful  avocations,  for 
a time  at  least.  It  is  from  this  Scotch-Irish  Presby- 
terian stock,  tried  as  it  has  been  by  religious  perse- 
cution and  the  woes  of  barbaric  law,  that  John 
Davidson  McCord  is  descended.  His  mother  was  a 
Davidson,  and  his  father,  James  McCord,  believing 
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that  a boy’s  hands  should  be  kept  out  of  mischief, 
put  his  son  to  learn  the  trade  of  a hatter.  The  boy 
showed  an  aptitude  and  a turn  for  business.  When, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  had  finished  his  appren- 
ticeship, lie  put  out  a sign  of  his  own,  announcing 
to  the  people  of  Newville  that  he  was  ready  to  do 
business  on  his  own  account.  At  the  same  time, 
having  been  taught  from  early  life  the  truths  of  the 
gospel,  he  became  a member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church.  Although  young  McCord  had  bought  out 
his  employer,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  New- 
ville was  not  big  enough  for  him,  and  he  determined 
to  go  West.  With  several  chosen  friends  he  started 
out  on  horseback,  in  the  year  1832,  to  prospect,  and 
if  possible,  to  locate.  At  that  time  there  was  no 
such  town  as  Toledo,  nothing  where  it  now  stands 
but  a big  swamp  at  the  head  of  the  Maumee  River. 
The  site  of  bustling,  busy  Chicago  was  then  occu- 
pied by  eighteen  houses.  West  of  Ohio  the  country 
was  comparatively  a wilderness,  occupied  princi- 
pally by  painted  savages,  wild  animals,  and  here  and 
there  a trading  post.  Mr.  McCord  did  not  see  much 
prospect  for  business  in  selling  hats  to  Indians,  and, 
being  of  a practical  turn  of  mind,  turned  back.  A 
year  later  he  emigrated  to  the  city  of  Pittsburgh, 
in  company  with  Benjamin  McLain  and  H.  D.  King, 
with  the  intention  of  going  into  business  in  that 
growing  city.  Each  of  the  young  men  had  perhaps 
four  hundred  dollars.  Their  objective  point  was 
the  hatting  establishment  of  John  Graham.  An 
account  of  stock  was  taken,  and  it  was  estimated 
to  be  worth  twelve  thousand  dollars.  This  proved 
to  be  no  obstacle.  Mr.  McCord’s  frank  manner  in- 
spired confidence,  and  he  and  his  partners  were  told 
that  they  could  pay  over  what  cash  they  had  and 
give  their  obligations  for  the  balance.  This  they 
did,  and  put  out  their  shingle  with  the  firm  name  of 
“McLain,  King  & McCord”  upon  it.  Business 
prospered  with  the  young  men,  and  they  created 
and  maintained  a large  trade  in  Kentucky,  Ohio, 
Virginia  and  Western  Pennsylvania.  They  were  all 
pushing  and  industrious,  and  by  their  method  of 
conducting  business  gained  the  confidence  and  re- 
spect of  the  community  in  which  they  lived,  as  well 
as  the  people  with  whom  they  transacted  business. 
The  young  men  prospered  in  their  undertaking,  and 
their  profits  were  commensurate  with  their  indus- 
try. Mr.  McCord  purchased,  in  1837,  Mr.  McLain’s 
interest,  and  the  name  of  the  firm  was  then  changed 
to  McCord  & King.  In  1847  he  purchased  Mr. 
King’s  interest,  and  associated  with  him  his  brother 
James  S.  McCord,  whereupon  the  firm  name  was 
changed  to  McCord  & Co.  Mr.  McCord,  who  had 
taken  a lively  interest  in  church  since  his  eighteenth 
year,  attached  himself  to  the  First  Presbyterian 


Church  of  Pittsburgh,  and  in  the  year  1855  was 
elected  a ruling  elder.  Sunday-schools  were  new  in 
Pittsburgh  then,  but  Mr.  McCord  saw  in  them  a 
great  power  for  good,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
work.  He  was  Superintendent  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  Sunday-school  for  ten  years.  He 
became  a trustee  of  the  Western  Theological  Semi- 
nary, did  much  to  advance  the  interests  and  broaden 
the  scope  of  that  institution,  and  was  a member  of 
the  Board  for  Freedmen.  In  addition  to  his  church 
connection,  he  was  actively  engaged,  as  far  as  his 
time  would  permit,  in  promoting  and  assisting  char- 
itable and  other  institutions.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  corporators  of  the  Allegheny  Cemetery, 
and  was  a director  some  fifteen  years  in  the  Ex- 
change National  Bank,  and  several  years  in  the 
Allegheny  Insurance  Company.  In  18G7  Mr.  Mc- 
Cord retired  from  active  business,  and  gave  over  a 
part  of  his  interest  to  his  sons,  William  and  James. 
He  then  went  to  Philadelphia,  taking  up  his  resi- 
dence in  a handsome  mansion  at  2004  Spruce  street. 
Although  freed  from  the  cares  of  business,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cord had  been  too  active  a man  all  his  life  to  sink 
into  idleness.  He  became  a member  of  the  West 
Spruce  Street  Church,  and  in  1870  was  elected  an 
elder  thereof.  While  in  Pittsburgh  he  had  become 
a member  of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions,  which 
in  1871  was  removed  to  New  York,  and  then  became 
the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  In  1868  he  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication.  He  became  in- 
terested in  the  care  bestowed  upon  injured  persons, 
and  saw  the  necessity  for  better  hospital  facilities 
in  Philadelphia,  and  was  one  of  the  moving  spirits 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital 
in  that  city.  Mr.  McCord’s  name  appears  as  one  of 
the  corporators,  and  he  was  elected  the  Treasurer 
of  the  institution  on  the  day  it  received  its  charter. 
He  is  also  Treasurer  of  the  City  Missions  of  Phila- 
delphia Presbytery,  and  has  been  six  times  a Com- 
missioner to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  Since  his  retirement  from  business 
Mr.  McCord  has  been  frequently  called  upon  to  act 
as  executor  for  various  estates,  because  of  his 
probity  and  correct  business  methods.  He  has  ac- 
cepted several  of  these  trusts  as  well  as  guardian- 
ships, and,  although  in  his  eightieth  year,  he  attends 
to  these  duties  with  the  same  regularity  that  marked 
the  habits  of  his  younger  days.  Mr.  McCord  was 
married  in  1833  to  Margaret  McCandlish,  wTho  came 
from  the  same  sturdy  stock  as  himself.  The  issue 
of  this  marriage  was  six  children.  Mrs.  McCord 
died  in  1845,  and  when  Mr.  McCord  married  again, 
he  took  to  wife,  Rosanna  Blaine  Robinson,  his 
second  cousin  and  a descendant  of  the  Scotch  Rob- 
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insons,  and  a relative  of  the  family  of  Ephraim 
Blaine  and  Alexander  T.  Blaine.  There  were  three 
children  born  of  this  marriage.  The  second  Mrs. 
McCord  died  in  December,  1886.  At  the  age  of 
nearly  eighty  years  Mr.  McCord  looked  like  a man 
nearing  sixty.  His  record  of  health  is  something 
unusual.  Until  1875,  when  he  met  with  a painful 
accident  during  the  erection  of  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital,  necessitating  the  amputation  of  his  right 
leg  below  the  knee,  he  seldom  ever  took  medicine. 
During  his  long  life  he  never  drank  any  kind  of 
liquor,  nor  did  he  ever  use  tobacco  in  any  form,  nor 
ever  play  a game  of  cards.  He  was  never  in  a 
theatre  in  his  life  but  once,  and  that  was  in  1835  in 
the  Old  Park  Theatre,  New  York.  His  face  at 
eighty  is  the  picture  of  ruddy  health,  his  eye  as 
bright  and  his  hand  as  steady  as  a man  thirty  years 
his  junior.  A kindly  disposition,  joined  with  the 
rigid  principles  laid  down  in  the  Westminster  Stan- 
dards, brings  out  in  his  character  that  which  is  at 
once  loyal  in  its  loving,  stern  in  its  righteousness, 
and  immovable  in  its  resolution. 

♦ 

GEORGE  THOMPSON  LEWIS. 

The  subject  of  this  comparatively  brief  sketch, 
George  Thompson  Lewis,  of  the  house  of  John  T. 
Lewis  & Brothers,  manufacturing  chemists,  belongs 
to  a family  which,  both  chronologically  and  by 
points  of  excellence,  is  one  of  the  first  of  Philadel- 
phia ; has  himself  led  a life  of  such  activity  and 
fruitful  attainment,  in  scientific  and  business  lines, 
that  a volume  might  be  written  upon  it ; has  been 
foremost  in  charities,  and  yet,  because  of  a naturally 
retiring  disposition,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  least 
widely  known  of  Quaker  City  people.  Philadel- 
phia has  perhaps  a larger  number  of  this  class  of 
quiet,  substantial  citizens,  carrying  on  tremendous 
interests,  and  still  but  vaguely  known  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  than  any  other  town  in  the  United 
States,  but  the  writer  does  not  call  to  mind  a more 
remarkable  exemplification  of  this  truth  than  is  af- 
forded by  Mr.  Lewis’  character,  career  and  services. 
He  is  a descendant  of  the  sixth  generation  of  a 
family  of  Welsh  nativity,  and  belonging  to  the 
Society  of  Friends,  who  came  to  America  in  1686, 
only  four  years  after  the  landing  of  William  Penn, 
and  located  in  what  is  now  Delaware  County,  not 
far  from  the  infant  town  of  Philadelphia.  The 
original  immigrant,  William  Lewis,  was  one  of  the 
family  of  “ Lewis  of  the  Van,”  which  name  is  still 
borne  by  the  ruins  of  extensive  buildings  in  the  an- 
cestral home  in  Glamorganshire  in  South  Wales. 


The  great  grandson  of  this  pioneer  was  Mordecai 
Lewis,  only  son  of  Jonathan  and  Rachel  Lewis, 
born  in  Philadelphia,  September  21,  1748.  He  be- 
came a great  merchant  and  ship  owner,  was  con- 
nected with  the  leading  institutions  of  the  city  in 
his  time,  led  a life  of  great  usefulness,  and  attained 
honor  and  well  deserved  riches,  though  he  died  at 
an  early  age— in  his  forty-first  year,  upon  the  13th 
of  March,  1799.  His  home  was  a fine  old  double 
house  on  South  Front  street,  below  Walnut,  which 
was  standing  as  late  as  1848.  Directly  back  of  his 
dwelling,  on  Dock  street,  was  his  counting  house. 
His  son,  Samuel  N.  Lewis,  father  of  the  subject  of 
this  biography,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Septem- 
ber 3,  1785,  and  before  he  was  twenty-one,  in  the 
year  1806,  entered  into  mercantile  relations  with 
an  older  brother,  Mordecai.  The  commercial  rela- 
tions of  the  firm  of  M.  & S.  N.  Lewis,  as  ship- 
owners and  commission  merchants,  were  very  ex- 
tensive. The  firm  of  Mordecai  Lewis,  their  prede- 
cessor, having  been  importers  of  white  lead  as  early 
as  1772,*  their  attention  was  turned  to  its  manufac- 
ture in  this  country,  and,  in  1819,  they  became  the 
owners  of  a white  lead  manufactory,  started  six 
years  before  by  Joseph  Richardson  on  Pine,  between 
Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  streets,  which  by  exten- 
sions they  made  to  accommodate  a growing  busi- 
ness and  the  manufacture  of  other  articles,  soon  oc- 
cupied the  whole  square  between  the  streets  named, 
and  having  Lombard  street  as  its  fourth  boundary. 
This  property  eventually  becoming  too  valuable  for 
such  purposes,  the  works  were  removed  in  1848  to 
the  present  situation  in  Port  Richmond.  The  firm 
had  in  1806,  when  they  started  in  the  shipping  and 
commission  business,  established  their  counting 
house  at  No.  135,  (now  231)  South  Front  street, 
directly  opposite  the  old  dwelling  and  office  of  Mor- 
decai Lewis  the  elder,  where  their  successors,  John 
T.  Lewis  & Brothers,  now  carry  on  the  lead  busi- 
ness. Samuel  N.  Lewis,  who  died  in  1841,  was 
even  a more  prominent  citizen  than  his  father,  but 
like  him,  and  true  to  the  traits  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  far  more  useful  than  obtrusive.  Although 
pre-eminently  a man  of  business,  he  was  not  neg- 
lectful of  public  interests,  or  of  those  of  the  cause 
of  humanity.  He  was  in  1814,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  “ Society  for  Supplying  the  Poor  with  Soup,” 
the  pioneer  organization  of  its  kind  in  the  city.  In 
1826  he  was  made  Treasurer  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  holding  the  position  until  his  death,  a 
period  of  about  fifteen  years.  His  father  had  held 
this  office  from  1780  to  1799;  his  brother  Joseph  S. 
Lewis  from  1799  to  1826,  and  his  son  John  T.  Lewis 
was  its  incumbent  from  1841  to  1881,  this  important 

* Notes  for  a History  of  White  Lead,  Wm.  H.  Pulsifer. 
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station  of  trust  thus  being  in  one  family  through 
three  generations,  or  for  one  hundred  and  one  con- 
secutive years.  Mr.  Lewis  was  a member  of 
various  organizations,  among  them  that  famous  one 
organized  in  1732,  as  “The  Colony  in  Schuylkill,” 
which  after  the  Revolution  asserted  its  indepen- 
dence by  taking  the  title  of  “The  State  in  Schuyl- 
kill.” He  was  for  many  years  Treasurer  of  this  old 
fishing  company,  which  is  still  flourishing.  Mr. 
Lewis  was  married  June  15,  1809,  to  Rebecca 
Clarkley  Thompson,  daughter  of  John  and  Rebecca 
Thompson.*  Upon  his  death,  February  3,  1841,  he 
left  to  survive  him  his  widow  and  nine  children, 
viz  : Martha  S.,  John  T.,  Saunders,  Rebecca  T., 
George  T.,  James  T.,  Samuel  N.,  Lydia  and  Fran- 
cis S.  George  Thompson  Lewis  was  born  on  the 
3d  of  August,  1817,  obtained  a good  schooling,  and 
before  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age  began  his  busi- 
ness career  with  his  uncle  and  father,  M.  & S.  N. 
Lewis,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  success 
in  close  application  to  and  study  of  the  particular 
line  of  manufactures  conducted  by  the  house, 
though  in  later  years  his  knowledge  of  chemistry 
and  mechanics,  and  his  quick,  intuitive,  ingenious 
mind  led  him  into  the  realization  of  important  dis- 
coveries in  other  fields.  The  old  firm  name  was 
retained  after  the  death  of  his  father,  and  until  as 
late  as  1850,  when  the  firm  dissolved  and  remodeled, 
soon  achieving  fresh  fame  and  a large  accession  of 
business.  In  1856  the  firm  title  was  constituted  as 
John  T.  Lewis  & Brothers,  the  members  being  John 
T.  Lewis,  Saunders  Lewis  and  George  T.  Lewis. 
The  history  of  the  progress  of  this  firm  is  in  the 
record  of  its  meritorious  application  for  more  than 
three  score  years.  The  works  at  Richmond  cover 
fully  six  or  seven  acres,  or  the  entire  square 
bounded  by  Thompson  street  and  Gunner’s  Run, 
Cumberland  and  Huntington  streets.  This  large 
area  is  covered  with  buildings,  in  each  one  of 
which  is  carried  on  some  peculiar  branch  of  indus- 
try connected  with  the  production  of  white  lead, 
barrels,  kegs,  linseed  oil,  colors,  sugar  of  lead, 
litharge,  orange  mineral,  zinc  white,  etc.  The  estab- 
lishment is  most  complete  in  all  respects,  is  supplied 

•This  Rebecca  Thompson  was  the  daughter  of  Abel  James, 
head  of  the  house  of  James  & Drinker,  importers  and  general 
merchants,  and  in  1773  one  of  the  Import  Commissioners.  In 
that  year  a cargo  of  tea  being  known  to  be  on  its  way  up  the 
Delaware,  and  it  being  supposed  that  James  would  allow  it 
to  be  discharged,  ha  was  waited  on  by  a throng  of  citizens 
who  demanded  his  resignation.  He  addressed  them,  declin- 
ing to  resign,  but  gave  his  word  that  the  tea  should  not  be 
allowed  on  shore,  but  returned  to  England.  Then  turning 
to  his  little  daughter  Rebecca,  who  was  perched  upon  one  of 
her  father’s  hogsheads  near  by,  he  said  that  he  would  pledge 
her  as  a forfeit  that  his  word  should  be  kept  inviolate,  and  it 
was. 


with  the  best  and  most  highly  improved  machinery, 
labor  saving  devices,  fire  protection  apparatus,  etc. 
The  trade-mark  of  the  firm  is  a guarantee  of  the 
trustworthy  character  of  the  goods,  and  is  recog- 
nized as  such  in  all  quarters  of  the  commercial 
world.  George  T.  Lewis,  through  whose  instru- 
mentality the  business  has  achieved  much  of  its 
wonderful  increase,  has  been,  as  before  intimated, 
and  for  that  matter  is  now,  identified  with  numer- 
ous other  manufacturing  and  commercial  projects. 
He  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  regenerating,  a num- 
ber of  years  ago,  the  almost  defunct  Lehigh  Zinc 
Company,  whose  stock,  when  he  became  interested 
in  it,  was  considered  almost  worthless.  He  was 
the  founder  and  became  a large  stockholder  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Company,  a mam- 
moth organization  in  the  western  part  of  the  State, 
and  he  was  also  one  of  the  originators  and  most  ac- 
tive and  valued  members  of  the  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company.  His  quick 
recognition  of  what  is  valuable  in  nature’s  stores, 
and  his  readiness  in  devising  means  to  introduce 
those  elements  to  the  commercial  world — faculties 
which  have  been  developed  by  his  life-long  study 
of  chemistry  and  mechanics — have  been  the  means 
of  his  enriching  himself  and  others,  and  of  contrib- 
uting considerably  to  the  sum  total  of  modern  dis- 
covery. As  early  as  1847  he  brought  cotton  seed 
from  the  South  and  pressed  it  for  its  oil,  and  in  the 
following  year,  in  conjunction  with  M.  II.  Boy6,  he 
refined  cotton  seed  oil  and  practically  proved  its 
good  qualities  as  a lamp  burning  oil,  as  a substi- 
tute for  olive  oil,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  soap. 
With  Joseph  and  Rodman  Wharton  he  demon- 
strated, too,  that  the  “ cake,”  after  the  extraction 
of  the  oil,  was  a valuable  food  for  cattle.  The  cotton 
seed  oil  and  cake  trade,*  it  may  be  here  remarked, 
has  grown  in  value  to  the  amount  of  some  millions 
of  dollars  per  annum.  During  the  years  1846  to 
1852  he  was  instrumental  in  introducing  caustic 
soda,  as  a commercial  article,  in  the  United  States 
and  England,  and  it  was  also  about  this  time  that 
he  founded  the  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing 
Company,  heretofore  alluded  to,  which  is  probably 
the  largest  and  most  prosperous  chemical  manufac- 
turing company  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  In  1859 
and  1860,  when  petroleum  was  in  its  infancy,  this 
company  was  among  the  earliest,  if  not  the  very 
first,  to  refine  and  produce  a satisfactory  burning 
oil.  In  1865  Mr.  Lewis  was  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing the  mineral  kryolite  from  Greenland  and  pro- 
ducing alumina,  alum,  aluminate,  carbonate,  bi- 
carbonate and  caustic  soda.  The  importations  of 

* There  are  one  and  one-half  pounds  of  seed  to  every  pound 
of  cotton  produced. 
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the  mineral  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia  now  amounts 
to  ten  thousand  tons  per  annum.  In  1867  our  sub- 
ject, in  conjunction  with  a few  other  notable  men, 
founded  the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Mining  and  Manu- 
facturing Company,  an  institution  worthy  of  more 
than  the  passing  mention  which  has  been  made  of 
it.  This  was  almost  from  the  beginning  a very  suc- 
cessful and  prosperous  company,  and  the  first  to 
develop  practically  the  value  of  the  phosphatic  de- 
posits of  South  Carolina,  and  introduce  them  to  the 
world  as  a fertilizer.  The  company  was  capitalized 
by  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Klett,*  and  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  were  soon  expended  in  buying 
lands  and  beginning  the  work  of  mining.  In  De- 
cember, 1867,  sixteen  barrels  of  the  rock  were 
brought  up  to  Philadelphia  by  Mr.  Lewis,  and  the 
first,  parcel  of  super-phosphates  was  manufactured 
from  it  by  Potts  & Klett.  Early  in  the  spring  of 
1868  the  company  shipped  to  the  same  city  a cargo 
of  300  tons.  Now  the  output  of  the  State  amounts 
to  450,000  tons,  producing  900,000  tons  of  fertilizers, 
and  it  is  increasing  every  year,  greatty  to  the  en- 
richment of  the  State,  the  country,  the  com- 
pany which  acted  as  the  pioneer  of  the  project,  and 
numerous  other  lesser  concerns.  Lands  in  which 
the  phosphate  rocks  were  found  rose  in  value  from 
twenty  to  one  thousand  dollars  per  acre.  The 
Charleston  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company 
owns  about  ten  thousand  acres  of  the  best  quality 
phosphate  rock  lands,  and  has  mining  leases  on  at 
least  twelve  hundred  acres  more.  Mr.  Lewis  has 
also  demonstrated  and  carried  out  practically,  the 
collecting  of  lead  fumes,  which  formerly  went  to 
waste  from  lead  smelting  furnaces,  in  a sanitary 
point  of  view  a great  nuisance,  and  in  a pecuniary 
one  a great  loss.  Over  twelve  thousand  tons  of 
valuable  material  has  been  collected  in  the  past  few 
years  by  this  system,  known  as  the  Lewis  & Bart- 
lett process.  The  process  has  also  been  introduced 
into  Great  Britain.  Still  another  triumph  of  Mr. 
Lewis’  was  furnishing  plans  for  a furnace  to  manu- 
facture spelter-metallic  zinc,  for  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Lehigh  Zinc  Company,  and  being  instrumental 
in  having  the  same  erected  by  the  company,  being 
the  first  practically  working  spelter  furnace  in  the 
United  States,  (1858.)  Also  in  erecting  furnaces  for 
the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  at  his  own  expense 
and  risk,  for  a consideration  if  successful,  for  the 
production  of  metallic  zinc  from  their  Franklinite 
ores,  all  attempts  heretofore  proving  costly  and 
unsuccessful.  These  small  beginnings  were  the 

* These  facts  are  taken  from  a little  work  exhibiting  great 
research : “ The  Phosphate  Rocks  of  South  Carolina  ; Their 
History  and  Development,”  by  Prof.  Francis  S.  Holmes,  and 
the  gentlemen  above  named  are  included  among  a few  to 
whose  memory  the  volume  is  inscribed. 


nucleus  of  the  many  now  in  operation,  making  the 
country,  heretofore  dependent,  now  independent  of 
the  world  in  its  employment  of  zinc  metal.  Enough 
has  perhaps  been  said  to  indicate  how  useful  to  ap- 
plied science,  and  in  commercial  matters,  has  been 
Mr.  Lewis’  long,  industrious  life.  While  placing 
himself  in  enviable  circumstances,  he  has  doubtless 
done  vastly  more  to  bring  wealth  to  others,  and  he 
has  been  a worthy  steward  of  the  fortune  with 
which  his  business  and  scientific  acumen  has  re- 
warded him.  He  has  been  liberal  and  generous  to 
a fault,  if  such  a thing  is  possible.  His  acts  of  un- 
ostentatious personal  benevolence  there  is  no  means 
of  estimating,  but  the  aggregate  must  have  been 
immense,  for  charity  has  been  a life-long  character- 
istic of  the  man,  and  there  is  always  an  almost  in- 
satiable demand  for  the  exercise  of  this  function, 
especially  where  the  possessor  is  known  to  be  in 
affluent  circumstances.  He  has,  too,  been  a lead- 
ing promoter  of  the  best  charitable  organizations, 
and  has  acted  as  Treasurer  of  the  Church  House  for 
Children,  a well-known  Philadelphia  institution,  for 
almost  or  quite  a quarter  of  a century.  The  highest 
duties  of  the  citizen  and  the  patriot,  too,  have  had 
in  him  a fine  exemplification,  and  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  many  worthy  movements,  which  entitle 
him  to  the  regard  and  respect  and  gratitude  of 
every  man  in  the  community.  He  was  an  ardent 
and  consistent  supporter  of  the  Union  cause,  and 
when  the  Rebellion  broke  out  he  furnished  and 
equipped  many  volunteers  at  his  own  expense,  and 
also  took  a prominent  part  in  the  organization  and 
life  of  the  Corn  Exchange  Regiment.  He  was 
Treasurer  of  the  Soldiers  Reading  Room  Association, 
which  during  the  war  maintained  an  excellent 
reading  room  and  resort  for  soldiers  on  Twentieth 
street  between  Market  and  Chestnut  streets,  and  he 
was  Chairman  of  the  Gentlemen’s  Committee  of  the 
Restaurant  Department  at  the  Grand  Central  Fair 
held  in  Philadelphia,  in  June,  1864,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission. 
To  the  duties  of  both  of  these  stations  he  gave  his 
constant  personal  supervision  day  and  night,  and 
performed  most  valuable  services.  In  politics  he  is  a 
Republican.  Personally,  Mr.  Lewis  has  many  ac- 
complishments and  social  gifts,  but  he  lias  as  a rule 
preferred  the  quieter  walks  of  life  to  those  which 
might  more  fully  display  his  scholarship  and  ability. 
He  is  a remarkably  well  preserved  man,  and 
although  seventy-one  years  of  age,  would  be  almost 
universally  supposed  many  years  younger,  by  those 
who  do  not  happen  to  know  that  he  was  born  in 
1817.  He  was  married  May  18,  1843,  to  Sally  Fox 
Fisher,  and  they  have  five  children,  viz  : Samuel 
N.,  William  Fisher,  Mary  Fisher,  Sally  Fisher  and 
Nina  Fisher  Lewis. 
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EDMUND  SMITH. 

EDMUND  SMITH,  for  several  years — until  he 
resigned  on  July  1,  1888 — the  First,  or  financial, 
Vice-President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany, and  one  of  those  few  employees,  or  officials, 
who  were  in  the  service  when  the  line  was  first  laid 
out,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  April  5,  1829,  and 
was  a son  of  Robert  Hobart  and  Mary  (Potts) 
Smith,  both  natives  of  the  city,  and  the  former  a 
member  of  the  bar.  As  a boy  Edmund  Smith 
attended  the  old  Fourth  Street  Friends’  School, 
which  stood  where  the  Bullitt  Building  now  is,  and 
as  a youth  he  was  a pupil  in  the  northwestern  pub- 
lic schools,  and  the  Philadelphia  High  School.  His 
business  beginning,  while  he  was  still  in  quite 
early  years,  was  made  as  a clerk  iu  the  counting 
house  of  Weiss  & Schively,  on  Front  street,  Phila- 
delphia, and  after  remaining  there  about  eighteen 
months  he  entered  upon  that  line  of  employment 
which,  in  one  form  or  another,  he  has  followed  for 
about  forty-one  years.  He  became  connected  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  on  June  1, 
1847,  going  out  as  a rodman  with  a corps  of  engi- 
neers, who  surveyed,  located  and  superintended 
the  construction  of  the  line  from  Huntingdon  to  the 
summit  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  He  remained 
in  this  service  until  May,  1850,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Western  Division,  where  he  carried  on 
similar  work  and  various  surveyor’s  duties  until 
September,  1852.  It  was  then  that  he  went  to  Phil- 
adelphia, which  city  has  ever  since  been  his  home, 
and  began  work  which  brought  him  into  the  more 
direct  observation  of  the  chief  officials,  and  ulti- 
mately led  to  his  elevation  in  position.  For  a little 
over  two  years  he  had  charge  of  the  construction  of 
the  shops  and  passenger  and  freight  stations,  and 
performed  other  service  of  a similar  nature.  In 
January,  1855,  he  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  com- 
pany, which  position  he  held  until  1869.  It  was 
during  this  long  period  in  au  advantageous  position 
that  he  obtained  the  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
financial  and  business  methods  of  the  company, 
which,  supplementing  his  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  operating  department,  made  him  an  invaluable 
man  to  the  great  corporation,  and  assured  his  still 
further  promotion.  This  intimate  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  details  of  two  departments  was 
also  of  immeasurable  value  to  him  in  the  higher 
positions  which  he  subsequently  filled.  The  office 
of  Third  Vice-President  was  given  to  him  in  May, 
1869 ; that  of  Treasurer  in  March,  1873 ; that  of 
Second  Vice-President  in  June,  1874,  and  finally  he 
was  made  First,  or  financial,  Vice-President — an 
office  involving  the  supervision  of  the  Comptroller’s 


and  Treasurer’s  departments — on  September  13, 
1882.  This  is  a very  brief  and  simple  statement, 
but  it  is  easy  to  read  between  the  lines  of  the  abil- 
ity, application  and  fidelity  which  made  these 
repeated  promotions  favorable  to  one  who  had 
entered  the  service  of  the  company  as  a rodman 
with  a surveyor’s  corps.  How  successful  the  finan- 
cial operations  of  this  company  have  been  is  mani- 
fest from  the  fact  that  its  obligations,  issued  at  a 
low  rate  of  interest,  command  a premium  among 
investors,  not  only  in  this  country  but  abroad.  Mr. 
Smith’s  long  period  of  service  has  been  one  of  great 
satisfaction  to  the  directory,  and  one  which,  while 
pleasant  and  profitable  personally,  has  been  suffi- 
ciently arduous  and  responsible  to  make  retirement 
and  rest  probably  not  only  a desire  but  a duty. 
The  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Smith  has  been  held  by 
the  company  is  attested  by  the  adoption,  by  the 
directors,  of  the  following  minute,  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  his  resignation  : 

“ In  accepting,  with  deep  regret,  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Edmund  Smith,  First  Vice-President,  the 
Board  desire  to  place  upon  their  minutes  a warm 
expression  of  their  high  esteem  and  recognition  of 
his  faithful  service  to  the  company,  and  his  devo- 
tion to  its  interests,  in  many  responsible  positions 
held  by  him  during  a term  of  over  forty-one  years. 
In  the  severance  of  the  ties  which  have  bound  the 
members  of  this  board  through  so  long  a period  of 
kindly  intercourse,  Mr.  Smith  will  bear  with  him 
the  heartfelt  wishes  of  his  associates  for  many  years 
of  health  and  happiness,  as  an  honored  citizen  of 
the  Commonwealth  in  which  he  has  spent  so  great 
a portion  of  his  useful  and  busy  life.” 

t 

ALFRED  S.  GILLETT. 

That  great  commercial  institution  known  as 
“ Underwriting  ” or  “ Insurance,”  which  has  devel- 
oped so  fast  and  in  so  many  directions  in  the  past 
few  years,  and  has  absorbed  so  much  of  the  highest 
business  talent  of  the  country,  has  in  its  ranks  fewer 
abler  or  better  known  men  than  Alfred  S.  Gillett, 
the  organizer  and  the  present  head  of  the  Girard 
Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company  of  Philadel- 
phia. Although  for  forty  years  a resident  of  Phila- 
delphia, Mr.  Gillett  was  a native  of  New  England. 
He  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Gilead,  town  (or  town- 
ship) of  Hebron,  Connecticut,  on  March  17,  1818, 
and  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Nathan  Gillett,  who  was  a 
pastor  there  for  about  twenty-five  years.  His  ances- 
tors, both  upon  his  father’s  and  mother’s  side,  were 
among  the  earliest  colonists  of  New  England.  He 
is  a descendant  of  the  seventh  generation  of  Nathan 
Gillett,  who  with  his  brother  Jonathan  had  emigra- 
ted from  near  Dorchester,  England,  (where  the 
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family  had  long  before  fled  from  France  to  avoid 
religious  persecution)  and  settled  at  Dorchester, 
Massachusetts,  not  many  years  after  the  landing  of 
the  Pilgrims.  From  here  the  family  scattered  in 
the  course  of  time  to  various  parts  of  the  country, 
the  ancestors  of  our  subject  locating  prior  to  1700 
in  Windsor,  Connecticut.  On  his  mother’s  side  Mr. 
Gillett  is  descendant  from  the  Jones  family,  famous 
in  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  annals,  a partial 
history  of  whom  is  given  from  the  records  of  the 
late  Anson  Jones,  second  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Texas.  He  graduated  as  a physician  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  early  went  South.  Subsequently  he 
came  North  and  visited  his  birthplace  in  Connecti- 
cut, his  friends  in  New  England,  also  his  relatives 
in  Philadelphia,  among  them  the  Hon.  Joel  Jones, 
the  first  President  of  Girard  College,  also  the  subject 
of  this  sketch.  Doctor  Anson  Jones  was  a scholar 
and  a gentleman,  but  never  in  his  life  time  quite 
agreed  politically  with  his  old  rival,  President  Sam 
Houston.  Mr.  Gillett  neither  denies  nor  admits 
the  correctness  of  President  Anson  Jones’  researches 
relating  to  his  grandfather’s  genealogy,  but  sure  it 
is  that  he  has  in  his  possession  the  commission 
granted  the  latter  under  King  George  II.,  as  an 
officer  in  the  Colonial  War,  and  many  other  papers 
written  by  him  when  in  the  service  under  General 
Israel  Putnam,  both  afterwards  serving,  under  differ- 
ent auspices,  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  “In 
1648  Col.  John  Jones,  the  common  ancestor  of  the 
American  family,  of  which  we  shall  here  briefly 
treat,  sat  as  one  of  the  Judges  of  Charles  I.  of 
England.  He  had  married  in  1623  a sister  of  Oliver 
Cromwell.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  he 
was  put  to  death  on  the  seventeenth  of  October, 
1670.  His  son,  William  Jones,  survived  him.  He 
had  been  married  in  1659  to  Miss  Hannah  Eaton, 
and  he  subsequently  came  to  America  with  his 
father-in-law,  the  Hon.  Theophilus  Eaton,  first  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Colony  of  New  Haven  and  Connecticut, 
and  filled  the  office  of  Deputy  Governor  for  some 
years,  dying  in  1706.  He  and  his  wife  are  both 
buried  in  New  Haven,  under  the  same  stone  with 
Governor  Eaton.  Isaac,  the  son  of  William,  who 
married  Miss  Deborah  Clark,  of  Hartford,  died  in 
New  Haven  in  1741,  and  left  ten  sons  and  five 
daughters,  one  of  the  former  being  the  father  of 
Captain  Samuel  Jones,  of  Hebron,  Connecticut.”  He 
was  an  officer  in  the  French  and  Indian  War  under 
General  Israel  Putnam,  and  also  in  the  Revolution, 
and  acquitted  himself  well  as  an  officer.  After  the 
close  of  the  Colonial  War  he  returned  to  Hebron 
and  married  Miss  Lydia  Tarbox,  by  whom  he  had 
ten  children,  nine  of  whom  lived  to  maturity,  and 
all  of  them  led  useful  lives.  One  son  was  a noted 


lawyer,  scholar  and  writer,  and  lived  many  years  at 
Stockbridge,  Massachusetts.  Another  son  was  Doctor 
Silas  Jones,  who  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1813  ; an- 
other was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Conneaut,  Ohio, 
the  earliest  settlement  in  the  northern  part  of  that 
State,  and  he  died  there  in  1825.  From  another 
brother  were  descended  the  late  Hon.  Joel  Jones, 
the  first  President  of  Girard  College;  the  Rev.  Joseph 
H.  Jones,  D.D.;  the  late  Samuel  Jones,  M.D.,  of 
Philadelphia;  also  Mathew  Hale  Jones,  Esq.,  of 
Easton,  Pennsylvania ; and  from  still  another  brother 
was  descended  Hon.  Anson  Jones,  the  second  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Texas — names  which  show 
something  of  the  character  and  force  of  the  family. 
It  was  Lydia  Jones  (1781-1865)  daughter  of  Captain 
Samuel  Jones,  who  became  the  wife  of  Rev.  Nathan 
Gillett  and  the  mother  of  our  subject.  She  was  a 
Christian  woman,  and  esteemed  by  all  for  her  many 
virtues  and  sterling  character.  She  possessed  a 
strong  mind,  retentive  memory,  and  a good  educa- 
tion for  the  time  in  which  it  was  received,  and  it 
was  therefore  not  strange  that  she  became  in  her 
day  a person  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence  and 
worth.  Rev.  Nathan  Gillett  removed  to  Western 
New  York  about  1826,  when  that  region  was  rapidly 
filling  with  immigrants  from  the  New  England 
States,  and  he  preached  there  for  many  years,  but 
returning  eventually  to  the  land  of  his  fathers, 
passed  his  old  age  there,  and  died  in  1845,  almost 
exactly  a score  of  years  before  his  wife’s  death.  He 
was  a man  of  fair  talent,  good  education,  a graduate 
of  Williams  College,  a sincere  Christian,  a clergy- 
man of  the  old  school,  and  in  character  plain  and 
unostentatious,  peculiar  almost  to  the  verge  of  ec- 
centricity, yet  pure,  upright  and  respected  by  all. 
Two  sons  of  Nathan  and  Lydia  (Jones)  Gillett  are 
all  that  remain,  viz  : Ralph,  residing  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  Alfred  S.  in  Philadelphia.  Albert  J. 
died  in  Hartford  a few  weeks  after  his  mother’s 
decease  in  1865,  and  Edward  Nathan  in  Illinois  since 
then.  Alfred  S.  Gillett,  as  a boy,  went  to  Western 
New  York  with  his  parents,  but  was  sent  back  to 
Connecticut  to  finish  his  education,  and  subsequent- 
ly to  enter  the  counting  house  of  an  older  brother, 
where  he  remained  until  1837.  He  then  went  to 
Georgia  as  book-keeper  for  a large  house,  who  soon 
after  determined  to  open  a branch  in  Texas,  and  if 
possible  to  induce  young  Gillett  to  enter  into  a part- 
nership with  them  in  that  enterprise.  But  like  most 
self-reliant  natures,  the  young  man  had  begun  to 
feel  a desire  to  be  his  own  master,  and  so  he  returned 
to  New  England  and  invested  his  savings  in  such 
merchandise  as  he  deemed  salable  in  the  Texas  Re- 
public. This  was  in  1840,  four  years  after  the 
revolt  from  Mexico,  and  the  war  with  the  mother 
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country  was  still  in  progress.  The  tenure  of  prop- 
erty was  uncertain,  and  business  of  all  kinds  haz- 
ardous, hut  Gillett  was  successful  in  his  ventures, 
and  realized  handsomely  from  his  enterprise.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Samuel 
Houston,  then  President  of  the  Republic.  Mr. 
Gillett  delights  in  relating  what  he  saw  of  Texas  in 
those  early  days,  and  of  its  chief  officials.  He  says  : 

“ It  is  well  known  that  President  Sam  Houston  had 
led  a somewhat  nomadic,  as  well  as  romantic  and 
military  life  in  Texas.  He  was  not  an  earnest  ad- 
vocate of  temperance,  but  rather  inclined  to  the 
customs  of  the  country,  and  sometimes  to  drink  too 
much.  But  perhaps  the  last  time  he  was  ever 
known  to  do  this  was  in  the  spring  of  1840,  when 
on  the  way  to  Alabama  to  marry  his  second  wife. 
She  was  a very  estimable  lady,  and  had  a controll- 
ing influence  after  marriage  over  the  President’s 
habits.  The  first  time  I ever  saw  him  was  on  that 
wedding  occasion.  In  1840  the  capital  of  the  Re- 
public was  located  at  Houston.  The  most  comfort- 
able way  of  reaching  Galveston  from  that  point, 
was  by  a very  old  tug  boat,  plying  the  waters  of  the 
bay  and  bayou.  It  was  an  unsteady,  rickety  craft 
at  best,  and  the  General’s  condition  on  the  afternoon 
he  came  from  Houston  to  Galveston  Island  did  not 
afford  the  best  of  ballast.  His  friends,  among  whom 
I wish  to  be  numbered,  were  ready  to  meet  him 
upon  his  arrival,  and  to  escort  the  President  to  the 
only  hotel  then  on  the  Island.  It  was  an  old  frame 
building,  with  but  few  whole  lights  of  glass  in  its 
windows.  Yet  it  served  a purpose,  and  accommo- 
dated President  Houston  and  his  many  admirers  on 
this  occasion.  A sort  of  committee  of  the  whole 
people  awaited  his  coming  with  no  little  anxiety. 
An  old  Concord  coach,  much  like  that  now  in  use 
by  “ Buffalo  Bill,”  had  been  landed  on  the  wharf  of 
Kinney  and  Williams,  Government  Agents.  This 
was  also  found  to  be  the  most  safe  landing  place  for 
the  President.  A more  serious  difficulty  now  con- 
fronted his  friends.  It  was  that  of  finding  suitable 
horses  and  harness  to  attach  to  the  old  stage  coach. 
Opportunely,  four  “ mustangs”  were  soon  obtained. 
But  these  once  wild  horses  had  not  long  been  on 
the  Island,  and  were  not  in  any  respect  well  mated, 
broken,  nor  accustomed  to  civilized  life.  Probably 
not  one  of  them  had  ever  seen  a whole  set  of  horse 
gearing,  for  such  an  article  could  hardly  be  found 
in  the  Republic.  But  it  may  be  pardonable  to  add 
here  that  I had  in  cargo  (on  board  the  ‘ Good  Brig 
Galveston,’  Captain  Jonathan  Burr,  Master,)  a heavy 
army  wagon  and  harness  consigned  to  my  care,  and 
which  I afterwards  sold  to  Kinney  and  Williams, 
agents  of  the  Lone  Star.  It  was  said  to  have  been 
the  first  and  best  of  the  kind  purchased  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Also  in  cargo,  an  article  quite  as  useful, 
to  wit : — Five  thousand  papers  of  vegetable  seeds, 
from  the  gardens  of  the  “ Shaking  "Quakers,”  at 
Enfield,  Connecticut,  and  the  first  ever  entered  at  a 
custom  house  in  the  Republic  of  Texas.  They 
found  a most  ready  sale  at  one  dollar  for  each  paper 
and  the  settlers  from  the  interior  came  great  dis- 
tances to  obtain  them.  My  old  friend  Henry  Hub- 
bell  had  paid  me  only  twelve  hundred  dollars  for 
that  small  package  of  seeds.  He  however  realized 
much  more  profit  from  the  sale  of  them  than  from 
the  pistols  and  bowie  knives  also  consigned  to  my 


care.  Returning  to  anticipated  pleasures,  the  old 
coach,  with  the  rather  irregularly  made  up  team  of 
mustangs,  “ geared  up  ” in  harness  chiefly  composed 
of  raw  hide,  and  a wild  Irishman  for  a coachman, 
a most  laughable  scene  was  about  to  be  enacted. 
The  old  tug,  sometimes  called  a “ Dug  Out,”  named 
in  honor  of  the  Indian  “ Log  Canoe,”  by  the  early 
Texans,  arrived  on  time.  But  the  President  did 
not  appear  on  deck.  He  was  found  below,  sound 
asleep,  and  was  not  fully  awakened  until  safely  car- 
ried in  the  old  stage  coach  to  his  quarters.  A few 
of  his  faithful  friends  attended  him  on  the  way, 
among  them  “ Boots  Taylor.”  The  latter  was  a 
plucky  little  Kentuckian  who  had  been  with  Gener- 
al Houston  in  most  of  his  military  campaigns.  He 
was  about  five  feet  high  in  his  stockings,  and  wore 
a pair  of  military  boots  reaching  nearly  half  way 
up  his  body.  Hence  the  General  named  him  “ Col. 
Boots  Taylor,”  and  it  was  said  that  this  little  Colonel 
did  a large  share  of  the  General’s  fighting.  Kinney 
and  Williams,  with  whom  I transacted  business  as 
Government  Agents  of  the  Republic,  Hurd,  the 
Purser  of  the  Navy,  Burnett,  the  Vice-President, 
the  Collector  of  the  Port,  Commodore  Moore  of  the 
Navy,  with  many  of  his  subordinates,  Captain  Jona- 
than Burr,  of  the  brig  Galveston,  and  Henry  Hub- 
bell,  from  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  (then  one  of  the  first 
merchants  of  Texas)  and  myself  were  all  on  hand 
to  welcome  the  President.  A fandango  was  given 
at  the  old  hotel  the  following  evening.  At  about 
ten  o’clock  p.  m.,  the  General  made  his  appearance, 
as  sober  and  serious  as  a judge,  and  with  all  his 
accustomed  gallantry.  He  was  at  that  time  a man 
of  fine  physique,  tall  and  erect,  with  a most  excel- 
lent constitution,  speedily  recovering  from  tempor- 
ary illness.  My  last  interview  with  this  noted  man 
was  in  Philadelphia  during  the  funeral  occasion  of 
the  lamented  Henry  Clay.  He  was  one  of  the  U. 
S.  Senators  who  accompanied  the  remains  of  that 
eloquent  statesman  to  his  old  home  in  Kentucky. 
I was  invited  to  dine  with  General  Houston  and 
his  brother  Senators  at  the  American  Hotel  the 
evening  that  Clay’s  remains  lay  in  state  at  old  In- 
dependence Hall,  just  opposite  my  own  quarters. 
Notwithstanding  the  sadness  of  this  memorable 
event,  I found  time  to  inquire  after  his  old  friend 
“ Col.  Boots  Taylor.”  The  General  responded  by 
saying  that  “ Boots  ” was  really  dead,  and  that  his 
death  was  probably  hastened  by  the  immoderate  use 
of  whiskey  during  the  Texas  War.” 

After  a short  period  Mr.  Gillett  returned  to  Georgia, 
and  engaged  in  business  on  his  own  account  near  his 
former  location.  Charles  C.  Wickliffe,  who  was  then 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States,  appointed 
him  Postmaster  of  the  district  in  which  he  dwelt. 
For  awhile  his  business  was  prosperous,  but  the 
discontent  and  animosity  which  finally  culminated 
in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  made  it  uncomfortable 
for  a man  of  hr  temperament  and  determination, 
familiar  with  both  North  and  South  touching  the 
great  questions  at  issue.  Hence  he  again  sought 
the  region  of  his  nativity,  to  once  more  engage  in 
business  among  a people  with  whom  at  least  he 
was  in  patriotic  accord.  It  was  also  near  the  birth- 
place of  the  wife  of  his  youth.  She  was  the  eldest 
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daughter  of  General  Asa  Fuller,  of  Somers,  Conn. 
They  married  soon  after  his  return  from  Texas,  and 
a son  and  daughter  were  their  only  offspring.  They 
are  now  all  deceased,  and  no  father  ever  suffered 
greater  grief  in  parting  from  all  he  loved  most  in 
life.  Nor  was  he  alone  in  his  sorrow,  for  all  who 
knew  them  also  loved  and  adored  their  characters. 
He  located  in  Chicopee,  then  a part  of  what  is  now 
the  city  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  after  spending 
some  time  in  the  law  office  with  the  Hon.  Chas.  It. 
Ladd,  now  Auditor  of  the  Commonwealth,  he  en- 
tered in  1847  upon  the  vocation  to  which  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  had  been  devoted,  that  of  insurance. 
He  was  among  the  earliest,  if  not  the  actual  pioneer, 
in  the  starting  of  a “ General  Insurance  Agency 
system.”  He  was  successful  from  the  start,  and 
soon  had  the  agency  of  half  a dozen  companies, 
fire  and  life,  among  them  the  Connecticut  Mutual 
Life,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  first  agents.  His 
business  assumed  large  proportions,  and  he  soon 
found  it  necessary  to  make  liberal  use  of  printer’s 
ink.  In  this  direction  he  conceived  the  idea  of  es- 
tablishing a journal  on  his  own  account,  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  insurance  business.  Accord- 
ingly he  issued,  on  March  G,  1850,  the  initial  number 
of  the  Insurance  Advocate  and  Journal,  the  first 
insurance  publication  issued  in  the  United 
States,  and  so  far  as  is  known,  in  the  world. 
The  paper  was  readable  and  instructive,  useful 
and  prosperous,  soon  achieving  a large  circulation. 
In  the  same  year  that  he  started  this  pioneer  publi- 
cation of  its  class,  Mr.  Gillett  yielded  to  advantages 
offered  for  its  disposal,  and,  desiring  to  enlarge  the 
field  of  his  activity,  came  to  Philadelphia,  and  be- 
gan the  business  of  underwriting,  for  which  he  was 
well  fitted  by  his  previous  experience,  by  his  mer- 
cantile life,  his  knowledge  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  Union,  and  by  his  energy  and  industry.  He 
drew  around  him  such  strong  Philadelphians  as 
Hon.  Joel  Jones,  first  President  of  Girard  College, 
Chief-Justice  George  W.  Woodward,  Judges  Loring 
and  Strong,  Hon.  Judge  Cunningham,  Hon.  Furman 
Sheppard,  Messrs.  Swain,  Abel  and  Simmons,  of 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  and  many  others  of  similar 
worth  and  reputation.  Under  these  auspices  he  or- 
ganized the  Girard  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Com- 
pany, now  an  institution  with  nearly  $ 1,500, 000,  of 
capital  and  assets.  He  wrote  and  obtained  the 
charter  of  the  company  in  1853.  Its  original  capi- 
tal was  #200,000.  Hon.  Joel  Jones,  who  had  been 
the  first  President  of  Girard  College,  was  afterwards 
made  the  first  President  of  the  Girard  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company;  Hon.  George  W.  Woodward,  Vice- 
President,  and  Alfred  S.  Gillett,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  The  stock  holders  included  several 


other  men  of  the  same  high  standard,  among  them 
being  Thomas  Craven,  Hon.  Chambers  McKibben, . 
Hon.  Furman  Sheppard,  General  Reuben  C.  Hale, 
Hon.  Sylvester  Dana,  Hon.  S.  D.  Shoemaker  and 
Hon.  John  M.  Conyngham,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  also 
Messrs.  M.  C.  & C.  I.  DuPont,  the  well-known  pow- 
der manufacturers  upon  the  Brandywine,  near  Wil- 
mington, Delaware.  From  1853  to  the  present  time 
Mr.  Gillett’s  history  has  been  largely  that  of  the 
Girard,  and  a part  of  the  insurance  history  of  Phila- 
delphia. Mr.  Gillett  is  an  earnest  and  whole-souled 
American  citizen,  with  the  livliest  interest  in  and 
enthusiasm  for  all  that  is  great  and  noble  in  the  Re- 
public. He  is  a Republican  in  politics,  but  not  an 
active  worker  in  the  cause,  and  in  no  sense  a poli- 
tician. His  love  of  country  has  been  fully  attested 
by  his  study  of  its  governmental  principles,  its  his- 
tory, social  condition,  resources  and  natural  char- 
acteristics, its  financial  and  industrial  institutions, 
its  scenery  and  famous  places.  A favorite  method 
of  this  study,  which  has  given  him  a familiarity 
with  the  country  which  not  one  man  in  ten  thou- 
sand possesses,  has  been  travel.  Many  of  his  trips 
have  been  undertaken  primarily  on  business,  but 
not  a few  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  have  been 
made  purely  for  his  own  mental  profit  and  pleas- 
ure. One  of  his  long  and  greatest  journeyings  af- 
forded a well-known  writer  with  the  inspiration 
for  a pleasing  sketch  in  “The  Californian”  (for 
April,  1881).  It  was  a trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
during  which  he  went  to  Oregon  and  Washington 
Territory,  and  returned  overland  by  way  of  South- 
ern California  and  through  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
ico. The  journey,  which  amounting  to  eleven 
thousand  five  hundred  miles,  was  regarded  as  a big 
one  even  in  this  age  of  great  traveling.  It  was 
an  especially  hazardous  trip,  too,  for  the  reason 
that  long  distances  were  made  through  a rough 
country  in  trying  weather,  and  at  the  risk  of  losing 
his  life  at  the  hands  of  Indians  and  equally  lawless 
whites.  A New  York  journal,  in  the  course  of  an 
article  on  this  long  jaunt,  says : 

“ The  journey  through  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
was  more  perilous  than  interesting,  and  was  calcu- 
culated  to  deter  one  from  selecting  that  route  for  a 
pleasure  excursion.  A special  escort  was  provided 
by  Gen.  Hatch,  and  ready  to  accompany  Mr.  Gillett 
on  his  -way  through  the  Territory,  but  owing  to  tel- 
egraphic interruption,  was  not  furnished,  and  the 
journey  was  made  alone  and  unattended,  through 
the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  route,  by  stage.  On 
arriving  at  Santa  Fe  he  was  met  by  General  Hatch 
of  the  regular  army,  who  rendered  courteous  atten- 
tion and  afforded  valuable  aid  for  the  rest  of  the 
journey  to  Topeka.  The  General  declared  Mr.  Gil- 
lett the  only  person  who  had  dared  to  make  the 
trip  unattended.  The  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican  in 
noting  his  arrival  at  that  point  said  : ‘ His  trip  is  one 
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that  is  rarely  undertaken  by  Americans  for  any  pur- 
pose, and  Mr.  Gillett  is  probably  the  only  man  who 
has  ever  made  it  in  the  winter  for  pleasure,  and  we 
will  add  either  in  summer  or  winter,  or  for  either 
business  or  pleasure.” 

This  love  of  travel,  so  thoroughly  indulged,  has 
doubtless  done  much  to  counteract  the  wear  and 
tear  of  business  responsibility,  and  has  preserved 
for  Mr.  Gillett  a condition  of  physical  vigor,  and 
the  appearance  of  almost  youthful  force,  while  it 
has  given  him  a marvelous  amount  of  accurate  in- 
formation, and  a clear  insight  into  American  affairs, 
American  actualities  and  possibilities  which  it 
would  be  well  for  the  Nation  if  all  our  business  men 
had  the  inclination  to  study  as  he  has  done,  through 
a love  and  a desire  to  know  all  about  this  great 
country  of  ours.  Domestic  in  his  tastes  and  habits, 
despite  his  love  of  travel,  soon  after  his  long  Pacific 
journey  he  married  his  second  wife,  Miss  Effie 
Gratz,  daughter  of  the  late  Edward  Gratz,  of  Phil- 
adelphia. Belonging  to  this  -well  known  family  of 
the  “ Quaker  City,”  enjoying  the  highest  social  re- 
lations, she  now  presides  over  her  beautiful  and 
hospitable  home  at  Wallingford,  made  more  attract- 
ive by  her  Christian  character  and  the  happiness 
afforded  her  husband. 

-9 

WILLIAM  B.  BEMENT. 

WILLIAM  BARNES  BEMENT,  of  Philadelphia, 
the  founder  and,  until  very  recently,  the  head  of  the 
large  industrial  house  bearing  his  name,  was  born 
May  10,  1817,  in  Bradford,  Merrimac  County,  N.  H., 
and  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Bement,  a native  of  Con- 
necticut, who  went  early  in  life  to  Tunbridge,  Vt., 
as  a maker  of  wrought  nails  (cut  nails  being  then 
unknown),  and  about  a year  before  his  son’s  birth 
removed  to  Bradford,  N.  H.,  where  he  united  the 
vocations  of  a farmer  and  of  a blacksmith.  Young 
Bement  had  only  the  most  limited  of  educational 
advantages — such  as  were  common  to  the  majority 
of  the  boys  of  his  generation — and  usually  attended 
school  only  during  the  winter  terms,  assisting  his 
father  upon  the  farm  and  at  the  forge  during  the 
seasons  of  greater  activity.  But  the  bent  of  his 
mind  soon  displayed  itself  in  the  employment  of  his 
leisure  hours  in  making  a variety  of  rudimentary 
machines,  which  apparently  were  to  him  all  and 
more  than  the  customary  toys  and  games  are  to 
most  boys.  These  diversions  continued,  with  prac- 
tical experience  in  the  working  of  iron  in  his  father’s 
little  shop,  prepared  his  way  for  the  trade  which  he 
subsequently  entered  in,  and  in  which  he  became  a 
leader.  In  the  fall  of  1834  he  left  his  home  and 
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went  to  Peterboro,  N.  II.,  where  he  apprenticed 
himself  for  three  years  to  Messrs.  Moore  & Colby, 
manufacturers  of  cotton  and  woolen  machinery. 
His  natural  talent  for  the  work  on  which  he  had 
entered  quickly  became  apparent ; he  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  shop  in  less  than  two  years,  and  be- 
fore he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  soon  after,  on 
the  withdrawal  of  one  of  the  partners,  he  was  made 
a member  of  the  firm,  which  then  became  Moore  & 
Bement,  retained  the  position  for  about  three  years, 
and  gave  it  up  only  to  seek  a broader  field.  The 
period  from  1837  to  1839  was  a depressed  one  in 
machine  manufacturing,  and  the  business  of  the 
firm  being  small,  at  best,  he  removed  in  1840  to 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  where  he  remained  until  1842 
with  the  Amoskeag  Machine  Company,  and  then 
went  to  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  to  superintend  a woolen 
machine  shop.  This  shop,  however,  was  burned 
just  before  his  arrival  to  take  his  position,  and  with 
his  family — for  he  had,  in  1840,  married  Miss 
Emily  Russell,  of  Royalton,  Vermont, — he  was 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  which  consisted 
of  a few  dollars,  but  much  of  pluck,  experience, 
mechanical  genius  and  industry.  He  proved 
equal  to  the  emergency  thrust  upon  him,  and 
made  a living  for  himself  and  those  dependent 
upon  him  in  the  humble  but  honorable  calling  of  a 
blacksmith  and  gunsmith.  In  the  latter  branch  of 
industry  his  skill  became  especially  manifest,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  have  an  engine  lathe  to  keep 
up  with  the  demand  for  his  work.  There  were 
none  to  be  procured  in  that  region,  and  at  a dis- 
tance only  at  a very  heavy  expense,  but  he  designed 
one  himself,  and  the  various  parts  having  been 
made  in  accordance  with  his  designs,  it  was  put  to- 
gether in  the  machine  shops  of  the  St.  J oseph  Iron 
Company,  the  use  of  which  was  granted  as  a return 
for  permission  to  the  company  to  build  a similar 
lathe  for  its  own  use.  The  ability  which  he  exhib- 
ited under  great  disadvantages  in  accomplishing 
this  feat,  led  to  his  being  given  charge  of  the 
Iron  Company’s  shop,  which  by  his  suggestion  was 
enlarged  and  supplied  with  new  tools  and  mechani- 
cal appliances.  But  scarcely  had  this  been  done 
when  the  flames  came  again  and  laid  this  establish- 
ment in  ruins.  The  company,  however,  was  able  to 
rebuild,  and  Mr.  Bement  had  the  plans  for  a new  shop 
ready  within  twenty-four  hours.  He  remained 
there  for  about  three  years,  and  performed  much 
valuable  work — among  other  machine  tools,  de- 
signing and  constructing  a gear-cutting  engine,  the 
first  ever  built  in  the  West  or  used  beyond  Cleve- 
land, which  attracted  marked  attention  from  ma- 
chinists and  added  greatly  to  the  reputation  of  Mr. 
Bement.  Returning  to  New  England  in  1847,  he 
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again  engaged  as  a contractor  for  building  cotton  and 
woolen  machinery  under  his  old  friend,  W.  A.  Burke, 
who  had  become  superintendent  of  the  Lowell  ma- 
chine shop,  and  here  he  found  the  largest  oppor- 
tunities that  had  so  far  awaited  him.  He  introduced 
many  new  fixtures  and  tools  of  great  utility,  and 
his  readiness  in  resources,  to  meet  every  emer- 
gency that  came,  so  pleased  Mr.  Burke  that 
he  induced  the  subject  of  our  sketch  to  devote  him- 
self to  designing  machinery,  and  this  he  performed 
for  three  years,  also  having  in  charge  the  pattern 
shop.  Such  ability  as  he  displayed,  naturally,  must 
soon  advance  its  possessor  to  something  above  a 
subordinate  position,  even  so  good  a one  as  he  held, 
and  thus  to  Mr.  Bement  came  the  great  opportunity 
of  his  life,  when,  in  1851,  E.  D.  Marshall,  of  Philadel- 
phia, then  carrying  on  a machine  shop  of  moderate 
capacity  at  Twentieth  and  Callowhill  streets,  around 
which  have  since  been  built  the  immense  works 
which  have  made  the  name  of  Bement  famous, 
secured  him  as  a partner.  He  accepted  the  new 
opening  much  in  opposition  to  the  desires  of  his 
former  employer,  and  also  against  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  but  with  a wisdom  which  was  justified  in 
the  end,  and  came  to  Philadelphia  in  September  of 
the  year  mentioned.  In  his  new  location  there  was 
an  opening  for  ability  which  he  had  very  pardonably 
felt  to  be  his,  and  the  wide  range  of  his  accomplish- 
ments and  ingenuity  after  a time  demonstrated  the 
right  of  his  self-confidence,  and  of  that  which  Mr. 
Marshall  accorded  him.  Success  did  not  come  with 
a single  stride,  but  it  came,  nevertheless,  with  sure- 
ness and  with  a measure  of  fullness  not  made  any 
the  less  by  the  deliberation  of  its  movements.  Mr. 
Bement  encountered  numerous  obstacles  here,  as  he 
had  elsewhere  in  his  career,  but  he  overcame  them, 
and  he  and  his  partners  finally  made  their  way  to  the 
front  rank  of  artisans,  or  in  fact  of  artists,  in  their 
line,  in  spite  of  well  organized  and  finely  equipped 
opposition,  and  notwithstanding  many  financial  dif- 
ficulties. It  was  here,  as  it  had  been  everywhere 
then,  his  object  to  send  from  his  shops,  without  re- 
gard to  any  merely  temporary  advantages  in  the  way 
of  gains,  only  the  best  of  work — that  which  would 
stand  the  severest  tests  which  his  most  critical 
patrons  could  put  to  it— and  therein  lay  the  secret 
of  that  final  victory  which  was  far  larger  than  it  could 
have  been  if  not  attained  by  meritorious  means.  To 
this  laudable  and  practical  end,  towards  which  he 
resolutely  set  his  face  and  progressed  with  the  con- 
stantly exercised  might  and  main  of  a genuinely 
earnest  and  conscientious  manufacturer  and  man, 
Mr.  Bement  was  assisted  by  his  partners,  who  shared 
his  resolute  and  steadfast  faith  in  the  success  of 
real  merit  as  contra-distinguished  from  that  of  its 


mere  semblance.  It  was  this  that  made  the  “ Indus- 
trial Works,”  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  most  nota- 
ble of  its  kind— standing  second  to  none  in  this 
country,  and  only  to  “Whitworth’s,”  in  Manchester, 
England,  and,  perhaps,  not  now  even  second  to  that 
establishment.  In  fact,  some  of  the  best  author- 
ities have  been  known  to  say,  in  effect:  “That 

while  the  resources  of  the  house  enable  it  to 
meet  demands  in  any  branch  of  machinery,  it  must 
be  asserted  that  in  its  specialty,  the  production  of 
tools  and  outfits  for  railroad  locomotive  shops,  the 
‘Industrial  Works’  unquestionably  sends  out  the 
best  things  in  the  world  ” — and,  it  may  be  added, 
that  it  furnishes  everything  in  this  line,  from  the 
most  massive  tools  and  machines  down.  Many 
of  these  are  of  Mr.  Bement’s  own  invention,  and 
they  are  commonly  accredited  with  embodying 
the  most  valuable  practical  principles  known  in 
the  peculiar  branch  of  mechanics.  For  about 
three  years  subsequent  to  1851  the  house  was 
known  as  Marshall,  Bement  & Colby,  the  last  named 
partner  being  G.  A.  Colby,  a nephew  of  Mr.  Bement’s 
whom  he  brought  from  New  England.  In  1854  Mr. 
James  Dougherty  became  a partner,  and  the  firm 
was  then  termed  Bement,  Colby,  Dougherty  & Co., 
subsequently  changed  to  Bement,  Dougherty  & 
Thomas,  then  becoming  Bement  & Dougherty,  as  it 
remained  until  1870,  when  Mr.  Dougherty  retired 
and  was  succeeded  by  Wm.  B.  Bement  & Son,  Clar- 
ence S.  Bement  becoming  a partner.  In  July,  1874, 
John  M.  Shrigley  entered  the  firm,  and  in  July,  1879, 
William  P.  Bement,  another  son  of  the  senior  part- 
ner, was  admitted.  In  1885  a consolidation  of  this 
firm  with  the  Machine  Tool  Works,  conducted  by 
Frederick  B.  Miles,  was  effected,  and  thenceforward 
it  was  known  as  Bement,  Miles  & Co.  On  the  open- 
ing of  1888  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Bement’s  interest  was  trans- 
ferred to  his  sons,  and  he  withdrew  from  the  busi- 
ness, since  which  time  he  has  enjoyed  a little  of  that 
absolute  rest  and  recreation  which  certainly  belong 
by  right  to  a man  of  his  years  and  long  active  ser- 
vice, but  which  too  few  seem  willing  to  take.  Wil- 
liam B.  Bement,  like  the  majority  of  men  having 
mind  enough  to  accomplish  the  highest  results  in 
business  or  commercial  life,  has — more  than  that — 
for  many  years  been  a director  of  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  is  known  as  the  possessor  of  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  collections  of  pictures  from  the 
studios  of  American  and  foreign  artists,  and  as  a 
gentleman  in  a broad  and  general  way  devoted  to 
the  encouragement  of  genius,  talent,  true  education 
and  that  which  is  the  best  worth  attaining  in  life. 
He  is  still  blessed  with  a vigorous  mind  and  body, 
and  with  increasing  years  gives  abundant  promise  of 
increasing  honor  and  usefulness. 
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JOHN  B.  STETSON. 

Both  the  character  and  career  of  John  B.  Stetson, 
the  great  Philadelphia  manufacturer,  arc  interesting 
for  various  reasons.  One  is  almost  always  curious 
to  know  something  of  the  history  of  a successful 
man,  especially  one  who  has  built  up  or  rather  cre- 
ated a vast  industry ; but  iu  the  case  of  our  present 
subject,  such  a desire  Qn  the  part  of  the  reader  may 
have  a double  reason  and  fourfold  strength  from  the 
fact  of  Mr.  Stetson’s  peculiar  business  methods,  his 
successful  opposition  of  powerful  labor  organiza- 
tions, the  curious  and  extensive  institutions  for  the 
moral  and  material  improvement  of  his  employees, 
which  he  has  made  auxiliaries  of  his  mammoth  es- 
tablishment, and  his  large  miscellaneous  charities. 
Mr.  Stetson,  who  to-day  is  certainly  the  largest 
manufacturer  of  hats  in  this  country,  and  probably 
upon  the  globe,  employing  nearly  nine  hundred 
operatives,  whose  fame  in  the  trade  is  world  wide, 
was  of  comparatively  humble  origin — at  least  so  far 
as  value  of  worldly  surroundings  and  advantages 
go— and  his  business  beginning  was  made  upon  a 
scale  so  small  that  not  even  in  his  most  buoyant 
moments  could  he  have  anticipated  the  large  expan- 
sion that  in  less  than  a score  of  years  was  to  be 
realized.  He  was  born  in  Orange,  Essex  County, 
N.  J.,  only  a few  miles  from  New  York  city,  on 
May  5,  1830,  and  was  the  son  of  Stephen  and  Susan 
(Ballerson)  Stetson.  His  ancestry  might  be  traced 
back  to  distinguished  personages  in  England,  but 
there  is  no  particular  necessity  for  that  work  when 
the  life  of  the  subject  himself  contains  so  much  of 
high  accomplishment  and  worthy  notice.  His 
father  was  a hatter  in  the  days  when  little  hat  mak- 
ing shops  were  as  plentiful  as  those  of  smiths  and 
cobblers,  and  the  boy  was  brought  up  to  his  father’s 
trade.  In  the  closing  year  of  the  Civil  War,  1865, 
young  Stetson  came  to  Philadelphia  almost  penni- 
less, but  determined  to  make  his  way  in  the  world. 
He  had  mastered  his  trade  and  was  proud  of  it.  He 
regarded  labor  as  honorable,  and  it  probably  never 
entered  his  head  that  there  was  any  way  whatever 
of  doing  anything  he  knew  how  to  do  except  doing 
it  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  ability.  To 
thoroughness,  born  of  honesty  and  pride,  was  added 
industry  and  something  of  that  self-confidence  with- 
out which  a man  can  have  little  courage  to  fight  the 
battles  of  life  alone  and  unaided  by  money.  He 
commenced  business  on  January  17,  1865,  in  one 
small  room  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Seventh  and 
Callowhill  streets,  doing  the  greater  portion  of  the 
labor  with  his  own  hands,  and  delivering  his  own 
work.  He  began  with  repairing,  but  soon  gaining 
a reputation  for  taste  iu  trimming  and  for  general 


trustworthiness  in  the  execution  of  the  little  orders 
given  him  by  the  people  of  the  neighborhood,  he 
began  the  manufacture  of  new  work,  rigidly  adher- 
ing to  the  policy  of  turning  out  none  but  sterling 
work.  In  the  spring  of  1866  he  moved  to  Fourth 
street  above  Chestnut,  and  progressed  so  well  that 
his  goods  were  on  sale  in  nearly  every  retail  store  in 
the  city.  Every  year  the  business  grew,  and  various 
improvements  had  to  be  made  to  accommodate  it, 
and  among  others  a story  added  to  the  build- 
ing at  Fourth  and  Chestnut  streets.  In  1869  his 
business,  which  so  far  had  been  purely  local,  was 
augmented  and  made  more  general  by  the  employ- 
ment of  traveling  salesmen.  About  the  same  time 
he  started  a ‘ 1 plank  ” shop  for  the  making  of  hat 
“ bodies  ” at  Marshall  and  Poplar  streets,  but  after- 
wards moved  to  the  site  of  the  present  extensive 
works.  By  1872,  such  was  the  increase  in  trade, 
that  a bold  “new  departure”  was  decided  upon, 
viz : the  removal  of  the  office  and  salesroom,  with 
the  other  departments,  from  the  business  centre  of 
the  city  to  the  location  in  the  block  bounded  by 
North  Fourth  and  Cadwalader  streets  and  Mont- 
gomery avenue.  The  whole  of  this  keystone-shaped 
plot  of  ground,  including  twelve  city  lots,  has  since, 
by  various  stages,  been  covered  by  the  buildings  of 
the  large  plant,  which  are  five  and  six  stories  high, 
substantially  built  of  brick,  thoroughly  fire-proof, 
and  forming  probably  the  best  equipped  hat  factory 
in  the  world.  Notwithstanding  the  fire-proof  char- 
acter of  the  building,  automatic  sprinklers,  consist- 
ing of  iron  pipes  with  perforations  closed  by  an 
easily  melted  substance,  extend  along  the  ceilings 
of  each  story,  while  Babcock  Extinguishers,  roof- 
tanks  and  other  safety  apparatus  give  an  additional 
sense  of  security  to  life  and  property.  The  machin- 
ery of  the  several  departments — all  of  the  best  im- 
proved character — is  run  by  an  engine  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  horse  power,  and  six  boilers 
(one  of  sixty,  one  of  eighty  and  four  of  one  hundred 
horse  power)  supply  the  requisite  force,  and  heat 
the  water  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  eleva- 
tors, two  in  number,  are  operated  by  special  ma- 
chinery located  in  the  basement.  All  of  the  manu- 
facturing departments  are  lighted  by  electricity. 
The  number  of  employees,  as  heretofore  stated,  is 
about  eight  hundred  and  fifty,  of  whom  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  are  females.  Owing  largely  to 
the  staple  character  of  a great  part  of  the  output, 
and  to  the  resolutely  retained  policy  of  Mr.  Stetson 
to  make  none  but  the  very  best  goods  in  their  sev- 
eral lines,  these  employees  have  work,  not  alone 
during  the  “busy  season,”  but  every  day  in  the 
year,  excepting  Sundays  and  holidays,  or  when  in- 
capacitated by  sickness.  The  factory  has  a capacity 
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of  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dozen  of  felt  or 
fur  hats  per  day,  and  the  value  of  the  annual  output 
is  not  far  from  $2,000,000,  while  about  $400,000  are 
paid  to  the  operatives.  Interesting  as  is  the  process 
of  manufacture  and  the  details  of  the  tributary 
branches  of  the  business,  such  as  the  procuring  of 
the  various  furs  from  South  America,  England, 
Scotland  and  Germany,  we  must  confine  ourselves 
more  closely  to  the  peculiar  adjuncts  of  this  great 
industrial  establishment  which  illustrate  the  na- 
ture of  the  proprietor,  and  belong  more  properly  to 
this  outline  of  his  personal  history  and  character. 
Mr.  Stetson’s  benevolence  and  his  keen  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  his  employees  have  found  exercise  in 
the  founding  and  maintenance  of  a number  of  insti- 
tutions, which  are  as  unique  as  they  are  useful.  To 
begin  with,  he  long  ago  formed  a liberal  apprentice- 
ship, which  has  since  been  very  successfully  fol- 
lowed. Apprentices  are  taken  for  the  customary 
four  years  at  a fixed  wage,  but  the  rate  is  constantly 
and  largely  exceeded,  and  the  young  men,  when  the 
apprenticeship  ends,  are  always  employed  as  jour- 
neymen at  equitable  wages.  Nine  hours  constitute 
a day’s  work,  and  the  week  ends  on  Saturday  noon. 
At  one  end  of  the  great  pile  of  buildings  which  con- 
stitute the  factory  there  are  large  rooms  devoted 
to  the  various  enterprises  which  Mr.  Stetson  has 
founded.  There  is  a handsome  room  or  hall  two 
stories  in  height,  and  capable  of  seating  about  two 
thousand  persons,  in  which  the  Sunday-school 
meets.  This  was  started  especially  for  employees, 
but  it  is  really  a mission  school,  and  includes  many 
persons  of  the  neighborhood  not  connected  with  the 
factory.  Class  rooms,  divided  by  movable  glass 
partitions,  open  from  the  main  gallery  and  under  it. 
There  are  also  side  galleries,  and  the  hall  is  furnished 
with  a fine  organ  and  piano.  The  seats  can  be  re- 
moved and  the  large  apartment  made  available  for 
mill  purposes  and  social  gatherings.  Underneath 
this  is  a spacious  library  and  reading-room,  supplied 
with  three  thousand  choice  volumes,  and  numerous 
periodicals  and  newspapers.  There  is  also  an  ele- 
gantly appointed  parlor  for  evening  socials,  and 
every  week-day  prayer  meetings  are  held  there  at 
noon.  There  is  a study  for  those  in  charge  of  the 
Sunday-school,  and  an  armory  where  are  kept  the 
guns  and  equipments  belonging  to  a military  com- 
pany organized  among  the  employees.  An  organ- 
ization of  the  operatives,  known  as  the  John  B.  Stet- 
son Union,  was  effected  in  December,  1885,  which  is 
practically  the  same  as  a YToung  Men’s  Christian 
Association.  Formerly  this  Union  had  charge  of 
the  various  socials  and  public  entertainments  given 
at  Stetson  Hall,  but  that  responsibility  is  now 
divided  with  the  Guard  of  Honor,  the  Mysterious 


Twelve,  a charitable  organization,  and  other  socie- 
ties. The  Guard  of  Honor  is  an  organization  com- 
posed of  boys  from  twelve  to  nineteen  years  of  age, 
in  the  North  Fourth  Street  Union  Mission.  The 
members  are  interested  in  literary  exercises,  are 
under  military  instruction,  and  are  united  under  the 
following  pledge  : “ Fides  et  Justitia” ; “Desiringto 
make  the  grandest  success  of  human  life,  I pledge 
myself  to  abstain  from  all  use  of  intoxicating  liquors 
and  tobacco,  and  will  strive  to  shun  all  vices.”  Wil- 
liam Hampson  is  chaplain,  Robert  S.  Duff,  director 
of  drill,  William  Pierce,  major,  R.  S.  Duff,  quarter- 
master, and  M.  E.  Pennepacker,  adjutant.  The 
organization  consists  of  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  members,  divided  into  four  companies, 
all  equipped  and  possessing  the  new  regulation  uni- 
forms. Entertainments  for  the  employees  and  their 
friends  are  given  every  Saturday  evening.  The  best 
talent  is  engaged  and  a full  orchestra  is  employed, 
Mr.  Stetson  making  up  deficiencies  and  expenses  if 
any  occur.  Monday  evenings  the  rooms  are  thrown 
open  for  social  purposes.  Tuesday  evenings  the 
young  men  and  boys  of  the  Guard  of  Honor  have 
their  drill.  Wednesday  evenings  are  reserved  for 
the  study  of  the  Sunday-school  lesson,  Friday  even- 
ings for  singing  school,  and  other  evenings,  as  a 
rule,  are  filled  by  special  meetings  of  some  of  the 
organizations.  One  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  in- 
stitutions connected  with  Mr.  Stetson’s  establish- 
ment is  the  Medical  Department,  which  grew  out  of 
the  free  dispensary  founded  by  the  proprietor  sev- 
eral years  ago,  and  through  which  a vast  amount  of 
good  has  been  accomplished.  The  Medical  Depart- 
ment was  organized  about  the  first  of  January,  1887, 
and  was  opened  to  the  public  on  the  fifteenth  of 
February  following.  It  aims  to  meet  the  wants  of 
those  needing  medical  treatment  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  mission  rooms,  especially  the  employees 
of  John  B.  Stetson  & Co  , and  members  of  the  sev- 
eral departments  of  the  North  Fourth  Street  Union 
Mission.  Rooms  admirably  adapted  to  clinics  and 
dispensary  have  been  fitted  up,  and  are  supplied 
with  medicines  and  many  of  the  most  improved  in- 
struments known  in  medical  practice,  Dr.  Carl 
Sheiler  being  physician-in-chief.  The  medical  staff 
comprises  men  eminent  in  the  profession,  and  spec- 
ialists in  their  several  departments  of  practice.  A 
charge  of  one  dollar  is  made,  payable  in  advance,  to 
all  who  wish  treatment.  The  payment  of  this  sum 
entitles  to  treatment  at  the  medical  rooms  for  three 
months  from  the  date  of  receipt  card.  Patients 
who  may  seek  the  aid  of  the  department,  unable  to 
pay  for  treatment,  have  their  cases  investigated,  and 
receive  attention  accordingly.  A great  many  of 
those  employed  at  the  factory  have  been  enabled  to 
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secure  houses  of  their  own  through  the  workings  of 
the  John  B.  Stetson  Building  Association.  Five 
shares  of  the  stock  of  this  organization  constitute  a 
Christmas  present  given  to  some  of  the  employees. 
There  is  also  a beneficial  association  contributed  to 
by  all,  and  the  funds  of  which  are  often  augmented 
by  the  management.  Mr.  Stetson’s  kindness  and 
generosity  to  his  employees  have  been  attended  with 
the  most  satisfactory  results,  and  their  effects  have 
been  clearly  seen  in  the  knitting  together  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  employer  and  his  operatives,  and  an 
increase  in  the  sympathy  of  each  for  the  other.  He 
has  not  entirely  escaped,  however,  from  the  bad 
effects  of  labor  dictation.  Some  years  since  his 
men  were  ordered  on  a strike  and  his  goods  “ boy- 
cotted,” a result  brought  largely  through  a misap- 
prehension of  the  facts.  It  was  certainly  incongru- 
ous that  the  factory  producing  the  finest  grade  of 
goods  in  America  should  be  “ boycotted  ” for  em- 
ploying unskilled  labor,  and  some  of  the  strikers, 
soon  recognizing  the  indefensibility  of  this  position, 
applied  for  reinstatement.  Those  who  did  so  were 
taken  back  without  discrimination,  for  the  shop 
was  open  to  union  and  non-union  men  alike.  While 
Mr.  Stetson’s  benevolence  has  been  chiefly  directed 
towards  his  employees,  and  the  people  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  his  factory,  and  his  thought  largely  taken 
up  in  devising  institutions  and  projects  for  the  bet- 
terment of  their  condition,  he  has  by  no  means  lim- 
ited his  charity  to  his  own  people,  or  confined  his 
labor  to  them.  Only  a short  time  since  he  gave  the 
handsome  amount  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  of  Philadelphia, 
of  which  he  is  a trustee.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Fifth  Baptist  Church  at  Eighteenth  and  Spring  Gar- 
den streets,  and  one  of  its  most  liberal  supporters, 
and  also  a director  of  the  Sunday  Breakfast  Associa- 
tion, and  of  the  Norris  Street  Woman’s  Hospital  in 
Kensington,  and  these  and  other  city  institutions 
know  the  value  of  his  evidences  of  remembrance. 
Even  in  the  matter  of  business  his  attention  is  not 
monopolized  by  the  industry  which  he  founded  and 
reared  to  its  present  great  proportions.  He  is  a 
director  of  the  Keystone  Watch  Case  Company,  and 
has  other  outside  interests.  He  has  been  in  a con- 
siderable degree  relieved  from  personal  application 
and  responsibility  at  his  works  by  the  introduction, 
in  December,  1885,  of  his  son-in-law,  Henry  H. 
Roelofs,  as  a partner.  Since  the  time  mentioned  he 
has  taken  more  rest  from  business  cares,  and  has 
spent  more  time  in  recreation  and  quiet  at  Ash- 
bourne, his  country  house  on  the  North  Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad,  and  at  his  winter  house  at  DeLand, 
Florida.  In  this  beautiful  little  city,  founded  by  the 
Hon.  H.  A.  DeLand,  of  Fairport,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Stet- 


son became  interested  during  the  winter  of  1886, 
and  he  purchased  the  Gillen  Grove.  He  has  there 
now  a house,  which  is  described  as  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  State,  both  as  regards  beauty  and  art  embel- 
lishments, and  one  hundred  acres  of  orange  grove, 
all  within  two  miles  of  DeLand.  Half  of  his  acre- 
age is  productive,  and  he  employs  a small  army  in 
clearing  and  caring  for  his  land,  planting  trees, 
picking  and  packing  fruit,  etc.,  putting  thousands 
of  dollars  in  circulation  in  the  community.  But 
DeLand,  apart  from  this  advantage,  and  various 
aids  received  from  him  in  carrying  out  public  im- 
provements, notably  in  the  purchasing  and  beautify- 
ing of  eight  acres  in  the  heart  of  the  town— Univer- 
sity Place — has  been  made  the  recipient  of  one  of 
his  largest  benefactions.  This  was  his  generous  aid 
in  the  erection  and  donation  to  DeLand  University 
of  a handsome  and  large  building  known  as  Stetson 
Hall.  His  support  of  the  University  is  not  only  in 
money,  but  as  a trustee  and  Chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  he  gives  the  institution  the  benefit 
of  his  sound  judgment  and  great  executive  ability, 
his  clear  thinking  and  broad  views.  In  the  future 
it  is  quite  within  the  realm  of  possibility  that  Mr. 
Stetson  will  be  as  well  known  and  as  much  loved 
and  respected  in  Florida  as  in  Philadelphia,  for  his 
humane  feelings  and  his  wisely  dispensed  charities. 

• 

JOHN  B.  ELLISON. 

The  kindly,  strong,  frank  face  of  John  B.  Ellison, 
of  which  an  excellent  portrait  appears  upon  the  ad- 
joining page  of  this  work,  was  for  many  years  one 
of  the  best  known  in  Philadelphia  commercial  cir- 
cles, and  the  successful  woolen  warehouse  which  he 
founded,  now  carried  on  by  his  only  two  sons  and 
grandsons,  is  not  exceeded  in  extent  of  operations 
by  any  in  America.  Mr.  Ellison,  who  was  a typical 
Philadelphia  merchant  of  the  past  generation,  broad, 
thorough,  substantial,  conservative  and  modest, 
was  born  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  year 
1794,  and  was  the  eldest  of  four  children  of  James 
and  Margaret  Ellison,  who  were,  like  their  ancestors 
for  many  generations,  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  After  receiving  a good  general  education 
at  the  quite  celebrated  Westtown  School,  our  sub- 
ject began  the  schooling  of  actual  experience  in  the 
business  of  the  world  by  becoming  a confidential 
clerk  with  Benjamin  Warner,  a well  known  pub- 
lisher and  bookseller  in  his  native  city.  He  devel- 
oped unabated  taste  for  and  ability  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  and  as  early  as  1823  established  himself  in 
the  cloth  business  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Second 
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and  Market  streets.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
extensive  commercial  house  of  which  he  was  for 
over  twoscore  years  the  head,  and  which  he  made 
one  of  the  most  notable  of  Philadelphia’s  wholesale 
houses.  Some  years  after  the  inauguration  of  the 
house,  when  his  sons,  William  P.  and  Rodman  B., 
had  grown  up,  they  were  taken  into  partnership 
under  the  firm  name  of  John  B,  Ellison  & Sons,  and 
under  this  style  the  business  has  since  been  carried 
on,  although  twenty-three  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  death  of  the  founder,  and  in  the  meantime  three 
of  his  grandsons,  Henry  H.,  William  R.  and  John 
B.  Ellison,  have  been  admitted.  The  business  of  the 
house  has  been  wisely  conducted  by  the  succeeding 
members  now  constituting  it.  His  integrity,  indus- 
try and  far  sightedness  brought  their  reward  surely, 
by  purely  legitimate  and  logical  steps  of  progress, 
and  what  has  been  attained  since  has  been  by  the 
same  conservative  and  healthful  business  processes. 
The  firm  now  owns  and  occupies  a handsome  and 
commodious  building,  erected  in  1881,  at  Nos.  22, 
24  and  26  South  Sixth  street,  extending  back  to 
Nos.  13,  15  and  17  Decatur  street,  and  have  an  ex- 
tensive house  in  London,  also  offices  in  New  York, 
Boston  and  Chicago.  The  house  doubtless  does  the 
largest  cloth  importing  business  transacted  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Ellison,  during  the  most  active 
period  of  his  career,  was  prominently  identified 
with  banking  interests  and  various  business  institu- 
tions, as  well  as  with  that  class  of  organized  chari- 
ties aiming  at  the  highest  good  of  the  public.  Early 
in  life  he  became  an  active  force  in  the  Philadelphia 
Society  for  the  Establishment  and  Support  of  Charity 
Schools,  which  was  incorporated  September  3, 1801. 
He  was  chosen  a member  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
on  January  6,  1829 ; was  Treasurer  of  the  society 
from  January  5,  1841,  to  January  3,  1860,  and  Chair- 
man of  the  board  from  January  11,  1860,  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  over  five  years  later.  But  it  was  his 
wont  to  do  much  of  charity  in  an  individual  and 
quiet  way,  and  it  was  this,  rather  than  through  the 
various  institutions,  that  the  greater  value  of  his 
benevolence  flowed,  and  the  good  that  he  did  in  this 
manner  cannot  be  estimated.  It  was  certainly  large 
and  it  was  wisely  bestowed.  While  his  tastes  led 
him  in  pursuits  rather  aside  from  the  most  conspic- 
uous ones,  he  took  a deep  interest  in  politics  and 
the  administration  of  the  government,  and  held 
most  pronounced  views  thereon,  being  an  ardent 
supporter,  successively,  of  Whig  and  Republican 
principles  and  a strong  moral  supporter  of  the  Union 
cause.  He  was,  however,  in  no  sense  a politician, 
and  never  a seeker  of  place.  He  was,  like  his  an- 
cestors, a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
seemed  to  have  inherited  that  retiring  disposition 


and  true  modesty  of  character  which  is  an  ideal 
trait  of  that  people.  He  avoided  prominence,  and 
his  life  was  gentle,  wholesome  and  beneficent,  giv- 
ing forth  good,  as  hidden  flowers  diffuse  their  fra- 
grance. Mr.  Ellison’s  death  occurred  on  the  7th  of 
March,  1865,  just  one  month  prior  to  the  establish- 
ment of  National  peace,  which  he  had  fondly  be- 
lieved and  devoutly  hoped  would  soon  come.  He 
was  married  February  5,  1824,  to  Hannah  Moore, 
who  was  born  in  1796.  She  survived  him  fifteen 
years,  dying  on  the  14th  of  July,  1880.  They  had 
four  children : William  P. , Rodman  B , Elizabeth 
M.  and  Margaret  Ellison. 

— -• 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON. 

EDWIN  MACY  STANTON,  statesman,  was  born 
in  Steubenville,  O.,  December  19,  1815.  He  de- 
scended from  Quaker  ancestry,  his  father,  Dr.  David 
Stanton,  being  a native  of  Rhode  Island,  and  who, 
during  the  early  childhood  of  Edwin,  was  a highly 
respected  member  of  the  medical  profession  in  Ohio. 
Benjamin  Stanton,  the  grandfather  of  Edwin,  was  a 
Yirginia  slaveholder,  but  gave  directions  in  his 
will  that  “All  the  poor  black  people  that  ever 
belonged  to  me  be  entirely  free  wherever  the  laws 
of  the  land  will  allow  it ; until  which  time  my  exec- 
utors I leave  as  guardians  to  protect  them  and  see 
that  they  be  not  deprived  of  their  right  or  in  any 
way  misused.”  Edwin  M.  Stanton’s  mother  was  a 
Miss  Norman,  daughter  of  a Yirginia  planter  who 
owned  the  farm  upon  which  the  battle  of  Cedar 
Mountain  was  fought  in  1862.  His  grandmother, 
wife  of  Benjamin  Stanton,  was  a Miss  Macy,  a 
descendent  of  Thomas  Macy,  the  persecuted  Quaker 
celebrated  in  the  traditions  of  New  England  as  the 
first  white  settler  of  Nantucket,  and  in  American 
poetry  as  the  hero  of  “The  Exiles,”  by  John  G. 
Whittier.  Coming  from  such  a stock  the  boy 
Edwin  had  born  in  him  the  determined  character 
which  formed  the  lines  of  his  future  life.  Left  the 
eldest  of  a family  of  orphan  children  while  still  a 
child  himself,  he  early  learned  the  lessons  of  indus- 
try and  self  reliance.  When  only  thirteen  years  of 
age  he  left  the  village  school  and  entered  the  store 
of  a bookseller  in  Columbus,  O.,  as  a clerk.  He 
seems  to  have  had  no  childish  days.  During  the 
three  years  which  he  passed  in  the  bookstore  his 
spare  time  was  given  up  to  building  upon  the  scanty 
education  he  had  received  in  his  native  town,  and 
this  with  such  success  that  in  1831  he  was  able  to 
enter  Kenyon  College.  Young  as  he  was,  he  already 
had  aspirations  and  ambitions,  and  these  led  him  in 
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tlie  direction  of  the  bar ; and  so,  after  a brief  course 
in  college,  of  two  years,  be  began  that  study  in  the 
office  of  his  guardian,  Daniel  L.  Collier,  with  whom 
he  spent  five  years  in  thorough  devotion  to  his  pro- 
fession. At  the  end  of  this  time  Edwin  M.  Stanton 
was  admitted  as  a member  of  the  Columbus  bar, 
and  although  his  preparatory  training  had  been 
desultory,  and,  as  it  might  be  thought,  insufficient, 
he  was  already  recognized  by  those  who  knew  him 
as  a young  man  of  unusual  intelligence  and  breadth 
of  mind,  and  as  a promising  lawyer.  He  began 
practice  in  the  small  town  of  Cadiz,  in  his  native 
State,  and  even  in  so  limited  a field  his  remarkable 
abilities  commanded  success,  and  within  a year  he 
was  made  prosecuting  attorney  of  Harrison  County, 
in  which  Cadiz  is  situated.  Already  his  income 
had  reached  a point  which  not  only  enabled  him  to 
support  himself  and  keep  out  of  debt,  but  to  con- 
tribute towards  maintaining  and  educating  the 
other  orphan  children  of  the  family,  of  whom  he 
was  the  elder  brother  and  protector.  He  became 
notable  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  prosecuting 
attorney  for  his  delicate  sense  of  justice  and  his 
inflexibility  in  regard  to  the  exact  administration  of 
the  law.  Within  a few  more  years  Stanton  had 
acquired  a State  reputation,  and  in  1842  he  was 
settled  in  his  native  town  of  Steubenville,  enjoying 
a large  practice  and  also  filling  the  functions  of 
Reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio.  His  pro- 
fessional career  at  this  time  was  remarkable  for  his 
connection  with  many  important  cases,  among 
which  was  his  defence  of  Mr.  M’Nulty,  Clerk  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  charged 
by  the  General  Government  with  embezzlement, 
in  which  case  he  gained  a verdict  for  his  client.  In 
1848  Mr.  Stanton  entered  into  partnership  with  the 
Hon.  Charles  Slialer  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  in  this 
busy  and  thriving  city  he  soon  became  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  the  bar.  He  new  took  a position 
among  the  foremost  of  leading  lawyers  practicing 
before  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington.  Con- 
spicuously among  the  cases  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged, and  whose  reputation  became  National,  were 
those  known  as  “The  First  Erie  War,”  “The 
Wheeling  Bridge  Case”  and  the  “Manney  & 
McCormick  Reaping  Machine  ” contest.  Here  it  is 
proper  to  recount  the  first  meeting  of  Mr.  Stanton 
with  Abraham  Lincoln.  This  occurred  in  1859, 
when  Mr.  Lincoln  chanced  to  be  his  associate  coun- 
sel in  the  celebrated  McCormick  Reaper  case.  It  is 
stated  that  one  morning,  while  in  his  office,  Mr. 
Stanton  found  himself  confronted  by  a tall,  ungainly, 
Western-looking  man  who  extended  his  hand  and 
introduced  himself  as  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  was 
warmly  greeted  by  his  senior.  It  is  remarkable, 


both  in  the  history  of  the  men  and  in  the  history  of 
this  case,  that  the  two  clashed  in  this,  their  first 
acquaintance.  A writer  familiar  with  the  circum- 
stances, draws  the  following  parallel  between  these 
two  great  men,  as  accounting  for  their  divergence 
at  the  time  in  question : 

“ Mr.  Stanton  was  leading  counsel,  with  Abraham 
Lincoln  as  one  of  his  associates,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  first  meeting  of  the  two  men, 
destined  to  become  so  closely  connected  within 
three  years  from  that  time,  was  by  no  means  har- 
monious. Each  was  a master  mind,  eminent  at  the 
bar,  and  yet  widely  different.  One  was  great  while 
pleading  for  the  right  before  a jury  of  his  country- 
men, and  the  other  while  arguing  a cause  before  a 
bench  of  judges.  Lincoln  was  a man  whose  sym- 
pathies were  with  the  people  and  the  oppressed  of 
his  race  ; Stanton  was  a Democrat  who  believed  in 
domestic  slavery,  not  on  principle,  but  as  an  evil 
which  should  receive  the  protection  of  the  law 
because  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
country.  One  was  kind,  simple,  and  the  most  un- 
ostentatious of  men,  the  other  reserved,  exacting 
and  terribly  in  earnest.  Lincoln,  like  Washington, 
conquered  all  opposition,  not  by  his  abilities  alone, 
but  also  through  the  confidence  which  the  people 
had  in  his  honesty  and  love  for  his  fellow-men, 
which  made  him,  when  once  known,  venerated  and 
obeyed  everywhere.  Stanton,  more  like  Cato, 
reached  his  high  station  through  his  great  intellect, 
severe  virtues  and  influence  over  men,  acquired  by 
power  and  superiority  alone.  Constitutionally, 
socially  and  politically,  Lincoln  and  Stanton  stood 
upon  opposite  shores.  The  more  gentle  heart  and 
feelings  of  the  former  were  hurt  and  offended  by 
the  severe  bearing  of  the  latter,  and  he  found  him- 
self compelled  to  withdraw  from  the  Manney- 
McCormick  suit.  It  is  stated  that  wrhen  Mr.  Lin- 
coln reached  home  he  said  that  he  had  ‘ never  been 
so  brutally  treated  as  by  that  man  Stanton.’” 

It  had  chanced  that  at  different  times  Mr.  Stanton 
had  been  engaged  by  Attorney-General  Black  to 
look  after  the  interests  of  the  Government  in  certain 
important  actions  at  law,  and  as  early  as  1858  he 
was  in  California,  acting  as  counsel  for  the  United 
States  in  important  land  cases.  So  favorable  was 
the  opinion  formed  of  his  abilities,  both  by  Attor- 
ney-General Black  and  President  Buchanan,  that 
upon  the  resignation,  December  14,  1859,  of  Gen. 
Lewis  Cass,  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  promotion 
of  Jeremiah  S.  Black  to  that  office,  Stanton  was 
proffered  the  Attorney-Generalship,  and  thus  be- 
came a member  of  the  Cabinet  of  James  Buchanan. 
The  fact  that  Stanton  had  always  been  a Democrat 
caused  his  advent  into  the  Cabinet  to  be  hailed  by 
Floyd,  Howell  Cobb  and  the  rest,  as  a gain  for 
their  side,  but  they  were  very  soon  to  be  undeceived 
in  regard  to  this.  When  South  Carolina  passed  the 
ordinance  of  secession,  December  20,  1860,  Maj. 
Robert  Anderson,  of  the  Lhiited  States  army,  was 
in  command  of  the  small  garrison  of  the  forts  in 
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Charleston  Harbor.  The  men  were  quartered  in 
Fort  Moultrie,  but  on  the  night  of  December  26, 
the  contemplated  movement  being  entirely  unsus- 
pected, Maj.  Anderson  transferred  his  garrison, 
ammunition  and  supplies  to  Fort  Sumter.  This  act 
gave  great  offense  to  the  friends  of  secession,  and 
it  transpired  that  John  B.  Floyd,  Secretary  of  War, 
had  promised  the  South  Carolina  authorities  that 
no  change  detrimental  to  their  movement  should  be 
made  in  Charleston  Harbor.  When  the  dispatches 
of  Maj.  Anderson,  conveying  the  particulars  of  the 
change  he  had  made,  were  received  by  the  Presi- 
dent, he  convened  a Cabinet  council.  Referring  to 
this  meeting  Mr.  Stanton  once  said,  “I  shall  never 
forget  our  coming  together  that  night.  Buchanan 
sat  in  his  arm  chair  in  a corner  of  the  room  as 
white  as  a sheet,  with  the  stump  of  a cigar  in  his 
hand.  The  dispatches  were  laid  before  us,  and  so 
much  violence  ensued  that  he  had  to  turn  us  all  out 
of  doors.”  Secretary  Floyd,  it  is  said,  stormed  at 
the  President  and  urged  him  not  only  to  order  Maj. 
Anderson  ^nd  his  men  back  to  Fort  Moultrie,  but 
also  to  withdraw  the  National  troops  from  Charles- 
ton Harbor,  and  in  these  demands  he  was  warmly 
supported  by  his  associates,  excepting  Stanton. 
The  latter  listened  to  the  propositions  of  his  col- 
leagues until  his  patience  gave  way,  when,  excited 
by  his  feelings,  he  is  said  to  have  assailed  them  in 
the  severest  terms,  characterizing  their  proposed 
action  as  cowardly  and  treasonable,  and  its  propo- 
sition to  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Nation  as  un- 
paralleled impudence.  Floyd  resigned  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  War,  and  was  succeeded  by  Joseph 
Holt,  of  Kentucky,  Gen.  John  A.  Dix  becoming 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Supported  by  these 
men  Stanton  did  all  in  his  power  to  uphold  the 
honor  of  his  country  during  the  unexpired  term  of 
Buchanan’s  administration.  For  the  first  year  of 
Abraham  Lincoln’s  Presidency,  Hon.  Simon  Cam- 
eron, of  Pennsylvania,  was  Secretary  of  War,  but 
he  then  retired,  and  on  January  13,  1862,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln called  his  old  associate  and  enemy  to  fill  this 
important  position,  destined  to  become  the  most 
important  in  the  gift  of  the  Government.  While 
some  of  the  President’s  friends  intimated  that  the 
impulsive  manner  and  outspoken  nature  of  Stanton 
were  objectionable  traits,  Mr.  Greeley  says  of  him,  in 
his  work  (“The  American  Conflict,”)  “ The  country 
hailed  the  new  appointment  as  an  auspicious 
augury.”  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Stanton’s  accession 
to  the  War  Department  the  success  of  the  Union 
Army  was  more  than  problematic.  There  were 
too  many  political  generals  upon  its  rolls,  some  of 
whom  were  prone  to  assume  responsibilities  prop- 
erly belonging  to  the  President,  by  jumping  at  con- 


clusions upon  Constitutional  questions,  involving 
such  delicate  questions  as  confiscation  and  emanci- 
pation, while  others  sought  to  ride  into  the  White 
House  upon  the  high  wave  of  military  fame  and 
popularity.  Stanton  was  entirely  out  of  harmony 
with  these  classes  of  officers,  and  while  he  sup- 
ported to  the  utmost  all  those  engaged  earnestly  and 
conscientiously  in  the  discharge  of  their  proper 
functions,  he  insisted  upon  every  officer  performing 
his  own  and  his  whole  duty,  but  in  no  way  interfer- 
ing with  matters  and  duties  not  his.  On  January 
10,  1862,  the  public  situation  was  alarming.  The 
conditions  of  our  foreign  relations  were  exceedingly 
delicate,  there  was  unsatisfactory  news  from  the 
armies  in  the  West,  the  public  credit  was  shaking, 
and  to  crown  all,  Gen.  McClellan,  who  at  this  time 
was  the  main  dependence  of  the  Government,  had 
been  taken  sick.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
President  convened  a meeting  of  general  officers 
and  members  of  the  Cabinet  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  state  of  the  country.  Gen.  McDowell 
prepared  a memorandum  of  the  proceedings  at  this 
meeting  from  which  the  quaint  method  of  President 
Lincoln  in  stating  the  case  may  properly  be  quoted: 
“ The  President  said  he  was  in  great  distress,  and 
as  he  had  been  to  Gen.  McClellan’s  house  and  the 
General  did  not  ask  to  see  him,  and  as  he  must  talk 
to  somebody,  he  had  to  send  for  Gen.  Franklin  and 
myself  (Gen.  McDowell)  to  obtain  our  opinion  as  to 
the  possibility  of  soon  commencing  active  opera- 
tions with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  To  use  his 
own  expression — If  something  was  not  soon  done 
the  bottom  would  be  out  of  the  whole  affair,  and  if 
Gen.  McClellan  did  not  want  to  use  the  army,  he 
would  like  to  borrow  it,  provided  he  could  see  how 
it  might  be  made  to  do  something.”  This  confer- 
ence was  followed  by  another  at  which  Gen.  Mc- 
Clellan was  present,  when  President  Lincoln  signi- 
fied in  the  fullest  manner  his  entire  confidence  in 
the  plans  and  intentions  of  the  latter,  and  it  was  on 
this  day  that  Stanton  entered  the  Cabinet  as  Secre- 
tary of  War.  His  advent  was  marked,  within  two 
weeks,  by  the  first  executive  war  order  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  believed  to  have  been  devised  and  proniu- 
lated  through  the  aggressive  determination  of  Stan- 
ton, which  gave  to  Mr.  Lincoln  the  backbone  that  at 
this  time  he  sorely  needed.  This  “ Order  No.  1,” 
dated  January  27,  1862,  set  the  22d  day  of  February 
following  as  the  day  for  the  general  movement  of 
the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States 
against  the  insurgents,  and  was  followed  by  a sec- 
ond order  to  McClellan  to  advance  on  Richmond  by 
way  of  Manassas  Junction.  In  regard  to  this  order 
Stanton  afterwards  gave  way  in  response  to  a long 
letter  from  McClellan,  who  disapproved  of  the  line 
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of  advance  indicated  by  the  order,  and  advocated 
his  own  plan  of  campaign,  via  the  Peninsula.  De- 
spite this  concession,  however,  McClellan  formed 
the  opinion  that  Stanton  was  adverse  to  him  and 
would  oppose  him  by  his  influence,  and  this  idea 
was  not  abandoned  even  when,  on  June  11,  1862, 
Stanton  wrote  to  him  as  follows:  “Be  assured, 
General,  that  there  never  has  been  a moment  when 
my  desire  has  been  otherwise  than  to  aid  you  with 
my  whole  heart,  mind  and  strength,  since  the  hour 
we  first  met ; and  whatever  others  may  say  for  their 
own  purposes,  you  have  never  had  and  never  can 
have  any  one  more  truly  your  friend,  or  more 
anxious  to  support  you,  or  more  joyous  than  I shall 
be  at  the  success  which  I have  no  doubt  will  soon 
be  achieved  by  your  arms.”  But  even  this  kindly 
letter  of  appreciation  and  confidence  failed  to  win 
the  friendship  of  McClellan,  who  two  weeks  later 
wrote  a sharp  dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
with  these  words  : “ If  I save  this  army  now  I tell 
you  plainly  that  I owe  no  thanks  to  you  nor  to  any 
other  person  in  Washington.  Yrou  have  done  your 
best  to  sacrifice  this  army.”  Notwithstanding  the 
use  of  this  insolent  language  to  a superior  officer, 
McClellan  was  permitted  to  retain  his  command 
until  the  7th  of  November  following,  when  he  was 
relieved  by  order  of  the  President.  Stanton  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  War  Department  at  a 
time  when  the  duties  to  be  performed  were  such  as 
no  man  in  the  country  had  been  called  upon  to  face 
before.  Denounced  by  enemies,  clamored  at  by 
politicians,  grumbled  at  by  generals  and  despaired 
of  by  his  friends,  he  continued  to  labor  at  his  ap- 
pointed task  with  the  same  abiding  faith  in  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  the  Union  arms  which  character- 
ized Lincoln  and  Grant.  To  his  great  task  Mr. 
Stanton  devoted  every  energy  of  his  mind  and  his 
body.  He  slept  at  the  War  Office  for  months;  he 
labored  till  two  or  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and 
after  a brief  repose  would  be  at  his  desk  again  at 
sunrise.  The  Assistant  Secretaries  of  War  were 
men  of  energy  and  strength,  but  were  unable  to 
sustain  the  terrible  strain  of  overwork  to  which 
their  chief  never  yielded.  It  was  complained  of 
him  that  he  was  brusque,  harsh  and  uncivil,  and 
that  he  was  even  cruel  in  many  instances,  yet  such 
cases,  on  being  investigated,  invariably  showed  a 
foundation  of  just  judgment  in  the  mind  of  the 
great  War  Minister.  He  was  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons. Mr.  Usher,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  once 
asked  him  to  appoint  a young  friend  to  the  position 
of  paymaster  in  the  army.  “How  old  is  he?” 
asked  Stanton.  “About  twenty-one,  I believe,” 
replied  Usher  ; “ he  is  of  good  family  and  of  excel- 
lent character.”  “ Usher,”  exclaimed  Stanton,  in  a 


peremptory  manner,  “ I would  not.  appoint  the 
angel  Gabriel  a paymaster  if  he  was  only  twenty- 
one.”  Stanton  was  aggressive,  determined ; would 
brook  no  interference  in  his  plans  and  would  toler- 
ate no  remissness  in  their  execution.  As  was  said 
of  him  by  a brilliant  writer,  “ No  wonder  that  such 
a man  left  enemies.  It  will  be  one  of  his  chief 
titles  to  historic  renown  that  among  those  enemies 
were  the  enemies  of  his  country.”  Between  Stanton 
and  Gen.  Grant  there  was  entire  confidence,  co-op- 
eration and  respect  from  the  commencement  to  the 
end  of  their  official  intercourse.  It  was  one  of  the 
peculiar  features  of  the  history  of  this  time  that 
during  all  the  long  period  while  Maj.  Gen.  Halleck 
was  Commander-in-Chief,  he  treated  Grant  in  the 
most  inexplicible  manner,  censuring  him  in  the 
hour  of  victory,  ignoring  his  plans  and  suggestions, 
and  recommending  a subordinate  to  promotion  after 
a battle  won  through  the  remarkable  foresight  and 
by  the  sole  direction  of  the  commanding  officer. 
This  action  on  the  part  of  Gen.  Halleck  towards 
Gen.  Grant  certainly  was  not  calculated  to  elevate 
the  latter  in  the  estimation  of  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  War.  But  from  Fort  Donelson  to 
Appomattox,  under  varying  fortunes  and  difficult 
and  embarrassing  situations,  Stanton  never  lost  faith 
in  Grant  nor  failed  to  do  him  justice.  After  the 
battle  of  Fort  Donelson,  Halleck  recommended 
Gen.  C.  F.  Smith,  a division  commander  under 
Grant,  for  promotion  to  a Major-Generalship,  but 
Stanton,  who  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  details 
of  the  battle,  paid  not  the  slightest  attention  to  this 
recommendation,  but  on  the  day  when  the  telegram 
was  received  recommended  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  Brig.  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  to  be  Major-General 
of  Volunteers,  a nomination  which  was  confirmed 
on  the  same  day.  It  is  stated  that  Lincoln  said 
himself  that  he  never  wished  to  decide  an  impor- 
tant question  without  first  consulting  the  Secretary 
of  War.  During  the  spring  of  1863  great  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  Lincoln  for  the  removal 
of  Gen.  Grant,  who,  by  an  unwise  and  nearsighted 
public  opinion,  was  pronounced  incompetent  and 
dilatory,  while  friends  of  ambitious  officers  who 
were  kept  in  the  background  assailed  his  personal 
character  industriously  in  their  efforts  for  liis  dis- 
placement and  the  elevation  of  their  favorites. 
Finally  one  of  Grant’s  strongest  friends  in  Congress 
said  to  the  President  that  the  interest  of  the  coun- 
try demanded  that  Grant  should  be  superceded, 
whereupon  Lincoln  replied  simply,  “ I rather  like 
the  man ; I think  we  will  try  him  a little  longer,” 
and  at  this  very  time  Secretary  Stanton  sent  a dis- 
patch to  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War,  then  on  special  duty  with  Grant’s  army,  as 
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follows : “ Gen.  Grant  has  full  and  absolute  author- 
ity to  enforce  his  own  commands  and  to  remove 
any  person  who  by  ignorance,  inaction  or  any 
other  cause,  interferes  with,  or  delays  his  opera- 
tions. He  has  the  full  confidence  of  the  Govern- 
ment, is  expected  to  enforce  his  authority  and  will 
be  firmly  and  heartily  supported,  but  he  will  be 
responsible  for  any  failure  to  exert  his  powers. 
You  may  communicate  this  to  him.”  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  with  unerring  wisdom  and  judgment 
Secretary  Stanton  put  every  man  to  the  test,  but 
gave  his  unbounded  confidence  and  support  in  such 
instances.  In  November,  1863,  Secretary  Stanton 
created  the  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi, 
embracing  the  departments  of  the  Cumberland,  the 
Ohio  and  the  Tennessee,  and  placing  Gen.  Grant  in 
supreme  command.  Ir.  order  to  invest  Grant  with 
this  new  and  enlarged  authority,  Stanton  visited 
Indianapolis,  where  Grant  met  him  and  a confer- 
ence was  held,  after  which  the  Secretary  of  War 
accompanied  Gen.  Grant  as  far  as  Louisville,  re- 
maining there  a day  discussing  the  situation  of 
affairs.  At  this  time  Gen.  Rosecrans  was  in  com- 
mand at  Chattanooga,  but  there  was  danger  of  his 
abandoning  this  important  position.  In  fact,  while 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  Gen.  Grant  were  in  con- 
ference, a telegram  was  received  intimating  that 
such  would  be  the  case.  The  Secretary  of  War  at 
once  directed  Grant  to  assume  his  new  command 
and  to  relieve  Rosecrans.  Grant  accordingly  tele- 
graphed to  Rosecrans  and  Thomas,  assuming  com- 
mand of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi  and 
ordering  the  latter  to  relieve  Rosecrans  at  Chatta- 
nooga. This  action  of  Stanton’s,  placing  the  three 
great  armies  under  our  ablest  leader,  brought  order 
out  of  chaos,  harmony  out  of  discord,  and  confidence 
out  of  ruin  and  despair,  and  the  immediate  result 
was  the  magnificent  victories  won  by  Grant  around 
Chattanooga.  But  while  thus  engaged  in  discus- 
sing and  considering  the  gravest  questions  bearing 
upon  the  movements  of  our  armies  and  the  safety  of 
the  country,  Stanton  never  neglected  the  wants  of 
the  armies  themselves,  nor  ever  failed,  so  far  as  it 
was  in  his  power,  to  mitigate  the  trials,  dangers  and 
fatigues  of  warfare,  by  holding  in  strict  charge  the 
clothing,  arming  and  feeding  of  the  Union  forces. 
The  efficiency  of  the  commissary,  quartermaster 
and  medical  departments  felt  especially  his  power- 
ful hand  at  the  helm,  while  the  economy  of  life 
effected,  as  compared  with  other  wars,  is  certainly 
the  best  and  most  accurate  test  of  the  care  and  skill 
and  thoughtfulness  of  the  head  of  the  army.  Wel- 
lington’s army  lost  113  per  1,000  annually  by 
disease ; the  ravages  made  by  sickness  in  the 
Crimean  War  amounted  to  a rate  of  600  per  1,000 


per  annum  during  seven  months ; the  American 
volunteers  in  Mexico  lost  152  per  1,000;  while  the 
loss  of  the  Union  Army  was  less  than  50  per  1,000. 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  evidences  of  clearsightedness 
in  regard  to  men,  which  was  so  remarkable  a trait 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  that  he  should  choose  Stanton 
as  his  closest  associate  and  counsellor,  and  that  he 
then  stood  by  him,  accepted  his  advice  and  sustained 
him  against  his  enemies,  during  his  entire  career 
through  over  four  years  of  struggle.  Disappointed 
officers  clamored  loudly  against  the  great  War  Sec- 
retary, but  their  voices  were  not  heeded  by  the 
Chief  Executive.  Their  testimony  against  Stanton 
was  written  in  sand.  On  the  eve  of  the  Wilderness 
campaign  Gen.  Grant  wrote  to  President  Lincoln  as 
follows:  “From  my  first  entrance  into  the  volun- 
teer service  of  the  country  to  the  present  day,  I have 
never  had  cause  of  complaint ; have  never  expressed 
or  implied  a complaint  against  the  Administration 
or  the  Secretary  of  War,  for  throwing  any  embar- 
rassment in  the  way  of  my  vigorously  prosecuting 
what  appeared  to  be  my  duty.  Indeed,  since  the 
promotion  which  placed  me  in  command  of  all  the 
armies,  and  in  view  of  the  great  responsibility  and 
importance  of  success,  I have  been  astonished  at 
the  readiness  with  which  everything  asked  for  has 
been  yielded,  without  even  an  explanation  being 
desired.”  A biographer  of  Stanton  offers  to  his 
memory  the  following  splendid  testimonial : 

“He  was  faithful  when  friends  were  few  under 
Buchanan,  he  was  firm  when  with  military  dash 
McClellan  strove  to  ride  him  down,  he  was  just  to 
subordinate  officers  against  the  advice  of  one  high 
in  authority.  When  defeat  followed  defeat,  and 
patriots  trembled  for  their  country  ; when  the  enemy 
was  sanguine,  and  sympathizers  with  the  Rebellion 
were  filled  with  joy,  Stanton,  resolute  as  fate  itself, 
stood  erect  in  the  Council  of  the  Administration — 
a strong  pillar  upon  which  weaker  spirits  could  lean 
for  support.” 

Notwithstanding  the  eminence  of  his  position  and 
his  autocratic  ways,  no  man  was  more  determined 
in  his  respect  for  law  and  order  and  the  constituted 
authorities  than  Stanton.  An  instance  of  this 
deference  and  recognition  of  the  authority  of  the 
head  of  affairs,  occurred  on  the  night  previous  to 
the  second  inauguration  of  President  Lincoln.  On 
this  occasion  a dispatch  was  received  from  General 
Grant,  in  which  the  latter  referred  to  an  application 
made  by  Gen.  Lee  for  an  interview  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  possibility  of  a return  to  peace. 
The  President  at  first  thought,  and  because  of  his 
warm  heart,  and  his  detestation  of  war,  favored 
the  interview,  and  even  spoke  of  allowing  General 
Grant  to  negotiate  peace  upon  terms  most  favorable 
to  the  enemy.  But  he  was  met  in  this  intention  by 
the  solid  wall  of  Stanton’s  keen  intellect,  and  by 
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his  recognition  of  the  impropriety  of  such  an  act 
as  was  contemplated.  “Mr.  President,”  said  he, 
“ to-morrow  is  Inauguration  Day.  If  you  are  not  to 
be  President  of  an  obedient  and  united  people,  you 
had  better  not  be  inaugurated.  Your  work  is  al- 
ready done.  If  any  other  authority  than  yours  is 
for  one  moment  to  be  recognized,  or  any  terms  made 
that  do  not  signify  that  you  are  the  supreme  head 
of  this  Nation  ; if  generals  in  the  field  are  to  nego- 
tiate peace,  or  any  other  Chief  Magistrate  is  to  be 
acknowledged  on  this  continent,  then  you  are  not 
needed,  and  you  had  better  not  take  the  oath  of 
office.”  The  President  recognized  at  once  that 
Stanton  was  right,  and  calling  for  a pen  he  indited 
a letter  to  Gen.  Grant  directing  him  to  “ have  no 
conference  with  Gen.  Lee,  unless  it  be  for  the  capit- 
ulation of  Lee’s  army  or  on  some  minor  or  purely 
military  matter.”  The  close  of  the  Rebellion 
brought  to  the  Secretary  of  War  a desire  to  relieve 
himself  of  the  duties  of  the  War  Office,  to  rest  after 
his  herculean  labors,  and  to  then  return  to  his 
practice  at  the  bar.  The  circumstances  attending 
his  resignation  are  thus  related  by  Mr.  Carpenter, 
the  artist  : 

“ A few  days  before  the  President’s  death,  Secre- 
tary Stanton  tendered  his  resignation  of  the  War 
Department.  He  accompanied  the  act  with  a most 
heartfelt  tribute  to  Mr.  Lincoln’s  constant  friend- 
ship and  faithful  devotion  to  the  country,  saying 
also  that  he,  as  Secretary,  had  accepted  the  position 
to  hold  it  only  until  the  war  should  end ; and  that 
now  he  felt  his  work  was  done,  and  his  duty  was 
to  resign.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  greatly  moved  by  the 
Secretary’s  words,  and  tearing  in  pieces  the  paper 
containing  the  resignation,  and  throwing  his  arms 
around  the  Secretary  he  said  : ‘ Stanton,  you  have 
been  a good  friend  and  a faithful  public  servant, 
and  it  is  not  for  you  to  say  when  you  will  no  longer 
be  needed  here.  ’ ” 

The  three  great  men  of  the  Rebellion  period, 
Lincoln,  Stanton  and  Grant,  met  for  the  last  time  on 
the  morning  of  the  fatal  Friday  of  the  assassination, 
April  14, 1865,  at  a Cabinet  Council.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  Andrew  Johnson,  Vice-President,  assumed 
ttTB  functions  of  Chief  Magistrate.  Johnson’s  ad- 
ministration was  marked  by  a conflict  between 
Stanton  and  Gen.  Sherman,  who  with  more  zeal 
than  discretion  had  undertaken  to  settle  the  status 
of  the  moribund  Confederacy  in  a military  agree- 
ment with  the  Confederate  General,  Johnston.  This 
was  a blunder  on  Sherman’s  part,  an  inopportune 
assumption  of  the  civil  authority,  though  of  course 
without  the  slightest  intention  on  the  part  of  Sher- 
man of  arrogating  to  himself  powers  which  did 
not  belong  to  him.  The  occurrence  brought  about 
a condition  of  ill  feeling  between  the  two  which 
was  unfortunate.  Stanton  now  devoted  himself  to 
the  work  of  mustering  out  the  army,  which  on 


March  1,  1865,  numbered  965,556  men.  With  such 
speed  and  order  was  this  great  task  accomplished, 
that  by  the  fifteenth  of  October,  785,205  men,  or 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  entire  number,  had 
returned  to  private  life.  A collision  between  the 
President  and  Congress  brought  about  discord  in 
the  Cabinet,  and  President  Johnson  even  went  so 
far  as  to  send  a written  request  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  for  his  resignation.  To  this  note  Stanton  re- 
plied that  public  considerations  constrained  him  not 
to  resign  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  until  the 
next  meeting  of  Congress.  This  occurred  in 
August,  1867,  and  on  the  twelfth  of  December, 
the  Senate  being  in  session,  the  President  sent  a 
message  to  that  body  announcing  his  suspension  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  and  giving  his  reasons  there- 
for. The  Senate  in  executive  session  on  January 
13,  1868,  passed  a resolution  that  “ having  consid- 
ered the  evidence  and  reasons  given  by  the  President 
in  his  report  of  the  twelfth  of  December,  1867,  for 
the  suspension  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War 
of  Edward  M.  Stanton,  the  Senate  do  not  concur  in 
such  suspension.”  In  the  meantime  Gen.  Grant  had 
been  acting  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim , and  he 
now  restored  possession  of  the  War  Office  to  Sec- 
retary Stanton.  The  President,  however,  persisted 
in  his  efforts  to  remove  the  latter,  and  after  offering 
the  appointment  to  Gen.  Sherman,  who  declined  it, 
he  appointed  Adjutant-General  Lorenzo  Thomas, 
Secretary  of  War,  but  upon  communicating  that 
fact  to  the  Senate,  that  body  nonconcurred.  The 
whole  trouble  resulted  in  President  Johnson  being 
impeached  on  the  25th  of  February  at  the  bar  of 
the  Senate  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  After 
a protracted  trial,  the  President  was  declared  not 
guilty,  a two-thirds  vote  being  necessary  for  convic- 
tion. As  soon  as  the  result  of  the  impeachment 
trial  became  known,  Stanton  resigned  his  office. 
Upon  his  retirement  from  public  life  he  resumed  his 
practice  at  the  bar,  and  one  of  the  ablest  arguments 
he  ever  made  was  delivered  before  Associate  Justice 
Swayne  within  ten  days  of  his  death,  but  his  pow- 
erful constitution  had  been  shattered,  and  while  his 
health  and  very  life  demanded  complete  rest  from 
labor,  his  actual  poverty  compelled  him  to  continue 
work.  On  December  19, 1869,  President  Grant  nom- 
inated Edwin  M.  Stanton,  upon  the  latter’s  birthday, 
for  the  appointment  of  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  nomina- 
tion was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  without  making 
the  customary  reference  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  ; 
but  he  never  took  his  seat  upon  the  Supreme  Bench, 
for  on  Friday  morning,  December  24,  the  disorder, 
of  a pulmonary  nature,  which  lie  had  contracted  in 
the  War  Office,  took  a fatal  turn,  and  he  died  sud- 
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denly  at  the  age  of  fifty-four.  In  concluding  this 
sketch  of  Mr.  Stanton,  it  is  proper  to  add  the  com- 
prehensive denial  made  by  his  physician,  Gen.  J. 
K.  Barnes,  Surgeon-General  of  the  United  States 
Army,  of  the  charge  that  the  ex-Secretary  of  War 
had  committed  suicide.  As  to  this,  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral Barnes,  after  giving  an  exhaustive  medical 
account  of  the  circumstances  of  his  disease,  said, 
under  date  of  April  16,  1879 : 

“Rev.  Dr.  Starkey,  rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Epiphany,  was  summoned,  and  read  the  service 
appointed  for  such  occasions.  He,  with  Mrs.  Stan- 
ton, Mr.  E.  L.  Stanton,  the  three  younger  children, 
Miss  Bowie,  their  governess,  myself,  and  several  of 
the  servants,  were  b}r  his  bedside  until  he  died  at 
4:00  a.  m.,  December  24,  1869.  After  the  pulse 
became  imperceptible  at  the  wrist,  I placed  a finger 
on  the  carotid  artery,  afterwards  my  hand  over  his 
heart,  and  when  its  action  ceased,  I announced  it  to 
those  present.  * * * I do  most  emphatically  and 
unequivocally  assert  that  there  is  not  any  foundation 
whatever  for  the  report  that  Mr.  Edwin  M.  Stanton 
died  from  other  than  natural  causes,  or  that  he 
attempted  or  committed  suicide. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Joseph  K.  Barnes,  M.  D.” 

This  charge  of  suicide  originated  in  the  theory 
that  Secretary  Stanton  was  filled  with  remorse  for 
his  share  in  the  military  execution  of  Mrs.  Surratt, 
for  her  participation  in  the  conspiracy  resulting  in 
the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln.  No  charge 
could  have  been  more  fictitious,  or  made  with  less 
possible  foundation,  either  in  the  character  of  the 
man,  or  in  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  his 
connection  with  the  act  specified.  Mrs.  Surratt  was 
executed  after  a careful  trial,  in  which  the  circum- 
stances which  pointed  to  her  connection  with  the 
atrocious  conspiracy  were  thoroughly  and  complete- 
ly verified,  and  certainly  no  official  of  the  then  ex- 
isting government,  and  least  of  all  Mr.  Stanton,  can 
be  justly  charged  with  any  unneccessary  or  illegal 
connection  therewith. 

1 

RICHARD  D.  WOOD. 

RICHARD  D.  WOOD  was  descended  from  one  of 
the  early  Quakers  who  came  to  Pennsylvania  from 
Bristol,  England,  about  1682,  and  who  served  on  the 
first  grand  jury  in  Philadelphia.  His  grandson 
moved  to  Greenwich,  Cumberland  Co.,  New  Jersey, 
and  in  1747  was  made  Justice  of  the  Peace  by  George 
II.  He  became  a member  of  the  Legislature  from 
that  county,  as  did  likewise  his  son  and  grandson — 
the  father  of  Richard  D.  Wood.*  Greenwich  lies  in 

*A  collateral  descent  through  a common  ancestress  from 
some  celebrated  personages  in  early  English  history  has  been 
traced  for  this  and  several  other  families  of  New  Jersey  (Vide 
Memoir  of  Dorotha  Scott  by  Gideon  Scull). 


a highly  fertile  country,  and  was  once  the  best  trad- 
ing point  on  the  east  side  of  Delaware  Bay  south  of 
Salem.  Richard  D.  Wood’s  father  was  its  chief 
merchant,  also  owning  about  one  thousand  acres  of 
farm  land.  In  this  town  Richard  D.  Wood  was 
born,  in  1799.  He  employed  his  early  years  in  gain- 
ing a good  English  education  and  in  aiding  his 
father.  Before  his  majority  he  borrowed,  with  his 
father’s  endorsement,  a moderate  sum,  and  began 
his  successful  mercantile  life  in  Salem.  After  two 
years  he  came  to  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1823  founded  a wholesale  dry-goods  house.  One  of 
the  first  measures  adopted  by  this  house  was  to  let 
it  be  generally  known  (by  showing  bills  to  their 
customers)  that  they  would  sell  everything  for  cash 
at  five  per  cent,  advance  on  the  purchase  money. 
This  system  of  small  profits  and  quick  settlements 
has  become  general  with  the  increase  of  currency  as 
the  country  has  grown  in  wealth.  It  was  not  known 
in  the  earlier  days  by  the  jobbing  trade,  and  the 
credit  of  introducing  it  into  the  wholesale  dry  goods 
trade  is  due  to  this  firm.  On  October  16,  1832,  Mr. 
Wood  married  Julianna,  daughter  of  Edward  Ran- 
dolph. In  the  course  of  a few  years  the  house, 
under  the  title  of  Wood,  Abbott  & Co.,  gained  a 
reputation  and  success  which  placed  them  among 
the  most  conspicuous  throughout  the  whole  interior 
which  had  business  relations  with  Philadelphia. 
Under  the  name  of  Wood,  Bacon  & Co.,  the  busi- 
ness is  still  maintained.  Seeking  a wider  range  of 
observation  and  knowledge  than  could  be  obtained 
while  actively  participating  in  business  engagements, 
and  finding  himself  in  possession  of  a comfortable 
fortune,  Mr.  Wood,  in  1836,  committed  the  care  of 
his  affairs  to  his  partners  and  spent  a year  in  Europe 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  culture  and  information  to  be 
gained  from  foreign  travel.  His  return  was  has- 
tened by  the  panic  of  1837,  but,  on  arriving  at  home 
(June,  1837),  he  found  no  calamity  had  overtaken 
his  house,  and  that  suspension  of  the  banks  had  just 
occurred.  Mr.  Wood  was,  for  a short  period,  a 
director  of  the  Girard  Bank,  but  a difference  of 
views  regarding  its  management  led  to  a severance 
of  his  connection  with  it.  In  1835  he  became  a 
director  of  the  Philadelphia  Bank,  which  he  served 
most  efficiently  and  devotedly  for  twenty-six  years. 
On  January  1,  1839,  he  commenced  the  system  of 
making  daily  memoranda.  This  continued  until 
when,  in  his  last  illness,  sitting  up  in  bed  and  with 
hand  so  tremulous  that  what  it  wrote  is  scarcely 
legible,  he  made  his  latest  comments.  The  diary 
thus  kept  for  thirty  years  is  an  object  of  interest. 
It  is  the  minute  record  of  an  intelligent  and  active 
man,  and  the  index  of  an  earnest  and  noble  life.  It 
has  briefly  noted,  as  they  passed,  a wide  variety  of 
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events — the  prices  of  commodities  and  stocks,  ex- 
ports and  imports,  states  of  trade,  panics,  in  their 
coming  and  going,  bank  suspensions,  defalcations, 
discoveries,  prospects  and  troubles  of  railroads  and 
canals,  celebrities  visiting  the  city,  Wistar  parties 
and  other  social  concourses,  lectures,  literary  or  sci- 
entific, and  political  divisions  and  contests,  with 
their  rise  and  consequences.  It  reveals,  too,  the 
private  acts  and  heartfelt  aspirations  of  the  writer, 
interspersed  with  his  pithy  reflections  on  the  books 
he  reads,  the  men  he  sees,  and  his  wise  and  coura- 
geous views  of  the  world  and  of  the  providence  sus- 
taining it.  His  diary  shows  what  part  he  took  to 
bring  about  resumption  by  the  United  States  Bank 
in  1841.  It  had  suspended  October  10,  1839.  The 
Legislature  had  fixed  February  1,  1841,  as  the  date 
for  its  resumption.  Action  was  not  taken  to  bring 
it  about  until  Mr.  Wood,  transiently  meeting  James 
Martin,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  remarked  to  him  the  period  was  fast  approach- 
ing and  that  it  was  quite  time  to  put  things  in  order 
for  it.  This  remark  led  to  an  agreement  of  views 
by  the  two  gentlemen  and  the  subject  was  brought 
before  the  board  of  the  Philadelphia  Bank  by  Mr. 
Wood,  whereupon  committees  of  the  city  banks  ex- 
amined the  condition  of  the  United  States  Bank  and 
agreed  to  lend  it  $5, 000, 000,  taking  its  notes  at  an 
average  of  thirteen  and  a half  months.  The  banks 
so  lending  borrowed  upon  these  notes  $2,500,000 
from  the  New  England  and  New  York  banks,  and 
resumption  took  place.  These  negotiations  occu- 
pied over  four  months.  They  were  conducted  on 
the  behalf  of  the  borrowing  banks  by  John  White, 
Robert  Howell  and  Richard  D.  Wood,  and  on  the 
part  of  the  New  England  banks  by  P.  Marett.  They 
involved  reciprocal  visits  by  these  gentlemen  to  Bos- 
ton, New  York  and  Philadelphia,  correspondence 
with  William  Appleton  and  Abbott  Lawrence  and  a 
short  conference  with  Daniel  Webster.  Notwith- 
standing this  endeavor  to  sustain  the  United  States 
Bank,  it  made  an  assignment  upon  September  4, 
1841.  Those  who  had  hoped  that  these  loans  would 
have  enabled  it  to  go  on,  were  rewarded  by  know- 
ing them  to  have  been  ultimately  repaid  by  its  as. 
signees,  and  doubtless  felt  gratified  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  made  the  effort.  Upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  to 
Mount  Carbon,  in  January,  1842,  a contest  arose  be- 
tween it  and  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Co.  for  the 
tonnage  of  the  coal  mines.  This  trade  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  latter  company  since  1826.  Its 
stock  had  been  a favorite  with  conservative  inves- 
tors and  had  sold  at  a premium  of  250  per  cent. 
Opinion  was  much  divided  regarding  the  ability  of 
the  railroad  to  transport  as  cheaply  as  the  canal,  and 


a spirited  newspaper  controversy  was  kept  up,  not 
without  acrimony,  in  which  the  inefficiency  of  either 
system  was  freely  asserted  by  the  partisans  of  the 
other.  Upon  the  side  of  the  railroad  it  was  urged, 
that  its  grade  so  descended  towards  the  market  that 
a full  train  could  be  pulled  down  and  returned  up 
empty  by  the  same  locomotive ; and  further,  that  it 
obviated  rehandling  the  coal,  as  its  tracks  ran  from 
the  mouth  of  the  mine  directly  to  the  coal  yard  of 
the  merchant,  or  the  schooner’s  side  at  the  coal 
wharf.  Advocates  of  the  canal  maintained  that  in 
such  heavy  traffic  the  wear  of  rails  and  destruction 
of  cars  and  engines  were  a barrier  to  cheap  trans- 
portation— that  nothing  could  be  so  cheap  as  an 
old  horse  and  a canal  boat.  It  was  proposed  to 
so  enlarge  the  canal  that  boats  of  160  tons  could 
pass  its  locks,  thus  doubling  its  capacity,  and  calcu- 
lations were  made  to  prove  that  were  this  done  its 
tolls  could  be  so  reduced  that  trade  would  forsake 
the  road.  Shrewd  railroad  men  prophesied  that 
they  would  carry  all  the  coal ; ardent  canal  men  de- 
clared, were  enlargement  completed,  the  road  would 
earn  nothing,  that  grass  would  grow  upon  its 
tracks.  It  was  an  unsolved  problem  upon  which 
men  could  be  expected  to  differ.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, seemed  certain,  that  the  competition  of  car- 
riers would  lessen  freights  and  cheapen  coal  to  the 
consumer.  The  cost  of  enlarging  the  canal  was  es- 
timated at  $1,000,000,  and  to  provide  the  money  the 
sale  of  $1,250,000  bonds  at  eighty  per  cent,  was  pro- 
posed. Relatives,  who  were  stockholders  of  the 
company,  urged  Mr.  Wood  to  interest  himself  in  it. 
They  believed  his  exertions  and  influence  would  aid 
its  affairs  and  assist  the  sale  of  its  loan.  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  stockholders,  held  January,  1845, 
quite  enthusiastically  decided  upon  the  enlarge- 
ment, and  Mr.  Wood  took  a scat  in  the  board.  The 
bonds  were  distributed  among  the  friends  of  the 
company,  Mr.  Wood  placing  about  one-half  of 
them.  Two  years  were  believed  to  be  necessary  for 
the  work  of  enlargement.  Labor  upon  the  canal 
was  so  carried  on  during  1845  as  not  to  impede  the 
running  of  boats,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  locks 
was  deferred  to  the  following  year.  It  was  expected 
that  traffic  on  the  canal  woirld  thus  be  interrupted 
only  for  a single  year.  But  as  winter  approached, 
Charles  Ellet  proposed  that  the  locks  should  be 
roofed  in,  protected  by  fires  from  frost  and  rebuilt 
before  the  boating  season  of  1846 — thus  saving  the 
trade  of  the  canal  from  any  interruption.  So  ardent 
was  he  and  so  able  to  influence  opinion  that,  in 
January,  1846,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  com- 
pany and  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  his  plan. 
He  failed  to  carry  it  out  and  the  canal  was  not 
ready  for  navigation  before  late  in  the  fall  of  1846. 
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In  the  fall  of  1847  Mr.  Wood  was  earnestly  urged  by 
the  prominent  stockholders  of  the  company  to  ac- 
cept the  post  of  President, — Charles  Ellet  having  ex- 
pressed an  intention  to  resign  in  case  of  such  accept- 
ance. He,  however,  shortly  resigned  uncondition- 
ally. Frederick  Fraley  was  subsequently  induced 
to  accept  and  still  holds  that  post.  The  contest  be- 
tween the  two  companies  was  maintained  until  1870, 
when  their  interests  were  merged  and  the  charges 
for  carrying  coal  from  the  mines  to  the  city  have 
reverted  to  the  rate  paid  prior  to  the  construction 
of  the  Reading  Railroad.  While  engaged  in  aiding 
the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company  Mr.  Wood  was 
called  to  another  public  duty.  The  pressing  needs 
of  railroads  from  tide-water  to  the  West  had  become 
evident.  Such  lines  wc  re  being  built  through  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  Baltimore  was  urging  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  to  grant  her  a “right 
of  way  ” through  that  State  for  such  a purpose. 
The  most  prominent  business  men  of  Philadelphia— 
among  others,  Thomas  P.  Cope,  David  S.  Brown, 
John  Grigg  and  Samuel  V.  Merrick — set  themselves 
heartily  at  work,  both  to  oppose  the  grant  of  such  a 
“ right  of  way  ” and  to  raise  funds  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company,  to  construct  the  road  from 
Harrisburgh  to  Pittsburgh.  To  promote  this  an 
enthusiastic  public  meeting  was  held  December  10, 
1845,  and  was  presided  over  by  Thomas  P.  Cope. 
Subscriptions  were  actively  solicited  to  the  stock  of 
the  railroad.  In  the  spring  of  1846  Councils  were 
petitioned  to  vote  $2,500,000.  This  not  having  been 
done,  in  the  fall  elections  a ticket  was  run  for  Coun- 
cils pledged  to  such  a vote.  Motives  of  general 
politics  defeated  the  ticket.  But  in  November 
Councils  voted  $2,000,000,  conditioned  upon  a pop- 
ular subscription  of  a like  sum  and  the  completion 
of  one  hundred  miles  of  road.  To  secure  this  sub- 
scription the  city  was  divided  into  districts  and  gen- 
tlemen were  selected  to  canvass  them.  One  of  these 
was  assigned  to  Mr.  Wood.  Retired  men  of  means, 
manufacturers  and  merchants,  larger  or  smaller, 
shopkeepers,  draymen — in  fine,  whoever  had  a stake 
in  the  city,  no  matter  what,  were  laid  under  contri- 
bution. The  mighty  effort  * needed  by  a great  city 
to  obtain  what  would  be  now  a moderate  sum  for 
an  enterprise  vital  to  her  prosperity,  is  a most  strik- 
ing example  of  the  vast  change  in  the  financial  con- 
ditions of  that  period  and  this  day  of  great  railroad 
syndicates  and  financial  combinations.  But  the 
names  of  the  men  who  made  this  struggle  on  be- 
half of  their  city  should  be  remembered  with  honor. 

* The  total  subscription  finally  made  by  the  city,  the  North- 
ern Liberties  and  Spring  Garden  amounted  to  $5,000,000,  upon 
which  investment  there  has  been  made  a profit  of  $6,000,000, 
over  and  above  six  per  cent,  interest. 


March  16,  1847,  Mr.  Wood  was  a member  of  a com- 
mittee to  nominate  the  first  President  and  board  of 
the  company.  On  the  next  evening  a meeting  of 
the  stockholders  was  held  at  the  Exchange  and  rati- 
fied the  nominations,  and  elected  Samuel  V.  Mer- 
rick as  President,  and  Thomas  P.  Cope,  Robert 
Toland,  David  S.  Brown,  James  Magee,  Richard  D. 
Wood,  Stephen  Colwell,  George  W.  Carpenter, 
Christian  E.  Spangler,  Thomas  T.  Lea,  William  C. 
Patterson,  John  A.  Wright  and  H.  C.  Corbit,  Mana- 
gers. On  the  twenty-eighth  of  the  following  month 
the  board  settled  the  terms  upon  which  J.  Edgar 
Thomson  agreed  to  act  as  Chief -Engineer.  In  No- 
vember of  the  next  year,  feeling  that  duty  no  longer 
required  a sacrifice  of  his  time,  Mr.  Wood  resigned 
from  the  board  in  favor  of  Commodore  Robert  F. 
Stockton.  Mr.  Wood  has  nowhere  impressed  him- 
self more  strongly  perhaps  than  upon  the  Cambria 
Iron  Company.  This  company  was  created  in  1852, 
to  make  iron  rails  at  Johnstown,  a point  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  where  ores,  fuel  and  trans- 
portation came  together  on  exceptionally  good 
terms.  By  the  fall  of  1854  the  expenditures  of  the 
company  had  reached  $1,100,000.  Its  early  history, 
however,  was  one  of  miscalculation  and  embarrass- 
ment, and  in  the  spring  of  1855,  having  issued  stock 
at  forty  per  cent. , and  sold  first  and  second  mortgage 
bonds,  it  was  threatened  with  final  disaster  from 
execution  by  creditors.  In  this  crisis  a combination 
under  the  name  of  Wood,  Morrell  & Co.  was  made 
among  its  stockholders,  which  leased  its  plant  for 
seven  years.  The  active  managers  of  this  firm  were 
selected  by  Mr.  Wood.  They  were  his  brother, 
Charles  S.  Wood,  his  partner,  E.  Y.  Townsend,  who 
as  a young  man  had  entered  his  dry  goods  house  in 
1844,  and  Daniel  J.  Morrell,  who  had  been  strongly 
recommended  to  him  by  his  friend  Oliver  Martin. 
This  capable  management,!  although  its  great  roll- 
ing mills  were  twice  burned  down,  wrought  a final 
success.  Some  large  contracts  in  the  winter  of  1857 
relieved  it  from  anxieties — since  which  time,  until 
now,  the  works  have  never  been  without  satisfactory 
orders.  The  Company  is  without  debt,  and  has  ten 
thousand  men  in  its  pay,  and  has  expended  $12,000,- 
000  on  its  vast  plant  and  inventories  of  material. 
But  those  who  own  its  stock,  or  are  on  its  pay  rolls, 
owe  this  good  fortune,  next  to  their  own  capabili- 
ties, to  the  sagacity  and  force  of  character  of  Mr. 
Wood.  In  December,  1850,  Mr.  Wood  acquired 
from  a debtor  one  of  those  relics  of  a by-gone  time, 

t C.  S.  Wood  and  E.  Y.  Townsend  have  each  been  President 
of  the  Cambria  Iron  Company.  D.  J.  Morrell  twice  repre- 
sented the  Cambria  district  in  Congress,  was  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  and  introduced  the  bill  authorizing 
the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  1876. 
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the  ruins  of  which  may  still  he  seen  in  the  pine  for- 
ests of  New  Jersey.  It  was  the  old  charcoal  furnace 
at  Millville,  on  the  Maurice  River,  with  its  circum- 
jacent tracts  of  timber,  in  all  20,00)  acres.  The 
business  carried  on  at  it  had  been  to  make  castings, 
stoves,  water  pipes,  &c.,  in  a primitive  way,  by  dip- 
ping hot  iron  in  ladles  from  its  hearth.  Early  in 
1851  Mr.  Wood  erected  a small  but  well  appointed 
foundry  for  making  cast  iron  mains,  and  afterwards 
further  utilized  the  water  power  by  building  a cot- 
ton mill,  bleachery  and  dye  house.  These  two  in- 
dustries are  now  conducted  by  his  sons  and  have 
grown  to  be  one,  perhaps,  the  largest,  the  other 
among  the  largest  of  their  kind  in  the  country. 
Millville  is  half  way  between  Camden  and  Cape 
May.  In  1850  a stage,  square-bodied  and  yellow- 
curtained,  dragged  daily  between  either  point  a 
weary  lead  through  miles  of  sand  and  pines.  South- 
ward from  Camden  an  old  railroad  embankment  ex- 
tended for  seven  miles.  The  track  had  long  since 
been  removed,  and  when  a West  Jersey  man  would 
come  to  town  the  yellow  stage  was  his  sole  reliance. 
The  old  embankment  was  controlled  by  the  Camden 
and  Amboy  Railroad  Company,  and  so  also  indeed 
seemed  the  whole  State  of  New  Jersey.  To  induce 
the  C.  & A.  R.  R.  Co.  to  convert  this  embankment 
to  the  proper  uses  of  a railroad  for  West  Jersey,  or, 
failing  in  this,  to  permit  him  to  do  so,  was  the  earn- 
est aim  of  Mr.  Wood,  soon  after  entering  the  State. 
So  great,  however,  was  the  inertia  of  this  old  rail- 
road corporation,  and  lest  its  power  might  pass  from 
it,  that  for  eight  long  years  he  pressed  in  vain. 
Finally,  in  1860,  they  met  him  half  way,  agreeing  to 
build  from  Camden  eighteen  miles  south  to  Glass- 
boro,  and  granting  him  a charter  to  extend  the  rail- 
road* twenty -two  miles  further  south  to  Millville, 
and  thus  began  the  West  Jersey  Railroad  system. 
The  joint  roads  were  found  to  pay  and  were  quickly 
followed  by  branches  to  the  chief  points  of  West 
Jersey,  and  now  the  passenger  trains  daily  leaving 
Camden  for  that  portion  of  the  State  outnumber 
the  yellow  stages  of  twenty-five  years  ago.  In 
April,  1861,  Mr.  Wood  sold  to  C.  K.  Landis  (then  a 
young  and  unknown  man),  upon  credit,  the  tract  of 
land  of  20,000  acres  on  the  Millville  and  Glassboro 
Railroad,  upon  which  the  town  and  settlement  of 
Vineland  have  since  been  formed.  When  sold  it  was 
a wilderness,  but  Mr.  Wood  perceived  its  soil  and 
position  had  capabilities  which  were  not  then  under- 
stood, and  he  recognized  also  the  ability  of  the  pur- 
chaser to  present  these  in  such  a manner  as  to  at- 

* The  Millville  and  Glasshoro  Railroad  was  built  under  the 
charge  of  George  B.  Roberts,  now  President  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  then  a young  engineer  recommended  by  J. 
Edgar  Thomson  to  Mr.  Wood  as  a young  engineer  of  promise. 


tract  settlers.  In  this  expectation  he  was  not  disap- 
pointed, for  there  have  been  gathered  at  Vineland 
nearly  ten  thousand  souls.  In  November,  1864, 
immediately  after  the  second  election  of  Lincoln, 
knowing  that  the  Rebellion  would  not  last,  Mr. 
Wood  again  sailed  abroad  and  spent  nearly  two 
years  in  European  and  Eastern  travel.  He  looked 
upon  these  scents  with  the  eyes  of  one  always  quick 
to  observe  and  to  whom  a long  knowledge  of  books, 
men  and  affairs  had  given  a true  and  keen  insight 
into  whatever  touches  the  happiness  of  men  wher- 
ever found.  He  observed  the  lives  of  men  in  the 
Old  World  and  thought  of  the  greater  prosperity  to 
be  enjoyed  in  the  New.  He  foresaw  his  own  coun- 
try springing  rapidly  forward,  no  longer  weighted 
with  slavery,  and  wished  that  he  were  young  again 
to  participate  in  its  movements.  He  returned  home 
in  the  summer  of  1866.  That  fall,  in  something  of 
the  fervid  spirit  prevalent  at  the  North  towards 
a reconstructed  South,  he  joined  in  an  investment 
in  Virginia.  His  latest  thoughts  of  business  ran 
much  upon  finding  ores  for  a proposed  furnace  on 
tide  water  to  supply  his  foundries  with  pig  iron. 
Early  in  1869  he  was  stricken  with  pneumonia  from 
exposure  while  filling  the  great  reservoir  just  con- 
structed at  Millville,  and  died  in  six  weeks.  It  may 
be  truly  said  of  him  that  his  “last  days  were  his 
best  days.”  Members  of  his  day,  perhaps,  have  left 
fortunes  as  large  or  larger  than  did  Mr.  Wood. 
Few,  if  any,  have  left  records  of  more  useful  lives. 
The  “Board  of  Trade,”  which  he  aided  to  found  in 
1833,  upheld  his  example  as  the  “ constant  friend 
and  efficient  counsellor  and  assistant  of  industrious 
and  meritorious  young  men  in  their  efforts  to  rise  to 
eminence  and  usefulness  in  the  relative  positions  of 
life;”  and  note  that  it  had  been  said  of  him,  that 
“ there  are  at  least  one  hundred  men  now  enjoying 
affluence  as  retired  merchants,  or  elevated  positions 
as  active  business  men  in  this  community,  who  owe 
their  first  success  to  a partnership  in  some  of  the 
various  business  enterprises  inaugurated  and  prose- 
cuted by  Mr.  Wood.”  And  herein  may  lie  his  best 
legacy. 


EGBERT  PITCAIRN. 

ROBERT  PITCAIRN,  General  Agent  and  Super- 
intendent of  the  Pittsburgh  Division  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  was  born  May  6,  1836,  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Johnstone,  near  Paisley,  Scotland.  He  was 
the  son  of  John  and  Agnes  Pitcairn ; his  father 
(nowr  dead)  being  noted  as  an  expert  mechanic. 
His  father  and  mother  early  in  their  married  life 
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immigrated  to  America,  but  had  returned  to  their 
Scottish  home.  However,  in  1846,  when  Robert 
was  a boy  of  ten  years,  they  returned  to  America 
and  settled  in  Pittsburgh,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
giving  their  family  a better  chance  than  they  would 
have  in  Scotland.  Their  circumstances  being  lim- 
ited, Robert  received  but  the  usual  common  school 
education,  partly  in  Scotland,  partly  in  the  new 
home  in  America.  From  force  of  circumstances  he 
was  obliged  to  work  for  his  living  almost  from  his 
start  in  life,  and  thus  his  education  would  have  been 
meagre,  but  that  his  ambition  to  learn  set  him  to 
attending  night  school  after  his  day’s  work  was 
done.  At  first  he  served  in  a variety  store,  and  in 
any  other  work  he  coidd  get  to  do.  But  in  1848 
his  friend  and  early  companion,  Mr.  A.  Carnegie, 
then  a messenger  boy  in  the  office  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Ohio  Telegraph  Company  at  Pittsburgh,  se- 
cured for  him  a similar  position,  bringing  him 
in  contact  with  bright,  hard-working,  ambitious 
boys  in  the  same  condition  of  life — all  of  whom 
have  since  made  an  honorable  record — and  inciting 
him  to  extra  exertions  to  keep  pace  with  them. 
He  was  only  twelve  years  old,  and  even  at  this 
early  age  seemed  to  have  attracted  the  atten- 
tion (with  others)  of  Mr.  James  D.  Reid,  the  pioneer 
manager  and  superintendent  of  telegraph  lines  in 
this  country,  to  whom  so  many  boys  are  indebted 
for  inspiration,  help  and  advice,  and  who  felt  war- 
ranted in  saying  in  his  work  on  “ The  History  of 
the  Telegraph  in  America,”  the  following  : 

“ In  Pittsburgh  were  five  messenger  boys  who 
merit  special  record.  Each  of  them  has  made  a 
record  of  his  own  * * * Robert  Pitcairn ; he 

bore  his  character  in  his  face.  Gentle,  steady, 
prompt,  true.” 

The  same  sturdy  determination  to  advance  which 
had  characterized  him  when  he  employed  his  even- 
ing’s leisure  in  study  at  the  night  school,  now  set 
Robert  to  work  on  the  study  of  the  telegraph,  and 
to  perfecting  himself  as  an  operator.  He  soon  ac- 
complished his  desire ; was  one  of  the  first  opera- 
tors to  read  by  sound,  and,  as  quickly  as  he  was 
found  to  be  fitted  he  was  promoted  and  soon  after 
sent  to  Steubenville,  Ohio,  as  assistant  operator 
and  telegraph  line  repairman,  when  the  railroad 
west  of  Steubenville  was  started.  He  was  next  pro- 
moted to  operator  at  Pittsburgh  on  the  Cleveland 
line,  when  the  old  Ohio  & Penna. , now  the  P. , F.  W.  & 
C.  R.  R.  was  started,  and  afterwards  as  operator  at 
Pittsburgh  on  the  Atlantic  and  Ohio,  (a  line  from 
Pittsburgh  to  Philadelphia)  when  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  was  nearing  completion.  The  railroad  busi- 
ness that  passed  through  his  hands  gave  young  Pit- 
cairn a lively  interest  in  the  same,  and  a desire  to  be- 


come connected  with  it.  In  1852  or  1853  he  was  suc- 
cessful in  entering  the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Co.  as  telegraph  operator  and  assistant 
ticket  agent  at  the  Mountain  House,  near  Holidays- 
burg,  while  the  road  was  still  using  the  old  Portage 
road  with  its  inclined  planes  over  the  mountains. 
In  February,  1854,  the  company  completed  then- 
own  track  over  the  Alleghenies,  and  Pitcairn  was 
transferred  to  the  General  Superintendent’s  office 
at  Altoona,  temporarily,  to  await  a position  similar 
to  the  one  at  Mountain  House,  at  one  of  the  moun- 
tain way  stations  then  about  to  be  opened.  By  this 
time,  the  only  ambition  which  Mr.  Pitcairn  has  ever 
experienced  began  to  grow  within  him.  Thomas 
A.  Scott,  afterwards  President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company,  was  in  charge  of  the  road  west 
of  Altoona,  and  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
promising  young  railroad  men  in  the  country.  Mr. 
Scott  and  the  other  young  and  rising  officers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  (then  in  its  infancy)  became 
young  Pitcairn’s  ideal,  and  his  objective  point  the 
Superintendency  of  the  Pittsburgh  Division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  With  this  object  in  view, 
it  was  fortunate  for  him  that,  instead  of  being  sent 
out  as  telegraph  operator  at  some  little  mountain 
station,  he  had  made  himself  sufficiently  useful 
and  valuable  to  be  worth  retaining  in  the  General 
Superintendent’s  office  at  Altoona.  Here  in  fact  he 
remained,  filling  different  positions  until  1861,  ex- 
cepting for  about  a year,  when  he  was  sent  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  the  Western  Division  of 
the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago,  while  the 
road  was  being  completed  between  Plymouth  and 
Chicago.  In  1861,  Mr.  Pitcairn  having  served  as  Act- 
ing Division  Superintendent  in  previous  years,  was 
regularly  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Middle 
Division,  embracing  that  part  of  the  line  between 
Conemaugh  and  Mifflin.  Soon  afterwards,  however, 
the  road  was  divided  into  three  instead  of  four  divi- 
sions, leaving  Mr.  Pitcairn  (the last  appointed  Super- 
intendent) without  a division,  when  a new  depart- 
ment was  created  for  him,  that  of  Superintendent 
of  Transportation,  which  position  he  was  appointed 
to,  and  he  organized  the  Car  Record,  System  of 
Car  Mileage,  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  that 
position  as  it  is  now  conducted.  As  Superintendent 
of  Transportation,  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion  found  him  of  course  heavily  taxing  his 
skill,  experience  and  labor  in  the  transportation 
of  large  bodies  of  troops  and  supplies.  Particu- 
larly was  this  the  case  in  1862,  when  after  the 
battle  of  Antietam  he  had  charge  of  the  trans- 
portation of  the  troops  and  general  traffic  between 
Harrisburgli  and  Hagerstown,  and,  in  addition,  had 
charge,  as  Superintendent,  of  the  Middle  Division, 
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between  Harrisburgh  and  Altoona,  and  as  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Pittsburgh  Division,  between  Altoona 
and  Pittsburgh.  As  Superintendent  of  Transpor- 
tation he  had  the  best  hopes  and  chances  of  pro- 
motion, but  his  early  ambition  and  desire  were  so 
strong  that  in  1865  he  sought  and  secured  (though 
at  less  compensation)  the  object  of  his  highest  am- 
bition : that  of  Superintendent  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Division,  and  his  long  cherished  dream  of  return- 
ing to  Pittsburgh — where  he  first  broke  ground  as 
an  humble  messenger  boy — filling  the  honored  posi- 
tion of  the  highest  local  official  of  the  great  corpo- 
ration he  served,  was  at  last  realized.  This  ardent 
wish  had  finally  been  secured  by  industry,  fidelity 
and  perseverance,  and  no  wonder  he  felt  proud  of 
his  achievement.  When  it  is  considered  how  very 
few  men  ever  set  before  them  a definite  object  to 
be  attained,  other  than  wealth,  or  power  and  posi- 
tion in  the  abstract,  it  is  extraordinary  to  find  such 
a determination  not  only  deliberately  formed,  but 
successfully  carried  out.  For  ten  years  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  this  position,  when,  in  1875,  that  of 
General  Agent  of  the  road  at  Pittsburgh  was  added 
to  it ; of  course  largely  increasing  his  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities. Mr.  Pitcairn  has  thus  grown  up,  as 
it  were,  both  with  the  telegraph  and  the  railroad 
business,  which  he  has  seen  grow  from  inception 
to  their  present  vast  proportions,  with  the  agree- 
able and  satisfactory  reflection  that  he  has  been 
among  those  who  have  helped  to  shape  the  progress 
of  these  great  industries.  In  1856,  on  the  26tli  of 
July,  Mr.  Pitcairn  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
E.  Rigg,  daughter  of  John  Rigg,  a well  and  favor- 
ably known  resident  of  Altoona,  formerly  of  Lewis- 
town,  Pennsylvania.  Of  this  marriage  there  have 
been  born  four  children,  three  girls  and  a boy,  the 
youngest  child  born  October  2,  1874.  While  not  in 
any  sense  a politician,  Mr.  Pitcairn  has  been  a 
staunch  and  unwavering  Republican  from  the  or- 
ganization of  the  party.  Pie  was  Secretary  of  the 
first  Republican  Convention  held  in  Blair  County, 
Pa.,  being  next  to  that  in  Allegheny  County,  one  of 
the  first  conventions  of  that  party.  In  religion  Mr. 
Pitcairn  is  a Presbyterian,  taking  deep  interest  in 
forming  and  sustaining  a church  ahd  Sabbath- 
school  in  his  own  immediate  neighborhood.  He 
has  long  been  a member  of  the  Masonic  Order,  and 
is  Past  Grand  Commander  of  the  Knight  Templers 
of  Pennsylvania.  Of  late  his  duties  have  prevented 
him  from  taking  any  active  part  in  the  Order.  As 
has  been  already  pointed  out,  Mr.  Pitcairn’s  life 
has  been  somewhat  remarkable  in  the  fact  that  he 
set  before  him  a definite  object  to  be  attained,  and 
reached  it.  Beyond  this  he  has  had  no  specific 


ambition,  excepting  perhaps,  the  desire  common  to 
the  Scotch  nature,  of  remaining  in  one  and  the 
same  service  all  his  life.  In  his  success  in  both 
these  directions  he  is  to  be  considered  singularly 
fortunate.  Mr.  Pitcairn  has  had  no  longing  for 
great  wealth,  caring  only  to  get  a sufficient  liveli- 
hood, and  to  live  within  his  income  and  to  save  a 
little  each  year  until  he  had  gained  a competency. 
He  has  never  speculated,  or  bought  a share  of  stock 
in  speculation  in  his  life.  He  has  been  and  is  naturally 
somewhat  proud  that  he  has  achieved  these  objects 
of  his  life  by  his  own  merit  and  industry, 
without  the  aid  of  powerful  and  influential  friends 
or  fortuitous  surroundings.  In  his  younger  days 
his  hard  struggles  in  Pittsburgh  and  elsewhere 
were  brightened  by  the  ever-glowing  hope  that  he 
might  some  day  return  to  that  city  in  the  position 
he  now  occupies.  Further,  as  he  had  seen  the  in- 
fancy of  railroad  construction  and  operation,  he  de- 
sired to  live  long  enough  to  witness  that  vast  interest 
conducted  on  scientific  principles  and  extended 
over  the  whole  country,  and  this  also  has  been 
granted  him.  His  own  achievement  has  been  to 
rise,  step  by  step,  from  the  lowest  round  to  the  top 
of  the  ladder,  perfecting  himself  as  far  as  possible 
in  every  position  he  held,  before  he  essayed  a new 
one;  and  thus  gradually  conquering,  and  acquiring 
a thorough  knowledge  of  one  of  the  most  compli- 
cated, difficult  and  arduous  professions  known  to 
civilization.  His  life  is  valuable  to  the  world  in  the 
excellent  moral  it  conveys,  showing  what  attention, 
duty  and  faithfulness  will  do,  even  without  the  aid 
of  powerful  friends.  In  addition  to  his  railroad  duties, 
Mr.  Pitcairn  is  active  and  earnest  in  other  fields  of 
usefulness,  looking  to  the  general  good  of  the  com- 
munity, and  is  interested  in  many  of  the  leading  indus- 
tries of  the  country.  He  has  been  a director  of  the 
Masonic  Bank  since  its  organization ; is  now  a di- 
rector of  the  Citizens  National  Bank  of  Pittsburgh  ; 
a director  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Greens- 
burg,  and  Resident  Vice-President  and  director  of 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  Exposition,  and  a director 
of  the  American  Surety  Company.  Becoming  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  George  Westinghouse,  Jr.,  years 
ago,  when  that  gentleman  started  his  world-known 
and  celebrated  air  brake,  Mr.  Pitcairn  assisted  in 
the  organization  and  introduction  of  the  same, 
and  is  now  Vice-President  and  director  of  the 
company  and  is  also  a director  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Natural  Gas  Company,  assisting  in  its  organ- 
ization and  introduction,  as  well  as  other  corpora- 
tions known  as  the  Westinghouse  plants,  together 
with  other  institutions  of  Pittsburgh,  both  local 
and  general. 
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ENOCH  W.  CLARK. 

A geeat  power  in  financial  circles  well  known  to 
the  older  generation  of  Philadelphians  (and  a prom- 
inent character  as  well  in  general  ways),  was  Enoch 
W.  Clark,  who  died  as  long  ago  as  1856.  He  was 
one  of  several  prominent  men  given  to  Pennsylvania 
(and  noticed  in  this  work)  by  the  “ Old  Bay  State,” 
and  was  horn  in  East  Hampton  in  1802,  being  a de- 
scendant of  one  of  the  oldest  Massachusetts  families, 
and,  in  fact,  a direct  descendant  from  Capt.  William 
Clark,  who  settled  near  the  town  of  our  subject’s 
birth  in  1639.  The  old  banking  house  of  S.  & M. 
Allen,  which  had  its  main  offices  in  Philadelphia 
and  New  York,  with  branches  in  some  of  the  lesser 
cities — one  of  the  most  prominent  financial  institu- 
tions of  the  country  during  its  era — was  the  business 
Alma  Mater  in  which  Mr.  Clark,  while  still  a boy, 
received  the  rudiments  of  that  sound  and  thorough 
education  which  in  later  life  led  to  his  great  success, 
and  made  his  name  one  of  the  most  honored  in 
Quaker  City  fiscal  circles.  When  he  arrived  at  his 
majority,  in  1823,  Clark,  through  the  influence  of 
Solomon  Allen,  head  of  the  firm  (and  whose  especial 
prot6g6  he  was),  became  the  manager  of  a Provi- 
dence (R.  I.)  branch  of  the  house,  which  was 
opened  by  him.  He  there  met  with  marked  success, 
so  far  as  the  banking  house  was  concerned,  but  was 
somewhat  unfortunate  in  another  line  of  business, 
which  he  took  up  later — (severing  the  connection 
with  Allen).  In  1833,  after  varied  experiences,  he 
removed  to  Boston,  and  resumed  the  banking  busi- 
ness, only  to  be  carried  down  to  almost  absolute 
failure  in  what  is  commonly  called  the  panic  of 
1837,  although  its  dispossessing  effect  began  to  be 
severely  felt  in  1836.  It  thus  came  about  that  after 
thirteen  years  experience,  with  the  possession  of 
genuine  ability  and  application,  which  had  been 
really  extraordinary,  he  found  himself  in  a position 
which  would  have  discouraged  many  less  steadfast 
men ; but  he  began  anew,  and  though  under  consid- 
erable disadvantage,  entered  upon  a career  which, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  was  one  of  great  suc- 
cess, though  for  long  years  not  one  which  resulted 
in  the  amassing  of  such  a great  fortune  as  is  com- 
monly understood  as  being  synonymous  with  that 
abused  word  success.  He  returned  to  Philadelphia. 
In  January,  1837,  he  opened  a banking  business 
with  his  brother-in-law,  Edward  Dodge,  on  Third 
street,  where  he  erected,  in  1852,  a building  which 
has  been  the  home  of  his  own  and  succeeding  firms 
to  the  present  time — and  the  ability  and  application 
which  he  invested  resulted  in  returns  which  for  the 
times  were  reasonably  large,  but  which  during 
seven  years  amounted  only  to  enough  to  pay  the 


debts  with  which  he  had  in  prior  years  been  over- 
come. And  herein  lay,  in  a large  degree,  the  success 
achieved  by  E.  W.  Clark.  He  paid  the  debts  which 
“hard  times,”  a period  of  general  financial  depres- 
sion, and  in  fact  as  wide  spread  failure  as  the  coun- 
try ever  knew,  had  burdened  him  with,  and  he  lived 
long  enough  not  only  to  demonstrate  his  honesty 
but  his  ability.  In  the  years  intervening  between 
1844  and  his  death  in  1856,  he  amassed  a consider- 
able fortune.  Jay  Cooke  became  a partner  in  the 
house  after  being  for  some  time  a clerk — about  1844 
■ — and  Mr.  Clark’s  son,  Edward  W.,  was  admitted 
in  1849.  It  was  in  1854,  when  Clarence  H.  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  firm,  that  E.  W.  Clark  withdrew  from 
the  really  active  management  of  the  house,  and  only 
a year  later  that  his  well  earned  ease  was  dispelled 
by  the  attack  of  a painful  ailment — having  its  ori- 
gin in  nicotine  poisoning — which  finally  destroyed 
his  life  in  1856,  while  he  was  in  his  fifty-fourth  year. 
Mr.  Clark’s  achievements  in  banking  were  made 
during  a period  of  which  the  younger  generation  of 
financiers  have  little  actual  knowledge,  and  they 
were  made  in  a comparatively  few  years,  and  that 
after  many  more  resulting  in  failure,  of  which  he 
did  not  seek  to  escape  the  burdensome  consequences; 
and  he  thus  not  only  formed  a house,  which  has 
been  a successful  one,  and  left  a fortune,  but  handed 
down  a legacy  consisting  of  the  honored  name  of  an 
honest  man,  worth  even  more  than  riches. 

• 

EDWARD  W.  CLARK. 

EDWARD  W.  CLARK,  banker  of  Philadelphia, 
the  oldest  son  of  Enoch  W.  Clark  and  his  wife  Sarah 
C.  (Dodge)  Clark,  was  born  in  Providence,  R.  I., 
January  28,  1828,  and  came  with  his  parents  to 
Philadelphia  in  January,  1837,  at  which  time  his 
father  (whose  biography  precedes  this  brief  sketch) 
opened,  in  connection  with  his  brother-in-law,  Ed- 
ward Dodge,  the  banking  house  of  Enoch  Clark  & 
Co.,  now  carried  on  by  the  son.  He  received  his 
education  principally  at  the  High  School  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  entered  the  banking  house  as  office  boy 
in  1844,  passing  thereafter  upward  through  all  of  the 
grades  of  service  until  he  was  admitted  as  a partner 
in  1849,  to  the  firm  which  was  constituted  by  his 
father,  Edward  Dodge  and  Jay  Cooke.  His  brother, 
Clarence  H.  Clark,  was  admitted  in  1854.  As  stated 
in  the  sketch  of  his  father,  the  firm  was  dissolved  in 
1857,  but  it  was  immediately  reorganized,  January 
1,  1858,  under  the  same  name,  being  then  constituted 
by  our  subject,  his  brother  Clarence  H.,  F.  S.  Kim- 
ball and  H.  H.  Wainwright,  the  last  named  of  -whom 
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severed  connection  with  the  house  after  two  or 
three  years,  though  Mr.  Kimball  remained  a mem- 
ber until  the  close  of  1881.  Mr.  Clark  was  honored 
with  election  to  the  high  position  of  President  of 
the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  late  in 
the  year  1837, — an  action  which  exhibited  the  thor- 
ough confidence  that  the  directors  had  in  his  finan- 
cial ability.  He  retained  his  interest  in  the  banking 
house  until  1877,  when  he  was  made  the  receiver  of 
the  Lehigh  and  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company,  and 
the  responsibilities  of  that  position,  added  to  those 
of  the  Presidency  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Naviga- 
tion Company,  compelled  his  withdrawal.  Having, 
however,  closed  his  duties  as  the  receiver  at  the  end 
of  1881,  and  contemplating  resignation  from  official 
connection  with  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation 
Company,  in  February,  1882,  Mr.  Clark  saw  his 
way  clear  towards  an  active  resumption  of  his  bank- 
ing business,  and,  accordingly,  the  house  was  reor- 
ganized (C.  H.  Clark  and  F.  S.  Kimball  retiring)  in 
January,  1882, — still  under  the  old  name,  by  which 
it  had  been  honorably  known  for  nearly  half  a cen- 
tury. Under  this  reorganization  it  consisted  of 
Edward  W.  Clark,  Sabin  W.  Colton,  Jr.,  E.  W. 
Clark,  Jr.,  J.  Milton  Colton,  Edward  E.  Denniston, 
IL.  M.  Sill, — Clarence  H.  Clark,  Jr.,  becoming  a 
partner  on  January  1,  1884.  Mr.  Clark’s  career, 
while  not  as  conspicuous  as  some  others,  and  pos- 
sessing nothing  of  the  theatric  or  startling,  has  been 
a remarkable  one,  and  has  had  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  finances  of  the  country.  He  has  been  in 
the  banking  business  forty  odd  years,  most  of  the 
time  in  active  capacity,  and  much  of  it  as  senior 
and  head  of  the  house.  He  has  been  a director  of 
the  Fidelity  Insurance,  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Com- 
pany from  its  inception;  was  connected  with  the 
First  National  Bank  for  many  years;  was  also  a 
director  of  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad  Com- 
pany ; is  now  a director  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Nav- 
igation Company,  the  Ohio  River  and  other  railway 
and  coal  companies.  But  the  magnitude  of  his 
business  transactions  cannot  be  realized,  except  by 
those  who  know  the  important  dealings  of  the  house 
in  Government  securities  during  the  war  period.  It 
is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  this  sketch  to  say  that 
in  these  the  firm  doubtless  did  more  than  any  other 
house  in  Philadelphia,  and  highly  advantageous  to 
the  Federal  credit  at  a critical  time.  Mr.  Clark 
politically  was  an  advanced  and  early  Republican  in 
principle  before  the  party  was  formed;  a staunch 
supporter  of  the  Union  cause  and  a consistent  ad- 
herent of  the  party  during  later  periods  of  its  his- 
tory. He  takes  a warm  interest  in  public  affairs, 
and  aids  nearly  all  measures  for  improvement, 
whether  of  the  moral  or  material  kind,  but  seldom 


appears  conspicuously  in  movements  toward  such 
results,  preferring  to  do  his  share  in  the  work 
quietly  and  unobtrusively.  Indeed,  the  force  which 
Mr.  Clark  has  exerted  in  all  affairs,  whether  of  busi- 
ness, or  civil,  or  political  nature,  in  private  or  pub- 
lic interest,  has  always  been  of  the  quiet,  silent,  but 
none  the  less  effective  order.  He  is  known  among 
his  friends  as  a thoughtful,  conservative  man  of  fine 
equipoise  of  temperament,  steadfastness  of  purpose 
in  whatever  he  undertakes,  and  forceful  but  fine 
character.  Mr.  Clark  was  married  July  19,  1855,  to 
Mary  T.  Sill,  of  an  old  Philadelphia  family.  They 
have  six  children. 


CLARENCE  HOWARD  CLARK. 

CLARENCE  HOWARD  CLARK,  brother  of  the 
foregoing,  and  son  of  Enoch  W.  Clark  and  Sarah 
Crawford  Dodge,  was  born  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  April  19, 1833.  His  father,  Mr.  E.  W.  Clark, 
removed  to  Philadelphia  in  the  winter  of  1836,  and 
opened  his  office  as  broker  and  banker , 35  South 
Third  street,  early  in  1837.  C.  H.  Clark  entered  his 
father’s  office  in  the  fall  of  1849,  and  was  admitted 
a member  of  the  firm  on  January  1,  1854.  Mr. 
Clark  was  a member  of  the  first  board  of  directors 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Philadelphia,  the  first 
bank  organized  under  the  National  Banking  Act  : 
and  was  subsequently  elected  President  of  the  bank, 
which  position  he  held  till  July  1,  1873,  when  he 
resigned  the  office  in  order  to  devote  his  entire  time 
to  the  affairs  of  his  firm.  In  1866  Mr.  Clark  organ- 
ized and  became  the  first  President  of  the  Fidelity 
Insurance,  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company  of 
Philadelphia,  holding  that  office  till  the  Hon.  N.  B. 
Browne,  then  the  United  States  Assistant  Treasurer 
of  Philadelphia,  could  retire  from  that  position  to 
take  the  management  of  this  singularly  successful 
corporation.  In  1870  Mr.  Clark  organized  the 
Philadelphia  Warehouse  Company,  and  was  a di- 
rector in  that  corporation  for  several  years.  In  1869 
he  organized  and  became  first  President  of  the 
National  Life  Insurance  Company  of  the  United 
States,  a corporation  chartered  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  remained  President  of  the 
same  till  the  revulsion  of  1873,  wffien  through  the 
failure  of  Jay  Cooke  & Co.,  who  owned  the  majority 
of  the  stock  of  the  corporation,  the  company  passed 
into  the  control  of  other  parties.  In  1880  Mr. 
Clark  purchased,  at  the  sale  by  auction,  the  railroad 
thenlmown  as  the  Atlantic,  Mississippi  & Ohio  R.  R., 
and  organized  what  is  now  known  as  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  R.  R.  Mr.  Clark  retired  from  active  business 
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Jan.  1,  1882,  but  still  retains  his  interest  in  affairs 
generally.  On  the  death  of  the  Hon.  E.  A.  Rollins, 
Mr.  Clark  was  elected  President  of  the  Centennial 
National  Bank,  which  office  he  still  holds.  Mr. 
Clark  has  been  twice  married ; in  1855  to  Amie 
Hampton  Westcott  of  Philadelphia,  who  died  in 
1870  ; and  in  1873  to  Maria  Davis  Motley,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Motley  of  Boston,  Mass.  He  has  two 
sons : one  by  each  marriage. 


CHARLES  MOSELEY  SWAIN. 

CHARLES  MOSELEY  SWAIN,  President  of  the 
City  Trust,  Safe  Deposit  and  Surety  Company,  of 
Philadelphia,  was  born  in  that  city  July  7,  1849. 
His  grandfather,  William  Swain,  was  a native  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  taught  school  for  many 
years  at  Manlius  and  Bath,  dying  in  the  latter  place 
in  1812,  from  illness  contracted  in  the  army  in  the 
war  with  England.  His  father,  William  M.  Swain, 
was  born  at  Manlius,  but  when  seven  years  of  age 
became  a resident  of  Bath,  whither  his  parents  had 
removed.  In  1825,  being  then  sixteen  years  of  age, 
William  M.  Swain  was  apprenticed  to  the  printing 
trade,  under  his  cousin,  James  T.  Wilson,  of  Utica, 
N.  Y.  Later  in  life  he  was  connected,  as  business 
manager,  for  some  years  with  the  New  York  Sun, 
under  Moses  Beach.  Subsequently  he  was  associa- 
ted with  Messrs.  A.  S.  Abell  and  A.  H.  Simmons, 
and  with  them  founded  the  Philadelphia  Public  Led- 
ger in  1836.  The  death  of  Mr.  Simmons  in  1854 
threw  the  management  of  this  popular  journal  upon 
the  shoulders  of  Mr.  Swain  and  his  surviving  part- 
ner, and  jointly  they  carried  it  along  with  great 
success,  conducting  also,  from  1837,  the  Baltimore 
Sun.  Mr.  Swain’s  career  in  journalism  was  a dis- 
tinguished as  well  as  successful  one.  He  was  a man 
of  broad  views  and  unwearying  activity,  and  was 
keenly  alive  to  the  demands  of  the  times.  He  was 
associated  with  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  Amos  Kendall 
and  Col.  R.  M.  Hoe,  of  Hoe  press  fame,  in  the  early 
history  of  the  telegraph,  and  from  1851  to  1858  was 
President  of  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  Co.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Sarah  James,  a native  of  Bath,  England, 
who  came  to  the  United  States  with  her  parents 
when  she  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  is  still  liv- 
ing in  Philadelphia.  In  1864  he  retired  from  his 
connection  with  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  but  retained 
his  interest  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  February  16,  1868.  Charles  Mose- 
ley Swain,  the  son  of  the  foregoing  and  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  received  a careful  education  in  his 
youth.  It  began  in  the  excellent  private  school  for 


children  kept  by  Miss  Jane  Shaw  (who  is  yet  a resi- 
dent of  Philadelphia)  where  he  remained  two  years. 
He  then  spent  three  years  at  Samuel  Allen’s  Friends’ 
School,  at  the  corner  of  Second  and  Pine  streets. 
Next  he  attended  for  a short  time  the  school  presi- 
ded over  by  Eliphalet  Roberts,  at  Eighth  and  Wal- 
nut streets,  quitting  it  to  spend  three  years  in  the 
famous  school  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Faries,  D.D. 
From  here  he  went  to  Crittenden’s  Commercial  Col- 
lege, devoting  one  year  to  the  mastery  of  a special 
business  education.  Finally  he  became  a pupil  of 
Professor  E.  D.  Saunders,  at  Thirty-ninth  street  and 
Powelton  avenue,  taking  a literary  course  of  one 
year,  which  was  completed  in  June,  1867.  In  the 
month  of  October  following  he  entered  the  law 
office  of  Samuel  Hood,  Esq.,  as  a student  of  law. 
The  death  of  his  father,  occurring  early  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  interrupted  his  studies  to  some  extent, 
but  he  returned  to  them  as  soon  as  possible,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
November  25,  1871.  In  anticipation  of  this  event 
he  had  prepared  his  offices,  and  actually  engaged  in 
practice  the  day  following  his  admission.  When  he 
became  of  age  he  took  charge  of  his  father’s  estate 
as  attorney,  and  successfully  settled  the  same.  His 
business  as  a lawyer  was  general,  but  did  not  include 
criminal  cases.  He  was  associate  counsel  for  the 
defendants  in  the  Franklin  Saving  Fund  failure ; 
and  also  in  the  John  S.  Morton  over-issue  stock  case 
in  1877,  which  resulted  in  a plea  of  guilty  and  term  of 
ten  years.  His  active  interest  in  the  latter  case  drew 
upon  him  the  favorable  attention  of  the  directors 
of  the  Market  Street  Railroad,  (against  which  the 
crime  was  committed  by  Morton,  who,  at  the  time, 
was  its  President,)  and  he  was  chosen  a member  of 
the  board.  His  connection  with  this  company  gave 
him  a taste  for  corporation  management,  and  in 
1886  he  abandoned  general  practice  to  devote  him- 
self exclusively  to  this  important  branch  of  profess- 
ional work.  In  1885  he  was  elected  a director  in 
the  American  Academy  of  Music,  at  the  time  that 
Alfred  G.  Baker  sought  to  obtain  control  of  the 
same,  in  which  attempt  he  succeeded  after  a hard 
contest.  Mr.  Swain  was  afterwards  chosen  a mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Academy. 
In  1886  he  was  elected  a director  of  the  Franklin 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  of  the  fire  organizations  in  Phila- 
delphia. In  the  same  year  also  he  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  Electric  Protection  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia, which  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  persons  and  property  from  the  dangers 
and  disasters  consequent  on  the  electric  light  wires 
crossing  telephone  wires,  by  preventing  heavy  cur- 
rents through  the  use  of  patents  which  it  controls. 
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In  November,  1886,  he  became  a director  in  the 
newly  organized  Edison  Electric  Light  Company 
of  Philadelphia,  and  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Board.  In  all  work  of  this  char- 
acter his  services  are  of  high  value,  as  from  his 
early  youth  he  has  had  a decided  taste  for  machin- 
ery and  mechanical  inventions,  and  his  judgment 
in  all  such  matters  is  to  be  relied  upon.  Upon  the 
organization  of  the  City  Trust,  Safe  Deposit  and 
Surety  Company  of  Philadelphia,  September  1, 188G, 
he  was  elected  President.  This  corporation,  which 
occupies  the  elegant  new  building,  No.  927  Chestnut 
street,  already  commands  an  extensive  business,  and 
employs  almost  his  entire  time  and  attention.  In 
1882  Mr.  Swain  took  an  active  part  in  behalf  of  the 
projected  Elevated  Railroad  for  Philadelphia,  and 
eloquently  urged  its  claims  upon  public  attention  at 
a large  meeting  of  citizens  held  at  the  West  Phila- 
delphia Institute.  He  was  appointed  Chairman  of 
the  committee  sent  to  confer  with  the  City  Council 
on  the  subject,  and  addressed  that  body  in  its  be- 
half. In  politics  Mr.  Swain  acted  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  in  1883  was  its  nominee  in  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  against  Wm.  D.  Kel- 
ley. His  personal  popularity  and  strong  hold  on 
the  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens  was  amply  attested 
in  this  canvass  by  the  fact  that,  although  his  nomi- 
nation preceded  the  day  of  election  but  two  weeks, 
he  was  able  to  reduce  his  Republican  opponent’s  ma- 
jority over  previous  elections,  about  fifteen  hundred 
votes.  In  the  ensuing  year  he  was  nominated  in 
the  Twenty-seventh  Ward  for  the  Common  Council 
against  W.  Elwood  Rowan.  Here  again  he  proved 
his  great  personal  strength  by  reducing  the  usual 
Republican  majority  of  about  nineteen  hundred 
votes  to  between  six  and  seven  hundred.  Mr.  Swain 
is  a prominent  member  of  the  Masonic  Order,  and 
has  been  actively  connected  for  some  years  with  the 
Montgomery  Lodge,  No.  19,  in  which  he  has  filled 
all  the  offices  in  rotation,  becoming  Master  in  1886. 
In  1884  he  was  elected  one  of  the  staff  in  the  Ma- 
sonic School  of  Instruction,  and  in  1885-6  was  elec- 
ted and  served  as  President  of  the  school.  In  1887 
he  was  appointed  Junior  Grand  Deacon  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  now 
occupies  that  position.  In  the  various  circles  in 
which  he  moves,  business,  political,  Masonic  and 
social,  he  is  esteemed  for  his  many  sterling  quali- 
ties. Already  noted  for  his  ready  grasp  of  business 
and  political  affairs,  and  for  the  excellency  of  his 
judgment  in  ail  practical  matters,  he  has  before  him 
a career  of  broad  usefulness  to  his  fellow  citizens, 
if  he  cares  to  assume,  and  has  time  to  accept,  the 
responsibilities  of  public  life.  He  married  Novem- 
ber 8,  1870,  Miss  Mary  D.  Smedley,  whose  father 


was  a prominent  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
in  Philadelphia.  There  has  been  three  children  by 
this  union,  two  of  whom — a son  and  a daughter — 
are  living. 


FELIX  R.  BRUNOT. 

HON.  FELIX  R.  BRUNOT,  a prominent  citizen 
and  philanthropist  of  Pittsburgh,  and  for  more  than 
forty  years  connected  with  the  steel  industry  of  that 
city,  was  born  February  7,  1820,  at  the  United 
States  Arsenal,  Newport,  Ky.  His  father,  Col. 
Hilary  Brunot,  was  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  appointed  from  that  State  to  the  United  States 
Military  Academy,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1814. 
At  the  time  of  his  son’s  birth  he  was  temporarily 
stationed  at  Newport  Arsenal,  but  a year  later  was 
ordered  to  Pittsburgh.  Five  years  later  he  retired 
from  the  army  and  purchased  a large  tract  of  land 
covering  the  site  of  the  present  Union  Railway  De- 
pot. He  was  successful  in  his  business  enterprises, 
attained  prominence  in  local  affairs  in  Pittsburgh, 
ano  died  there  March  26, 1872,  in  the  seventy-seventh 
year  of  his  age.  His  eldest  son,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  entered  Jefferson  College,  at  Cannonsburgh, 
when  fourteen  years  of  age.  Having  finished  his 
collegiate  studies  he  engaged  as  a civil  engineer  with 
W.  Milnor  Roberts,  and  was  occupied  in  this  pro- 
fession until  1842,  when  he  became  interested  in  the 
milling  business  at  Rock  Island,  111.,  whither  he  re- 
moved. In  addition  to  this  he  dealt  in  wheat  and 
grain  and  owned  and  managed  a store  at  Camden, 
on  Rock  River,  where  his  mill  was  situated.  The 
business  of  his  mill  proved  very  successful  owing  to 
the  universal  advance  in  the  price  of  breadstuffs 
which  took  place  at  that  period  and  which  was  con- 
sequent, in  part  at  least,  upon  the  famine  in  Ireland. 
In  1847,  finding  himself  in  the  possession  of  a com- 
fortable fortune,  Mr.  Brunot  returned  to  Pittsburgh, 
established  himself  there  permanently  and  invested 
a portion  of  his  wealth  in  the  steel  works  founded 
in  the  following  year  by  the  firm  of  Singer,  Hart- 
mann & Co.,  in  which  he  became  a silent  partner. 
Their  works  were  probably  the  first  on  a large  scale 
established  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  where  about 
seventy  per  cent,  of  all  the  steel  used  in  the  United 
States  is  manufactured.  They  are  among  the  largest 
and  most  perfectly  equipped  in  the  Lhnited  States, 
cover  an  area  of  between  nine  and  ten  acres,  and 
give  employment  to  upwards  of  six  hundred  work- 
men. In  1859  changes  were  made  in  the  firm 
which  in  that  year  took  the  style  of  Singer,  Nimick 
& Co.,  Limited.  Mr.  Brunot’s  connection  with  the 
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business  lias  been  continuous  from  its  foundation  to 
the  present  day.  It  is  said  of  Mr.  Brunot  that  from 
a very  early  period  in  his  life  he  has  evinced  a warm 
interest  in  everything  having  for  its  object  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  public  welfare,  and  that  “there 
has  not  been  a moment  in  his  manhood  in  which  he 
has  not  had  some  benevolent  or  reformatory  interest 
in  hand  or  in  heart.”  An  enthusiastic  believer  in  the 
great  value  of  education  and  the  importance  of  read- 
ing as  a means  of  enlarging  knowledge  and  strength- 
ening character,  he  was  one  of  the  chief  movers 
in  the  work  of  founding  the  Mercantile  Library. 
This  institution,  the  building  of  which  alone  cost  a 
quarter  of  a million  dollars,  is  one  that  has  accom- 
plished no  end  of  good  in  an  educational  way,  and 
it  is  justly  regarded  with  pride  by  every  intelligent 
citizen.  Mr.  Brunot  was  its  President  during  many 
years,  and,  apart  from  his  labors  in  founding  it,  has 
aided  very  materially  in  its  advancement  during  his 
long  connection  with  its  affairs.  He  was  the  pro- 
jector of  Library  Hall  and  is  still  one  of  its  managers. 
In  various  other  avenues  and  fields  of  usefulness, 
Mr.  Brunot  found  more  or  less  scope  for  the  exer- 
cise of  wise  philanthropic  effort,  and,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  he  had  already  made 
for  himself  a name  and  fame  which  without  another 
deed  would  have  long  survived  him.  The  son  of  one 
of  the  nation’s  trained  soldiers  and  by  profession  an 
engineer,  his  services  would  doubtless  have  proved 
of  high  value  in  a military  capacity,  and  such  was  the 
opinion  of  a personal  friend,  high  in  authority,  who 
offered  him  rank  and  military  command  soon  after  the 
breaking  out  of  hostilities.  Mr.  Brunot’s  patriotism 
was  perfectly  equal  to  any  personal  sacrifice  or  risk, 
but  he  knew  his  own  heart  best  and  respectfully  de- 
clined the  high  honor  tendered  him.  Conscious  that 
he  could  accomplish  the  greatest  amount  of  good  by 
devoting  himself  to  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers — a 
duty  for  which  he  was  admirably  fitted  by  nature  and 
the  training  of  his  life — he  determined  to  give  him- 
self up  to  this  work.  His  first  opportunity  came 
with  the  great  battle  of  Shiloh.  The  wail  of  suffer- 
ing that  reached  the  North  from  that  field  of  carnage 
touched  every  heart.  At  Pittsburgh  two  relief  boats 
were  immediately  stocked  with  medicines  and  sup- 
plies ; and  Mr.  Brunot,  who  had  been  among  the 
most  active  in  getting  them  ready,  giving  liberally 
of  his  means  in  procuring  what  was  necessarjq  was 
placed  in  command.  Accompanied  by  a small  band 
of  volunteer  nurses  and  surgeons,  he  moved  with 
his  little  fleet  down  to  the  Tennessee  River,  using 
all  possible  speed,  and  at  Pittsburgh  Landing  began 
his  noble  work.  After  rendering  all  the  aid  in  his 
power  at  this  point,  Mr.  Brunot  took  nearly  four 
hundred  of  the  sick  and  wounded  aboard  his  boats, 


and  returned  to  Pittsburgh.  On  the  way  back  Mr. 
Brunot  was  himself  prostrated  by  his  arduous  labors 
and  actual  contact  with  disease ; and,  suffering  from 
blood  poisoning,  was  confined  to  his  home  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  He  was  no  sooner  up  and  about  again 
than  he  resumed  his  self-appointed  task,  working 
with  all  his  heart  and  energy.  It  was  sufficient  for 
him  to  know  that  his  services  were  required  at  any 
point.  Thither  he  went  with  all  possible  speed, 
perfectly  regardless  of  danger,  being  greatly  aided 
in  his  movements  by  “a  pass  from  Secretary  Stan- 
ton which  allowed  him  to  go  through  the  lines  at 
all  places,  wherever  and  whenever  he  wmuld.” 
Early  in  the  summer  of  1862  Mr.  Brunot  .was  re- 
quested to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a small  corps 
of  volunteer  surgeons,  medical  cadets  and  others, 
organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pittsburgh  San- 
itary  Committee  for  work  at  the  front.  He  gladly 
accepted  the  call,  and  with  some  twenty-five  per- 
sons proceeded  to  the  field.  “They  had  been  en- 
gaged in  their  work  at  Savage  Station  several  weeks 
when  the  battle  of  Gaines’  Mills,  the  first  of  the  great 
seven  days  battle,  was  fought  on  June  27th.  Mc- 
Clellan’s change  of  base  had  commenced.  The 
Union  troops,  where  Mr.  Brunot  and  his  band  were 
stationed,  were  ordered  to  retreat.  Such  was  the 
suffering  about  them  among  the  wounded  that  were 
to  be  abandoned,  that  Mr.  Brunot  could  not  bring 
himself  to  leave,  but  with  eleven  of  his  young  men 
who  would  not  desert  him,  he  stayed  behind  and 
kept  faithfully  on  with  his  work.  When  the  Union 
forces  withdrew,  the  Confederates  took  possession  of 
the  point  where  they  were  located  at  Savage  Station. 
Mr.  Brunot  was  told  he  would  not  be  molested  pro- 
vided he  would  aid  the  men  in  gray  as  well  as  those 
in  blue,  to  which  he  consented.  He  kept  at  his 
work  for  nearly  a week,  when  for  some  reason  of 
their  own  the  rebel  authorities  broke  their  word  and 
took  the  whole  party  prisoners  and  sent  them  to  the 
awful  harborage  of  Libby  prison.  They  were 
thrust  in  with  the  others,  the  only  advantage 
allowed  being  that  Mr.  Brunot  was  treated  as  a 
physician  and  permitted  to  sleep  in  the  room  set 
aside  for  that  class  of  prisoners.  They  were  robbed 
of  their  medicines,  and  of  any  little  appliances  for 
personal  comfort  they  had  about  them.  After  an 
incarceration  of  eight  days,  during  which  he  had 
full  opportunity  to  realize  the  horrors  to  which  the 
Union  prisoners  were  subjected,  Mr.  Brunot  was 
called  out  by  the  authorities  and  told  that  he  was 
to  be  sent  to  Washington  to  negotiate  an  exchange 
of  himself  and  two  of  his  companions  for  the  well 
known  Lawrence  Washington  and  two  prominent 
Southerners  who  had  fallen  into  Federal  hands  under 
grave  circumstances.  A pledge  having  been  ex- 
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acted  from  him  that  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of 
his  mission  he  would  return  to  confinement,  he  was 
despatched  to  the  Capital  by  the  way  of  Petersburg 
and  Fortress  Monroe.  When  admitted  to  Secretary 
Stanton’s  presence  he  said  : “I  came  to  see  if  you 
would  exchange  me  for  a rebel.”  “I  would  give 
nine  of  them  for  you,”  replied  Stanton,  who  was  a 
warm  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Brunot.  But  when 
the  conditions  were  stated  Mr.  Stanton  explained 
that  the  exchange  could  not  be  effected.  He  fur- 
ther said  that  Mr.  Brunot  must  not  think  of  return- 
ing to  Richmond,  as  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned 
in  the  face  of  the  most  explicit  stipulations  between 
the  two  armies  that  men  engaged  in  aiding  and  car- 
ing for  the  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle  should 
not  be  taken  or  held  as  prisoners  of  war.  But  Mr. 
Brunot  had  given  his  word  and  he  was  not  the  man 
to  regard  his  obligation  lightly.  He,  therefore, 
braved  the  anger  of  the  Secretary  and  went  back  to 
Savage  Station,  reporting  the  failure  of  his  mission. 
Fortunately  for  him  the  exchange  commissioners 
were  then  at  that  point  and  his  exchange  was  soon 
effected.  Upon  his  departure  he  received  from  the 
Confederate  officers  a written  attest  that  he  had  kept 
faith  with  them  and  returned  as  agreed.  His  course 
during  the  remainder  of  the  war  was  marked  by 
equal  devotion  to  the  Union  cause.  Whenever  he 
heard  of  a battle  he  proceeded  with  all  despatch  to 
the  place  it  had  occurred  or  was  occurring,  and  was 
unremitting  in  his  efforts  to  succor  those  who  sadly 
needed  his  care.  The  conclusion  of  the  struggle 
found  him  so  debilitated  by  the  arduous  character 
of  his  services  and  the  effect  of  malarial  poisoning 
that  he  was  ordered  to  give  up  everything  and 
betake  himself  to  Europe  as  the  only  chance  of 
recovery.  After  several  month’s  foreign  travel,  in 
which  he  was  attended  by  his  devoted  wife,  he  felt 
a change  for  the  better,  and  in  the  fall  of  1865  he 
returned  to  America.  In  1868,  when  Gen.  Grant, 
then  President,  attempting  to  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Indians,  whom  he  believed  were  not 
always  in  the  wrong,  as  many  asserted,  appointed 
the  famous  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  he 
named  Felix  R.  Brunot,  of  Pittsburgh,  first  on  the 
list.  Mr.  Brunot  was  chosen  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  His  associates  were  Robert  Campbell, 
St.  Louis ; William  Welsh,  Philadelphia ; Nathan 
Bishop,  New  York;  William  E.  Dodge,  New  York; 
John  Y.  Farwell,  Chicago:  George  H.  Stuart,  Phil- 
adelphia; Edward  S.  Tobey,  Boston;  John  D. 
Lang,  Maine,  and  Yincent  Colyer,  New  York,  as 
Secretary.  The  last  named  resigned  soon  after  the 
organization  of  the  Board  and  was  succeeded  by 
Thomas  K.  Cree,  of  Pittsburgh.  Without  compen- 
sation for  their  time  or  services,  and  with  nothing 


from  the  Government  save  transportation,  these  gen- 
tlemen entered  upon  their  mission.  The  purpose  of 
the  creation  of  the  Board  was  very  clear,  and  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a just  conclusion  it  was  necessary  to 
investigate  the  complaints  of  the  Indians  against  the 
white  men  charged  with  duties  towards  them ; and 
also  to  examine  the  supplies  furnished  to  the  red 
men,  which  it  was  alleged  were  grossly  inferior  and 
insufficient.  The  result  bore  out  President  Grant’s 
views  on  the  subject.  Great  good  resulted  from 
the  investigation,  and  for  a few  years  at  least  there 
was  no  record  of  flagrant  outrages.  In  the  prose- 
cution of  this  eminently  philanthropic  work  Mr. 
Brunot  took  the  most  intense  interest.  “ He  spent 
five  summers  in  travelling  among  the  various  tribes 
and  from  post  to  post,  going  into  Wyoming,  Colo- 
rado, California,  Washington,  Oregon  and  Mon- 
tana. He  visited  the  various  tribes,  told  them  of 
his  mission  and  asked  them  to  freely  and  fully  state 
their  complaints.  His  reports,  as  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent, of  their  various  interviews,  with  reproductions 
of  the  speeches  of  the  chiefs  and  head  men,  are  full 
of  an  absorbing  interest.”  Mr.  Brunot  met  many 
distinguished  Indian  chiefs,  and  in  common  with 
his  fellow  Commissioners,  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  justice  of  their  claims.  Unfortunately 
other  interests  at  Washington  conflicted  with  any 
serious  attempt  to  remedy  these  grievances  sub- 
stantially and  permanently;  and  because  it  saw 
that  it  would  never  receive  the  support  which 
should  have  been  extended  to  it,  the  Commission 
resigned.  But  all  the  members  of  it  retained  their 
interest  in  the  Indians  and  did  good  work  in 
their  behalf.  Mr.  Brunot  in  particular  was  active 
“in  season  and  out  of  season,”  in  advocating  their 
cause  and  appealing  for  justice  to  them.  A glance 
at  his  official  reports  will  show  the  basis  of  his 
reasoning  as  well  as  explain  the  methods  by  which 
he  thinks  justice  could  be  done  them,  safely  and 
with  advantage.  Among  these  latter  are  granting 
lands  to  the  Indians  in  severalty,  encouraging  them 
to  work  and  instructing  them  how  to  farm.  He 
disbelieves  in  placing  them  in  charge  of  the  War 
Department,  but  advocates  dealing  with  them  on 
truly  Christian  principles  and  in  a common  sense 
manner.  Two  of  his  sentences  advocating  justice 
to  the  Indian  deserve  to  be  written  in  letters  of 
gold  in  the  H ills  of  Congress.  “ If  National  honor,” 
says  he,  “requires  the  observance  of  National  obli- 
gations entered  into  with  the  strong,  how  much  more 
with  the  weak.  To  repudiate,  either  directly  or  by 
indirection,  our  solemn  treaty  obligations  with  this 
feeble  people  would  be  dishonor,  meriting  the 
scorn  of  the  civilized  world.”  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
no  man  has  ever  more  honestly  performed  a labor 
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delegated  to  him  by  the  National  Government  than 
has  Mr.  Brunot  this  labor  in  connection  with  the 
Indian  grievances.  Although  working  in  such 
broad  fields  of  philanthrophy  as  those  mentioned, 
Mr.  Brunot  is  not  insensible  to  his  obligations  as  a 
citizen  of  Pittsburgh.  On  the  contrary,  he  takes  a 
hearty  interest  in  its  affairs  at  all  times  and  in  many 
ways  has  rendered  valuable  services  to  the  people 
and  to  the  municipality.  In  business  walks  he  is 
as  active  as  he  was  twenty  years  ago  and  holds 
directorships  and  trusteeships  in  a number  of  lead- 
ing corporations,  including  the  Bank  of  Pittsburgh, 
the  Safe  Deposit  Company,  the  Monongahela  Navi- 
gation Company  and  the  Allegheny  Cemetery  Asso- 
ciation. He  is  also  a prominent  director  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Hospital  and  of  the  General 
Hospital  of  Allegheny ; one  of  the  managers  of  the 
Western  University,  and  for  many  years  has  been 
an  active  member  of  St.  Andrews  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  of  Pittsburgh,  of  which  he  is  Senior 
Warden.  His  life  has  been  full  of  good  works — in 
which  he  has  been  ably  counselled  and  assisted  by 
his  devoted  wife,  an  educated  Christian  woman, 
whose  own  deeds  of  kindness  and  charity  would 
require  a volume  to  record — and  there  is  no  disput- 
ing the  fact  that  the  high  honor  in  which  his  name 
is  held  in  all  parts  of  the  Nation  has  been  won  by  a 
series  of  self-sacrificing  and  noble  labors  which 
have  had  few  parallels  in  our  time. 


THOMAS  M.  MARSHALL. 

THOMAS  M.  MARSHALL,  of  Pittsburgh,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  lawyers  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  was  born  in  County  Londonderry, 
Ireland,  Nov.  20,  1819.  His  parents,  James  Mar- 
shall and  Jean  Peebles,  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  in  the  summer  of  1822,  bringing  with  them  a 
family  of  eleven  children — eight  sons  and  three 
daughters — the  subject  of  this  sketch  being  the 
youngest.  After  spending  a little  more  than  a year 
in  Pittsburgh,  Mr.  Marshall  removed  with  his  wife 
and  family  to  Butler  County,  Pennsylvania.  In 
1827  Thomas  returned  to  Pittsburgh  to  enjoy  the 
educational  advantages  which  that  place  possessed 
over  the  country.  His  abode  was  with  his  elder 
brother  James,  under  whom  he  was  brought  up  for 
a mercantile  life,  and  with  whom  he  remained  in 
commercial  pursuits  until  1843,  when  he  relinquished 
his  business  prospects  to  engage  in  the  study  of 
law  in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Shaler,  who 
was  then  the  President-Judge  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  of  the  County  of  Allegheny.  His  legal 


studies  were  pursued  irregularly,  but  he  success- 
fully passed  the  required  examinations,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  184C.  Early  in  life  he  took 
a warm  interest  in  public  affairs.  His  parents  were 
Covenanters — the  extremest  and  most  strict  of  the 
Protestant  sects.  The  teachings  of  his  infancy  and 
youth  were  all  scriptural,  and  his  early  training 
evinced  itself  in  his  uncompromising  hostility  to 
human  slavery.  Actuated  solely  by  principle,  he 
became  a warm,  daring  and  constant  advocate  of 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  in  common  with  the 
members  of  his  family,  he  gave  time,  money  and 
earnest  effort  to  the  work  of  aiding  fugitive  slaves 
through  the  North  to  Canada.  His  labors  in  this 
field  ceased  only  with  the  emancipation.  In  other 
directions  he  has  been  no  less  ardent  and  enthusias- 
tic for  the  cause  of  right  and  justice.  Even  from 
boyhood  he  has  been  distinguished  by  his  open, 
bold  and  frank  advocacy  of  whatever  he  believes  to 
be  right,  never  counting  the  cost  or  inquiring  as  to 
consequences  to  himself.  When  engaging  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  he  at  once  took  position 
as  a fiery,  eloquent  and  impassioned  advocate  of  the 
rights  of  his  clients.  Imbued  with  the  thought  and 
inspiration  that  the  lawyer,  in  taking  the  name  “ ad- 
vocate ” assumed,  in  some  degree,  the  grave  respon- 
sibility of  the  Great  Advocate  of  law  breakers,  he 
has  been  distinguished,  especially  in  criminal 
practice,  as  the  lawyer  for  the  defence,  and  as  such 
is  perhaps  without  a peer  before  a jury.  The  power, 
the  eloquence  and  the  masterful  will  with  which 
he  controls  jurymen  and  influences  verdicts  are 
truly  remarkable.  He  has  been  in  full  practice  for 
over  fifty  years,  and  in  all  that  time  has  never  ac- 
cepted a retainer  against  human  life.  From  boy- 
hood he  has  resolutely  opposed  capital  punishment 
as  inhuman,  unwise,  and  without  the  sanction  of 
right.  Hence,  in  the  trial  of  hundreds  of  homicide 
cases  in  Western  Pennsylvania  and  the  adjoining 
States  he  has  always  appeared  for  the  defence. 
Although  often  solicited  and  tempted  by  offers  of 
large  retainers  to  conduct  the  prosecution,  his  in- 
variable reply  has  been,  “ No,  when  I rest  from  my 
work,  my  children  shall  not  live  upon  the  wages 
earned  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Divine  gift — life.”  Mr. 
Marshall  has  tried  more  cases  termed  “murder 
trials  ” than  any  other  lawyer  in  Pennsylvania.  He 
early  in  practice  established  certain  rules  to  which 
he  has  scrupulously  adhered.  First : That  an  advo- 
cate had  no  right  to  decline  serving  a defendant 
who  made  him  his  first  choice,  fee  or  no  fee.  Sec- 
ond : That  the  poor  and  helpless  had  higher  and 
stronger  claims  upon  the  advocate  than  the  rich  and 
powerful.  Upon  these  rules  he  has  practiced,  with 
what  success  the  records  of  the  courts  will  bear  emi- 
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nent  evidence.  Many  of  liis  most  famous  cases  have 
been  fought  without  fee  or  hope  of  reward.  Of  the 
large  number  of  capital  cases,  approaching  two 
hundred,  in  which  he  has  defended  the  lives  of  liis 
clients,  he  has  lost  but  five.  No  detailed  account  of 
this  extraordinary  practice  can  be  given  here ; it 
must  suffice  to  state  that  he  has  had  the  control  of 
nearly  every  case  of  great  public  interest  tried  in 
Western  Pennsylvania  for  the  last  thirty  years. 
Notwithstanding  his  desire  to  retire  from  active 
practice,  he  is  still  retained  in  nearly  every  case 
where  his  services  can  be  obtained ; for  although 
his  enthusiasm  has  been  modified  by  years,  his  old 
time  earnestness  and  vigor  are  unimpaired.  That 
his  skill  has  not  been  confined  to  criminal  cases  the 
book  of  reports  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania bear  abundant  witness  ; it  being  shown  there- 
in that  his  practice  has  extended  to  all  branches  of 
the  law.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  the 
qualities  and  causes  which  have  rendered  Mr.  Mar- 
shall eminent  and  successful  as  a lawyer.  As  a jury 
lawyer  for  many  years  he  has  been  distinguished 
among  his  brethren.  His  success  with  juries  may 
be  rightly  described  as  phenomenal,  and  is  the  won- 
der and  admiration  of  his  younger  brethren,  and 
frequently  the  disgust  of  the  Court.  The  secret  of 
his  power  with  a jury  is  still  a secret.  Possibly  the 
most  potent  element  is  in  his  modes  of  address  and 
argument.  He  never  flatters  a jury.  He  never  as- 
sumes superior  knowledge.  He  never  speaks  for 
himself — always  for  his  cause.  He  enters  the  jury 
box  without  warning  to  the  jurors.  His  manner 
of  opening  is  so  quiet,  simple  and  unobtrusive, 
that  the  “twelve”  are  frequently  thrown  off 
their  guard,  and  then  the  opportunity  of  the 
lawyer  is  improved.  Another  superior  advan- 
tage Mr.  Marshall  possesses  is  his  great  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  his  acquaintance  with  the  secret 
springs  of  human  action.  In  the  choice  of  jurors 
his  wise  caution  has  long  been  known  to  the  pro- 
fession. Above  all  things  he  possesses  the  power  of 
making  a jury  believe  in  the  advocate’s  earnest, 
honest  conviction  of  the  truth  of  his  utterances. 
The  career  of  Mr.  Marshall  as  a lawyer  is  almost 
without  parallel,  for  he  entered  upon  it  without 
special  advantages  of  educational  culture,  being  in 
no  sense  “ college  bred.”  At  the  outset  he  plunged 
into  an  extensive  and  absorbing  practice  that  pre- 
vented the  quiet  study  and  digest  of  student  read- 
ing which  is  generally  so  essential  to  the  make-up 
of  a successful  lawyer.  From  the  day  of  his  ad- 
mission to  the  bar  he  has  been  in  constant  contact 
with  the  oldest  and  ablest  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession, and  he  has  won  his  proud  position  in  the 
strife  of  intellectual  battle.  Many  of  the  younger 


members  of  the  bar  imagine  from  the  readiness 
with  which  he  takes  hold  of  a case  that  he  tries 
without  preparation.  This  is  a great  mistake  on 
their  part.  No  man  works  harder.  Even  now, 
when  nearly  “ three  score  and  ten,”  he  does  not  hes- 
itate to  give  all  the  night  to  the  consideration  and 
preparation  of  a case,  that  he  may  be  effectively 
prepared  for  the  next  day’s  conflict.  Gifted  with  a 
wonderful  memory,  he  makes  no  notes  of  testimony, 
yet  he  has  every  fact  of  the  case  on  trial  under  in- 
stant and  ready  command.  The  official  reporter  of 
the  court  hesitates  before  he  differs  with  Mr.  Mar- 
shall’s memory  of  the  testimony  of  a witness  ; and 
in  many  instances  the  verity  of  memory  has  been 
more  than  equal  to  the  reporter’s  notes.  This  facil- 
ity of  memory  in  connection  with  other  character- 
istics of  Mr.  Marshall  has  occasionally  led  to  un- 
pleasant feelings.  Mr.  Marshall  is  no  respecter  of 
persons.  The  judge  upon  the  bench  is  as  likely  to 
be  criticised  as  any  other  person.  The  most  self-im- 
portant citizen,  clothed  with  wealth  and  social  im- 
portance, when  he  lends  the  presence  of  his  great- 
ness in  court  as  a witness  or  party,  is  most  likely 
to  leave  with  a fracture  in  his  self-estimation,  if  he 
is  adverse  to  the  interests  of  Mr.  Marshall’s  client. 
Mr.  Marshall  early  engaged  in  political  life.  From 
1838  to  1880  no  political  contest  has  been  waged  in 
which  he  has  not  borne  a full  and  earnest  part.  An 
anti-slavery  advocate  from  instinct  and  education, 
a Republican  from  the  birth  of  the  organization, 
his  political  services  have  been  in  constant  demand 
by  his  party.  All  through  Pennsylvania  and  also  in 
the  neighboring  States  his  voice  has  been  heard  in 
the  impassioned  advocacy  of  his  political  convic- 
tions. No  man  has  a larger  or  more  intense  com- 
mand of  an  audience.  Full  of  ready  wit  and  a 
master  of  repartee,  he  makes  short  work  of  any 
adversary  whose  misfortune  it  is  to  interrupt  him. 
His  power  as  a platform  orator  lies,  doubtless,  in 
the  intense  conviction  of  the  speaker,  the  daring  of 
his  character,  and  the  wonderful  passion  of  his 
oratory.  Probably  no  man  in  Pennsylvania  has  so 
often  been  before  the  people  as  a political  and  pop- 
ular orator.  His  fame  as  a speaker  is  such  that 
waiting  crowds  attend  his  appearance  on  any  ros- 
trum. For  many  years  he  was  the  political  idol  of 
his  party.  In  1872  he  espoused  the  candidacy  of 
Horace  Greeley  for  the  Presidency.  That  was  the 
last  campaign  into  which  he  threw  heart  and  soul. 
Mr.  Marshall  has  never  sought  office.  In  fact  he 
has  persistently  declined  it,  for  his  nomination  would 
have  been  equivelant  to  an  election,  so  great  is  the 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  fellow-citizens, 
irrespective  of  party.  The  people  of  Allegheny 
County  and  Western  Pennsylvania  would  have  read- 
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ily  bestowed  upon  him  almost  any  office  in  their 
gift,  but  he  has  steadily  and  resolutely  refused  po- 
litical preferment.  He  was  urged  to  accept  Con- 
gressional honors,  and  in  1868  he  was  presented  as 
a candidate  for  United  States  Senator,  but  in  neither 
instance  would  he  permit  the  use  of  his  name.  In 
1882  he  was  a delegate  to  the  Republican  State  Con- 
vention of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  interest  of  his 
nephew,  Major  A.  M.  Brown,  of  Pittsburgh,  who 
was  then  a candidate  for  the  office  of  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Brown  failed  to  receive  the 
nomination,  but  the  convention,  in  an  outburst  of 
passionate  enthusiasm,  nominated  Mr.  Marshall  as 
a candidate  for  Congressman-at-large.  The  repre- 
sentation of  the  Keystone  State  without  the  irksome 
obligations  of  a local  constituency,  was  probably  as 
severe  a test  as  Mr.  Marshall’s  principles  could  be 
put  to,  but  they  stood  the  ordeal  easily.  Rising  in 
his  place  in  the  convention  Mr.  Marshall,  repeating 
what  he  had  so  frequently  before  declared,  that 
under  no  circumstances  would  he  accept  public 
office,  declined  the  nomination.  But  the  conven- 
tion was  determined  that  he  should  run,  and  after 
nominating  him  it  adjourned  in  the  excitement  of 
the  moment,  without  completing  all  the  details  of 
its  business.  There  was  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Marshall’s 
election  by  a large  majority.  The  leading  men  of 
the  party  all  sought  to  induce  him  to  accept,  and 
had  he  permitted  his  name  on  the  ticket  the  “ inde- 
pendent ” movement  in  the  Republican  party  in  that 
campaign  would  most  likely  have  resulted  in 
naught.  But  he  was  resolute.  He  declined  to  run. 
The  Republican  party  was  defeated,  Mr.  Pattison 
being  elected  Governor  over  General  Beaver.  Mr. 
Marshall’s  near  friends — who  alone  knew  the  mo- 
tives which  prompt  him  so  persistently  to  decline  all 
public  office — declare  that  they  are  alike  honorable 
to  his  head  and  heart,  and  characteristic  of  the  man. 
Enjoying  one  of  the  largest  and  most  lucrative 
practices  ever  granted  to  a lawyer,  Mr.  Marshall 
has  not  amassed  a large  fortune.  He  has  been  the 
recipient  of  many  large  fees,  and  with  ordinary 
business  care  he  would  be  rich,  but  his  heart,  hand 
and  pocket — like  those  of  his  illustrious  country- 
man, Oliver  Goldsmith — have  always  been  wide  open 
to  the  suffering,  the  sorrowing  and  the  scantily 
supplied.  The  social  life  of  Mr.  Marshall  has  been 
singularly  happy.  He  has  been  twice  married. 
His  first  wife,  Miss  Ellen  Algeo,  living  but  a few 
years,  in  1858  he  married  Miss  Mary  M.  Patterson, 
the  daughter  of  Sheriff  Patterson,  of  Pittsburgh. 
This  marriage  was  a great  social  event,  both  in  its 
manner  and  surroundings.  The  groom,  a brilliant 
man  of  the  world,  was  thirty-eight ; the  bride,  just 
home  from  six  years  of  seminary  life,  but  seven- 


teen. The  devotion  of  their  lives  to  each  other  was 
known  to  all.  Mrs.  Marshall  died  in  1880,  leaving 
five  living  children,  upon  whom  the  father  has  since 
lavished  his  affections.  Mr.  Marshall  is  to-day,  not- 
withstanding his  sixty  odd  years,  a fine  specimen 
of  intellectual  and  physical  vigor  ; he  is  nearly  six 
feet  in  height,  and  as  erect  in  body  as  he  is  alert  in 
mind.  His  wide  fame  as  a lawyer  secures  him  more 
than  full  professional  employment.  He  may  not 
have  gathered  up  his  earnings  into  great  riches,  but 
he  holds  a prouder  and  more  satisfactory  possession 
in  the  respect  and  love  of  his  associates  and  juniors 
at  the  bar,  and  of  hundreds  of  the  poor  and  needy 
who  think  of  him  as  a friend,  a counsellor  and  a 
brother.  The  conscious  possessor  of  wonderful 
physical  power,  he  has  never  spared  himself  in 
action.  It  may  be  said  that  no  occasion  has  oc- 
curred in  his  profession  when  he  was  not  ready  for 
battle.  As  was  said  of  him  by  a learned  judge — 
“ It  is  impossible  to  measure  that  man.  The  unex- 
pected is  always  within  his  reach.”  No  matter  how 
plain  and  clear  the  law  may  appear  against  his 
cause,  he  has  a way  and  an  answer.  A text  from  the 
Book  of  Books  has,  on  occasion,  been  brought 
to  the  rescue  ; and  an  answer  is  never  wanting  to 
the  clearest  proposition.  Mr.  Marshall  has  recently 
visited  Europe  as  a needed  relaxation  from  the 
pressure  of  business  cares  and  responsibilities. 


THOMAS  MacKELLAK. 

Few  men  have  exhibited  greater  versatility,  or  a 
more  marked  union  of  great  business  ability  with 
high  literary  powers  than  Thomas  MacKellar,  head 
of  the  MacKellar,  Smiths  & Jordan  Company,  (other- 
wise known  as  the  Johnson  Type  Foundry,  one  of  the 
most  important  and  celebrated  in  the  world,)  but 
more  widely  famed  as  printer,  author,  poet  and 
especially  hymn  writer,  than  as  the  head  of  the 
great  manufacturing  house.  He  was  born  in  New 
lTork  city,  August  12,  1812,  of  a mixed  stock 
composed  of  Scotch,  Dutch,  Huguenot  and  English 
strains  of  blood,  and  among  his  ancestors  were 
some  of  the  earliest  of  the  Holland  pioneers  to 
the  island  of  Manhattan,  one  of  them  upon  the 
maternal  side  being  the  second  man  whose  mar- 
riage was  recorded  in  the  archives  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church  of  New  York,  the  date  being 
1644.  When  fourteen  years  old  he  was  employed  in 
the  office  of  The  New  York  Spy,  and  learned 
there  the  art  of  setting  type.  On  the  demise  of  the 
journal  he  obtained  employment  in  the  great  pub- 
lishing house  of  J.  & J.  Harper,  where  by  the  time 
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he  had  reached  his  seventeenth  year  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  position  of  a proof-reader.  A year 
later  he  lost  his  father  and  mother,  and  the  support 
of  the  remaining  family  principally  devolved  upon 
him.  He  was  for  a time  engaged  in  an  attempt  to 
gain  an  inheritance  rightly  belonging  to  him,  but 
unattainable  save  through  long,  tedious  and  expen- 
sive litigation,  and,  finally  becoming  convinced  that 
the  task  would  be  an  unprofitable,  if  not  an  improb- 
able one,  he  decided  to  work  for  a fortune  of  his 
own,  a course  to  which  he  was  advised  by  his 
Quaker  lawyer,  one  Clark,  who  undoubtedly  rea- 
soned wisely.  lie  came  to  Philadelphia  on  May  1st, 
as  a thoroughly  skilled  printer,  and  assumed  the 
position  of  proof-reader  in  the  type  and  stereotype 
office  of  Messrs.  Johnson  & Smith.  His  valuable 
qualities  were  specially  recognized  by  Lawrence 
Johnson,  the  head  of  the  firm,  who  made  him  fore- 
man of  the  department  in  which  were  comprised  the 
composing  rooms  and  stereotype  foundry.  Twelve 
years  after  his  arrival  he  was  taken  into  the  house 
as  a partner,  the  style  of  the  house  then  becoming 
L.  Johnson  & Co.  In  1856  he  started  The 
Typographic  Advertiser,  which  under  his  own 
editorial  management  became  an  authority  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  trade,  and  an  unrivalled 
example  of  the  excellance  of  the  “ art  preservative 
of  all  arts.”  About  this  time  his  health  having  be- 
come impaired  through  excessive  application  to 
business,  and  by  reason  also  of  the  death  of  his  old- 
est daughter,  he  removed  his  residence  to  German- 
town to  secure  the  beneficial  effects  of  fresh  air  and 
quiet.  In  1860  Mr.  Johnson  died  and  the  surviving 
partners  formed  a new  firm,  adding  the  name  of  Peter 
A.  Jordan,  under  the  style  of  MacKellar,  Smith  & Jor- 
dan, the  establishment  being  named  “ The  Johnson 
Type  Foundry,”  in  honor  of  the  deceased  partner. 
From  the  time  that  Mr.  MacKellar  was  associated 
with  this  house  it  has  constantly  increased  in  the 
magnitude  of  its  transactions  until,  at  the  present 
time,  it  is  regarded  the  leading  house  in  its  line  in  the 
world.  The  specimen  book,  showing  the  numerous 
varieties  of  type  made  in  the  foundry,  were  arranged 
by  Mr.  MacKellar,  and  were  published  to  the  extent 
of  three  thousand  copies  at  an  expense  of  about 
forty  thousand  dollars.  The  book  is  a superb  quarto, 
which  years  ago  sold  at  fifty  dollars  per  copy,  and, 
which  will  doubtless  in  future  years  be  largely 
sought  for  by  the  bibliographer,  as  well  as  the 
printer  who  has  the  love  of  the  art  at  heart.  Mr. 
MacKellar  also  wrote  the  treatise  on  practical  print- 
ing, which  has  reached  its  sixteenth  edition — a work 
which  contains  a great  amount  of  historical  and 
practical  information,  and  is  valuable  to  authors 
and  publishers,  as  well  as  printers.  Mr.  Mac- 
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Kellar  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his 
connection  with  the  Johnson  Type  Foundry  in 
1883,  and  was  upon  that  occasion  presented  with 
a massive  silver  vase,  embellished  with  designs  ap- 
propriate to  the  art  which  he  had  followed.  Not 
long  after  this  testimonial  from  the  employees  of 
the  house  of  which  he  was  the  head,  he  secured  an 
honor  from  an  entirely  different  source  and  in  rec- 
ognition of  his  general  accomplishments  and  literary 
attainments.  This  was  the  conferring  upon  him  of 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wooster,  Ohio.  Our  subject  had  in 
early  life  strong  literary  tastes,  and  these  being 
nourished  by  choice  and  by  his  constant  con- 
nection with  a business  leading  by  natural  channels 
to  study  and  the  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  com- 
position, gave  him  great  facility  in  the  expression 
of  his  thoughts,  especially  in  material  form. 
He  became  a graceful  poet,  and  was  particularly 
happy  in  songs  of  the  heart  and  of  home  and  heaven, 
as  was  natural  perhaps  for  one  of  his  happy  domes- 
tic life  and  tender  feeling,  combined  with  reveren- 
tial love  of  the  Christian  religion.  This  outcome  of 
his  intellect  and  aspirations  seemed  to  be  sponta- 
neous, and  the  result  simply  of  long  dwelling,  hidden 
force  in  that  direction.  His  poetry  is  all  marked  by 
easy  flow  of  thought  and  word,  and  is  of  the  order 
which  to  the  reader  appears  unlabored.  Most  of  it 
breathes  the  atmosphere  of  home,  of  the  happy  do- 
mestic circle,  tenderness  and  holiness,  yet  in  some 
of  his  verse  Mr.  MacKellar  exhibits  a lively  though 
delicate  and  peculiar  fancy,  which  might,  had  he 
pursued  it,  made  his  name  famous  in  other  than  the 
hymnal  vein,  in  which  he  had  his  chief  success. 
His  first  production,  “ The  Sleeping  Wife,”  was 
published  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  and  his 
metrical  compositions  of  a later  date  were  printed 
broadcast  in  the  papers  of  the  United  States,  win- 
ning for  him  both  the  admiration  and  (by  reason  of 
their  heart-touching  qualities)  the  love  of  millions 
of  readers.  He  published  several  volumes  of  poems, 
“Dropping  from  the  Heart,”  “ Tani’s  Fortnight 
Ramble  ” and  “ Lines  to  the  Gentle  and  the  Loving,” 
which  in  later  years  he  revived  and  compiled  with 
other  writings  under  the  title  of  “ Rhymes  Atween- 
times.”  He  has  since  published  a work  containing  his 
hymns  and  metrical  psalms — all  of  which  are  marked 
by  their  deep  religious  feeling,  and  fine,  flowing  ex- 
pression. Mr.  MacKellar  was  for  many  years  an 
elder  of  the  old  Pine  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
has  latterly  held  the  same  position  at  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Germantowu.  One  of  the  earliest 
mission  schools  in  one  of  the  most  degraded  neigh- 
borhoods of  Philadelphia  was  started  under  his 
supervision,  and  for  a long  period  he  was  an  active 
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worker  in  the  improvement  of  the  lower — in  fact 
the  lowest — elements  of  the  populace,  and  is  believed 
to  have  accomplished  great  good  in  that  field.  For 
twenty-five  years  he  was  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bible  Society,  and  during  that 
time  wrote  its  annual  reports.  In  the  business 
world  he  ranks  among  the  most  prominent.  He  is 
President  or  member  of  various  societies, — trade, 
historical,  scientific,  artistic,  social  and  benevolent, 
as  well  as  director  in  several  financial  institutions. 
In  fact,  Mr.  MacKellar  is  fully  abreast  of  the  times, 
and  identified  with  almost  every  institution  having 
as  its  aim  the  advancement  of  the  public  in  matters 
of  words  or  material  enrichment.  Our  subject  was 
married  in  1834  to  Miss  Eliza,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Ross,  an  old  Scotch-Irisli  Presbyterian  of  Philadel- 
phia. She  died  in  1871.  Two  sons  and  eight  daugh- 
ters were  the  offspring  of  the  union,  and  one  son 
and  four  daughters  are  still  living. 


JOHN  LUCAS. 

JOHN  LUCAS,  one  of  the  representative,  active 
and  progressive  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  having  very 
extensive  interests  as  a manufacturing  chemist,  and 
whose  painters’  and  printing  ink  manufactures, 
colors  and  paints  have  a world  wide  reputation, 
was  born  at  Stone,  Staffordshire,  England,  Novem- 
ber 34,  1823.  He  is  the  oldest  son  of  Thomas  Lucas, 
and  was  named  after  an  ancestor  who  resided  at 
Ashbourn,  Derbyshire,  and  was  an  intimate  friend 
and  companion  of  the  celebrated  angler,  Izaak  Wal- 
ton. Our  subject  received  a liberal  education  at 
Fieldplace  Commercial  Academy,  and  afterwards 
spent  some  time  in  the  store  and  counting  room  of 
his  father,  who  was  a grocer  and  tea  dealer,  but 
finding  mercantile  life  distasteful  he  took  up  the 
study  of  agricultural  chemistry,  in  which  (and  its 
kindred  branches),  his  progress  was  so  marked, 
that  to  it  he  may  be  said  to  owe  his  success  as  a 
manufacturer.  In  1844,  desirous  of  knowing  some- 
thing of  the  advantages  offered  the  business  man  in 
America,  he  determined  to  visit  the  United  States 
and  Canada  before  selecting  his  future  home.  He 
was  so  well  pleased  with  the  varied  inducements 
which  the  former  country  held  out  to  the  industri- 
ous and  energetic  that  he  made  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  emigrating  and  becoming  an 
American  citizen.  He  finally  left  the  “ old  coun- 
try” early  in  1849,  located  in  Philadelphia,  and 
with  that  promptness  which  has  characterized  him 
through  all  of  his  life,  entered  at  once  (in  the  month 
of  March)  into  the  business  of  an  importer  of  white 


lead,  paints  and  colors,  and  of  the  raw  materials 
used  in  their  manufacture,  representing  several 
large  European  houses.  His  first  store  was  at  33 
North  Front  street,  selling  exclusively  to  the  dealer 
and  manufacturer.  Desiring  to  form  an  intelligent 
and  practical  idea  of  the  absolute  wants  of  the  trade, 
he  opened  a general  painters’  supply  store  on 
Fourth  street  above  Arch,  which  was  then,  as  now, 
the  chief  distributing  centre  of  paints.  By  this 
means  he  learned  the  actual  requirements  of  the 
practical  painter  and  found  that  one  of  the  most 
important  of  them  was  a good  green  paint  in  lieu  of 
the  Paris  or  arsenical  green,  very  deficient  in  body, 
and  injurious  to  those  using  it.  Here  his  knowl- 
edge of  chemistry  was  of  immense  service  to  him, 
and  after  careful  experimenting  he  succeeded  in 
producing  green  pigments,  which  admirably  served 
the  purpose,  known  as  Swiss  and  Imperial  French 
Greens,  and  secured  patents  on  improved  machinery 
for  manufacturing  the  same.  In  the  year  1852  he 
concentrated  his  two  establishments  at  130  Arch 
street,  and  for  the  purpose  of  extending  his  business 
took  into  partnership  Joseph  Foster,  a relative,  who 
was  an  old  and  experienced  color  manufacturer, 
and  at  about  the  same  time  purchased  a tract  of 
land  on  the  head  waters  of  Coopers  Creek,  an  afflu- 
ent of  the  historic  Delaware.  This  land,  which  was 
destined  to  be  the  site  of  the  flourishing  village  of 
Gibbsboro,  had  been  made  the  scene  of  some  im- 
provements more  than  a century  and  a half  ago, 
and  an  old  mill  stood  there  when  Mr.  Lucas  became 
the  owner  of  the  property.  The  chief  value  of  the 
purchase  to  the  manufacturer,  however,  lay  in  the 
quality  of  the  water  of  two  handsome  lakes,  cover- 
ing many  acres,  which  feed  the  creek.  The  pro- 
prietor found  this  water  to  be  entirely  free  from 
lime  and  iron  salts,  an  absolute  necessity  for  pro- 
ducing unchangeable  colors.  The  now  celebrated 
Swiss  and  Imperial  French  Greens,  which  have 
revolutionized  the  green  trade,  were  rendered  pos- 
sible through  this  phenomenally  fine  water,  and 
Mr. . Lucas’  knowledge  of  chemistry.  For  a time 
the  lakes  gave  ample  supply  for  water  power  and 
manufacturing  purposes,  but  the  water  wheel  had 
soon  to  give  place  to  steam,  and  now  the  water 
supply  is  drawn  upon  mostly  for  the  purpose  of 
making  “dry”  and  “pulp”  colors.  The  works 
were  enlarged  in  1852,  and  from  time  to  time  each 
year  up  to  the  present,  as  the  demands  for  the  pro- 
ducts were  increased,  and  to  the  list  of  colors  man- 
ufactured were  added  all  of  those  formerty  im- 
ported, and  one  of  the  most  complete  varnish  plants 
was  completed  in  1887.  Mr.  Foster  was  succeeded 
as  a partner  by  William  H.  Lucas,  a brother  of  the 
founder,  in  1857,  and  upon  him  devolved  the  entire 
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charge  of  the  sales  and  financial  department,  thus 
giving  the  senior  partner  the  long  desired  oppor- 
tunity to  devote  his  whole  attention  to  the  chemical 
and  manufacturing  departments.  In  1863  the  city 
store,  warehouse  and  extensive  offices  were  located 
at  the  present  site,  141  and  143  North  Fourth  street, 
and  322  to  330  Race  street,  the  building,  which  also 
runs  through  to  Hillsdale  street,  being  in  the  form 
of  an  “L.”  The  whole  forms  a collection  of  build- 
ings larger  than  any  other  in  Philadelphia,  devoted 
exclusively  to  storage  and  office  purposes,  in  con- 
ducting a paint,  varnish  and  glass  business  (the 
latter,  although  not  a new  department,  having  been 
greatly  enlarged  in  the  past  six  or  seven  years). 
The  office  force  is  large  and  cosmopolitan  in  char- 
acter, correspondence,  conversation  and  business 
being  carried  on  in  any  of  the  commercial  languages 
of  the  world,  and  all  of  the  modern  appliances  for 
the  despatch  of  business  being  freely  used.  A store 
and  office  were  established  in  New  York  at  No.  22 
West  Broadway  in  1869,  but  the  increase  of  busi- 
ness necessitated  the  removal  to  the  present  location, 
No.  89  Maiden  Lane,  corner  of  Gold  street,  in  1877  ; 
and  there  a full  line  of  the  productions  of  the  house 
are  now  kept,  enabling  the  filling  of  orders  with  as 
much  promptness  in  the  American  metropolis  as  in 
Philadelphia.  Returning  to  the  manufacturing 
department,  which,  as  has  been  intimated,  has  for 
years  been  under  the  personal  control  of  John 
Lucas,  it  may  be  remarked  that  its  progress  has 
been  unceasing  and  almost  phenomenal  in  the  his- 
tory of  manufactures  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity. 
Besides  his  triumph  in  producing  the  new  greens, 
“Swiss”  and  “Imperial  French,”  which  revolu- 
tionized the  trade,  he  has  organized  many  other 
exceedingly  useful  articles.  The  perfection  to 
which  he  has  brought  the  white  oxide  of  zinc 
through  long  continued  and  careful  chemical  exper- 
imenting, may  be  understood  when  we  state  that 
the  best  judges  of  the  article  have  pronounced  it  to 
be  not  only  the  best  made  in  the  country,  but  equal 
to  any  of  foreign  manufacture,  not  excepting  the 
world-renowned  Vieille  Montagne  Company’s  pro- 
duction. The  pulp  steel,  Chinese  and  laundry 
blues,  and  primrose  chrome  yellows  have  super- 
seded the  English  and  French  makes,  and  are  now 
used  by  all  the  leading  paper  hanging  manufac- 
turers in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Lucas  first  took 
out  letters  patent  for  the  better  class  of  colors — 
those  used  by  paper  makers — in  October,  1870.  In 
1872  he  obtained  a patent  for  preparing  the  well 
known  “tinted  glass  and  pure  linseed  oil  liquid 
paints,”  and  in  1878  patented  an  improved  process 
for  corroding  and  manufacturing  white  lead,  also 
sundry  improvements  in  paint  mills  and  “mixers.” 


His  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  mechanics  has 
been  the  means  of  bringing  about  great  improve- 
ments in  processes  and  apparatus,  and  the  great 
manufactory  at  Gibbsboro,  perhaps  the  best 
equipped  for  the  purpose  in  the  world,  and  cer- 
tainly in  the  United  States,  contains  much  machin- 
ery which  the  proprietor  originated.  Year  after 
year  he  has  added  to  his  landed  possessions  about 
the  Gibbsboro  works,  with  a view  of  securing  con- 
trol of  the  water  supply  and  its  surroundings,  and 
thus  maintaining  its  purity;  and  the  works  them- 
selves have  undergone  frequent  enlargement.  Five 
sons  of  the  founder,  John  T.,  William  E.,  James 
F.,  Albert  and  Harry  S.,  now  fill  positions  in  the 
different  departments  of  the  manufacturing  and 
sales  business  of  this  extensive  house;  Albert,  a 
graduate  of  Yale  and  until  lately  a special  student 
at  Berlin  and  Strasbourg,  and  Harry  S.  being  in 
special  charge  of  the  chemical  and  varnish  depart- 
ments and  laboratory,  which,  as  may  be  imagined, 
are  a very  important  adjunct  of  the  manufactory. 
Mr.  Lucas’  large  land  purchases  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  manufactory  have  served  a second  and 
valuable  purpose,  which  redounds  to  the  advantage 
of  his  numerous  employees.  He  has  been  enabled 
to  sell,  to  such  of  them  as  wish  to  locate  in  the 
vicinity,  building  lots  or  tracts  of  land  on  a most 
liberal  system  of  advances  and  easy  payments,  and 
any  employee  who  is  so  disposed  can,  in  a few 
years,  provide  himself  with  a house  and  many  com- 
forts and  pleasant,  beautiful  surroundings  at  a cost 
scarely  felt.  The  interests  of  those  engaged  in  the 
establishment  have  always  been  one  of  the  aims  of 
the  proprietor,  and  both  he  and  his  estimable  wife 
have  done  much  for  their  well-being  and  the  general 
good  of  the  community.  In  the  broadest  and  full- 
est sense  of  the  term  Mr.  Lucas  is  an  American 
citizen,  and  he  has  been  unequivocally  such  since 
the  time  he  took  out  his  naturalization  papers. 
Nobody  has  ever  been  in  doubt  as  to  which  side  of 
an  important  question  of  politics  or  public  policy  or 
morals  he  stood  upon,  and  no  one  could  have  ever 
accused  him  of  lukewarmness  in  any  interest  of  his 
adopted  country  or  city.  He  has  been  identified 
with  every  National  movement,  and  an  enthusiastic 
promoter  of  every  important  project  for  Philadel- 
phia’s material  and  moral  advancement,  his  activity 
in  this  line  being  such  as  should  put  to  the  blush 
many  who  seemingly  think  “it  takes  generations  of 
residence  in  the  land  to  make  an  American  citizen 
or  a true  Philadelphian.  No  doubt  we  are  the 
people,  for  our  fathers  and  our  grandfathers  lived 
here  before  us  in  the  days  when  the  city  extended 
only  from  the  Delaware  to  Seventh  street.”  When 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion  broke  out  he  threw  all  of 
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his  energy,  inspired  by  love  of  right  and  justice, 
into  the  support  of  the  Union  cause,  and  was  per- 
sonally active  in  organizing,  drilling  and  equipping 
volunteers  for  the  army.  He  has  been  for  some 
years  a director  of  the  Camden  and  Atlantic  Rail- 
road Company,  and  was  its  President  in  1876  and 
1877.  He  is  one  of  the  largest  shippers  upon  its 
line,  and  he  has  also  taken  a warm  interest  in  the 
development  of  the  sea-sliore  city  at  its  eastern  ter- 
minus. Of  the  recently  advanced  colossal  progress 
of  an  underground  freight  and  passenger  railway  in 
Philadelphia,  known  as  the  Metropolitan  Scheme, 
he  was  one  of  the  originators  and  most  enthusiastic 
and  persistent  advocates.  He  is  a firm  believer  in 
the  ultimate  realization  of  this  gigantic  scheme,  and 
of  its  commercial  aggrandizement  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  As  recently  as  April,  1888,  he  made 
prominent  mention  of  it  in  an  exceedingly  practical 
and  eloquent  speech  on  the  needs  of  the  city,  deliv- 
ered at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  St.  George’s 
Society.  In  the  manufacturing  and  mercantile 
community  Mr.  Lucas  represents  and  embodies  a 
great  power,  and  his  name  stands  as  a synonym  for 
honesty  and  integrity,  while  among  the  people  gen- 
erally he  is  admired  and  respected  as  a staunch 
friend  of  right  and  progress.  Socially  he  is  genial 
and  affable,  and  brings  into  the  circles  in  which  he 
moves  the  stimulus  of  strength,  versatility,  broadly 
scholastic  tastes  and  general  culture.  He  is  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Union  League,  Manufac- 
turers’ Club,  the  St.  George  and  Albion  Societies, 
and  other  well  known  organizations  of  a generally 
similar  character.  The  marriage  of  Mr.  Lucas 
occurred  while  he  was  still  a young  man,  but  not 
until  he  felt  safely  started  upon  the  road  to  at  least 
a moderate  prosperity.  He  was  united,  upon  Sep- 
tember 6,  1854,  with  Harriet  Annie  Bown  (born 
May  27,  1836),  only  daughter  of  Abraham  and  Ellen 
Bown,  both  of  Philadelphia,  but  natives  of  Eng- 
land. They  have  been  the  parents  of  fifteen  chil- 
dren, twelve  of  whom  are  living,  eight  sons  and 
four  daughters,  viz.,  John  Thomas,  William  Ed- 
ward, James  Foster,  Albert,  Harry  Spencer,  Joseph 
Wilson,  Robert  Suddards,  Barton,  Harriet  Annie 
(Mrs.  Charles  A.  Potter),  Ellen  Bown,  Elizabeth 
Sanders  and  Frances  Ethel.  Mrs.  Lucas  has,  in 
woman’s  domain,  very  much  the  same  kind  of 
activity  and  kindliness  which  are  characteristic  of 
her  husband,  and  has  been  a marked  force  in 
various  humane  and  charitable  causes.  She  was 
instrumental  in  building  the  Episcopal  Church — St. 
John’s  in  the  Wilderness — at  Gibbsboro,  and  also 
the  rectory  adjoining.  In  Philadelphia  she  is  iden- 
tified with  the  Chinese  and  Italian  missions,  and  the 
Indian  Right  Society,  and  is  manager  in  several 


other  institutions,  one  of  the  latest  which  has  en- 
gaged her  benevolence  being  the  Haye’s  Mechanics’ 
House  on  Belmont  Avenue.  She  is  also  President 
of  the  Woman’s  Silk  Culture  Association  of  the 
United  States. 

♦ 

JOSEPH  HARRISON,  Jr. 

JOSEPH  HARRISON,  Jr.,  late  of  Philadelphia, 
mechanical  engineer,  railroad  constructor  and  loco- 
motive builder,  was  one  of  those  characters  not 
satisfied  with  mere  material  success,  but  however 
large  his  undertakings,  however  favorable  their 
consummation,  had  always  an  interest  beyond,  an 
apparantly  insatiable  and  highly  laudable  desire  to 
realize  ideals,  precisely  similar  to  that  which  ani- 
mates the  artist  in  color  or  in  clay ; though  iron,  in 
which  he  wrought,  is  a so  much  more  practical 
entity  than  the  materials  of  the  painter  or  sculptor 
that  the  idea  of  utility  in  it  obscures  from  the  vision 
of  many  the  idea  of  beauty- — the  finer,  higher 
beauty — that  may  also  dwell  there.  The  genius  in 
iron  may  be  as  fine  as  any  genius  in  art — and  it  is 
also  stronger.  Its  workers  may  dream  dreams  as 
lofty  and  as  dazzling  as  those  which  fill  the  mind  of 
poet  or  painter,  with  the  additional  advantage  that 
they  are  more  often  realized  and  have  a practical 
value — often  one  that  is  stupendous  and  lasting  in 
influence.  These  thoughts  are  directly  suggested 
by  reflection  upon  the  life  and  hopes  and  accom- 
plishments of  Joseph  Harrison,  who,  beginning  as  a 
poor  boy,  still  put  into  activity  forces  which  are  yet 
having  effect  on  two  Continents,  and  who,  without 
any  figure  of  speech,  set  in  motion  machinery 
whose  rumble  and  thunder  are  heard  and  whose 
resistless  energy  is  felt  in  the  railroad  systems  of 
America  and  Russia.  He  was  in  some  sense  a 
dreamer,  but  his  dreams  gave  birth  to  actualities. 
He  was  in  truth  one  of  those  who — 

“ Coined  vast  iron  acts 
And  welded  the  impalpable  dreams  of  seers 
Into  utile  lyric  facts.” 

The  boy  Joseph  Harrison  began  life  without 
many  of  those  conditions  which  are  supposed  to  be 
advantageous.  He  was  born  September  20,  1810, 
at  what  he  has  himself  described  as  the  darkest 
hour  of  the  family  history.  His  grandfather,  at  one 
time  a large  landholder  in  New  Jersey,  had,  upon 
entering  the  Revolutionary  Army,  sacrificed  his 
personal  interests  so  that  when  he  died,  in  1787, 
little  was  left  to  the  family.  His  father,  who  came 
to  Philadelphia  when  fourteen  years  of  age,  entered 
business,  and  married  the  daughter  of  his  employer, 
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Samuel  Crawford,  but  found  the  business  unprofit- 
able when  it  came  into  liis  own  hands.  So  it  came 
about  that  Joseph  Harrison,  jr.,  after  obtaining 
what  little  schooling  he  could,  had  virtually  to  do 
for  himself.  The  proper  chord  had  been  touched, 
however,  in  the  education  of  the  boy — the  right 
direction  had  been  taken.  He  displayed  a strong 
inclination  for  mechanics,  and  entered  upon  the 
practical  study  of  that  science  as  an  indentured 
apprentice  to  Frederick  D.  Sanno  to  learn  steam- 
engineering. He  passed  through  various  vicissi- 
tudes, rising  almost  constantly,  and  in  1834  came 
the  step  which,  perhaps  at  that  time  seeming  no 
greater  than  the  others,  was  the  most  important  of 
his  life.  In  1834  he  was  engaged  with  Col.  Long 
in  building  locomotives,  and  a year  later  he  was 
foreman  with  Garrett  & Eastwick,  noted  builders  of 
these  “steeds  of  commerce  and  the  iron  rail,”  and 
was  intrusted  with  the  designing  of  the  locomotive 
“ Samuel  D.  Ingham,”  which  proved  a success  and 
was  frequently  copied.  After  having  once  set  foot 
upon  the  rounds  of  the  ladder  he  mounted  fast.  In 
1837  he  became  a partner  in  the  firm  of  Garrett, 
Eastwick  & Co.,  contributing  his  skill  as  capital, 
and  in  1839,  Mr.  Garrett  retiring,  the  firm  became 
Eastwick  & Harrison.  Only  a year  later  two  Rus- 
sian engineers  (Cols.  Melnckoff  and  Kroft),  travel- 
ing in  this  country,  were  so  favorably  impressed 
with  a locomotive  of  young  Harrison’s  designing 
that  they  carried  the  plans  to  their  own  country, 
where  it  was  found  so  satisfactory  that  the  builder 
was  inquired  for,  and  after  many  negotiations  the 
result  was  that  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Eastwick  and 
Thomas  Winans,  of  Baltimore,  entered  into  con- 
tract in  the  sum  of  $3, 000, 000  to  construct  the 
locomotives  and  rolling  stock  for  the  St.  Petersburg 
and  Moscow  Railway.  Mr.  Harrison  and  his  part- 
ners succeeded  so  well  in  performing  their  work 
(called  for  by  the  contract  within  five  years),  that 
they  won  the  favor  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  and 
Mr.  Harrison,  at  the  time  the  Neva  was  bridged, 
was  presented  with  the  ribbon  of  the  Order  of  Saint 
Ann,  on  the  massive  gold  seal  of  which  are  in- 
scribed the  words,  “For  Zeal,”  which  were  pecu- 
liarly appropriate,  considering  the  various  forms  of 
persecution  and  retardation  on  the  part  of  Russian 
officials  that  had  been  withstood.  Another  great 
contract  was  entered  into  with  the  Russian  govern- 
ment, in  which  Mr.  Harrison  was  a leading  spirit, 
viz.,  to  maintain  for  twelve  years  the  locomotives 
and  rolling  stock  of  the  road  which  had  been  built 
between  the  Capital  and  Moscow.  He  returned 
from  Russia  in  1852,  feeling  the  need  of  rest  from 
his  labors  and  the  desire  to  gratify  other  cravings 
of  his  nature  than  those  he  had  thus  far  had  oppor- 


tunity to  indulge,  and  it  was  then  that  he  built  his 
beautiful  house  on  South  Eighteenth  street,  which 
he  made  so  rich  a receptacle  of  art  that  it  became 
famous  in  the  city  and  beyond.  It  was  then,  too, 
that  he  endeavored  to  effect  a union  of  all  the  rail- 
roads terminating  in  the  city  and  thus  establish  one 
central  depot  (a  desideratum  which  can  better  be 
appreciated  now  than  a quarter  of  a century  ago). 
He  went  abroad  again  in  1860,  and  while  traveling 
and  engaged  in  various  business  enterprises  per- 
fected a safety  boiler,  upon  which  nearly,  if  not  all, 
of  the  elements  of  the  sectional  safety  boiler  of 
to-day  are  based.  On  his  return  in  1863  he  erected 
a factory  for  the  manufacture  of  these  boilers.  In 
recognition  of  his  services  in  securing  the  safety  of 
boilers  he  was  awarded  the  Rumford  gold  and  silver 
medals  by  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  in  1871.  He  had  previously  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  and 
of  other  scientific  bodies.  He  wrote  upon  various 
subjects  connected  with  engineering  and  the  con- 
struction of  locomotives  and  boilers,  and  towards 
the  close  of  his  life  gave  evidence  of  his  broad 
catholicity  of  taste  and  ability  by  writing  upon 
various  topics  in  the  general  realm  of  belles  lettres, 
and  composed  a poem  of  merit  on  “The  Iron 
Worker  and  King  Solomon,”  designed  to  elevate  in 
the  common  estimation  the  dignity  of  that  line  of 
employments  too  often  unappreciated.  His  life,  an 
unusually  active  and  useful  one,  closed  in  his 
sixty-fourth  year,  and  after  a lingering  illness  he 
passed  away  on  March  27,  1874.  There  are  numer- 
ous mementoes  of  him,  dear  to  the  older  class  of 
Philadelphians,  in  the  pictures,  once  so  much  loved 
by  himself,  with  which  he  enriched  the  galleries  of 
the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  to  which  there  has 
probably  been  not  more  than  one  more  liberal 
donor.  Mr.  Harrison  was  married,  December  15, 
1836,  to  Miss  Sarah  Povdterer,  of  Philadelphia. 
His  wife  and  six  children  survived  him,  the  latter 
being  William  Henry  and  Annie,  who  were  born  in 
this  country  before  he  went  to  Russia;  Alice  Mc- 
Neil, Marie  Olga  and  Theodore  Leland,  born  in 
Russia ; and  Clara  Elizabeth,  born  in  America  after 
his  return. 

_ — . 4 

JOSEPH  M.  GAZZAM. 

IION.  JOSEPH  M.  GAZZAM  was  born  in  Pitts- 
burgh on  December  2,  1842.  He  is  the  second  son 
of  the  late  Dr.  Edward  D.  Gazzam  and  Elizabeth 
Antoinette  DeBeelen.  A long  and  distinguished 
lineage  is  an  event  in  the  genealogical  history  of  a 
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person  in  which  they  justly  have  a pride;  this  is 
especially  so  if  the  ancestry  has  been  called  upon  to 
suffer  persecution  for  honest  conscience’  sake.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  has  the  two-fold  honor,  in  look- 
ing back  through  the  vista  of  family  history,  of  hav- 
ing a distinguished  lineage  on  one  side,  and  upon 
the  other  side  of  having  been  persecuted  for  con- 
science sake.  William  Gazzam,  the  grandfather, 
was  an  English  journalist  of  the  liberal  school.  He 
published  a newspaper  at  Cambridge,  England, 
towards  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  Like 
Pitt,  Burke  and  many  other  high  minded  and  liberal 
Englishmen,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  American 
Colonies,  and  in  his  writings  expressed  a love  for 
freedom.  These  expressions  greatly  offended  the 
Government,  especially  King  George  III.  The  lib- 
eral articles  of  William  Gazzam  at  last  became  so 
offensive  to  the  ear  of  the  court  that  steps  were 
taken  to  suppress  them  by  having  him  arrested. 
Being  warned  through  a friend  of  his  prospective 
arrest  he  made  a hasty  flight  from  his  country. 
Early  in  the  year  1793  he  sailed  from  England  for 
America.  The  following  letter  will  convey  some 
idea  how  precipitous  was  his  departure  : 

London,  February  7,  1793. 
To  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rogers,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eusticks,  of 
Philadelphia;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Foster,  of  New 
York ; the  Rev.  Dr.  Edwards,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.  ; the  Rev.  Dr.  Sillman,  of  Boston  ; the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hood,  of  Lexington,  or  any  other  of 
my  American  correspondents  to  whom  this 
may  come : 

This  is  to  certify  that  Wiliam  Gazzam,  the  bearer 
of  these  lines,  is  an  honorable  member  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  at  Cambridge,  under  the  pas- 
toral care  of  Rev.  Mr.  G . He  has  been  driven 

from  his  own  country,  only  for  speaking  in  behalf 
of  the  rights  of  mankind — perhaps  incautiously.  So 
hasty  was  his  removal  that  his  much  loved  pastor 
had  no  opportunity  to  give  him  testimonials.  He  is 
united  with  one  of  our  Baptist  families,  and  with 
others  of  our  friends,  whose  names  would  gladly  be 
united  in  recommending  him  and  his  attention  to 
our  foreign  friends,  with  the  name  of  their  obliged 
and  affectionate  brother  and  servant, 

John  Rippon. 

The  writer  of  the  above  letter  was  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Rippon,  author  of  Rippon’s  Hymns,  and  a Bap- 
tist preacher  of  considerable  note  in  England.  In 
due  course  of  time  the  English  fugitive  reached 
Philadelphia,  where  he  settled  and  engaged  in  busi- 
ness. The  directory  of  that  city  for  1796  contained 
this  business  line  “Gazzam  & Taylor,  Merchants, 
No.  — N.  Front  Street.”  The  year  following  they 
moved  and  took  in  another  partner,  and  the  direc- 
tory of  1797  had  this  line,  “ Gazzam,  Taylor  & Jones, 
Merchants,  No.  36  N.  Front  Street.”  About  this 
time  they  established  a branch  house  in  Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania.  Some  time  about  1800  or  1801  the 


second  partner  withdrew,  and  the  title  of  the  firm 
became  “ Gazzam  & Jones.”  Business  was  also 
abandoned  in  Philadelphia  on  account  of  the  loss  of 
several  merchant  ships,  which  had  been  seized  on 
the  high  seas  by  the  French  privateers.  Messrs. 
Gazzam  & Jones  moved  to  Carlisle,  where  they  con- 
tinued business.  In  1802  the  copartnership  was 
dissolved  and  William  Gazzam  moved  to  Pittsburgh, 
having  been  appointed  the  first  Collector  of  the  Port, 
by  President  Madison,  and  was  also  appointed  a 
Magistrate  by  the  Governor,  an  office  in  those  days 
which  was  held  to  be  of  greater  importance  and 
dignity  than  at  present.  Mr.  Gazzam  was  twice 
married,  his  second  wife  being  a Philadelphia  lady. 
William  Gazzam  died  in  Pittsburgh  in  1811,  leaving 
several  children.  His  fourth  son,  Dr.  Edward  D. 
Gazzam,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  born  in  Pittsburgh  in  1803,  and  studied  law 
under  the  preceptorship  of  Hon.  Richard  Biddle, 
whose  law  partner  he  became  after  his  admission  to 
the  bar.  After  practicing  for  about  two  years,  he 
was  on  account  of  ill  health  forced  to  abandon  his 
profession.  He  then  commenced  the  study  of  med- 
icine and  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Having  a fondness  for  politics,  Dr.  Gazzam 
soon  became  an  important  factor  in  Pennsylvania 
politics.  He  was  reared  in  the  Democratic  faith, 
but,  like  many  of  the  same  school,  was  opposed  to 
the  extension  of  slavery,  and  on  this  account  sev- 
ered his  allegiance  with  the  Democracy,  and  in  1848, 
with  Salmon  P.  Chase,  afterwards  Chief  Justice 
Chase  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  others,  founded  the  Free  Soil  party  in  the 
notable  Buffalo  Convention.  In  the  same  year  he 
became  the  Free  Soil  candidate  for  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania.  His  opponents  were  William  F. 
Johnson,  Whig,  who  was  elected,  and  Morris  Long- 
streth,  Democrat.  In  1855  Dr.  Gazzam  was  the  Free 
Soil  candidate  for  State  Senator  from  Pittsburgh, 
but  was  defeated.  The  next  year  he  was  again  put 
forward  as  the  candidate  of  the  Union  Republican 
party,  his  opponents  being  Hopewell  Hepburn, 
Democrat,  and  Paul  A.  Way,  the  Fillmore  American 
candidate.  Dr.  Gazzam  in  this  contest  was  elected 
by  about  one  thousand  majority  over  his  opponents 
combined,  and  was,  therefore,  the  first  Republican 
State  Senator  from  Allegheny  County.  He  declined 
a re-nomination  which,  in  that  district,  would  have 
been  equal  to  an  election.  In  1857  he  was  promi- 
nently mentioned  and  had  a large  number  of  coun- 
ties instructed  for  him  as  the  Republican  candidate 
for  Governor,  but  withdrew  from  the  contest  before 
the  convention  met.  When  the  Civil  War  broke 
out  Dr.  Gazzam,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  McCook, 
of  Pittsburgh,  were  the  first  persons  who  took  steps 
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towards  preventing  Secretary  of  War  Floyd  from 
removing  the  guns,  ammunition  and  other  property 
of  the  United  States  from  the  Allegheny  Arsenal. 
They  telegraphed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  of 
Safety  to  Washington  regarding  the  removal  of  the 
property,  and  in  response  received  the  following 
letter : 

Ordnance  Office,  ) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  3,  1861.} 

E.  D.  Gazzam,  Chairman , 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Sir. — Your  telegram  of  May  1st  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  about  powder  now  held  by  the  committee  is  re- 
ceived and  sent  to  this  office.  If  any  of  the  powder 
is  needed  by  the  commanding  officer  of  Allegheny 
Arsenal,  and  is,  in  his  judgment,  of  suitable  quality 
for  the  United  States  service,  it  may  be  delivered  to 
him  The  committee  must  use  their  discretion 
about  the  residue,  throwing  every  proper  guard 
around  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  it. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  W.  Ripley,  Lt.  Col.  U.  S. 

The  powder  referred  to  in  the  above  letter  was 
seized  by  the  Committee  of  Safety,  when  about  to 
be  shipped  to  some  point  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Southern  States.  In  1867  Dr.  Gazzam  moved 
from  Pittsburgh  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  died  in 
1878.  On  the  maternal  side  of  Mr.  Gazzam’s  ances- 
try there  is  a dash  of  the  romantic.  Almost  imme- 
diately after  peace  had  been  signed  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  the  Emperor  Joseph 
II  , of  Austria,  sent  to  the  new  Republic,  as  the 
Minister  Resident,  Antoine  De  Beelen  de  Berthoff, 
who  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  the  Baroness, 
and  their  only  son  Constantine  Antoine,  a lad  of 
fifteen  years,  who  came  in  the  capacity  of  Secretary 
to  his  father.  Baron  De  Beelen  was  Minister  from 
1783  to  1787,  when  he  was  ordered  home.  He,  how- 
ever, did  not  return  to  Austria  on  account  of  politi- 
cal troubles,  and  his  estates  were  seized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. He  settled  in  Lancaster  County,  where 
in  a beautiful  and  sequestered  cemetery  on  the  banks 
of  the  Conewango  Creek,  repose  the  remains  of 
himself  and  wife.  The  son  Antoine  settled  in  Pitts- 
burgh. A digression  at  this  point  is  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  properly  presenting  the  romance 
above  referred  to.  Some  time  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  last  century  an  Irish  gentleman  of  learning, 
Patrick  Murphy  by  name,  became  tutor  in  the  fam- 
ily, of  an  Irish  nobleman,  and  while  thus  engaged 
fell  in  love  with  the  daughter,  which  sentiment  was 
returned.  The  father,  upon  becoming  aware  of  the 
attachment,  dismissed  Mr.  Murphy  and  forbade 
further  intercourse  between  him  and  his  daughter. 
But  not  having  the  fear  of  her  father’s  indignation, 
she  ran  away  with  her  lover  and  was  married. 
They  then  came  to  America,  and  during  the  Revolu- 


tion he  became  an  officer  in  the  Continental  Army. 
After  peace,  he  moved  to  Pittsburgh,  in  which  city 
his  wife  died  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  her  daughter, 
who  was  named  Elizabeth  Antoinette.  Her  father 
lost  his  life  one  day  in  the  Monongahela  River,  while 
trying  to  rescue  a drowning  child.  He  had  already 
saved  its  mother  and  another  child.  Antoine  De 
Beelen  who,  as  has  been  stated,  settled  in  Pitts- 
burgh, in  due  course  of  time  became  acquainted 
with  Elizabeth  Antoinette  Murphy,  whom  he  mar- 
ried and  had  several  children,  only  two  of  whom 
married.  Mary  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Simpson,  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  was  the  mother  of  the  wife  of  the 
late  Benjamin  Rush,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia.  The 
other  daughter,  Elizabeth  Antoinette,  married  Dr. 
Edward  D.  Gazzam,  and  they  were  the  parents  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch.  As  a child  Joseph  M. 
Gazzam  was  delicate,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had 
attained  the  age  of  fourteen  that  his  father  thought 
it  advisable  that  he  should  attend  school.  His  educa- 
tion during  the  interim  was  not,  however,  neglected, 
and  up  to  that  age  he  received  a very  careful  train- 
ing in  all  branches,  by  his  father.  At  fourteen  he 
entered  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  remained  for  three  and  a half  years,  when 
he  was  compelled  to  temporarily  suspend  his  studies 
on  account  of  his  health.  He  then  started  on  an  ex- 
tended tour  through  the  Western  States,  which 
greatly  benefitted  him.  In  1861  he  entered  the  law 
office  of  David  Reed,  Esq.,  with  whom  he  studied, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Allegheny  bar  three  years 
later.  He  was  then  but  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
but  immediately  took  a prominent  and  leading  posi- 
tion among  his  legal  brethren,  and  soon  acquired  a 
very  extensive  criminal  practice.  Six  months  after 
his  admission  to  practice  he  was  entrusted  with  no 
less  than  twenty  cases  before  the  Quarter  Sessions 
Court.  He,  however,  became  disgusted  with  crim- 
inal practice,  and  tried  no  more  cases  of  that  char- 
acter, excepting  for  regular  clients.  In  the  civil 
courts  he  conducted  all  manner  of  cases.  In  1872 
he  entered  into  a law  partnership  with  Hon.  Alex- 
ander G.  Cochran,  to  whom  he  relinquished  the 
court  practice  almost  entirely.  The  firm  of  Gazzam 
& Cochran  continued  until  1879,  when,  owing  to  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Cochran  to  St.  Louis,  it  was  dis- 
solved. During  Mr.  Cochran’s  term  in  Congress 
Mr.  Gazzam  attended  to  all  their  extensive  legal 
practice.  In  1867  Mr.  Gazzam  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
1869  to  practice  in  the  Circuit  and  District  Courts 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  1870,  on  motion  of  Hon. 
Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  being  one  of  the  youngest  attor- 
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neys  ever  admitted  to  practice  before  that  august 
body  of  counsellors.  Mr.  Gazzam  in  1869  was 
elected  a director  for  Pennsylvania  in  the  United 
States  Law  Association,  an  association  composed  of 
the  leading  attorneys  throughout  the  Union.  He 
retained  the  directorship  until  his  removal  to  Phila- 
delphia, when  he  resigned  in  1879.  In  early  life 
Mr.  Gazzam  developed  a fondness  for  the  political 
arena,  and  while  residing  in  Pittsburgh,  by  his  high 
toned  action,  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  place 
political  affairs  upon  a respectable  and  honest  foot- 
ing. In  this  effort  he  soon  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  citizens  of  the  first  ward  of  that  city,  and  in 
1869  he  became  the  Republican  nominee  for  that 
ward  in  the  Common  Council,  and  was  elected.  At 
the  time  of  his  nomination  the  press  of  the  city  unit- 
edly, and  irrespective  of  party  affiliations,  spoke  in 
the  highest  terms  of  him  as  being  “liberal  minded 
and  progressive.”  He  contended  often  and  earn- 
estly in  Council  for  economy  in  the  government  of 
the  city  affairs,  and  also  for  many  much  needed  im- 
provements, both  of  a moral  and  sanitary  character. 
In  1876  Mr.  Gazzam  became  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  State  Senator  for  the  XLIIId  Senatorial  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  which  is  composed  of  the  first 
fifteen  and  the  twenty-third  wards  of  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh.  This  district  includes  the  entire  busi- 
ness portion  of  the  city,  and  lies  between  the  Alle- 
gheny and  Monongahela  rivers,  having  a frontage 
of  some  three  miles  on  the  former  and  about  five 
miles  on  the  latter  named  river.  This  district  is 
probably  the  second  wealthiest  in  the  State.  Mr. 
Gazzam  defeated  his  opponent,  the  Democratic 
candidate,  Hon.  G.  M.  Irwin,  by  a large  majority. 
When  he  was  nominated  in  the  Republican  conven- 
tion it  was  by  acclamation.  It  was  a singular  coin- 
cidence that  he  succeeded  Hon.  G.  H.  Anderson, 
son-in-law  of  Hon.  George  Darsie,  who  defeated  Dr. 
Gazzam  thirty  years  before  in  the  same  district  for 
State  Senator,  by  only  one  vote.  In  1877  Senator 
Gazzam  took  his  seat,  it  being  on  the  left  of  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  within  ready  reach  of 
that  officer,  and  immediately  in  front  of  his  warm 
personal  friend,  Hon.  James  B.  Everhart,  of  Chester 
County.  Senator  Gazzam  was  not  long  a member 
of  the  Senate  before  he  came  to  be  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  clear  headed  and  thoughtful  of  its  mem- 
bers. During  his  first  term  he  presented  a large 
number  of  petitions  and  remonstrances,  besides  in- 
troducing a number  of  bills,  nearly  all  of  which  be- 
came laws.  The  session  of  1878  was  an  equally 
busy  one  for  him,  as  well  as  his  last  term  in  1879. 
Among  the  bills  introduced  by  him  which  became  a 
law  was  “A  bill  for  the  protection  of  the  property 
of  absent  persons,  so  that  it  would  not  go  to  ruin.” 


By  this  law  the  courts  were  enabled  to  appoint  an 
administrator  to  look  after  the  estate  until  it  was 
definitely  known  what  had  become  of  the  absentee 
or  until  death  was  presumed  by  law.  He  also  se- 
j cured  the  passage  in  the  Senate  of  a “ Supplement 
to  the  Act  of  1874,  extending  to  women  the  right  to 
act  as  incorporators  of  charitable,  benevolent  and 
j missionary  corporations.”  Although  this  bill  failed 
in  the  House  at  the  time,  it  subsequently  became  a 
law.  He  secured  the  passage  of  the  “Free  Railway 
law  for  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  City,”  whereby 
several  important  roads  have  been  constructed 
through  those  cities,  resulting  advantageously  by 
the  increased  railroad  facilities  and  a reduction  of 
| fares  and  tolls.  One  of  the  most  important  bills  that 
he  succeeded  in  securing  passage  for  was  “An  act 
providing  returns  in  regard  to  the  election  of  State 
Treasurer  and  Auditor  General,  when  the  Legisla- 
j ture  is  not  in  regular  session.”  This  law  has  saved 
| the  State  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  and  extra 
sessions.  A motion  having  been  made  to  postpone 
the  further  consideration  of  this  bill  in  the  Senate, 
Mr.  Gazzam,  in  opposing  the  postponement  and 
urging  its  passage,  remarked : 

“Mr.  President,  I trust  this  bill  will  not  be  post- 
poned, but  that  we  will  pass  it  without  further  delay. 
There  is  no  bill  now  pending  before  the  Legislature 
| that  will  meet  with  more  universal  approval.  There 
I will  be  a sigh  of  relief  throughout  the  business  com- 
munity, from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Delaware.  We  have 
too  much  legislation,  too  many  laws ; one  year  we 
pass  a lot  of  acts  and  possibly  the  next  year  we  follow 
it  up  by  repealing  these  same  acts.  Isay  that  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania  would  be  benefitted  (with  all  due 
i respect  to  my  brother  Senators  and  members  of  the 
| House)  if  this  body  would  adjourn  for  five  years, 
and  if  the  Senate  and  lower  House  of  Congress 
would  adjourn  for  ten  years.  The  relief  from  the 
uncertainties  which  sessions  of  the  Legislature  and 
Congress  give  would  be  beneficial  to  the  people  of 
this  State  and  the  United  States  at  large,  as  the  con- 
tinual agitation  of  enacting  new  laws  has  a per- 
nicious influence  upon  the  business  community.” 

His  chief  aim  in  legislation  was  to  perfect  the  laws, 
remedy  the  evils  that  existed  and  to  abolish  those 
that  were  not  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. He  examined  all  bills  in  the  most  care- 
ful manner  that  he  voted  upon,  and  was  ever  watch- 
ful and  alert  to  defeat  some  scheme  of  a private  en- 
terprise, which  was  so  frequently  attempted  to  be 
railroaded  through  by  not  being  understood.  Though 
a strict  party  man,  he  was  in  no  way  a 1 ‘ machine 
man.”  He  did  what  he  thought  was  right  without 
! fear  or  favor.  In  1878  he  married  Miss  Mary  Anna, 
only  child  of  John  G.  Reading,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  successful  business  men  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  is  a great  grandson  of  Hon.  John  Read- 
j ing,  a distinguished  Governor  of  New  Jersey  in 
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colonial  days.  When  Senator  Gazzam  moved  from 
his  native  city  to  that  of  his  forefathers,  the  Pitts- 
burgh papers  all  spoke  of  their  loss.  The  Critic 
said:  “Mr.  Gazzam’s  loss  we  can  truly  say  is 
Philadelphia’s  gain.  The  community  had  long 
since  learned  to  respect  and  esteem  him  for  his 
manly  qualities,  his  genial  disposition,  his  inborn 
courtesy,  his  strict  integrity,  his  usefulness  in  pub- 
lic life  and  his  devotion  to  all  that  Pittsburghers  re- 
gard as  noblest  and  dearest.”  As  a literary  man  he 
has  found  time,  through  his  methodical  ways,  to 
devote  considerable  attention  to  literature.  He  is  a 
life  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society, 
a life  member  of  the  Fairmount  Park  Art  Associa- 
tion, and  a life  member  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 
He  is  also  a member  of  the  Union  League,  Union 
Republican  Club,  the  Pennsylvania  Club,  and  is  at 
present  a member  at  large  of  the  Republican  State 
Central  Committee.  Senator  Gazzam  of  late  years 
has  not  been  an  extensive  practitioner  at  the  bar,  on 
account  of  his  multitudinous  positions  as  an  officer 
of  sundry  corporations,  some  of  which  are  the  most 
important  and  prosperous  in  the  State;  among 
which  may  be  named  the  Beech  Creek  Railroad 
Company.  This  company  was  first  organized  as 
the  Beech  Creek,  Clearfield  & South  Western  Rail- 
road in  1882,  and  he  was  one  of  the  projectors.  In 
1886  it  was  sold  and  the  franchises  purchased  by  a 
committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Vanderbilt,  Gaz- 
zam, Baer,  Clark  and  Langdon,  and  reorganized 
under  its  present  name.  The  starting  point  is  at 
the  town  of  Jersey  Shore  and  its  terminal  is  in  the 
thriving  borough  Gazzam,  named  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Gazzam.  The  road  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
bituminous  coal  fields  and  has  numerous  branches 
connecting  it  with  mines.  The  main  line  is  one 
hundred  and  four  miles  in  length  and  the  branches 
have  twenty-seven  more  miles.  Another  important 
enterprise  with  which  Senator  Gazzam  is  connected 
is  the  Caledonia  Coal  Company,  which  owns  28,000 
acres  of  coal  lands  in  Elk  and  Clearfield  counties. 
This  company  is  the  result  of  the  consolidation  of  a 
number  of  smaller  companies,  and  was  consummated 
on  March  27,  1887.  Senator  Gazzam  has  been  the 
President  of  the  company  since  it  was  organized. 
He  is  the  Vice-President  of  the  Bloomington  Coal  & 
Coke  Company  and  of  the  Dent’s  Run  Coal  Com- 
pany, and  a director  in  the  following  companies: 
Poplar  Creek  Mining  Company,  New  River  Mining 
Company  (both  in  the  State  of  Tennessee),  United 
Security  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Company,  and  a 
director  in  six  other  companies  He  is  also  the 
President  of  the  Williamsport  Gas  Company,  and  is 
a member  of  the  Medical  Jurisprudence  Society  of 
Philadelphia. 


GEORGE  BULLOCK. 

Standing  in  the  very  front  rank  of  textile  manu- 
facturers of  Philadelphia,  where  that  line  of  indus- 
try is  so  vast  an  interest,  is  George  Bullock,  who  is 
also  engaged  in  other  departments  of  business  in  a 
prominent  way,  and  is  President  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Conshohocken.  Strictly  speaking,  Mr. 
Bullock’s  mills  are  not  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
although  they  are  in  such  close  suburbs  upon  the 
Schuylkill  that  it  amounts,  practically,  to  the  same 
thing.  They  are  located  in  Conshohocken,  West 
Conshohocken  and  Norristown,  and  are  operated 
collectively  by  a firm  under  the  title  of  the  Consho- 
hocken Worsted  Mills  Company,  George  Bullock  be- 
ing Treasurer  and  controlling  owner,  and  James 
Moir  Superintendent.  The  capital  is  §600,000.  The 
mills  are  among  the  oldest  in  the  country,  and  have 
been  under' the  management  of  the  present  chief 
owner  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century.  Our 
subject  is  the  grandson  of  Samuel  Bullock  and  his 
wife,  and  is  of  Scotch  and  English  descent.  His 
grandparents  came  from  Yeadon,  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land, to  America,  and  settled  in  Germantown  (now 
a portion  of  Philadelphia).  Their  children  were 
Benjamin,  John  and  Sarah  (who  became  Mrs. 
Charles  Cummings),  of  whom  the  first  named,  the 
father  of  George  Bullock,  was  born  in  Bradford, 
England,  in  1796.  He  was  nineteen  years  of  age 
when  he  came  to  this  country  in  1815,  and  he  soon 
began  an  active  business  career,  and  exhibited  in  a 
marked  degree  those  traits  of  steadfastness  and 
thoroughness  and  thrift  which  seem  to  follow  nat- 
urally the  strains  of  sturdy  blood  which  were  com- 
mingled in  him.  In  1822  he  became  associated  with 
Anthony  Davis  in  the  wool-pulling  business,  and  in 
1837  he  embarked  in  wool  manufacturing,  in  which 
and  in  other  enterprises  he  continued  for  a period 
of  thirty-seven  years  in  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity. 
He  married  Martha,  daughter  of  George  Maxwell, 
and  they  were  the  parents  of  eight  children,  of 
whom  George  Bullock  was  born  March  9,  1830,  in 
Philadelphia,  where  his  boyhood  was  spent  as  a 
pupil  in  the  public  schools.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  entered  his  father’s  store,  and  became  thoroughly 
and  practically  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the 
wool  business.  In  1851,  in  recognition  of  his  indus- 
try and  faith  "illness,  he  was  given  an  interest  in  the 
house,  and  upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  1859  he 
continued  the  enterprise  alone,  acting  both  as  a 
wool  dealer  and  a woolen  manufacturer.  Mr.  Bul- 
lock, in  1862,  having  in  the  meantime  acquired  a 
valuable  mill  and  water  power  at  Conshohocken, 
moved  there  and  began  an  extensive  manufacturing 
business  under  the  firm  name  of  Benjamin  Bullock 
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& Sons,  the  style  being  changed  three  years  later  to 
Benjamin  Bullock’s  Sons,  and  finally  to  the  Consho- 
hocken  Worsted  Mills,  with  George  Bullock  as 
President,  Treasurer  and  owner  of  the  controlling 
interest.  When  he  first  made  Conshohocken  the 
principal  scene  of  his  manufacturing  enterprise  Mr. 
Bullock,  being  anxious  to  live  in  proximity  to  the 
mills,  which  he  knew  would  largely  engross  his  at- 
tention, purchased  a tract  of  three  hundred  acres  of 
land  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  and  in  the 
most  favored  and  picturesque  part  of  it  erected  a 
handsome  and  commodious  residence,  which  he 
surrounded  with  the  best  work  of  the  landscape 
gardener,  and  has  made  one  of  the  most  attractive 
houses  in  the  region.  He  has  also  a city  dwelling 
place.  The  success  which  has  come  to  Mr.  Bullock 
has  resulted  logically  from  his  thorough  preparation 
for  the  business  to  which  he  has  devoted  the  most 
of  his  years,  his  close  application  to  it,  his  unusual 
force  and  activity,  and  his  remarkable  administra- 
tive ability.  He  has  always  had  the  well  being  of 
the  people  identified  with  his  various  enterprises  at 
heart,  and  he  is  a public  spirited  citizen,  ever  trying 
to  advance  the  material  and  moral  interests  of  the 
community.  He  is  a staunch  advocate  of  the  cause 
of  temperance,  and  has  done  much  to  enhance  it 
both  by  precept  and  example,  and  is  a liberal — in  fact, 
the  chief — supporter  of  the  Baptist  Church  of  West 
Conshohocken.  Of  this  thriving  little  borough  he 
was  made  Mayor  upon  its  organization.  He  was 
one  of  the  original  directors  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  ConshohockeD,  upon  its  incorporation  in 
1873,  and  has  been  for  a number  of  years  its  Presi- 
dent. He  has  served  several  years  on  the  Board  of 
State  Prison  Inspectors,  and  has  been  for  many 
years  on  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  a position  for 
which  he  is  doubly  fitted  by  reason  of  his  benevo- 
lent spirit  and  practical  knowledge  of  men  and 
affairs.  Politically  he  is  a Republican,  but  occa- 
sionally votes  independently  when  men  or  measures 
are  not  such  as  he  can  approve.  One  who  knows 
him  well  has  summarized  the  character  of  George 
Bullock  in  terms  which  we  cannot  do  better  than  to 
quote  : “ Mr.  Bullock  possesses,  in  the  line  of  busi- 
ness, what  was  attributed  to  the  great  mind  of  John 
C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  line  of  political 
measures — the  ability  to  judge  of  the  future  of  any 
public  measure.  He  reads  the  future  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past,  and  from  principles  evolved 
from  the  same.  He  inherits  great  business  qualifi- 
cations from  his  father,  Benjamin  Bullock,  who  in 
his  day  was  a most  reliable  man  on  the  wool  ques- 
tion, a committee  of  Congress  having  honored  him 
by  summoning  him  before  them  to  enlighten  them 
upon  this  interest  of  the  nation.  George  Bullock 


believes  in  having  everything  done  in  the  best  way ; 
hence  he  has  the  best  workmen,  pays  well  and  turns 
out  the  best  quality  of  goods.  As  the  President  of 
a hank  he  has  a thorough  knowledge  of  commercial 
paper,  and  acts  from  a fixed  principle,  not  asking 
how  much  a man  may  be  worth,  nor  how  large  his 
bank  account  may  be,  but  what  kind  of  a man  is  he 
who  made  the  note,  and  how  does  he  do  business, 
believing  that  certain  principles  of  business  mean 
success,  while  the  reverse  ensures,  sometime  in  the 
near  future,  failure.  In  the  successful  management 
of  his  large  mills  he  acts  with  decision  and  prompt- 
ness, and  at  times  seemingly  with  prospective  loss, 
hut  the  end  is  found  to  justify  the  means.  As  an 
illustration,  if  times  are  dull  and  goods  have  accu- 
mulated largely  upon  his  hands,  he  takes  steps  to 
dispose  of  them.  First,  his  goods  are  always  exactly 
as  represented,  always  up  to  the  standard.  The 
severest  test  of  the  market  may  be  applied,  the 
closest  scrutiny  of  warp  and  woof  may  be  made. 
The  material,  the  work  and  the  finish  are  all  of  the 
highest  grade  of  that  class  of  goods.  The  large 
stock  will  be  placed  in  the  market,  cash  realized, 
the  wareroom  cleaned  and  his  hands  kept  at  work. 
If  goods  are  low  so  must  the  raw  material  be,  hence 
the  firm  and  the  mills  are  ready  for  new  goods,  new 
patterns  and,  the  raw  material  low,  ready  for  ad- 
vanced prices  when  the  rise  takes  place.  We  at 
times  attribute  success  to  luck,  hut  Mr.  Bullock 
takes  small  stock  in  1 luck.’  During  the  seven  years 
of  the  panic,  from  1873  to  1880,  he  kept  his  mills 
running  and  his  hands  together.  He  used  good 
material,  the  newest  and  most  improved  machinery, 
employed  skilled  workmen  and  workwomen,  and 
keeps  everything  in  excellent  order  and  under  the 
most  careful  management.  His  hands  are  well  paid 
and  hence  feel  an  interest  in  the  success  of  the  em- 
ployers. His  well  known  kind  and  liberal  disposi- 
tion to  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  his 
especial  interest  in  those  who  are  in  need,  and  the 
great  love  he  has  for  children,  all  combine  to  make 
the  Conshohocken  Worsted  Mills  a name  and  a suc- 
cess in  all  that  is  valuable  in  that  word  both  in  suc- 
cess and  in  reputation.  Mr.  Bullock  maintains 
largely  the  church  that  is  upon  his  grounds,  while 
hundreds  of  dollars  a year  are  spent  upon  the  Sab- 
bath-school connected  with  this  Baptist  congrega- 
tion. In  his  works  of  charity  and  benevolence  which 
are  as  unostentatious  as  they  are  commendable,  he 
has  the  aid  and  assistance  of  his  excellent  lady,  the 
acts  of  kindness  of  Mrs.  Bullock,  like  the  falling 
rain,  blessing  many  around  her  in  various  ways.” 
Mr.  Bullock’s  wife  was  Miss  Josephine,  daughter 
of  Samuel  Wright,  of  Philadelphia,  and  they  were 
united  in  marriage  in  1851. 
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STEPHEN  A.  CALDWELL. 

STEPHEN  A.  CALDWELL,  the  well  known  finan- 
cier of  Philadelphia,  and  for  many  years  the  head  of 
that  staunch  monetary  institution,  the  Fidelity  Insur- 
ance, Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company,  is  of  ancient 
Massachusetts  lineage  (to  which  we  shall  presently 
revert),  hut  though  horn  and  raised  in  the  Bay 
State,  all  of  his  mature  years  have  been  passed  in 
Philadelphia,  and  he  has  been  conspicuously  con- 
nected with  the  development  of  its  interests,  espe- 
cially those  of  a fiscal  nature.  He  came  to  the  city 
in  February,  1841,  while  still  in  his  minority,  and 
entered  the  counting  room  of  David  S.  Brown  & 
Co.  He  had  at  that  time  already  gained  consider- 
able clerical  experience,  for  he  had  left  school  in 
1834,  when  only  twelve  years  of  age,  and  entered 
the  employ  of  a shipping  merchant  of  Newburyport 
in  his  native  State;  had  subsequently  served  in  the 
office  of  a mercantile  firm  engaged  in  the  West 
India  and  coastwise  trade,  and  then  held  for  several 
years  the  position  of  clerk  and  bookkeeper  in  a 
bank.  He  had  thus  obtained  a varied  and  practical 
knowledge  of  details,  which  well  qualified  him  for 
service  with  the  Philadelphia  house.  He  remained 
with  David  S.  Brown  & Co.  from  1841  to  1848,  and 
upon  the  1st  of  June  of  the  latter  year  he  became 
associated  with  Benjamin  T.  Tredick  (of  the  firm  of 
David  S.  Brown  & Co.)  and  Samuel  E.  Stokes,  of 
Thomas  & Martin,  under  the  style  of  Tredick, 
Stokes  & Co.,  and  commenced  the  dry  goods  com- 
mission business.  The  firm  was  succeeded  by  that 
of  Stokes,  Caldwell  & Co.  on  December  31,  1865, 
which  continued  in  existence  until  December  31, 
1879,  when  it  was  dissolved  by  reason  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Stokes.  It  may  be  remarked  in  this  connec- 
tion that  of  the  six  members  constituting  the  firm  at 
different  periods,  Mr.  Caldwell  is  the  only  survivor. 
Mercantile  matters,  however,  did  not  absorb  Mr. 
Caldwell’s  energies  or  abilities.  He  had  developed 
strength  and  reputation  in  finances,  and  upon  its 
organization,  in  1866,  he  became  a director  of  the 
Fidelity  Insurance,  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Com- 
pany. He  was  one  of  the  originators  and  leading 
promoters  of  the  success  of  this  institution,  and  his 
usefulness  received  early  recognition  in  his  election 
as  one  of  its  Vice-Presidents.  Active  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  affairs  from  the  start,  and  during  all  the 
intermediate  years,  he  was  finally  awarded  its  Pres- 
idency in  March,  1875,  succeeding  N.  B.  Browne, 
Esq.,  then  lately  deceased,  and  since  that  date  the 
management  of  the  great  corporation,  with  its  capi- 
tal of  $2,000,000,  has  been  vested  in  his  able  hands. 
But  this  is  not  all.  He  is,  and  has  been  since  its 
organization,  a director  of  the  First  National  Bank, — 


the  first  chartered  in  the  United  States  under  the  Na- 
tional banking  act, — and,  May  28,  1880,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  as  one  of 
the  receivers  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Rail- 
road and  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  and  after  an  interim 
of  one  year  was  again  appointed  in  June,  1884,  serving 
until  the  dissolution  of  the  receivership,  January  1, 
1888.  For  several  years  he  was  a director  of  the 
Union  League,  of  Philadelphia,  and  served  one  year 
as  its  Secretary.  He  is  also  director  in  the  Philadelphia 
& Atlantic  Railroad  Company,  the  New  York  &Rock- 
away  Beach  Railroad  and  in  the  United  Gas  Improve- 
ment Company,  of  Philadelphia.  Reverting  to  Mr. 
Caldwell’s  home  and  ancestry,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that  the  place  of  his  birth  was  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  and  the  time  December  19,  1822.  His  fore- 
fathers lived  in  the  town  of  Ipswich,  in  the  same 
county  (Essex)  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  At  least  the  records  show 
that  there  was  in  that  town  in  the  year  1654 
one  John  Caldwell,  a land  owner  and  in  good 
circumstances,  who  had  presumably  come  from 
England  not  long  before.  He  married  in  that 
year  Sarah  Dillingham,  who  was  born  in  Ipswich  in 
1634.  From  this  couple  have  descended  a very 
large  and  now  widely  scattered  family,  though  one 
branch  have  lived  in  the  same  home  for  two  and  a 
quarter  centuries.  Mr.  Stephen  A.  Caldwell  returned 
to  Massachusetts  to  marry,  being  united  with  Miss 
Frances  C.  F.  Dodge,  of  Ipswich,  May  29,  1845. 
They  have  two  daughters,  of  whom  the  younger  is 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Harry  Markoe. 


EDWIN  M.  HUKILL. 

EDWIN  M.  HUKILL,  a representative  citizen 
and  business  man  of  Pittsburgh,  and  one  of  the 
chief  pioneers  and  leading  operators  in  the  produc- 
tion of  petroleum  and  natural  gas  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  born  in  New  Castle  County,  Del- 
aware, February  1,  1840.  He  was  one  of  the  ten 
children  of  Gideon  E.  Hukill  and  Susanna  McMur- 
phy,  his  wife,  and  was  brought  up  to  farm  labor. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  lost  his  father  by 
death.  His  education,  which  up  to  this  date  had 
been  attended  to  so  far  as  was  possible  in  the  unde- 
veloped state  of  the  schools  in  that  locality,  was 
now,  after  two  terms  in  the  seminary  at  Pennington, 
New  Jersey,  seriously  interfered  with,  for  upon  him 
chiefly  devolved  the  care  and  management  of  the 
paternal  acres,  in  consequence  of  the  marriage  and 
removal  from  home  of  his  elder  brother.  Without 
neglecting  such  opportunities  for  self-improvement 
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as  leisxire  and  circumstances  threw  in  his  way,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  heavy  task  laid  upon  him, 
and  for  a period  of  eight  years  drew  from  the  soil 
enough  to  make  life  comfortable  for  himself,  his 
widowed  mother  and  his  orphaned  brothers  and 
sisters.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  felt  that  the 
time  had  come,  if  ever,  when  he  might  give  up  the 
slow,  toilsome  and  unremunerative  life  of  a farmer, 
and  embark  in  some  calling  or  business  in  which 
there  was  greater  scope  for  his  mental  activity  and 
more  hope  of  a fortune  requiting  earnest  and  unre- 
mitting effort.  Having  in  the  spring  of  1864  per- 
suaded his  mother  to  accede  to  this  step,  he  gave  up 
the  home  farm,  and  removing  his  mother  and  broth- 
ers and  sisters  to  the  neighboring  village  of  Odessa, 
he  went  on  to  Philadelphia — the  great  city  to  which 
his  eyes  had  been  longingly  turned  for  many  a day 
— and  here  soon  found  employment  in  a “clerical 
capacity.”  But  this  was  far  from  meeting  his  de- 
sires, for  he  now,  more  than  ever  before,  realized 
that  a life  of  action  was  the  one  for  which  he  was 
peculiarly  fitted  by  his  temperament  and  natural 
inclinations.  While  casting  about  for  a field  into 
which  he  might  throw  his  whole  energy,  both  phy- 
sical and  mental,  he  was  attracted  by  the  wonderful 
accounts  from  the  newly  discovered  oil  wells.  With 
a qxiick  perception  he  saw  that  this  new  field  of 
enterprise  held  golden  opportunities  for  a person  of 
his  physique,  character,  training  and  ambition. 
There  was  no  tarrying  until  sufficient  money  could 
be  saved  to  constitute  a capital  for  operations ; but 
at  once,  upon  making  up  his  mind,  he  set  out  for 
the  oil  fields.  He  reached  Oil  Creek,  Venango 
County,  Pa. — where  oil  was  then  flowing — early  in 
the  month  of  November,  1864,  having  in  his  pos- 
session the  sum  of  seven  dollars  and  a half.  With 
the  same  decision  that  carried  him  there,  he  engaged 
in  work  when  he  arrived.  Labor  was  in  great  de- 
mand, and  having  been  accustomed,  from  his  youth 
up,  to  share  in  the  heavy  work  of  his  father’s  farm, 
he  was  in  no  wise  loth  to  take  employment  as  a 
day  -laborer,  especially  as  the  pay  was  good.  After 
a very  brief  experience  in  this  capacity,  he  found  a 
position  with  a corps  of  surveyors.  Whatever 
money  he  received  he  held  ready  for  investment, 
and  so  cleverly  did  he  manage  his  ventures,  that 
within  a month  after  his  arrival  he  had  established 
himself  in  a small  way  as  a dealer  in  lumber  and 
oil.  By  degrees  he  extended  his  ventures,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  he  became  widely  known  as 
one  of  the  most  daring  and  successful  operators  in 
the  district.  His  capital  now  having  reached  a most 
respectable  figure,  he  did  not  delay  in  concluding  to 
engage  in  production.  The  same  success  attended 
his  efforts  in  this  direction,  and  “ it  was  not  long 


before  he  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  adventurous 
and  successful  producers  of  the  entire  region,  which 
reputation  he  has  always  maintained  and  does  to- 
day in  all  his  operations.”  In  1871  Mr.  Hukill,  who 
had  now  been  married  some  two  years,  removed  to 
Oil  City  and,  in  association  with  Messrs.  J.  B.  Rey- 
nolds and  S.  H.  Lamberton,  established  the  banking 
house  of  Reynolds,  Hukill  & Co.  He  remained  an 
active  partner  in  this  concern  for  about  five  years, 
and  then  gave  up  finance  to  engage  once  more  in 
production.  The  ensuing  five  years  were  devoted 
to  prospecting  for  and  producing  oil,  the  last  three 
of  them  being  spent  in  the  McKean  or  Bradford 
field.  But  Mr.  Hukill’s  labors  and  successes  in  oil 
production,  have  been  surpassed  by  the  daring, 
persistence  and  magnificence  of  his  achievements 
in  the  production  of  natural  gas.  The  origin 
of  this  marvellous  product  of  nature,  like  that  of 
petroleum,  is  involved  in  obscurity.  Its  utilization, 
though  only  in  minor  ways  and  to  a limited  extent, 
may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  the  village  of  Fre- 
donia,  N.  Y. , in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. The  numerous  borings  for  oil  a generation  or 
more  later  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  many  gas 
wells,  variously  situated,  and  while  the  product 
was  frequently  allowed  to  go  to  waste,  it  was  also 
often  utilized  for  heating  and  lighting  purposes  in 
the  towns  and  sections  of  country  where  it  was  pro- 
duced. But  as  gas  wells  contiguous  to  oil  wells 
proved  subject  to  the  same  law  of  rapid  decline 
and  short  life  as  the  latter,  no  attempt  was  made  to 
“ pipe  ” the  product  to  larger  markets.  Its  employ- 
ment on  a larger  scale  for  manufacturing  purposes 
was  first  begun  by  Rogers  & Burchfield,  at  their 
iron  works  in  Leechburg,  Pa.,  in  1874.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  it  was  similarly  employed  at  Sharp9- 
burg.  Pa.  Western  Pennsylvania  is  apparently 
underlaid  with  reservoirs  of  natural  gas,  which  has 
been  tapped  in  paying  quantities,  principally  in  the 
Washington,  Murraysville  and  Grapeville  districts. 
At  Murraysville  the  Haymaker  Brothers  drilling  for 
oil  in  November,  1878,  struck  an  enormous  gas  well 
which  was  allowed  to  waste  its  production  in  the 
air  for  several  years  before  the  permanency  of  the 
supply  impressed  the  public.  While  in  the  city  of 
Bradford,  Pa.,  in  November,  1881,  Mr.  Hukill  dis- 
covered in  a report  of  a recent  geological  survey  of 
Pennsylvania,  a chart  representing  Pittsburgh  as 
the  center  of  a series  of  anticlinals.  His  long  ex- 
perience as  an  oil  producer  had  made  him  familiar 
with  the  theory,  held  by  some,  that  territory  cover- 
ing anticlinals  was  more  likely  to  produce  gas  than 
oil,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  as  gas  existed  in 
immense  quantities  at  Murraysville,  eighteen  miles 
from  Pittsburgh,  there  was  a strong  possibility  of 
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its  being  found  nearer  the  city.  He  decided  to  pros- 
pect^by  drilling  these  anticlinals,  and  uniting  himself 
with  others,  he  made  publication  in  December  fol- 
lowing of  his  intention  to  apply  to  Governor  Hoyt, 
on  the  twenty-first  day  of  January,  1882,  for  a 
charter  to  engage  in  the  business  of  supplying  gas — 
either  artificial  or  natural — for  fuel  in  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh.  A copy  of  this  publication,  which  was 
the  first  regularly  legal  one  for  such  a purpose  made, 
was  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  This 
movement  seems  to  have  stimulated  some  “ shrewd 
manipulators  ” in  Pittsburgh,  for  on  January  22 
there  appeared  in  the  local  papers  an  announce- 
ment that  a charter  had  been  granted  the  day  pre- 
vious to  other  persons  for  a similar  purpose.  The 
doctrine  of  exclusive  rights  under  priority  of  grant 
having  been  exploded  in  the  higher  courts,  this 
charter  proved  of  no  special  value.  Mr.  Hukill’s 
charter,  duly  and  legally  obtained,  was  never  used, 
and  expired  by  limitation,  his  associates  declin- 
ing to  risk  their  capital  in  co-operating  with  him. 
Remaining  still  a firm  believer  in  the  superiority  of 
gas  as  a fuel,  he  busied  himself  during  the  greater 
part  of  1882  in  making  efforts  to  induce  the  iron 
manufacturers  of  Pittsburgh  to  accept  the  “Strong 
process  ” of  manufacturing  gas  for  fuel.  But  in 
this  he  found  the  spirit  of  opposition  to  change  too 
great  to  be  overcome.  The  process  had  not  been 
sufficiently  tested,  it  was  said,  and  coal  was  plenti- 
ful and  reliable.  He  learned  one  thing,  however,  and 
that  was  that  without  exception  the  manufacturers 
believed  in  the  economy  and  utility  of  natural  gas. 
After  this  lesson  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  de- 
velopment of  this  product.  Removing  to  Pitts- 
burgh in  March,  1883,  he  began,  in  conjunction  with 
Professor  John  F.  Carll,  of  the  State  geological  sur- 
vey, a series  of  studies  and  experiments  with  a view 
‘ ‘ to  ascertaining  the  definite  location  of  the  anticlinals 
on  either  side  of  the  city,”  and  was  doubtless  the 
first  to  conduct  experiments  on  the  anticlinal  the- 
ory. Although,  early  in  1883,  others,  having  suc- 
cessfully drilled  for  gas  in  the  vicinity  of  Murrays- 
ville,  had  brought  it  by  pipes  to  the  city  of  Pittsburgh, 
where  it  was  warmly  welcomed,  Mr.  Hukill  contin- 
ued his  scientific  experiments  in  the  most  thorough 
manner.  Knowing  that  the  limits  and  bearings  of 
a producing  district  or  belt  coidd  only  be  determined 
by  drilling,  “he  located  three  test  wells,  the  first  on 
the  Brady’s  Bend  anticlinal  in  Shaler  township,  Al- 
legheny Co.,  west  of  the  city;  the  second  on  the 
Waynesburg  anticlinal,  east  of  the  city,  on  the  line 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Carpenter,  now 
Adarra  Station,  and  the  third  on  the  same  anticlinal, 
about  two  miles  north  of  number  two  well.  The 
first  and  second  wells  proved  to  be — instead  of  gas 


— large  water  wells  in  the  stratum  that  should 
have  produced  gas,  owing  to  the  rapid  dip  of 
the  rock  towards  the  south,  which  placed  it 
below  the  gas  horizon,  and  into  the  water  vein. 
The  third  well  was'far  enough  north  to  find  the  gas 
strata  above  the  water  level,  and  was  a good  gasser. 
This  and  other  wells  drilled  near  it  by  him  fixed 
the  south  limit  of  the  now  famous  Murraysville  gas 
belt.  Meanwhile  he  assumed  the  probable  course  of 
the  gas  belt  yet  to  be  developed,  sympathizing  with 
the  course  of  the  anticlinal.  He  located  and  drilled 
a well  on  land  leased  for  the  purpose,  about  ten 
miles  north  and  thirty  degrees  east  of  north  from 
the  original  Haymaker  well  (oil  and  gas  belts  being 
generally  fonnd  to  lie  in  a north-east  and  south-west 
direction)  which  resulted  in  a good  gasser  and  fixed 
the  north  limit  of  said  Murraysville  belt,  in  length 
about  fifteen  miles,  and  at  the  time  of  this  writing 
(1888)  containing  over  one  hundred  wells,  supply- 
ing gas  for  Pittsburgh  and  adjacent  markets.”  Mr. 
Hukill’s  method  of  proceeding  is  the  pioneer’s  or 
“ wild-catter’s — so  called.  Assuming  a bearing  with 
an  expert’s  knowledge,  he  surveys  an  air  line  for  a 
j distance  across  the  country,  and  then  leasing  land 
on  either  side  of  that  line,  he  follows  with  the  drill. 
Having  in  this  manner  acquired  and  tested  several 
thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  Murraysville  belt,  he 
organized  in  1884  the  Carpenter  Natural  Gas  Com- 
pany (of  which  he  was  elected  President)  with  a 
capital  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
The  charter  of  the  company  was  granted  in  January, 
the  land  mentioned  was  transferred  in  October,  and 
before  the  close  of  the  fall  a pipe  line  had  been  laid 
from  the  Murraysville  field  to  Pittsburgh,  with  a 
branch  to  McKeesport.  It  proved  a prosperous 
and  successful  enterprise.  Mr.  Hukill’s  connection 
with  it  terminated  September  1,  1885,  when  it 
passed  into  other  hands.  Constantly  on  the  alert 
for  “new  business,”  Mr.  Hukill  took  cognizance  of 
indications  and  remarks,  which,  as  a general  thing, 
would  escape  a less  observant  person.  Hearing  one 
of  his  subordinates  in  the  Carpenter  Company  al- 
lude one  day  in  the  early  part  of  1885  to  his  pioneer 
experiences  in  Greene  County,  Pa., — a field  which 
had  proved  so  unsatisfactory  as  to  be  abandoned  by 
all  operators — he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  something  to  be  made  in  that  district  not- 
withstanding reports  to  the  contrary;  and  as  the 
agent  of  Messrs.  E.  M.  and  Geo.  P.  Hukill  and  W. 
H.  Shackelton,  the  speaker  referred  to  (Mr.  J.  F. 
Thompson)  was  delegated  to  take  up  land  in  that 
section  and  put  down  several  wells  under  instruc- 
tions as  to  location.  A paying  well  was  at  length 
struck,  to  the  surprise  of  everybody  excepting  the 
long-headed  promoter  of  the  new  exploration,  and 
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the  territory  was  instantly  beset  by  operators. 
Their  science  does  not  seem  to  have  equalled  Mr. 
Hukill’s,  for  in  a short  time  they  concluded  there 
was  nothing  to  be  made  and  were  re-shipping  their 
machinery  to  other  fields.  Buying  out  the  interest 
of  his  partners  to  prevent  their  incurring  any  hazard, 
Mr.  Hukill  prosecuted  experiments  with  none  to 
molest  or  interfere.  “Up  to  this  time  the  only  oil 
producing  rock  in  Greene  County  was  known  as 
the  Dunkard  sand.  * * * This  stratum  lies  about 
seven  hundred  feet  below  the  surface,  varies  greatly 
in  thickness  and  quality  of  sand,  and  is  very  unre- 
liable as  an  oil  producer,  so  much  so  that  it  does 
not  justify  operators  in  drilling  it.”  Following  his 
original  method,  Mr.  Hukill  had  a line  “surveyed 
south,  varying  something  like  thirty  degrees  west 
of  south,  through  Greene  County,  crossing  the  State 
line  into  West  Virginia,  * * * nominally  forty- 
five  miles.”  Leasing  land  on  either  side  of  this  line 
to  the  extent  of  about  fifty  thousand  acres,  he  drilled 
several  wells,  some  distance  apart,  to  the  depths  of 
from  twenty-five  hundred  to  twenty-eight  hundred 
feet,  his  object  being  to  learn  what  sand  rocks  ex- 
isted and  their  position,  character  and  possibilities. 
It  was  an  exceedingly  difficult  task,  attended  by  in- 
numerable mishaps  and  delays,  and,  besides  consum- 
ing two  and  a half  years’  time,  occasioned  a very 
heavy  expenditure  of  money.  Nobody  believed  in 
it  and  the  persistent  operator  was  already  an  object 
of  sympathy  in  his  fatuous  (?)  search,  when  he  was 
rewarded  for  all  his  trials  and  expenditures  by  find- 
ing oil  in  a lower  strata.  The  most  daring  operators 
were  astonished  by  the  perseverence  and  tenacity 
of  Mr.  Hukill,  the  incredulous  public  were  amazed 
at  his  success,  and  science  was  aided  by  the  solu- 
tion of  ‘ ‘ The  difficult  problem  of  how  many  strata 
of  sand  rock  there  are  and  which  one  produces  oil.” 
This  has  been  termed  the  most  extensive  individual 
enterprise  in  the  long  list  of  oil  operations,  and  its 
brilliant  success  has  well  repaid  expense  and  effort. 
A more  recent  enterprise,  and  one  equally  successful 
and  profitable,  has  been  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
duction and  supply  of  natural  gas.  In  the  early 
part  of  1886  he  secured  several  thousand  acres  of 
land  in  Westmoreland  County,  on  the  upper  portion 
of  the  Murraysville  gas  belt,  and  organized  the  Pine 
Run  Gas  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
with  fuel-gas  the  borrouglis  of  Apollo  and  Leech- 
burgh,  on  the  Kiskiminetas  River,  and  Freeport, 
on  the  Allegheny  River.  The  public  had  so  little 
faith  in  the  undertaking  that  Mr.  Hukill  (who  was 
President  of  the  company)  and  his  associates  were 
obliged  to  purchase  nearly  all  the  stock  in  it.  In 
the  places  named  four  large  iron  works  and  numer- 
ous small  manufactories  patronized  the  company, 


and  more  lately  the  line  has  been  extended  so  as  to 
include  Natrona  on  the  Allegheny,  where  the  Penn- 
sylvania Salt  Manufacturing  Company  proves  a 
heavy  consumer.  The  stock  of  the  Pine  Run  Gas 
Company  is  thus  drawing  large  dividends.  As  a 
consequence  of  his  wide  experience  in  production, 
covering  operations  in  oil  at  Oil  Creek  as  early  as 
the  pioneer  days  of  1864,  and  as  recent  as  the  exten- 
sive undertaking  known  far  and  wide  as  “ Hukill’ s 
Greene  County  scheme,”  and  including  also  the 
most  scientific  development  of  natural  gas  that  has 
been  made,  there  is  very  little  Mr.  Hukill  doesn’t 
know  about  these  two  valuable  products.  He  is  one 
of  those  men — few  in  number — who  master  what- 
ever engages  their  attention,  aud  no  difficulties 
seem  great  enough  to  daunt  him.  Whatever  his 
success  has  been  it  is  the  reward  of  faithful  effort 
and  not  accident.  He  has  made  the  fortune  he 
hoped  to  make,  only  it  is  many  times  larger  than  his 
wildest  dreams  ever  brought  to  his  mind.  He  in- 
habits a delightful  home  in  the  beautiful  suburb  of 
Oakland,  and  endeavors  to  make  others  happy  by 
generous  gifts  to  religious  and  charitable  objects. 
One  who  knows  him  well  attests  that  “ the  govern- 
ing law  throughout  his  entire  career  has  been  a deep 
religious  principle,  a firm  belief  in  an  all-wise,  di- 
recting Providence,  to  which  he  ascribes  all  his 
success.”  For  one  who  has  spent  so  much  time  in 
such  laborious  undertakings  his  habits  are  notice- 
ably above  reproach,  as  they  do  not  include  the  use 
of  either  liquor  or  tobacco,  to  his  abstinence  from 
which  he  attributes  in  large  degree  his  fine  physique, 
robust  health  and  undiminished  activity  of  mind 
and  body.  He  excels  as  an  organizer  and  discipli- 
narian, and  conducts  operations  on  such  an  exten- 
sive scale  that  he  dwells  little  upon  the  cost,  know- 
ing that  success  once  achieved  will  remunerate 
royally.  He  has  been  heard  to  say  of  himself  that 
“ an  effort  to  practice  economy  in  the  affairs  of 
every  day  life  seems  to  dwarf  every  element  of  his 
nature.”  Both  in  figure  and  feature  he  bears  the 
stamp  of  a man  of  exceeding  force  of  will.  Mr. 
Hukill  married  in  1869,  Miss  Mattie  E.  Lyday,  a 
native  of  Washington  County,  Md.,  but  at  that  date 
a resident  of  Jasper  County,  Iowa.  To  this  union 
four  children  have  been  born  : Edwin  M.,  Jr.,  Lyday 
May,  Ralph  Vincent,  and  Grace  Watkins,  all  now 
living. 


JAMES  I.  BENNETT. 

JAMES  ISRAEL  BENNETT,  of  the  firm  of  Graff, 
Bennett  & Co.,  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  of 
Pittsburgh,  was  born  in  Crawford  County,  Pa., 
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June  22,  1822.  His  father,  William  Bennett,  was 
one  of  a number  of  brothers  who  were  noted  in  all 
the  region  round  the  family  homestead  for  their 
great  stature,  all  of  them  being  more  than  six  feet 
in  height.  Some  of  these  brothers  served  under 
Gen.  Harrison  in  his  campaigns  in  the  war  against 
the  Indians  in  1811,  and  later  in  the  war  against  the 
English  in  Canada,  where  Harrison,  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  American  army,  showed  great  mili- 
tary talent.  They  may,  indeed,  have  been  with 
him  in  the  important  battle  at  Tippecanoe,  which 
gave  the  battle-cry  for  the  Presidential  campaign  of 
1840,  of  “ Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too.”  His  mother 
was  a daughter  of  Andrew  Gibson,  a Scotch  Presby- 
terian, and  one  of  the  pioneers  of  that  sect  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1823 
his  father  removed  to  Franklin,  Venango  County, 
Pa.  (since  become  famous  as  an  oil  centre),  where 
he  died  in  1834.  Of  education  young  Bennett  had 
such  as  corild  be  obtained  in  the  common  schools  of 
his  day  where  he  lived,  with  the  addition  of  a short 
term  at  Allegheny  College.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
began  his  business  life  as  a clerk  in  the  employ  of 
the  late  Robert  Lamberton,  of  Franklin,  and  after- 
wards in  that  of  Myron  Park,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained until  1841.  By  this  time  the  young  man,  who 
had  ambitions,  became  restive  under  the  contracted 
business  opportunities  offered  in  such  a small  town 
as  Franklin,  and  through  the  advice  and  influence 
of  Hon.  John  W.  How,  an  old  friend,  he  succeeded 
in  procuring  a situation  with  the  firm  of  Myers  & 
Richey,  who  did  a considerable  business  as  whole- 
sale grocers  in  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  and  with 
whom  he  remained  three  years.  In  1844  young 
Bennett  associated  himself  with  William  B.  English 
and  William  Gallaher  in  the  grocery  business,  under 
the  firm  name  of  English,  Gallaher  & Co.  This  en- 
terprise lasted,  however,  but  a short  time,  the  firm 
being  dissolved  in  the  following  year  on  account  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  Gallaher.  A month  later  came  the 
great  fire  of  1845,  which  swept  away  all  and  more 
than  all  the  earnings  of  the  firm,  and  a new  start  be- 
came necessary.  Up  to  this  period  Mr.  Bennett 
had  formed  in  his  mind  the  intention  of  ultimately 
going  West,  “ to  grow  up  with  the  country.”  But 
a discussion  of  affairs  with  his  remaining  partner 
resulted  in  the  decision  that  they  would  remain  to- 
gether and  make  another  start,  locating  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  point  where  they  were  previous  to 
the  fire.  Buildings  were  now  being  rapidly  put  up 
to  take  the  place  of  those  destroyed  by  the  disas- 
trous conflagration,  and  a gentleman  who  was  erect- 
ing one  on  a lot  which  he  owned,  and  which  was 
nearly  opposite  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  offered  it  to  the 
two  enterprising  young  men  if  they  would  agree  to 


lease  it  for  five  years,  at  a rental  of  $500  per  annum, 
which  was  considered  very  high  at  that  time,  the 
same  property  previous  to  the  fire  having  brought 
from  $200  to  $300-  They  accepted  the  offer  and  re- 
newed business  under  the  firm  name  of  English  & 
Bennett,  but  in  1850,  at  the  expiration  of  their  lease, 
they  removed  to  Second  street,  between  Wood  and 
Smithfield.  Here  they  remained  in  business  for  some 
years,  when  they  associated  with  them  Mr.  James 
Richardson,  and  engaged  in  the  produce  business 
on  Water  street,  under  the  firm  name  of  English, 
Richardson  & Co.,  Mr.  Richardson  being  the  active 
member.  In  1853,  in  connection  with  William  B. 
English  and  Robert  H.  Marshall,  Mr.  Bennett  leased, 
and  afterwards  bought,  the  Clinton  Rolling  Mill,  of 
which  he  took  the  active  management,  changing 
the  machinery  into  that  necessary  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron  rails.  Not  finding  this  a remunerative 
business  the  firm  closed  out  their  contracts  and 
again  changed  into  the  manufacture  of  merchant 
iron  and  nails,  in  which  they  have  continued 
ever  since.  Some  years  later  the  firm  leased  and 
afterwards  bought  what  was  known  as  the  “ Stew- 
art Mill,”  at  Girty’s  Run,  now  known  as  the  Millvale 
Iron  and  Steel  Works,  situated  on  the  West  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  and  for  which  they  purchased 
additional  property  and  added  greatly  to  its  capacity. 
In  January,  1880,  these  works  were  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  but  were  at  once  rebuilt,  trebling 
the  capacity,  and  while  adding  the  most  improved 
machinery  for  their  manufacturing,  covered  it  with 
an  iron  building  perfectly  fire-proof,  and  said  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  works  in  the  country.  The  equip- 
ment of  this  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of 
plate  and  every  description  of  iron,  as  well  as  plates 
or  structural  iron,  includes  a first-class  steel  plant. 
The  firm  have  also  operated  the  Fort  Pitt  Works 
for  a number  of  years.  The  first  blast  furnace 
erected  in  or  near  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  for  the 
manufacture  of  pig  iron,  was  built  at  the  Clinton 
Mill  in  1862.  This  firm,  also,  in  connection  with 
David  Richey  and  Nimick  & Co.,  built  furnaces  in 
Allegheny  City,  which  they  afterwards  sold  to  a 
company  organized  to  build  the  Superior  Rolling 
Mill,  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  rails,  the  whole 
under  the  name  of  the  Superior  Iron  Co.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, with  his  firm,  was  active  in  the  organization  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Locomotive  Works,  and  was  a stock- 
holder in  the  firm  of  McIntosh,  Hemphill  & Co.,  the 
Isabella  Furnaces,  the  Grafton  Furnaces,  at  Lee- 
tonia,  O.,  charcoal  furnaces  near  Lake  Erie,  and  in 
many  other  enterprises  in  and  about  the  city.  Mr. 
Bennett  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Peoples’ 
Bank  and  the  Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’  In- 
surance Companies,  and  has  been  President  of  the 
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latter  since  its  organization.  Pittsburgh  having  no 
competing  lines  of  railroad  into  or  out  of  the  city, 
Mr.  Bennett  was  pressed  to  take  hold  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  from 
Pittsburgh  to  Youngstown.  , This  he  did,  and  en- 
listing all  his  energies  in  the  work,  in  a compara- 
tively short  space  of  time  had  a first-class  railroad 
connecting  at  Y oungstown  with  the  Lake  Shore  and 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  & Ohio  Railroads.  It  was 
a success  in  every  way  from  the  beginning,  paying 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent,  the  first  year  after 
completion,  and  continuing  to  do  so  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  Mr.  Bennett  was  the  instigator  and  prime 
mover  in  obtaining  from  Mr.  William  H.  Vander- 
bilt the  capital  to  build  the  Pittsburgh,  McKeesport 
and  Youngstown  Railroad  to  the  coke  regions  at 
Connellsville,  connecting  with  the  Pittsburgh  & Lake 
Erie,  in  both  of  which  he  still  continues  to  hold  the 
office  of  director,  as  well  as  in  the  Lake  Erie,  of 
which  he  was  the  first  President.  In  politics  Mr. 
Bennett  was  an  Old  Line  Whig  until  the  formation 
of  the  Republican  party  in  18E6,  since  which  time 
he  has  been  a staunch  Republican.  He  has  always 
been  an  advocate  of  high  tariff,  holding  it  to  be  the 
first  duty  of  the  Government  to  give  a full  and  as- 
sured protection  to  the  industries  of  the  country, 
both  large  and  small.  Mr.  Bennett  was  married  in 
1846  to  Annie  E.  Johnson,  the  daughter  of  John  W. 
Johnson,  whose  family  removed  to  Pennsylvania 
from  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  in  1790,  and  whose 
father  was  one  of  the  company  formed  in  Holland 
and  sent  to  this  country  to  purchase  large  bodies  of 
land  from  the  Government  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Part  of  this  company  remained  east  of 
the  mountains,  while  others  decided  to  try  the 
western  slope,  where  there  was  a wider  range.  As 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  great  iron  and  steel  manu- 
facturing industry  of  Pennsylvania,  and  particularly 
from  the  fact  of  his  immediate  connection  with  the 
vast  and  growing  interest  of  the  centre  of  that  trade 
in  Pittsburgh,  Mr.  Bennett  has  established  a record 
for  enterprise,  determination  and  sagacity  worthy 
of  perpetuation.  The  picture  of  a boy  who 
advances  from  a clerkship  in  a grocery  store  to  be  a 
Pennsylvania  iron  master,  and  President  and  direc- 
tor of  railroads,  foundries,  banks  and  other  heavily 
capitalized  institutions,  is  one  full  of  suggestion  to 
the  growing  youth  of  this  country.  Only  the  tena- 
cious and  persistent  industry  and  clear-headed 
judgment  which  have  characterized  Mr.  Bennett  in 
all  his  business  dealings  can  possibly  progress  to 
such  a successful  conclusion.  And  not  only  are 
such  qualities  necessary.  In  the  active  competition 
of  such  stirring  centres  of  manufacture  a man  has 
to  hold  his  own  politically,  socially  and,  above  all, 


in  that  high  integrity  which  is  the  chief  nobility 
of  a business  career.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Bennett 
has  reached  the  position  in  life  which  we  have 
superficially  indicated  sufficiently  proves  his  right 
to  the  recognition  of  his  possession  of  these  qualities. 


JACOB  JAY  Y^RDERGRIFT. 

CAPT.  JACOB  JAY  VANDERGRIFT,  a well 
known  business  man  and  capitalist  of  Pittsburgh, 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  development  of  the  great 
petroleum  and  natural  gas  interests  of  Pennsylvania 
and  neighboring  States — with  which  he  has  been 
actively  and  prominently  identified  since  their  dis- 
covery, and  to-day  probably  the  foremost  man  in 
the  broad  and  prolific  region  of  natural  wealth 
known  as  the  “ oil  country,” — was  born  in  the  city 
named,  April  10,  1827.  He  is  a grandson  of  the  late 
Jacob  Vandergrift,  of  Frankfort,  Philadelphia  Co., 
Pa.,  who  married,  December  29,  1791,  Mary  Hart, 
of  the  same  township.  The  children  of  Jacob  and 
Mary  Vandergrift  were  Samuel,  born  in  1794;  John, 
born  in  1796;  Benjamin  B.,  born  in  1798;  Sarah, 
born  in  1801;  Joseph,  born  in  1803;  William  K., 
born  in  1805 ; George,  born  in  1807;  Elizabeth,  born 
in  1809;  James,  born  in  1811;  Martha,  bom  in 
1813,  and  Jacob  M.,  born  in  1816.  William  K. 
Vandergrift,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
married  in  April,  1825,  Miss  Sophia  Sarver,  born 
July  5,  1804,  near  Perrysville,  about  seven  miles 
from  Pittsburgh.  The  children  of  this  marriage 
were  Elizabeth  (now  Mrs.  Kelly) ; Jacob  Jay  (the 
subject  of  this  sketch) ; Rachel  (who  died  in  in- 
fancy) ; William  Knowles  (who  died  at  Jamestown, 
N.  Y.,  1888) ; Rachel  (now  Mrs.  Blackstone)  ; Ben- 
jamin (who  died  of  swamp  fever  contracted  at 
Cairo,  111.,  in  1862-3,  while  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  as  commander  of  the  steamboat 
“ Red  Fox”)  ; Caroline  (now  Mrs.  Bishop);  George 
(who  was  drowned  in  the  Allegheny  River),  and 
Theophilus  J.  (who  is  a producer  of  oil,  and  lives  at 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.).  Mr.  Vandergrift’s  parents 
spent  the  first  six  months  of  their  wedded  life  at 
Woods  Run,  and  from  there  removed  to  Manches- 
ter, now  part  of  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  where  they 
were  living  when  the  great  flood  of  1832  occurred. 
In  April,  1833,  they  removed  to  Pittsburgh,  and  re- 
sided about  five  years  on  Water  street,  between 
Wood  and  Smithfield  streets,  and  also  for  five  years 
near  what  is  now  the  head  of  Fourth  avenue,  where 
they  were  when  the  great  fire  of  1845  worked  such 
terrible  devastation.  Driven  from  their  home  by 
this  calamity,  they  removed  to  Birmingham,  now 
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South  Side,  Pittsburgh,  where  they  lived  thereafter. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  began  his  education  at 
the  age  of  six  years  in  a school  conducted  by  Mrs. 
Demars,  on  Third  avenue  near  the  site  of  the  Dol- 
lar Savings  Bank.  A year  later  he  was  sent  to  the 
Second  Ward  School,  conducted  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Meeds.  This  was  the  first  public  school  opened  in 
Pittsburgh,  and  was  in  the  old  cotton  factory  on 
the  bank  of  the  Monongaliela  River,  on  the  site  now 
occupied  by  the  Monongahela  House.  At  the  age 
of  thirteen  the  young  pupil  was  placed  in  a school 
on  Fourth  avenue  (where  the  front  of  the  Dollar 
Savings  Bank  now  stands),  the  principal  of  which 
was  Squire  Thomas  Steele — familiarly  called  “ Tom- 
mie Steel  ” — a noted  politician  in  his  day  and  quite 
a “character,”  under  whose  tuition  he  sat  two 
years.  He  then  entered  upon  the  career  in  which 
he  subsequently  achieved  both  fame  and  fortune, 
as  cabin  boy  aboard  the  steamboat  Bridgewater, 
commanded  by  Captain  Washington  Ebbert.  At 
the  end  of  the  season  he  engaged  as  cabin  boy  with 
his  uncle,  John  Yandergrift,  who  was  a boat 
builder  and  owner  of  the  small  steamer  “ Pinta,” 
which  ran  between  Pittsburgh  and  Sunfish,  Ohio. 
In  1844  he  made  several  trips  down  the  river  on 
coal  boats,  which  were  floated  like  a raft,  and,  in 
1845,  engaged  on  the  steamboat  “ Herald,”  running 
from  Pittsburgh  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  reached 
Pittsburgh  on  his  return  from  this  trip  a few  days 
after  the  disastrous  fire  of  that  year,  and  had  great 
difficulty  to  find  his  people  who,  as  previously 
stated,  had  been  driven  from  their  home  by  the  con- 
flagration. Jacob’s  next  engagement  was  as  mate 
of  his  uncle  John  Vandergrift’s  steamboat  “ Prairie 
Bird,”  which  was  shortly  afterward  sold  to  Levi 
Miller,  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  in  whose  employment 
he  continued  as  her  mate  for  about  two  years.  From 
this  vessel  he  went  to  the  steamboat  “Rhode  Is- 
land” (under  Captain  David  Green),  which  he  re- 
built and  re-named  “ Hail  Columbia.”  After  run- 
ning this  boat  for  some  time  between  Pittsburgh 
and  Lafayette  on  the  Wabash  River,  he  sold  her  for 
her  owner,  Capt.  Green,  and  then  accepted  the 
position  of  mate  on  a large  steamer  commanded  by 
Capt.  Jabez  Smith,  plying  between  Pittsburgh  and 
St.  Louis.  After  leaving  this  boat  he  served  in 
the  same  capacity  on  several  others,  and  then  went 
into  the  packet  trade  on  the  steamboat  Allegheny, 
under  Capt.  C.  W.  Batchelor,  who  had  married  his 
cousin,  a daughter  of  his  uncle  John  Vandergrift. 
He  left  this  vessel  in  1853,  to  take  command  of  the 
steamboat  “Black  Diamond,”  a side-wheeler,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  built  at  New  Albany, 
Ind. , the  year  previous,  by  Messrs.  Daniel  Bushnell 
and  N.  J.  Bigley,  exclusively  to  tow  coal  to  Cincin- 


nati, Ohio,  being  the  first  constructed  solely  for 
that  purpose.  This  boat  had  been  run  by  Captain 
Bigley  the  first  year,  Mr.  Bushnell  attending  to  the 
mines,  but  the  firm’s  business  grew  so  large  that 
Captain  Bigley  was  at  length  compelled  to  go  to 
Cincinnati  to  live,  in  order  to  give  it  the  attention  it 
required.  Until  this  time,  coal  barges  in  tow  were 
placed  only  on  both  sides  of  the  tow  boat,  the  space 
at  the  front  not  being  utilized.  Finally  it  occurred 
to  Mr.  Bushnell  that  this  space  could  be  advanta- 
geously occupied  by  coal  barges,  with  additional 
safety  to  the  fleet  and  a decrease  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  coal.  To  test  his  theory  he  built  six  barges 
to  be  towed  ahead  of  the  boat  exclusively.  Although 
this  method  is  common  now — in  fact  the  only  one 
used  in  transporting  coal  down  the  river— it  was  un- 
known then,  and  when  the  idea  was  mentioned  it 
was  characterized  as  “ absurd,”  “impossible,”  etc. 
There  were  not  lacking  mathematicians  capable  of 
demonstrating  the  utter  impossibility  of  carrying 
out  this  plan,  but  then,  as  ever,  pushing,  practical 
men  paid  little  heed  to  mere  theorists,  and  the  at- 
tempt was  made,  although  not  without  opposition  and 
delay.  Many  old  steamboat  captains,  prudent  and 
conservative,  regarded  the  idea  as  a “ crazy  notion” 
and  no  one  among  them  could  be  found  to  risk  his 
reputation  in  attempting  to  put  it  into  execution. 
At  last  Capt.  Bigley  recommended  Mr.  Bushnell  to 
engage  Yandergrift,  assuring  him  that  the  young 
captain  would  carry  out  his  orders  to  the  letter 
even  if  it  sunk  the  fleet.  Barges  at  the  present  da}- 
generally  hold  about  ten  thousand  bushels  of  coal, 
but  at  that  time  the  usual  load  was  from  five  to 
six  thousand  bushels.  Captain  Yandergrift  being 
engaged  for  the  service,  assumed  command  of  the 
“ Black  Diamond,”  and  on  the  initial  trip  took  four 
barges  of  coal  down  the  river.  At  first  only  a small 
amount  of  coal  was  taken,  but  afterwards  the  quan- 
tity was  increased  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand bushels  each  trip.  On  the  second  trip  an  ugly 
smash-up  occurred  at  Beaver  Shoals,  and  two 
barges  were  lost ; but  it  is  worthy  of  record  that  in 
the  following  seven  years  the  firm  lost  only  one  more. 
This  progressive  method  of  transporting  coal  proved 
a complete  success,  and  to  Mr.  Bushnell  belongs 
the  great  credit  of  having  conceived  it ; while  Cap- 
tain Vandergrift  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  one  with  sufficient  courage  and  address  to  put 
it  in  practice.  After  running  one  season  as  captain, 
young  Yandergrift,  then  but  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  added  to  his  duties  those  of  pilot,  and  in  this 
double  capacity  served  for  several  years.  In  1858 
he  purchased  one-third  interest  in  the  steamboat 
“ Red  Fox,”  and,  shortly  afterwards,  one-quarter 
interest  in  the  steamboat  “ Conestoga,”  of  which 
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Mr.  D.  Bushnell  was  part  owner.  Placing  Captain 
Briggs  in  charge  of  the  former,  he  himself  took 
command  of  the  latter,  which  until  the  opening  of 
the  Civil  War  was  engaged  in  towing  coal  from 
Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans.  At  the  close  of  about 
two  years’  service  on  the  “ Conestoga”  his  interest 
in  the  oil  business  was  awakened  by  the  glowing 
newspaper  accounts  which  fell  under  his  notice,  and, 
hiring  a competent  person  to  act  as  captain  in  his 
place,  he  went  into  West  Virginia,  and  began  opera- 
tions in  the  petroleum  district.  He  had  been  thus 
engaged  but  a short  time  when  his  plant  fell  a prey 
to  the  military  operations  of  the  Confederate  forces, 
causing  him  to  abandon  the  field.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Pittsburgh  and  sold  the  “ Conestoga  ” and 
his  barges  to  the  National  Government.  After  its 
sale  he  took  the  steamboat  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
superintended  her  transformation  into  a gunboat. 
He  then  took  her  to  New  Albany,  Indiana,  where 
he  put  armor  aboard  of  her  and  turned  her  over  to 
Commodore  Foote,  U.  S.  N.  Returning  again  to 
Pittsburgh,  he  bought  out  the  other  owners  of  the 
“ Red  Fox,”  and  put  the  vessel  into  the  oil  trade 
between  that  city  and  Oil  City.  This  steamboat’s 
first  work  in  the  oil  trade  was  in  November,  1861, 
towing  two  large  coal  boat  bottoms  from  Pittsburgh 
to  Oil  City,  with  four  thousand  empty  barrels  in 
them  as  freight,  consigned  to  various  oil  operators. 
When  delivering  these  barrels  to  the  consignees, 
Captain  Vandergrift  bought  five  thousand  barrels 
of  crude  oil  from  the  Maple  Grove  Oil  Company,  on 
Blood  Farm,  to  be  delivered  at  buyer’s  option  by 
July  1st,  following.  The  problem  which  presented 
itself  was  how  to  get  the  oil  to  Pittsburgh.  Cap- 
tain Vandergrift  returned  home  and  formed  a con- 
nection with  Mr.  Daniel  Bushnell.  While  the  two 
partners  were  figuring  to  get  barrels  to  bring  the 
oil  to  market,  the  first  “bulk  boat”  ever  run 
(owned  by  Richard  Glyde)  arrived  from  Oil  City. 
Inspection  at  Allegheny  City  convinced  the  partners 
that  this  was  the  cheapest  and  most  feasible  method 
of  transporting  oil,  as  it  had  all  to  come  by  water 
at  that  time.  Captain  Vandergrift  then  explained 
the  plan  to  an  intimate  friend,  a boat-builder  named 
John  Redman,  and  the  latter  agreed  to  build  for  the 
partners  twelve  of  the  “flats”  or  “bulk  boats,” 
eighty  feet  long,  fourteen  feet  wide  and  three  feet 
deep,  with  an  individual  capacity  of  about  four 
hundred  barrels,  at  a cost  approximating  to  two 
hundred  dollars  each.  After  construction,  in  the 
spring  of  1861,  these  boats  were  taken  up  to  Oil 
City,  and  by  July  of  the  same  year  they  had  more 
than  paid  for  themselves,  and  proved  to  be  the  be- 
ginning of  a very  profitable  business.  As  an  ex- 
ample, one  fleet  of  oil  purchased  at  point  of  produc- 


tion in  1863  at  one  dollar  per  barrel,  was  sold  a little 
later  in  the  same  year  at  Pittsburgh  for  twelve  dol- 
lars per  barrel,  at  a profit  of  seventy  thousand  dol- 
lars. After  running  the  ‘ 1 Red  Fox  ” to  Oil  City  for 
a year,  Captain  Vandergrift  put  his  brother  Benja- 
min aboard  of  her  as  captain,  and  sent  him  with  a 
tow  of  coal  to  Nashville,  Tennessee.  As  the  “ Red 
Fox”  was  returning  to  Pittsburgh,  the  United 
States  Quartermaster  at  Smithland  pressed  the  ves- 
sel into  the  Government  service  and  directed  her 
commander  to  report  with  boat  and  crew  to  the 
Quartermaster  at  Paducah,  Kentucky,  for  orders. 
Arriving  at  this  point  the  vessel  was  placed  at  work 
for  two  months  towing  forage  and  provisions  to 
Pittsburgh  Landing ; and  was  then  ordered  to 
Cairo,  where  the  Post-Quartermaster  employed  her 
in  towing  coal  to  the  fleet  of  gunboats  at  “ Island 
No.  10.”  After  making  several  trips  to  the  fleet, 
the  boat  was  ordered  back  to  Cairo,  and  Captain 
Benjamin  Vandergrift  and  his  crew,  being  mustered 
out  of  the  service,  returned  to  Pittsburgh.  Shortly 
after  this  the  Government  authorities  again  took 
possession  of  the  “ Red  Fox”  and  manned  her  with 
an  independent  crew.  On  her  second  trip,  while 
making  a landing,  the  vessel  struck  a sunken  barge 
in  the  river  at  Cairo  and  sank,  becoming  a total 
loss.  Up  to  this  writing  no  indemnity  has  been 
awarded  the  owners  for  her  loss.  About  this  time 
Captain  Vandergrift  began  to  acquire  interests  in 
oil  producing  “ up  Oil  Creek.”  As  his  partner,  Mr. 
Bushnell,  preferred  to  confine  his  operations  to  the 
less  hazardous  business  of  transportation,  the  two 
separated,  Mr.  Bushnell  then  taking  as  associate  his 
son  Joseph.  Captain  Vandergrift  now  took  up  his 
residence  at  Oil  City,  and  threw  himself  with  vigor 
into  the  work  of  producing  oil  and  developing  the 
oil  country.  Associated  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Ewing  of 
Pittsburgh  in  1863  and  1864,  he  formed  one  or  two 
companies  for  producing  oil  which  met  with  mod- 
erate success.  His  next  important  enterprises  were 
in  connection  with  a railroad  and  a pipe-line.  The 
first  pipe-line  for  oil  transportation  was  laid  in  1865 
by  an  operator  named  Van  Sickle,  and  extended  be- 
tween Pithole  and  “ Shafer  Farm,”  a distance  of 
about  six  miles.  The  Oil  City  and  Pithole  Railroad, 
organized  in  1869  by  a number  of  capitalists  in  Oil 
City  and  Pittsburgh,  proved  unsuccessful  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  taking  possession  of  the 
road-bed  from  Oil  City  to  Oleopolis,  and  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  George  V.  Forman,  as  receiver. 
In  partnership  with  this  gentleman  Captain  Van- 
dergrift equipped  and  ran  a line  of  tank  cars,  called 
the  “ Star  Tank  Line,”  carrying  oil  from  Pithole  to 
Oil  City.  In  order  to  secure  business  for  the  road, 
in  which  Captain  Vandergrift  was  a heavy  stock- 
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holder,  the  firm  of  Vandergrift  and  Forman  laid  a 
pipe-line  from  West  Pithole  to  Pithole,  a distance 
of  about  four  'miles.  This  line,  which  -was  named 
“ The  Star  Pipe  Line,”  was  the  real  commencement 
of  the  gigantic  system  which  now  prevails  under 
the  name  of  the  “ National  Transit  Company.”  In 
1871  the  firm  of  Vandergrift  and  Forman,  of  which 
Mr.  John  Pitcairn,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  had  re- 
cently become  a member,  laid  another  pipe-line, 
four  miles  in  length,  from  Fagundas  to  the  Warren 
and  Franklin  Railroad,  on  Allegheny  river,  at  a 
point  named  Trunkeyville.  This  line,  first  known 
as  the  “ Trunkeyville,”  was  afterwards  named  the 
“Commonwealth  Pipe  Line.”  The  firm  next  laid 
the  “Sandy  Pipe  Line,”  twelve  miles  in  length, 
from  Oil  City  to  East  Sandy,  and  followed  it  by  the 
“Milton  Pipe  Line,”  four  miles  long,  from  the  Milton 
Farm  or  Bredensburg  to  Oil  City.  Later  construc- 
tions by  the  firm  were  the  “Western  Pipe  Line,” 
from  Shaw  farm  to  the  new  Imperial  Refinery, 
above  Oil  City,  about  three  miles;  and  also  the 
1 ‘ Franklin  Pipe  Line,”  for  collecting  oil  from  the  dis- 
trict around  Franklin.  The  Imperial  Refinery,  hav- 
ing a capacity  of  two  thousand  barrels  per  day,  and 
considered  a huge  enterprise  at  that  time,  was  built 
by  Captain  Vandergrift  and  his  partners.  Another 
enterprise  which  Captain  Vandergrift  was  promi- 
nent in  organizing,  was  the  Oil  City  Trust  Com- 
pany, the  capital  of  which  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Forman  was  Presi- 
dent of  this  company,  which  had  its  bank  and  of- 
fices in  Love’s  Block,  Centre  street,  Oil  City,  and 
Mr.  Vandergrift  and  a number  of  other  leading  oil 
men  and  merchants  were  directors  and  stockholders. 
The  next  enterprise  of  Captain  Vandergrift  was  the 
organization  of  pipe-line  systems  in  Butler  and  Ve- 
nango Counties,  severally  named  the  “ Fairview 
Pipe  Line,”  “Raymilton  Pipe  Line,”  “Cleveland 
Pipe  Line”  and  “ Millerstown  Pipe  Line,”  all  con- 
trolled by  Vandergrift,  Forman  and  Company. 
When  perfected,  these  lines  were  united  as  one  gen- 
eral system  under  the  name  of  the  “United  Pipe 
Lines  of  Vandergrift,  Forman  and  Company,”  and 
this  system  was  in  April,  1887,  consolidated  with 
sundry  other  pipe-lines,  and  incorporated  under  the 
title  of  the  “ United  Pipe  Lines.”  This  company 
gradually  absorbed  all  the  remaining  competing 
lines  in  the  “ Lower  oil  regions,”  and  shortly  after 
the  first  development  of  oil  at  Bradford  entered  that 
district  also,  and  became  its  great  system.  A 
recent  writer  on  the  subject  refers  to  Captain  Van- 
dergrift’s  connection  with  this  company  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

“Of  the  United  Pipe  Lines,  Captain  Vandergrift 
has  always  been  President,  and  to  him,  therefore,  is 


attributable  a very  large  share  of  the  unbounded 
and  well-merited  confidence  the  company  has 
always  possessed,  from  not  only  the  producers  and 
holders  of  oil,  but  also  the  banking  institutions  of 
the  country.  The  latter  are  accustomed  to  accept 
its  certificates  for  petroleum  for  collateral  as  readily 
as  Government  bonds.  In  fact,  the  ‘ United  Pipe 
Lines’ have  been  considered  as  ‘above  suspicion.’ 
In  compliance  with  the  demands  of  some  dissatis- 
fied producers,  on  two  occasions,  ‘ the  doors  were 
flung  wide  open  ’ for  investigation  ; the  affairs  and 
every  tank  of  the  company  were  most  thoroughly 
examined  by  these  opponents  and  their  agents, 
without  restriction  of  any  kind,  and  from  the  in- 
quiry the  reputation  of  the  company  came,  if  pos- 
sible, even  more  untarnished  than  ever.  To  illus- 
trate the  unsullied  integrity  of  this  company  in  its 
trust  as  storers  of  oil,  it  is  sufficient  to  add  that  at 
its  own  original  suggestion  in  order  that  the  storing 
of  oil  should  always  be  set  about  with  the  utmost 
safeguards  to  the  public,  and  to  prevent  unscrupu- 
lous people  engaging  in  the  business,  there  is  an 
Act  of  Assembly  in  Pennsylvania,  that  at  the  in- 
stance of  any  holder  of  certificates  for  ten  thousand 
barrels  of  oil,  any  pipe  line  company’s  affairs  can 
be  at  any  time  thoroughly  investigated  and  every 
tank  of  oil  gauged,  to  ascertain  the  exact  quantity 
on  hand.” 

At  the  incorporation  of  the  company,  Mr.  John 
R.  Campbell,  of  Oil  City,  became  its  Treasurer,  and 
in  that  capacity  has  continued  to  the  present  time, 
proving  a most  efficient  assistant  to  the  President 
in  the  company’s  affairs.  To  his  remarkable  skill 
as  an  accountant  the  company  owes  its  present  ad- 
mirable system  of  records,  checks  and  counter- 
checks, which  may  be  said  to  render  fraud  impos- 
sible. The  Vice-President  of  the  company  is  Mr. 
Daniel  O’Day,  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  a gentleman 
whose  wonderful  administrative  and  executive 
abilities  have  been  exerted  in  its  service  with  the 
most  brilliant  results.  Although  still  maintaining 
its  own  organization,  The  United  Pipe  Line  Com- 
pany was,  in  1884,  merged  into  and  made  a division 
of  the  enormous  system  represented  by  the  National 
Transit  Company,  the  capital  of  which  is  thirty 
millions  of  dollars.  At  the  time  this  union  was  ef- 
fected the  reasons  for  it  were  fully  and  satisfactorily 
explained.  In  the  producing  of  petroleum,  “now 
the  third  staple  of  the  world,”  Captain  Vandergrift 
has  for  many  years  been  specially  prominent.  In 
1872  he  was  one  of  several  capitalists  organizing  the 
firm  of  H.  L.  Taylor  & Co.,  for  the  development  of 
oil  lands  in  Butler  and  Armstrong  Counties,  Pa., 
and  also  the  “Argyle  Savings  Bank,”  at  Petrolia, 
Butler  County.  Both  these  enterprises  were  highly 
successful.  The  first  named  eventually  gave  birth 
to  the  Union  Oil  Company,  with  its  immense  busi- 
ness interests.  The  bank,  during  its  existence,  was 
| honored  by  the  public  confidence  to  an  extent  which 
j was  truly  remarkable,  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
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tremely  complimentary  to  its  incorporators,  for 
notwithstanding  that  its  capital  was  but  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  its  deposits  at  times  reached  the 
enormous  aggregate  of  a million  and  a half.  In 
1876  the  firm  of  Vandergrift,  Forman  & Co.  was 
dissolved,  Mr.  Forman  withdrawing.  Its  succes- 
sor, organized  at  once,  was  the  firm  of  Vander- 
grift, Pitcairn  & Co.,  of  which  Messrs.  Edward 
Hopkins,  J.  R.  Campbell  and  W.  J.  Young  (the  last 
named  now  President  of  the  Oil  City  Trust  Co.) 
constituted  the  “ company.”  Mr.  Pitcairn  with- 
drew subsequently,  and  the  remaining  members  of 
the  firm  re-organized  under  the  style  of  Vandergrift, 
Young  & Co.  Captain  Vandergrift  was  the  prime 
mover  in  the  organization  of  the  Forest  Oil  Com- 
pany (capital  $1,200,000),  of  which  he  has  been 
President  since  its  incorporation.  His  associates  in 
the  management  of  this  great  oil-producing  corpor- 
ation are  Mr.  W.  J.  Young,  Vice-President,  Mr.  J. 
R.  Campbell,  Treasurer,  who,  with  Mr.  Joseph 
Bushnell,  compose  the  Executive  Committee.  Prom- 
inent among  other  companies  in  which  he  is  heavily 
interested  are  the  Anchor  Oil  Company  and  the  As- 
sociated Producers’  Company,  each  with  a capital 
of  one  million  dollars.  He  is  also  a large  individual 
producer  of  oil.  In  1881  Captain  Vandergrift  re- 
moved from  Oil  City,  w here  he  had  lived  many 
years,  to  his  present  large  and  beautiful  property 
on  the  bluff  skirting  Fifth  avenue  extension,  East 
Liberty,  about  five  miles  from  the  business  portion 
of  Pittsburgh.  This  removal  was  the  result  of  his 
growing  manufacturing  interests.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  natural  gas,  fraught  with  such  astounding- 
changes  and  benefits  to  the  industrial  wrorld  of 
Pittsburgh,  Captain  Vandergrift  is  entitled  to  rank 
as  a pioneer  and  arch-promoter.  As  early  as  1875, 
in  association  with  John  Pitcairn,  Jr.,  and  Captain 
C.  W.  Bachelor,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  others,  under  the 
name  of  the  Natural  Gas  Company,  Limited,  he 
laid  the  first  natural  gas  line  of  any  importance, 
connecting,  by  a six  inch  pipe,  gas  wells  near  Sax- 
onburg  with  the  great  iron  mills  of  Spang,  Chalfant 
& Co.,  and  Graff,  Bennett  & Co.,  thus  practically 
demonstrating  to  the  manufacturing  world  the  great 
value  of  this  wonderful  natural  product.  About 
the  same  time,  in  association  with  Mr.  Pitcairn  and 
Mr.  A.  C.  Beeson,  he  constructed  and  operated  suc- 
cessfully the  Butler  Gas  Lines.  With  his  removal 
to  Pittsburgh  his  interest  in  natural  gas  received 
additional  impetus,  for,  perceiving  at  once  the  mag- 
nificent possibilities  of  this  wonderful  product,  he 
then  became  one  of  the  foremost  advocates  of  its 
general  employment  for  industrial  and  fuel  purpo- 
ses, and  proceeded  in  a more  effective  manner  to 
place  it  conveniently  at  the  disposal  of  the  public. 


Through  his  active  initiative  or  co-operation  were 
formed  the  Penn  Fuel  Company,  the  Fuel  Gas 
Co.,  the  Bridgewater  Gas  Co.,  the  Natural  Gas 
Co.  of  West  Virginia,  and  the  Chartiers  Natural 
Gas  Co.,  all  corporations  of  large  capital  and  exten- 
sive connections,  and  in  each  of  which  he  became  a 
leading  director.  Had  he  rendered  no  other  service 
to  the  business  interests  of  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, his  activity  and  enterprise  in  this  direction  alone 
would  entitle  him  to  distinguished  consideration. 
Of  his  multitudinous  business  enterprises  in  Oil 
City  and  Pittsburgh  a volume  might  be  written.  In 
both  places  he  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  most  alert  and  active  of  business  men.  He 
was  among  the  projectors  of  the  Oil  City  and  Pe- 
troleum Bridge  and  the  Venango  Bridge,  both  of 
which  span  the  Allegheny  River,  the  former  con- 
necting North  and  South  Oil  City,  and  the  latter 
West  and  South  Oil  City.  He  was  for  some  time 
President  of  both  companies.  Another  of  his  en- 
terprises, in  which  his  partners  were  Mr.  O’Day  and 
Mr.  M.  Geary,  was  the  Oil  City  Boiler  Works,  prob- 
ably the  largest  industrial  institution  in  the  oil 
country.  These  works  have  already  constructed  iron 
tankage  to  a capacity  of  nearly  thirteen  million  bar- 
rels, and  also  an  enormous  number  of  engines  and 
boilers.  Soon  after  arriving  in  Pittsburgh  he  was 
associated  with  Mr.  Joshua  Rhodes  and  others  in 
establishing  the  Pennsylvania  Tube  Works,  capital 
twelve  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Having  been  a 
member  of  the  oil  exchanges  at  Oil  City  and  Titus- 
ville he  quite  naturally  joined  that  at  Pittsburgh. 
With  rare  business  perception  he  saw  that  this  or- 
ganization was  weak,  and  therefore  resolved  to 
strengthen  it.  Meeting  with  no  assistance  from  the 
members  he  concluded  to  found  a new  exchange, 
and  in  1883  he  obtained  a charter  for  one  from  the 
local  court.  He  then  selected  a site  on  Fourth  ave- 
nue, opposite  the  Dollar  Savings  Bank,  and  erected 
thereon  a magnificent  building,  which  cost,  together 
with  the  site,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars. While  it  was  being  constructed  he  organized 
the  Pittsburgh  Petroleum  Exchange ; and  in  spite 
of  the  most  virulent  opposition  and  abuse  from  in- 
terested members  of  the  old  exchange,  he  finally 
perfected  it.  In  April,  1884,  the  new  exchange  went 
into  operation,  by  purchasing  the  new  building, 
paying  Mr.  V audergrift  for  it  in  cash.  Besides  the 
banking  institutions  already  named.  Captain  Van- 
dergrift has  aided  in  founding  and  organizing 
others,  including  the  Seaboard  National  Bank  of 
New  York,  and  the  Keystone  Bank  of  Pittsburgh. 
He  is  President  of  the  last  named.  In  the  Alleghe- 
ny National  Bank  of  Pittsburgh  also,  he  was  at  one 
time  a director.  His  name  is  likewise  connected 
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with  various  iron  enterprises  in  Pittsburgh  ; and  of 
course  is  intimately  associated  with  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  of  which  he  early  became  a member 
by  taking  stock  in  the  company  for  his  Imperial 
Refinery  near  Oil  City,  and  for  several  years  was  a 
director.  In  natural  gas,  in  addition  to  companies 
named,  he  has  been  the  promoting  spirit  in  organ- 
izing the  United  Oil  and  Gas  Trust,  of  which  he  is 
President ; the  Toledo  Natural  Gas  Company,  capi- 
tal two  million  dollars,  and  the  Washington  Oil 
Company,  and  in  extending  the  Pennsylvania  Tube 
Works,  and  the  Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
equipping  the  latter  with  open  hearth  furnaces  and 
extensive  galvanizing  works,  and  increasing  the 
general  capacity  to  rank  with  the  largest  sheet  iron 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States.  As  may  be 
inferred  from  this  account,  Captain  Vandergrift  is 
a man  of  extraordinary  vigor  and  energy.  In  phy- 
sique, being  rather  short  and  stout,  he  shows  his 
capacity  for  hard  work  and  concentrated  thought. 
He  may  be  said  to  have  grappled  successfully  with 
nearly  every  problem  that  has  confronted  him.  His 
shrewdness  and  judgment  in  business  transactions 
are  exceptionally  excellent,  and  they  have  been  so 
carefully  and  efficiently  called  into  play  that  almost 
every  enterprise  their  possessor  has  entered  upon 
seems  to  have  yielded  golden  returns.  In  all  his 
business  relations  Captain  Vandergrift  is  a model  of 
uprightness  and  honor.  His  kindness  of  heart  is 
something  remarkable,  and  to  those  wrho  knew  him 
intimately  it  seems  as  if  he  would  never  weary  of 
doing  good,  although  the  greater  number  of  his 
kindly  and  philanthropic  acts  have,  through  his 
natural  modesty,  never  been  heralded  to  the  public. 
It  may  be  said  that  no  really  deserving  applicants 
for  assistance  have  ever  been  dismissed  unaided. 
The  claims  of  strangers  as  well  as  friends  are  deemed 
valid,  and  neither  race  nor  creed  debars  from  his 
sympathy.  In  the  cause  of  religion  he  is  and  al- 
ways has  been  generous  to  a fault.  Some  of  his 
acts  in  aid  of  the  church  have  been  princely.  One, 
the  gift  of  a number  of  thousand  dollars  (over  half 
its  cost)  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Oil 
City,  towards  the  construction  of  the  edifice  in 
which  it  now  worships,  was  of  this  character. 
Through  Mr.  Vandergrift’s  munificence,  this  con- 
gregation is  out  of  debt,  and  worships  God  in  a free 
church  to  which  all — rich  and  poor  alike — are  wel- 
come. Captain  Vandergrift  is  generally  somewhat 
reserved  in  manner,  but  in  the  company  of  friends 
or  in  society  he  is  most  agreeable  and  entertaining, 
more  especially  when  interested,  and  at  times  “jovial 
and  the  life  of  the  party.”  He  is  a good  friend,  but 
like  most  men  of  positive  character,  is  strong  in  his 
dislikes.'  Captain  Vandergrift  has  been  singularly 


happy  in  his  home  life.  He  has  been  twice  married. 
His  first  wife,  to  whom  he  was  united  December 
29,  1853,  was  Miss  Henrietta  Virginia  Morrow.  The 
following  children  were  bom  to  this  marriage : Kate 
Virginia,  now  Mrs.  Bingham  of  New  York  city; 
Benjamin  Wallace,  a resident  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Rebecca  Blanche,  who  died  in  childhood ; Jacob 
Jay,  who  died  in  1887 ; Daniel  Bushnell,  who 
died  in  childhood ; Henrietta  Virginia,  now  Mrs. 
Johnston  of  West  Point,  N.  Y.;  Margaret  Frances, 
now  Mrs.  T.  E.  Murphy;  Samuel  Henry  and  Joseph 
Bushnell,  both  residents  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Mrs. 
Vandergrift  was  a lady  of  most  exemplary  life  and 
conversation.  A sincere  Christian,  she  delighted  in 
doing  good,  both  “in  season  and  out  of  season,” 
and  in  reflecting  upon  others  who  stood  in  need  of  a 
generous  share  of  the  prosperity  she  enjoyed,  and 
which  she  administered  with  a full  consciousness  of 
the  responsibility  its  possession  entailed.  Her  inter- 
est in  the  young  was  marked.  At  Oil  City,  the  many 
young  men  who  had  left  their  homes  for  employ- 
ment, and  wTho  were  exposed  there  to  the  excite- 
ments and  temptations  which  beset  life  in  all  newly 
opened  fields  of  enterprise,  were  objects  of  the 
deepest  solicitude  to  her.  A profound  believer  in 
the  saving  influence  of  home  life,  she  unhesitatingly 
opened  her  home  to  them,  and  gave  them  at  all 
times  a kindly  and  maternal  welcome.  Her  moral 
influence  over  them  was  very  great  and  the  effect 
still  remains.  Mrs.  Vandergrift  died  at  Pitts- 
burgh, December  25, 1881.  She  was  profoundly  es- 
teemed during  life,  and  sincerely  mourned  at  death. 
On  December  4,  1883,  Captain  Vandergrift  married 
Mrs.  Frances  G.  Hartley,  nee  Anshutz,  who  is  nowT 
the  sharer  of  his  busy  career,  and  in  every  sense  of 
the  term  a worthy  help-meet. 

* 

JAMES  M.  YANCE. 

The  career  of  the  late  James  M.  Vance,  in  his  day 
and  generation  one  of  the  leading  merchants  and 
substantial  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  affords  a typi- 
cal illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  success  may 
be  achieved  almost  purely  by  individual  exertion, 
and  its  brief  story  is  worthy  the  thoughtful  attention 
of  aspiring  youth.  Coming  to  the  city  when  a boy, 
he  worked  his  way  gradually  and  patiently  up  from 
the  humblest  position  until,  at  the  close  of  more  than 
fifty  years  of  mercantile  life,  he  stood  in  the  front 
rank  of  business  men  and  left  a name  and  record 
emboding  all  that  is  synonymous  of  what  is  good, 
true,  and  honorable  in  manhood.  James  M.  Vance 
was  born  January  1, 1819,  in  Buckingham  township, 
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Bucks  County,  Penn.,  and  was  tlie  son  of  James 
and  Jane  (Simpson)  Vance.  As  before  mentioned, 
lie  cast  his  lot  in  the  Quaker  City  when  a mere  lad, 
first  finding  employment  in  the  store  of  E.  S.  Archer, 
on  Second  street,  near  Market,  but  in  1834  entering 
the  service  of  William  Dilworth,  hardware  mer- 
chant, on  Market  street  below  Second,  which  having 
been  established  in  1783,  was  the  oldest  house  in  that 
line  of  business  in  the  city.  In  1847,  so  useful  and 
trustworthy  had  he  become  that  he  was  taken  into 
the  firm,  which  after  various  changes  adopted  the 
name  of  Vance  & Landis,  the  erstwhile  Bucks 
County  boy  becoming  the  senior  partner  after  a 
lapse  of  twenty-four  years  from  the  beginuing  of  his 
clerkship  and  only  eleven  from  the  time  he  was  first 
given  an  interest.  In  1870  the  firm  style  was  changed 
to  James  M.  Vance  & Co.  At  this  time  the  busines  had, 
largely  through  the  personal  influence  and  ability  of 
our  subject,  assumed  huge  proportions  and  the 
properties  at  211  Market  street  and  202  Church 
street  were  occupied  to  their  fullest  capacities  by 
the  importing,  manufacturing,  wholesale  and  retail 
departments  of  a general  hardware  and  cutlery 
trade.  It  was  about  this  time,  too,  that  Mr.  Vance 
became  interested  in  the  organization  of  the  Tren- 
ton Lock  and  Hardware  Company,  which  inaugu- 
rated a large  mamifacturing  business  and  of  which 
he  was  elected  President,  an  office  which  he  retained 
until  his  death.  The  business  built  up  by  him  is 
still  prosperously  carried  on.  Mr.  Vance  was  gen- 
erally recognized  as  one  of  the  most  prosperous, 
progressive,  honorable  and  intelligent  merchants  of 
the  city  and  was  one  of  those  always  to  be  relied 
upon  to  enter  into  any  legitimate  project  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Philadelphia’s  business  interests. 
His  example  was  a good  one  and  his  influence  felt. 
His  kindliness  and  charitableness  were  well  known 
and  his  friendliness  towards  his  large  force  of  em- 
ployees was  particularly  noteworthy.  Outside  of 
his  particular  line  of  business  his  ability  and  careful 
judgment  were  appreciated  by  his  contemporaries, 
as  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  he  was  for  years  a di- 
rector of  the  Union  National  Bank,  and  of  the  Fire 
Association  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  staunchest 
of  insurance  companies.  The  social  element  of  his 
nature  found  gratification  in  the  Masonic  Order  and 
the  Odd  Fellows,  as  also  in  the  exercise  of  a gener- 
ous but  quiet  home  hospitality.  He  was  a life  mem- 
ber of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society.  Mr. 
Vance  was  particularly  happy  in  his  domestic  life, 
and  it  has  been  said  of  him  that  his  wife  and  his 
home  were  to  him  at  all  times  “a  haven  of  rest.’’ 
His  wife,  who  survives  him,  was  Miss  Sarah  Almira 
Chandler,  daughter  of  Rev.  George  and  Catherine 
Chandler,  of  Kensington,  and  they  were  married 


March  11,  1845,  thus  passing  together  upwards  of 
two  score  years.  Mr.  Vance  died  on  July  22,  1887, 
after  an  illness  of  four  months,  and  his  remains  rest 
in  the  beautiful  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  Philadelphia. 

♦ 

ROBERT  EMMETT  WRIGHT. 

ROBERT  EMMETT  WRIGHT,  an  eminent  law- 
yer of  Allentown,  who  died  in  that  city  January  10, 
1886,  was  born  at  Carlisle,  Penn.,  November  30, 
1810.  At  that  time  as  now,  Carlisle  was  an  educa- 
tional center,  and  the  youth  of  Mr.  Wright  was 
spent  under  influences  elevating  and  inspiring.  He 
received  from  Mr.  Charles  Wales,  an  excellent 
teacher  famous  in  his  day,  instruction  exact  and  ad- 
vanced. The  foundation  for  the  future  was  well 
laid  and  the  desire  for  higher  culture  was  early  im- 
bibed. His  tastes  led  him  toward  the  legal  profes- 
sion but  his  necessities  placed  him  in  the  office  of  an 
apothecary,  John  Baehr,  where  he  entered  in  1826. 
He  however  made  it  a rule  to  do  thoroughly  all  that 
he  took  in  hand,  and,  when  two  years  later  he  went 
to  Allentown,  in  the  drug  store  of  John  B.  Moser, 
he  was  a most  efficient  assistant  to  that  well  known 
and  skillful  chemist.  By  the  time  he  reached  his 
majority  he  was  in  business  for  himself.  He  had 
not  surrendered  his  hopes  of  becoming  a lawyer  nor 
his  intention  to  fit  himself  for  it,  and  so  the  young 
druggist  became  a student  at  law.  He  read  law 
under  the  direction  of  Charles  Davis,  Esq.,  but  while 
pursuing  his  studies  he  conducted  his  business  as  a 
druggist  carefully  and  successfully.  He  was  twenty- 
eight  years  old  before  he  was  admitted  to  practice, 
and  when  he  was  admitted  he  had  so  evidenced  his 
capacity  to  do  the  work  he  proposed  to  do  that  he 
succeeded  from  the  very  beginning.  His  business 
training — the  energy  and  persistence  he  had  shown 
in  securing  his  place — all  gave  him  good  vantage 
ground  which  he  held  to  the  end.  He  was  bright, 
genial,  attractive,  and  friends  gathered  around  him, 
but  he  was  compelled  to  do  something  for  support 
while  waiting  for  the  time  to  come  when  large  fees 
would  render  extra  exertion  needless.  He  was 
twice  Postmaster  at  Allentown  before  he  had  won  a 
prominent  position  at  the  bar.  He  was  also  twice 
elected  by  his  fellow  citizens  a Burgess  of  the  bor- 
ough, and  then,  twice  he  was  appointed  by  Attorney 
General  Kane  to  the  position  of  District  Attorney. 
This  position  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  show  how 
thorouglily[he  was  the  master  of  his  profession,  and 
he  soon  was  called  into  service  on  many  of  the  im- 
portant cases  tried  in  his  circuit.  The  more  he  was 
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known,  the  better  he  was  loved.  He  was  so  bright, 
so  sunshiny,  so  generous,  that  all  were  instinctively 
drawn  to  him.  He  rose  in  his  profession  and  was 
especially  relied  upon  for  the  accuracy  of  his  knowl- 
edge. He  was  appointed  Supreme  Court  Reporter 
by  Gov.  William  Packer,  in  1860,  and  “ Wright’s 
Reports  ” remain  to  attest  the  clearness  and  careful- 
ness of  his  literary  work  and  the  wisdom  of  that  ap- 
pointment. His  practice  grew  to  be  large  and  lucra- 
tive and  the  labor  and  responsibility  involved  were 
severe  and  serious.  Nevertheless,  he  found  time  to 
take  an  active  interest  in  local  afEairs  and  to  contrib- 
ute to  magazines  and  periodicals,  historical  sketches 
and  writings  in  poetry  and  prose,  many  of  which, 
from  the  gracefulness  of  their  style  and  the  beauty 
of  their  sentiment,  attracted  wide  attention.  In  the 
course  of  his  professional  duties  he  became  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  for  an  index  to  the  re- 
ports of  cases  adjudicated  in  the  Supreme  Courts, 
which  would  aid  the  members  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion in  the  tedious  work  of  compiling  authorities, 
and  he  determined  to  undertake  the  arduous  task  of 
preparing  one.  His  son,  Robert  E.  Wright,  Jr., 
having  been  admitted  to  the  bar  and  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  business  of  “ R.  E.  Wright  & Son,” 
he  was  enabled  to  set  about  this  work,  and  in  1875 
Wright’s  Index  was  given  to  the  profession,  and 
shortly  afterwards  a supplement  thereto  covering 
the  reports  to  29  P.  F.  Smith.  The  numerous  changes 
in  the  law  and  the  multiplicity  of  decisions  in  the 
next  ten  years,  and  his  own  conviction  of  the  advis- 
ability of  some  improvement  to  this  admirable  work, 
induced  him  to  commence  the  Alphabetical  and 
Analytical  Index,  which  was  completed  and  given 
to  the  profession  in  the  summer  of  1885.  It  is  a 
most  valuable  book — at  once  an  index  and  a digest. 
Its  references  are  to  no  less  than  173  volumes,  and 
they  are  arranged  chronologically.  The  amount  of 
arduous  painstaking  labor  involved  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  such  work  can  only  be  measured  by  those 
who  find  their  labors  abridged  and  their  way  made 
easy  in  the  preparation  of  cases  thereby.  He  said 
in  the  preface  of  his  last  work  “ And  now,  having 
paid  the  last  installment  of  the  debt  which  every 
man  owes  to  his  profession,  I submit  the  result  to 
those  who  will  properly  appreciate  its  value  and  will 
not  look  unkindly  on  that  which  may  seem  to  them 
somewhat  defective.”  On  one  or  two  occasions  dur- 
ing the  preparation  of  this  last  work,  he  was  ill,  and 
his  fear  was  that  he  might  not  live  to  finish  it. 
Happily  he  was  spared  to  accomplish  this  important 
labor,  to  see  it  received  with  appreciative  gratitude 
by  those  whom  it  was  designed  to  benefit,  and  to 
feel  that  he  had  done  something  that  would  perpet- 
uate his  memory  among  members  of  his  profession 


whom  he  had  never  seen.  He  was  on  two  occasions 
nominated  for  the  office  of  Judge,  when  Northamp- 
ton and  Lehigh  formed  one  judicial  district,  and  a 
few  years  ago  he  was  again  urged  to  be  a candidate 
for  the  Judgeship  in  Lehigh.  It  was  then  that  he 
made  the  following  admirable  and  characteristic  re- 
sponse to  a published  request : 

“ I am  no  candidate  for  this  or  any  other  office, 
having  long  since  outlived  the  very  faint  ambition 
which  I had  for  public  position  as  a gift  of  the  peo- 
ple. I am  too  old  now  to  be  thought  of  in  connec- 
tion with  this  position.  No  true  man  of  my  age  will 
ever  wish  to  consent  to  fill  a place  the  duties  of 
which  require  so  great  an  amount  of  physical  endu- 
rance and  mental  vigor.  I do  not  need  the  ‘salary’ 
that  is  by  law  attached  to  this  office.  Having  thus 
far  measured  my  wants  by  my  income,  I have  no 
desire  to  enlarge  either,  when  the  time  is,  probably, 
so  near  in  which  I must  abandon  both.  Nor  do  I 
desire  or  require  the  honor  which  is  properly  con- 
nected with  this  office.  Twice  unanimously  nom- 
inated for  it  by  the  people  of  Lehigh,  where  my  life 
has  been  spent  (but  whose  wishes  in  this  regard 
were  not  responded  to  by  those  in  the  adjoining 
county,  who,  in  the  exercise  of  an  unquestioned 
right,  preferred  other  men,  and  whose  choice  has 
been  so  eminently  justified  by  the  result),  I have 
had  all  the  honor  that  the  office  can  confer.  To  be 
nominated  for  such  a position  by  those  who  know 
the  candidate  is  surely  as  high  an  honor  as  it  is  to  be 
elected  by  those  who  do  not.  For  these  reasons  I 
hope  it  will  now  be  distinctly  understood  that  I am 
entirely  out  of  the  way  of  all  those  whose  faces  are 
set  in  this  direction.” 

It  is  a fact  worth  remembering  to-day,  that  some 
of  those  who  opposed  his  nomination  on  the  occa- 
sions above  referred  to,  did  so  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  “entirely  too  sympathetic  a man  to  be 
Judge.”  There  were  many  convinced  of  his  ability 
and  sure  of  the  dignity  with  which  he  would  uphold 
the  purity  of  the  judicial  office,  who  yet  feared  that 
in  the  criminal  courts  his  gentle  nature  would  im- 
pel him  to  let  Mercy  take  the  place  of  Justice.  To- 
day his  dearest  friends  will  gladly  recall  the  fact  that 
he  was  thought  too  merciful  and  sympathetic  a man 
to  perform  the  sterner  duties  of  a Judge.  Mr. 
Wright  was,  while  a busy  lawyer,  not  too  busy  to 
devote  much  time  to  those  public  affairs  which  con- 
cerned the  people  of  his  community  and  he  was 
closely  identified  with  all  the  movements  for  educa- 
tion. He  was  a school  director  for  twenty-three 
years,  a trustee  of  the  Academy  of  Allentown  and 
of  Muhlenberg  College,  and  of  the  Allentown  Female 
College.  In  every  good  work  he  was  ready  to  take 
part.  Kind  to  the  poor,  thoughtful  of  their  wants, 
generously  relieving,  he  is  sadly  missed  by  the 
widow  and  the  orphan.  When  a young  man  of  twenty- 
six,  before  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  married 
Maria,  daughter  of  Charles  Hutter.  The  marriage 
was  a happy  one  and  his  home  was  all  one  could 
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have  desired.  Indeed,  lie  often  said,  earnestly  and 
gratefully,  that  it  was  the  crowning  blessing  of  his 
life.  His  wife,  sympathizing,  affectionate,  helpful, 
and  he  tender,  considerate,  provident.  They  had 
ten  children.  Of  these  eight  grew  to  manhood  and 
womanhood.  He  made  them  his  companions,  and 
to  his  home  their  young  friends  were  always  wel- 
come. Few  pictures  were  brighter  than  that  present- 
ed when  this  busy  lawyer,  laying  aside  all  the  burdens 
of  business,  became  a boy  again  with  his  children 
and  their  young  friends.  He  laughed  and  sported 
with  them,  but,  ever  and  anon,  threw  in  some  of  those 
wise  counsels  which  he  was  so  well  able  to  give- 
The  little  children  loved  him,  as  he  loved  them. 
He  had  the  spirit  of  Him  who  sat  one  in  the  midst  and 
took  others  in  his  arms  and  blessed  them.  For  years 
he  had  heart  disease,  and  was  impressed  with  the 
thought  that  he  should  die  suddenly,  and  expressed 
his  feelings  in  the  following  beautiful  lines  contrib- 
uted to  a Swendenborgian  magazine.  These  verses 
give  expression  to  the  faith  which  characterized 
him.  He  lived  as  seeing  things  invisible.  His  whole 
life  was  a beautiful  exposition  of  that  charity  he  ex- 
tolled and  that  submission  of  which  he  so  touch- 
ingly speaks : 

[“Teach  me  to  know  mine  end,  and  the  measure  of  my 
days,  what  it  is.”] 

Where  shall  I die  ? Shall  dear  friends  gather  round  me. 
To  wipe  the  “death  sweat”  from  my  throbbing  brow? 
Shall  those  I love,  in  sadness  then  surround  me, 

As  true,  as  kind,  as  loving  then  as  now  ? 

Or  shall  some  stranger  hand,  when  all  is  ended, 

With  careless  touch  close  up  my  fading  eye, 

Far  from  my  home,  unwept  and  unattended  ? 

Father  of  Life,  oh,  say,  where  shall  I die  ? 

How  shall  I die  ? Shall  pain  and  anguish  smite  me, 

And  rack  my  frame  with  sharp,  relentless  hand? 

Shall  slow  disease,  with  gentle  force,  invite  me 
To  leave  this  world  and  join  the  spirit  band? 

Or  shall  I fall,  as  fell  the  star  of  morning. 

Sudden  and  swift  from  out  the  calm,  clear  sky, 

Without  one  hint — one  gentle,  timely  warning? 

Father  of  Life,  oh,  say,  how  shall  I die  ? 

When  shall  I die?  Shall  age  and  honors  crown  me 
Before  the  summons  issue  from  Thy  throne  ? 

Or  shall  I fall  with  midday’s  sun  around  me. 

When  life  is  sweetest  and  its  use  best  known  ? 

Or  shall  my  youth,  with  all  its  warm  affections, 

Sink  in  the  grave,  in  darkness  there  to  lie, 

Blighted  in  bud  and  flower — before  fruition  ? 

Father  of  Life,  oh,  say,  when  shall  I die  ? 

Some  time  afterwards  be  added  the  following 
stanza,  which  we  believe  has  never  been  published  : 

Hush,  Oh  my  soul,  away  with  this  repining, 

This  anxious  fear  about  thy  stay  on  earth  ; 

Pause,  and  with  heart  in  calm,  meek  love  reclining, 

Submit  thy  death  to  Him  who  gave  thee  birth. 


He  who  first  called  thee  to  immortal  being. 

Child  of  the  earth  to  rear  thee  for  the  sky. 

Walks  by  thy  side,  thy  every  footstep  seeing, 

Knows  when  and  where  and  how  ’tis  best  to  die. 

He  was  not  only  a man  of  warm,  affectionate  na- 
ture, but  he  was  incapable  of  resentment.  He  had 
been  often,  in  the  conflict  of  public  life,  brought  in- 
to opposition  to  those  who  had  misrepresented  him, 
slandered  him,  and  endeavored  to  do  him  injury, 
and,  while  he  felt  the  wrong  and  was  indignant  at 
it,  he  bore  no  malice,  but  stood  ready  to  help  those 
who  had  smitten  him  as  soon  as  they  needed  his 
help.  He  combined  in  a very  remarkable  taste  for 
the  poetic,  the  literary,  with  taste  for  the  dry  de- 
tails of  his  profession.  He  was  ready  to  make  an 
index  or  write  a poem,  to  write  a report  or  a maga- 
zine article,  and  he  did  each  well.  He  had  a happy 
home  at  Clover  Nook,  and,  although  he  looked  for 
death  at  any  day,  it  came  not  till  he  had  passed  his 
three  score  years  and  ten.  Full  of  years  and  honors 
he  waited  for  the  end.  In  the  latter  part  of  Decem- 
ber he  caught  cold.  It  became  very  violent  and 
settled  on  his  lungs  in  an  attack  of  pneumonia.  His 
constitution  was  naturally  strong,  but  he  was  an  old 
man  and  his  strength  gave  way.  All  that  attention 
and  skill  could  do  was  done  but  in  vain.  He  sank 
into  a state  of  almost  unconsciousness  for  several 
days  before  he  died,  but  never  became,  till  the  last 
hour,  too  unconscious  to  recognize  those  he  loved. 
He  calmly  fell  asleep  on  the  10th  of  January,  1886, 
soon  after  the  dawning  of  the  Sabbath  morn.  “ The 
snow  lay  deep  upon  the  ground  and  no  sound  was 
borne  upon  the  frosty  air  to  break  the  solemn  still- 
ness. The  hush  and  quiet  and  sacred  calm,  after 
the  fever  of  anxiety  and  hope  and  fear,  breathed  of 
peace.  And  to  him  had  come  the  peace  which 
passeth  understanding.” 


ROBERT  E.  WRIGHT,  Jr. 

ROBERT  E.  WRIGHT,  Jk.,  son  of  the  foregoing, 
a prominent  citizen  and  leading  lawyer  of  Allen- 
town and  President  of  the  Allentown  National  Bank, 
was  born  in  the  city  named,  February  15,  1847.  It 
was  the  desire  of  his  parents  that  he  should  become 
a civil  engineer,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  after  hav- 
ing passed  through  the  local  public  schools  and  the 
Allentown  Academy,  he  entered  the  office  of  Mr.  G. 
A.  Aschbach  where,  as  a student  and  employe,  he 
remained  until  1864,  receiving  a very  thorough 
training  in  the  profession.  He  then  went  to  Schuyl- 
kill County  where,  during  the  ensuing  four  years, 
he  held  a responsible  position  in  the  service  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company,  under 
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Chief  Engineer  Charles  E.  Byers.  Notwithstanding 
that  he  was  now  actually  launched  in  the  profession 
of  civil  engineering  and  seemingly  provided  with  a 
life  calling,  he  found  himself  unable  to  stifle  his  boy- 
ish ambition  of  becoming  a lawyer,  an  ambition 
which  had  its  origin,  in  part  doubtless,  in  inherited 
tastes,  but  which  had  grown  with  his  growth,  stim- 
ulated by  the  inspiring  and  illustrious  example  fur- 
nished in  the  personality  of  his  distinguished  father ; 
and,  now  that  he  was  free  to  act  without  running 
directly  counter  to  parental  views,  culminated  in  a 
resolve  to  qualify  himself  for  the  vocation  in  life  for 
which  he  felt  himself  best  adapted  by  natural  incli- 
nation and  tastes.  Procuring  the  needed  text  books 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  law  in  the  even- 
ings and  at  other  periods  of  leisure,  and  by  the 
winter  of  1868  had  so  far  advanced  in  its  mastery 
that  he  returned  to  Allentown,  boldly  declaring  his 
intentions  and  was  permitted  to  enter  his  father’s 
office,  where,  under  the  most  encouraging  auspices, 
he  applied  himself  wtih  diligence  to  perfecting  his 
training  and  to  acquiring  the  necessary  knowledge 
of  the  routine  w-ork  of  the  profession.  In  the  fol- 
lowing September  he  presented  himself  before  the 
proper  authorities,  passed  a most  creditable  exami- 
nation, and  was  duly  admitted  to  the  bar.  He 
entered  professional  life  at  once  as  the  business 
associate  of  his  father,  and  for  nearly  a year  had 
the  invaluable  aid  of  his  direction  and  advice.  At 
the  close  of  that  period  the  elder  Wright  retired 
from  active  duties  and  the  whole  weight  and 
responsibility  of  the  extensive  practice  fell  upon  his 
son  and  namesake,  then  but  twenty-three  years  of 
age.  It  was  a severe  test  of  capability,  but  the 
young  man  proved  full}-  equal  to  the  constant  and 
varied  demands  made  upon  him,  and  surprised  his 
father  by  the  relish  he  displayed  for  legal  work  and 
the  assiduity  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  its 
intricate  and  perplexing  details.  With  skill  and 
ability,  rare  even  in  much  older  and  more  experi- 
enced members  of  the  legal  fraternity,  he  tried  all 
pending  cases  and  with  such  success  as  not  only  to 
retain  the  large  clientage  left  him  by  his  father,  but 
also  to  win  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  com- 
munity. His  brilliant  success  at  the  bar  led  to  his 
being  retained  as  Attorney  for  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad  Company,  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading- 
Railroad  Company,  the  East  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  the  Central  Railroad  Company  of  New 
Jersey,  the  Ironton  Railroad  Company  and  the  Per- 
kiomen  Railroad  Company,  which,  one  after  the 
other,  placed  their  legal  affairs  in  his  hands.  A 
number  of  other  large  corporations  followed  suit, 
including  the  Thomas  Iron  Company  of  Catasauqua, 
the  Crane  Iron  Company  and  Bethlehem  Iron  Com- 


pany of  Bethlehem,  the  Allentown  Rolling  Mills 
Company,  the  Allentown  Iron  Company,  and  a few 
others  scarcely  less  important,  and  also  several  of 
the  principal  banks.  In  1886,  upon  the  death  of  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Cooper,  President  of  the  Allentown 
National  Bank,  Mr.  Wright,  who  had  been  the 
bank’s  attorney  for  a number  of  years,  was  chosen 
his  successor.  The  choice  proved  a wise  one  in 
every  respect.  Mr.  Wright  came  to  his  duties  with 
a thorough  knowledge  of  the  bank’s  affairs,  and  he 
has  since  conducted  them  with  marked  ability,  and 
in  such  a manner  as  to  measureably  increase  the 
institution’s  prosperity.  The  Allentown  National 
Bank  ranks  among  the  principal  banks  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  having  a capital  of  $500,000,  and 
a large  surplus.  Its  deposits  already  exceed 
#1,000,000.  Mr.  Wright  is  financially  interested  in 
a number  of  wealthy  corporations  in  and  near  the 
city  of  his  residence.  He  is  President  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Car  Company,  and  is  a director  in 
the  Allentown  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company, 
the  Allentown  Passenger  Railroad  Company  and 
the  Elleger  Real  Estate  Company,  the  latter  named 
being  an  investment  company  owning  large  tracts 
of  land  in  and  near  Allentown,  and  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  organizers.  He  is  also  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Water  Commissioners  of  Allentown,  and 
had  personal  charge  of  the  construction  of  the 
recently  completed  water  works,  of  which  he  was 
the  chief  projector,  and  the  leading  spirit  in  secur- 
ing popular  support  and  needed  municipal  legisla- 
tion. He  is  interested  warmly  in  the  cause  of 
education,  has  served  a number  of  terms  in  the 
local  school  board,  and  is  seldom  too  deeply 
engrossed  by  his  business  affairs  to  give  earnest 
attention  to  his  duties  as  a trustee  of  Mulilenburg 
College  and  of  the  Allentown  Female  Seminary. 
Believing  it  to  be  a citizen’s  duty  to  bear  his  full 
share  of  the  burden  of  municipal  management  when 
called  upon,  he  has  consented  to  serve  several  terms 
in  the  City  Council,  in  which  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  scrupulous  honesty  and  by  his  liberal  and 
progressive  spirit.  Mr.  Wright  is  a Democrat  from 
conviction,  and  is  well  known  in  party  councils  in 
local,  State  and  National  affairs.  For  some  years 
he  has  been  very  conspicuous  as  a Democratic 
leader  in  Lehigh  County,  has  been  Chairman  of  the 
County  Committee  several  times  and  also  an  influ- 
ential delegate  to  nearly  ever}-  State  Convention 
held  during  the  last  decade,  being  Chairman  of  that 
held  at  Harrisburg  in  1883.  In  1888  he  was  an 
Alternate  to  the  National  Democratic  Convention  at 
St.  Louis  which  re-nominated  Grover  Cleveland  for 
President  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Wright  is 
extremely  popular  with  the  masses  of  the  people, 
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whose  confidence  he  has  won  by  a life  of  energy 
largely  devoted  to  developing  and  building  up  local 
industries  and  advancing  general  prosperity,  and  by 
an  unstained  record  in  the  public  service.  His 
prominent  connection  in  so  many  important  corpor- 
ations in  Pennsylvania  has  extended  his  acquain- 
tance to  all  parts  of  the  State,  securing  for  him,  as 
a thorough  and  honorable  business  man,  general 
respect  and  regard.  His  name  has  been  mentioned 
frequently  in  connection  with  the  Congressional 
nomination  from  his  district,  and  also  in  connection 
with  the  nomination  for  County  Judge.  In  1880  he  was 
almost  unanimously  nominated  for  the  State  Senate, 
but  not  desiring  office  he  went  before  the  nomina- 
ting convention  and  declined  the  honor,  although 
the  nomination  was  equivalent  to  an  election.  In 
the  Democratic  State  Convention  of  1886  his  name 
came  prominently  before  the  delegates  in  connec- 
tion with  the  nomination  for  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ; and  for  both  that  and  the  nomination  for 
Lieutenant-Governor  he  received  several  votes.  He 
has  been  for  years  a very  active  member  of  the 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  has  filled  all  the  posi- 
tions in  the  Order  up  to  and  including  that  of 
Grand  Master  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Since 
1884  he  has  ably  represented  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Pennsylvania  in  the  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
United  States.  He  is  a highly  educated,  keen- 
witted, many-sided  man  of  affairs,  able,  energetic 
and  reliable  in  whatever  he  undertakes,  and  is  actu- 
ated at  all  times  by  the  most  honorable  motives.  In 
an  active  life  covering  fully  a quarter  of  a century 
he  has  gained  a varied  and  valuable  experience 
which,  in  combination  with  the  vigor  of  ripe  man- 
hood, makes  him  a power  in  any  field  of  effort. 



EDWARD  HARVEY. 

HON.  EDWARD  HARVEY,  of  Allentown,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Lehigh  County  bar,  and 
late  President- Judge  of  the  Thirty-first  Judicial 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  was  born  at  Doylestown, 
Bucks  County,  Pa.,  January  17,  1844.  His  father 
was  Dr.  George  T.  Harvey,  a physician  of  repute  at 
Doylestown,  who  belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest  fam- 
ilies in  Bucks  County.  His  mother,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Mary  Kinsey  LaRue,  was  likewise  de- 
scended from  an  old  and  highly  respectable  local 
family.  In  his  early  boyhood  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  a pupil  in  the  public  schools  of  his  na- 
tive tcwm.  He  was  introduced  to  the  academic 
branches  of  study  under  the  tutelage  of  the  Rev. 
S.  A.  Andrews,  D.D.,  who  had  a select  school  in 


Doylestown,  and,  when  properly  qualified,  he  entered 
the  Lawrenceville  High  School,  at  Lawrenceville, 
New  Jersey,  then  under  the  management  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Samuel  Hamill,  where  he  finished  his  academic 
training  and  was  prepared  for  college.  In  1860, 
being  then  in  his  seventeenth  year,  he  entered 
Princeton  College,  where  he  pursued  the  regular 
course  until  some  time  in  the  junior  year,  when  he 
left  to  engage  in  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of 
the  Hon.  George  Lear,  of  Doylestown,  an  old  friend 
of  his  father,  and  at  that  time  the  leading  member 
of  the  Bucks  County  bar,  and  subsequently  Attor- 
ney General  of  Pennsylvania,  under  Governor  Hart- 
ranft.  While  reading  law,  Mr.  Harvey  gave  some 
attention  to  public  speaking,  availing  himself  of 
such  opportunities  for  practice  as  occasion  threw 
in  his  way.  Although  young  in  years  he  was  an 
ardent  Democrat,  and  having  closely  studied  the 
great  political  questions  of  the  day,  was  more  than 
ordinarily  qualified  to  voice  his  opinions  from  the 
rostrum.  In  1864,  before  he  had  come  to  man’s  es- 
tate, he  made  a public  speech  at  Allentown.  His 
reception  by  the  people  was  so  cordial,  and  his  im- 
pressions of  the  place  so  favorable,  that  he  deter- 
mined it  should  be  his  future  home.  Mr.  Harvey 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Bucks  County  at  the 
September  term,  1865,  and  at  the  November  term, 
he  was,  on  motion  of  the  Hon.  S.  A.  Bridges,  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  the  courts  of  Lehigh  County. 
He  removed  to  Allentown,  January  1,  1866,  and  at 
once  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  that 
city.  Applying  himself  with  diligence  to  hard,  dry, 
and  often  uncongenial  work,  which  generally  falls  to 
the  lot  of  the  young  lawyer,  he  soon  found  that  his 
services  were  in  demand  in  the  higher  walks  of  his 
profession.  Here  his  excellent  fundamental  educa- 
tion proved  of  the  greatest  value ; and,  combined 
with  natural  qualities  of  a brilliant  order,  close 
habits  of  study  and  a fluent  delivery,  made  his  prog- 
ress in  professional  life  rapid  and  conspicuous.  In 
a comparatively  brief  period  of  time  he  attained  to 
the  leading  position  among  his  colleagues  at  the 
Lehigh  County  bar,  and  has  since  easily  held  this 
position.  In  his  busy  career  of  close  upon  a quar- 
ter of  a century,  he  has  been  retained  as  counsel  in 
nearly  all  the  principal  causes  tried  in  the  local 
courts,  being  of  late  years  the  leading  counsel ; and 
has  frequently  been  called  to  try  cases  in  the  neigh- 
boring counties,  and  also  in  the  Federal  Courts  in 
Philadelphia.  Judged  from  almost  any  point  of 
view,  it  is  probable  that  no  member  of  the  Lehigh 
County  bar  has  achieved  greater  success  as  a lawyer, 
or  enjoys  a larger  or  more  remunerative  practice. 
Mr.  Harvey  has  never  been  an  office  seeker ; on  the 
contrary  has  repeatedly  declined  the  most  flattering 
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appointments  and  nominations,  preferring  the  steady 
practice  of  the  law  to  a tumultuous  career  in  the 
exciting  but  uncertain  paths  of  politics.  Although 
frequently  urged  by  his  party  friends  to  accept  nom- 
ination for  office,  he  has  never  been  in  an  aggressive 
sense  a candidate.  He  was  chosen  to  represent 
Lehigh  and  Carbon  in  the  State  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1873,  and  was  a member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Corporations.  In  March,  1877,  when  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Allentown  was  compelled  to 
suspend,  through  the  unexpected  failure  of  Messrs. 
William  H.  Blumer  & Co.,  bankers,  Mr.  Harvey 
was  chosen  its  President.  His  duties  were  respon- 
sible and  delicate,  as  the  bank  was  in  liquidation, 
and  its  assets  needed  careful  handling  to  insure  pay- 
ment of  the  debts.  The  discharge  of  these  duties 
called  for  masterly  legal  ability  and  no  mean  finan- 
cial skill,  but  Mr.  Harvey  proved  fully  equal  to  the 
task  laid  upon  him,  and  in  his  successful  and  satis- 
factory conduct  of  the  bank’s  affairs  may  be  said 
to  have  scored  one  of  the  notable  triumphs  of  his 
professional  life.  On  January  14,  1878,  Mr.  Harvey 
was  appointed  by  Governor  Hartranft  President- 
Judge  of  the  Thirty-first  Judicial  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Judge  Longaker.  Coming  from  a Republican 
Executive,  this  appointment  was  a very  great  com- 
pliment to  its  recipient,  and  one  of  the  highest 
evidences  possible  of  the  confidence  and  esteem  in 
which  he  was  generally  held  in  his  native  State.  In 
the  large  number  of  cases  which  he  tried  while  on 
the  bench,  Judge  Harvey  proved  himself  the  posses- 
sor of  talents  of  a high  order,  and  a master  of  the 
intricacies  of  the  law.  Learned,  impartial,  and 
merciful  while  just,  ne  earned  the  respect  of  both 
the  bar  and  the  public,  and  retired  from  office,  after 
holding  court  almost  continuously  until  January, 
1879,  with  an  enhanced  reputation  for  probity  and 
learning.  Only  six  of  his  cases  were  appealed  or 
removed  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  revision,  and  he 
was  affirmed  in  all  of  them.  In  1878  he  was  urged 
to  accept  an  independent  nomination  for  Judge 
of  Lehigh  County,  but  declined.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  asked  by  a number  of  the  members  of 
the  bar  of  Berks  County  to  be  a candidate  for 
Judge  in  that  locality,  but  declined.  In  1882  he 
was  waited  upon  by  a committee  of  the  Judicial 
Conferees  of  Dauphin  and  Lebanon  Counties,  and 
asked  to  be  a candidate  for  Judge  of  that  District, 
but  declined.  In  1886,  upon  the  resignation  of  the 
Hon.  George  A.  Jenks  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  he  was  summoned  to  the  National  Capital 
and  tendered  the  position.  He  gave  the  matter 
careful  consideration,  but  was  compelled  to  decline 
because  of  his  large  business  interests  in  Lehigh. 
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In  this,  as  in  the  previous  instances,  he  gracefully 
expressed  his  sincere  appreciation  of  the  high  com- 
pliment conferred  upon  him.  Judge  Harvey  was  a 
delegate  to  the  National  Democratic  Convention  at 
Chicago,  in  1884,  and  voted  for  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Cleveland,  whom  he  supported  in  his  State  in 
the  campaign  of  that  year  with  conspicuous  zeal. 
Without  taking  that  prominent  part  in  politics  which 
is  incumbent  upon  those  who  seek  office  or  care  for 
political  strife,  Judge  Harvey  has  nevertheless  done 
loyal  service  for  his  party,  publicly  and  privately 
advocating  its  principles,  and  with  rare  exceptions 
sustaining  its  regularly  nominated  candidates.  In 
local  and  State  party  councils  his  views  are  sought 
and  invariably  exert  great  weight.  Although  not 
connected  directly  with  any  corporate  church  body, 
Judge  Harvey  is  an  Episcopalian  in  his  religious  be- 
lief, and  carries  out  in  his  daily  life,  in  his  sympa- 
thies and  charities,  the  convictions  of  the  Christian 
faith.  In  his  personality  are  to  be  found  all  the 
agreeable  characteristics  which  go  to  make  up  the 
scholarly  and  courteous  gentleman.  Professionally 
and  officially  his  life  has  been  a most  successful  one, 
and  his  talents  and  capacity  are  admitted  and  re- 
spected by  men  whose  opinions  are  beyond  ques- 
tion. Socially,  his  relations  with  the  community  in 
which  he  has  spent  so  large  a portion  of  his  life, 
and  in  which  his  professional  successes  have  been 
achieved,  are  of  the  most  charming  nature.  All  the 
surroundings  of  his  home  life  denote  culture,  good 
taste  and  comfort,  without  any  attempt  at  ostenta- 
tion. One  of  his  most  valued  treasures  is  his  law 
library,  which  contains  about  three  thousand  well 
selected,  standard  and  rare  volumes,  and  is  regarded 
by  competent  judges  as  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  outside  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

-# 

C.  FRANK  HAINES. 

C.  FRANK  HAINES,  of  Allentown,  and  the 
present  editor  of  the  Democrat  of  that  place,  is  a 
great-grandson  of  John  Wilhelm  Haintz,  who  emi- 
grated from  Zweibruecken,  Bavaria,  in  1751,  and 
settled  in  Upper  Macungie,  Lehigh  County,  where 
he  followed  his  trade  of  tailor.  Having  acquired 
about  five  hundred  acres  of  land,  he  also  engaged  in 
its  cultivation.  He  married  and  had  among  his 
children  a son,  Peter,  who  inherited  the  paternal 
acres,  and  was  during  his  active  life  both  a mer- 
chant and  a farmer.  He  married  Barbara  Becker, 
and  had  children : Jacob,  Joseph,  James,  Charles 
B.,  William,  Jonathan,  Thomas,  Elizabeth  (Mrs. 
Joseph  Trexler),  and  one  who  died  in  infancy. 
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Charles  B.  was  bom  in  Upper  Macungie,  and  early 
learned  the  trade  of  a shoemaker,  which  he  followed 
in  various  portions  of  Lehigh  County,  until  1838, 
when  he  removed  to  Allentown.  Here  his  services 
were  in  demand  in  connection  with  his  trade,  until 
1859,  when  he  was  elected  Sheriff  of  Lehigh 
County  for  one  term.  He  married  Leah,  daughter 
of  Jonathan  Schwartz,  of  Lower  Macungie  town- 
ship, and  had  children : C.  Frank,  Simon,  Mary 
(Mrs.  William  S.  Esser),  Eliza  J.  and  Allen  W. 
C.  Frank,  the  eldest  of  this  number,  was  born  on 
the  24tli  of  January,  1832,  in  Macungie  borough, 
then  known  as  Millerstown,  and  when  a youth  re- 
moved to  Trexlertown,  where  he  became  a pupil  of 
the  village  school.  In  1838  he  accompanied  his 
parents  to  Allentown,  and  there  continued  his 
studies  at  both  public  and  private  schools.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  chose  as  his  life-work  the 
printers’  art,  and  served  a four-years’  apprentice- 
ship in  the  office  of  the  Lehigh  Register.  On  acquir- 
ing his  trade  he  remained  with  the  paper  as  com- 
positor until  April,  1850,  when  a larger  field  was 
opened  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  until 
1854.  During  the  summer  of  that  year  he,  in  con- 
nection with  a partner,  purchased  the  Register,  and, 
returning  to  Allentown,  continued  its  publication 
under  the  firm  name  of  Haines  & Diefenderfer. 
This  business  association  was  continued  until  1856, 
when,  upon  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Diefenderfer,  the 
firm  became  Haines  & LIuber.  Having  disposed  of 
his  interest  in  the  paper,  in  1859,  he,  with  his 
father-in-law,  A.  L.  Ruhe,  purchased  the  Allentown 
Democrat,  and  has  continued  its  publication  until 
the  present  time,  W.  K.  Ruhe  having  in  the  year 
1865,  purchased  the  interest  of  his  father.  Mr- 
Haines,  by  his  ability  and  judgment,  has  succeeded 
in  making  the  Democrat  one  of  the  most  enterpris- 
ing journals  of  the  Lehigh  Valley.  Bright,  able 
and  apace  with  current  events,  it  is  justly  popular 
among  the  adherents  of  the  party  whose  principles 
it  advocates.  Mr.  Haines,  having  from  the  first 
devoted  his  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  paper, 
has  found  little  time  for  participation  in  affairs  of  a 
public  nature.  In  religion  he  is  a member  of  St. 
John’s  Reformed  Church.  He  was  married,  De- 
cember 31,  1861,  to  Emma  C.,  eldest  daughter  of 
A.  L.  Ruhe,  of  Allentown.  Their  children  are  two 
daughters  : Ida  R.  and  Sallie  A. 


WALTER  C.  QUINCY. 

WALTER  COTTRELL  QUINCY,  General  Mana- 
ger of  the  Monongahela  Connecting  Railroad  Com- 
pany, was  born  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  January 


16,  1831.  The  Quincy  family  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  respectable  in  the  United  States.  Re- 
motely it  is  of  Norman  origin,  and  under  its  original 
territorial  designation  of  de  Quincy  is  known  to  the 
present  day  in  France,  in  which  country  it  has  had 
several  distinguished  representatives,  among  them 
being  the  eminent  historical  writer  Charles  Sevin, 
Marquis  de  Quincy,  author  of  a Military  History  of 
Louis,  the  Grand  Monarch.  Among  the  Norman 
knights  and  gentlemen  who  followed  the  fortunes 
of  William  the  Conqueror  in  his  invasion  of  England 
was  Robert  de  Quincy,  a descendant  of  whom,  De- 
Quincy.  Earl  of  Winchester,  was  one  of  the  noblemen 
of  England  who,  at  Runnymede,  on  the  memorable 
15th  of  June,  1215,  wrested  from  King  John  the 
Great  Charter  of  English  liberty,  the  foundation  of 
the  English  and  the  remote  inspiration  of  the  Amer- 
ican Constitutions.  A number  of  distinguished  En- 
glishmen have  borne  the  ancient  name  of  De  Quincy, 
or  Quincy,  as  it  came  in  time  to  be  written.  Cap- 
tain John  D.  Quincy,  the  father  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  a native  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Swe- 
den. He  was  a sea-captain  by  profession,  and  for 
many  years  sailed  from  the  port  of  Baltimore  in  the 
service  of  the  old  and  wealthy  shipping  firm  of  Wil- 
son and  Peterkin.  Walter  Cottrell  Quincy,  who  de- 
rives his  middle  name  from  Captain  Cottrell,  was 
I brought  up  in  Baltimore  and  Washington,  and  at- 
J tended  school  in  both  cities,  receiving  a good  En- 
glish education,  which  in  later  life  he  supplemented 
by  diligent  study  of  many  scientific  subjects  and  a 
course  of  general  reading.  In  his  eighteenth  year 
the  influence  of  the  late  Benjamin  Deford,  an  old 
! friend  of  his  family,  secured  him  employment  with 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company.  He 
entered  the  service  of  this  corporation  in  March, 
1849,  in  the  capacity  of  back-chainman  in  its  engi- 
i neer  corps,  then  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
| distinguished  engineer,  Benjamin  H.  Latrobe.  In 
1850  he  was  promoted  to  be  an  Assistant  Engineer 
of  Construction,  and,  in  1853,  became  Resident  En- 
gineer of  Construction  for  the  Parkersburgh  R.  R., 
remaining  thus  employed  until  1856,  when  he  was 
made  Engineer  of  Second  Track  and  Maintenance  of 
Way  of  the  Main  Line  and  Branches.  The  duties  of 
this  position  included  the  repairing  of  tracks, 
bridges,  structures,  arching  tunnels,  and  other  im- 
portant work,  and  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
threw  upon  him  the  gravest  responsibilities  in  the 
matter  of  the  maintenance  of  the  road  and  bridges 
for  the  transportation  of  troops  and  supplies.  In  1868 
he  was  appointed  Assistant  Master  of  Transportation 
' and  Road  for  the  Central  Ohio,  Lake  Erie  and  Straits- 
ville  Divisions.  In  1870  he  was  elected  Director  in 
the  Central  Ohio  Railroad,  and  President  of  the 
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Newark,  Somerset  and  Straitsville  Railroad;  in  1871 
General  Superintendent  of  the  Central  Ohio,  Lake 
Erie  and  Straitsville  Divisions ; in  1872  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and 
Chicago  Railroad  Co.,  and  in  1874,  General  Man- 
ager of  the  Trans-Ohio  Divisions.  In  July,  1878,  he 
resigned  these  last  named  positions,  after  holding 
them  several  years,  but  remained  in  the  Board  of 
Directors  until  1879,  after  having  completed  a con- 
tinuous term  of  almost  thirty  years  in  the  service  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Co.  The  esteem  in  which  his  ser. 
vices  were  held  is  amply  shown  from  first  to  last  by 
his  rapid  promotion  and  by  the  important  responsi- 
bilities of  the  positions  he  eventually  filled.  But 
they  had  a significance  and  value  beyond  that 
in  which  they  were  considered  simply  from  a cor- 
porate point  of  view ; in  fact  they  were  for  several 
years  of  National  and  historic  importance.  When  a 
complete  detailed  history  of  the  stirring  events 
which  occurred  between  the  beginning  of  1861  and 
the  close  of  1865,  is  written,  railroad  work,  which 
played  so  important  and  necessary  a part  in  these 
events,  must  receive  proper  attention.  Mr.  Quincy’s 
duties  during  this  trying  period  in  our  National 
affairs  were  often  of  the  most  arduous  character, 
and  frequently  called  into  play  qualities  of  judg- 
ment, discretion,  energy  and  promptness  of  action 
which  mark  the  able  general  as  well  as  the  efficient 
railway  officer.  Not  infrequently  they  called  for 
the  exercise  of  both  physical  and  mental  endurance 
far  beyond  the  ordinary  requirements  of  business. 
Under  the  distinguished  President  of  the  road  at 
that  time — the  late  John  W.  Garrett, — in  whose 
confidence  and  esteem  he  appears  to  have  been  most 
firmly  entrenched,  he  was  constantly  relied  upon  to 
accomplish  results  which  could  hardly  have  been 
expected  from  a less  experienced  official.  On  one 
occasion  in  1862,  having  successfully  carried  out  the 
orders  of  his  chief,  the  latter  telegraphed  him,  under 
March  30th,  his  congratulations,  adding:  “The 
achievements  of  your  department  are  such  as  to  at- 
tract great  attention,  and  command  the  highest  sat- 
isfaction of  the  company.  Your  personal  energies 
and  persistent  and  successful  efforts  are  fully  ap- 
preciated.” On  the  following  day  the  late  Wm. 
Prescott  Smith,  who  was  then  the  efficient  Master 
of  Transportation  of  the  company,  telegraphed  Mr. 
Quincy  in  the  following  enthusiastic  language : 
“ Consider  yourself  saluted  by  three  thousand  cheers 
and  five  thousand  guns,  for  your  successful  efforts 
in  restoring  the  road.  I congratulate  you  : you  have 
achieved  much  and  shall  receive  the  credit  due 
you.”  In  1863,  having  again  opened  the  road— thus 
preventing  delays  which  might  have  been  fraught 
with  the  most  serious  results  to  the  Union  cause, 
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and  proved  extremely  damaging  to  the  interests  of 
the  company, — Mr.  Quincy  received  from  Mr.  Gar- 
rett, under  date  April  26th,  a telegram  in  reply  to 
his  report  announcing  the  successful  completion  of 
his  work,  which  reads  as  follows  : “ Your  report  is 
gratifying.  The  preservation  of  the  road  and  bridges 
have  been  particularly  important  at  this  time,  and 
I trust  the  entire  line  can  be  managed  in  reliable 
working  condition,  as  important  movements  upon 
which  our  continued  safety  may  depend  may  require 
its  use.”  On  numberless  occasions,  including  many 
of  great  moment,  Mr.  Quincy’s  command  of  re- 
sources and  his  genius  in  solving  perplexing  diffi- 
culties enabled  him  to  achieve  brilliant  results.  A 
reference  to  one  of  these  occasions  occurs  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company  for  1864,  in  the  following  words  : “On 
the  10th  of  April,  1864,  the  waters  of  the  Potomac 
River  at  Harpers’s  Ferry  became  swollen  to  a great 
height,  with  much  heavy  drift  running.  The  wide 
span  of  the  trestled  bridge  at  that  point  was  swept 
out,  carrying  with  it  the  cars  with  which  it  was 
weighted.  The  river  continued  to  rise,  and  on  the 
following  day  the  current  was  so  swift  and  strong 
that  it  became  evident  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  cross  even  in  boats  for  several  days.  There 
were  at  the  time  large  bodies  of  troops  on  the  road, 
en  route  for  Washington,  and  extraordinary  meas- 
ures had  to  be  determined  upon  in  order  to  ensure 
their  prompt  transportation.”  President  Garrett 
telegraphed  him  “I  rely  upon  you  to  cross  the 
troops.”  The  situation  as  described  was  a trying 
one  to  Mr.  Quincy.  But  in  this  instance,  as  in  many 
others  both  before  and  since,  his  experience  fur- 
nished him  with  a clever  solution  of  the  problem 
confronting  him.  This  solution  was  nothing  less 
than  the  improvisation  of  a suspension  bridge  across 
the  raging  stream.  Telegraphing  to  Baltimore  on 
the  eleventh  for  wire  cables,  he  received  them  by 
special  train  on  the  morning  of  the  twelfth.  While 
awaiting  their  arrival  he  had  been  successful  in 
throwing  a small  line  (with  weight  attached)  across 
the  wide  opening.  Lines  steadily  increasing  in 
size  “were  passed  and  repassed  until  a five-inch 
cable  was  secured.”  Upon  this  the  wire  cables 
brought  up  on  the  train  were  taken  over,  “ and 
at  five  p.  m.  of  the  same  day,  all  the  passengers 
from  delayed  trains,  regiments  of  troops,  mails, 
baggage  and  ammunition  were  transferred  by  means 
of  this  improvised  suspension  bridge.”  Soon  after- 
wards the  railroad  bridge  was  re-built  with  great 
rapidity.  Learning  of  the  facts,  President  Garrett 
at  once  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Quincy  that  the  energy 
and  zeal  of  the  officers  and  men  in  his  department, 
in  so  rapidly  completing  the  bridge  at  Harper’s 
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Ferry,  were  highly  appreciated.  Mr.  Smith  replied 
on  another  occasion : “Your  despatch  just  received, 
and  is  the  most  triumphant  bulletin  of  these  times  of 
disorder.  I can  imagine  the  grave  assemblage  at 
military  headquarters  to-day,  and  thank  you  for 
your  share  of  it.”  The  rapid  manner  in  which  he 
effected  the  restoration  of  the  lines  and  bridges  after 
calamities  either  of  lire  or  flood,  attracted  general 
attention.  Secretary  Stanton,  on  hearing  from  his 
own  lips  in  1884,  that  he  had  been  drafted  in 
Baltimore  to  help  fill  up  the  Maryland  contingent 
in  the  Union  army,  paid  him  the  high  compliment 
of  exclaiming,  “ I would  rather  have  you  where 
you  are  than  a regiment  of  soldiers.”  Mr.  Garrett 
was  accustomed  to  place  every  trust  and  confidence 
in  him,  and  frequently  selected  him  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  tasks  requiring  unusual  discretion  and 
self-reliance.  During  and  subsequent  to  the  war, 
Mr.  Quincy  was  brought  into  direct  personal  con- 
tact with  many  distinguished  persons.  He  was 
selected  to  convey  ex-President  Buchanan  from 
Washington  to  Baltimore  on  his  retirement  from 
office.  He  was  also  chosen  to  take  charge  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  party  from  Baltimore  to  Washing- 
ton, but  the  change  of  programme  left  him  to  take 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  Colonel  Ellsworth  and  others  safely  to 
Washington  instead.  During  the  great  railroad 
riots  in  the  West  in  1877,  Mr.  Quincy,  then  General 
Manager  of  the  company’s  lines  in  Ohio,  rendered 
valuable  services  to  that  State  and  to  the  public  at 
large  by  his  skillful  direction  of  railroad  affairs. 
That  they  were  instrumental  in  averting  disaster  to 
life  and  property  is  attested  by  Governor  Young, 
who,  in  a communication  to  the  Vice-President  of 
the  road,  informing  the  latter  of  the  termination  of 
the  troubles  and  return  home  of  the  State  troops, 
frankly  declared  “ that  he  was  glad  to  state  that 
owing  to  the  splendid  managerial  ability,  courage 
and  good  judgment  of  the  manager  (Mr.  Quincy) 
of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  lines  in  Ohio,  there  was  no 
loss  of  life  or  property  to  record.”  In  conclusion 
he  added  that  “ it  afforded  him  pleasure  to  acknow- 
ledge the  same,  and  to  extend  to  that  officer  his 
thanks,  and  attach  thereto  the  seal  of  the  State.” 
No  sooner  had  Mr.  Quincy  severed  his  connection 
with  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Company,  than  he  be- 
came the  recipient  of  offers  from  other  railroad 
corporations.  Early  in  the  fall  of  1878  he  accepted  the 
position  of  General  Manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  and 
Lake  Erie  Railroad,  and  in  February,  1880,  he  was 
called  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Pittsburgh,  McKees- 
port and  Youghiogheny  Railroad  and  auxiliary 
lines.  Mr.  Quincy  severed  his  connection  with 
the  Pittsburgh  & Lake  Erie  Company  in  July, 
1887,  to  accept  the  office  of  General  Manager  of  the 


Monongaliela  Connecting  Railroad.  Mr.  Quincy  is 
noted  for  his  agreeable  manner  and  the  fidelity  of 
his  friendships.  These  qualities,  coupled  with  so- 
cial talents  of  a pleasing  character,  have  made  him 
hosts  of  friends  in  the  various  places  in  which 
he  has  sojourned  during  his  busy  life.  As  has  been 
said  by  another,  “ He  has  ever  been  found  a devoted 
son,  a generous  and  affectionate  brother,  and,  in- 
deed, a worthy  example  in  the  discharge  of  all 
the  duties  pertaining  to  the  various  relations  of  life. 
It  has  been  manifest,  both  by  expression  and  deed, 
that  his  heart  has  never  lost  its  warmth  of  affection 
for  the  home  of  his  birth  or  the  friends  and  relatives 
there  abiding.”  He  married  in  early  manhood  Miss 
Martha  Ridgeley  Smith,  of  Harford  County,  Md. , a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  notable  English  family  of 
Howards.  Mr.  Quincy’s  only  child,  a son,  died  No- 
vember, 1886,  in  his  thirtieth  year,  and  bore  the  hon- 
ored name  of  Benjamin  Latrobe  Quincy. 


CHARLES  F.  McKENHA. 

CHARLES  F.  McKENNA,  a prominent  and  suc- 
cessful lawyer  of  Pittsburgh,  was  born  in  that  city 
on  the  first  day  of  October,  1845 ; his  grandfather, 
the  late  Hugh  McKenna,  with  his  six  sons,  having 
emigrated  from  the  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  and 
located  in  Pittsburgh  as  eary  as  the  year  1830. 
After  receiving  the  rudiments  of  education  provided 
for  by  the  public  schools  of  his  native  ward,  Mr. 
McKenna  was  apprenticed  in  his  fourteenth  year  to 
learn  the  lithographic  trade  with  William  Schuch- 
man,  of  Pittsburgh.  Whilst  plying  this  vocation 
the  late  Civil  War  broke  out;  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
many  more  youths  of  that  period,  the  war  changed 
his  career.  Before  the  completion  of  his  sixteenth 
year  Mr.  McKenna  enlisted  as  a private  soldier  in 
“ E ” Company,  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  Regi- 
ment, Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  recruited  in  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh  in  response  to  President  Lincoln’s 
call  for  300,000  more  men  for  the  Union  armies. 
This  regiment,  within  ten  days  after  its  muster-in 
at  Pittsburgh,  found  itself  assigned  to  active  field 
duty  with  Gen.  Humphreys,  in  the  5th  Corps,  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  From  Antietam  to  Appomattox, 
on  all  the  weary  marches,  bitter  defeats  and  retreats 
under  McClellan,  Burnside  and  Hooker,  and  the 
subsequent  victorious  campaigns  under  Meade  and 
Grant,  this  regiment  was  ever  present  on  duty.  In 
its  ranks,  never  losing  a day  off  duty,  with  his  Com- 
pany was  private  McKenna.  On  the  disbandment 
of  the  survivors  of  the  regiment  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  in  Pittsburgh,  Mr.  McKenna  entered  the  law 
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office  of  Mitchel  & Palmer,  and  in  October,  1868, 
was  admitted  to  practice  as  a member  of  the  Alle- 
gheny County  bar.  From  the  very  commencement 
of  his  career  as  a lawyer  he  was  very  successful  in 
acquiring  a large  practice.  He  numbers  among  his 
clients  for  years,  the  present  and  former  Bishops  of 
the  Catholic  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh,  and  the  numer- 
ous organizations  of  that  denomination  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  besides  other  profitable  corporation 
clientage,  Mr.  McKenna  adheres  very  closely  to 
his  chosen  profession.  He  served  as  a Delegate  to 
the  National  Democratic  Convention  of  1880,  at 
Cincinnati,  which  nominated  Gen.  Hancock  for  the 
Presidency,  and  actively  supported  that  candidate 
throughout  the  campaign.  In  response  to  requests 
of  National  and  State  Committees  for  his  services  as 
a speaker,  in  1884,  Mr.  McKenna  spent  the  last 
month  of  the  campaign  delivering  speeches  for 
Cleveland  and  Hendricks  in  West  Virginia  and 
Indiana.  He  has  also  for  years  served  his  veteran 
comrades  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  by  participation 
as  orator  in  “Memorial  Day”  exercises,  and  at  re- 
unions and  camp-fires.  In  the  year  1872,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kenna was  married  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  to  Miss 
Virginia  White,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Dr. 
Norval  White,  of  Virginia.  In  her  joyful  com- 
panionship he  has  for  some  years  lived  at  the 
Central  Hotel  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  His 
brother,  Hon.  B McKenna,  is  Police  Judge  of  the 
2d  District  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh. 

• 

HORATIO  SIIERMAH  PIERCE. 

HORATIO  SHERMAN  PIERCE,  a prominent 
banker  and  capitalist  of  Scranton,  was  born  in 
Cooperstown,  New  York,  February  8,  1816.  His 
father,  Levi  II.  Pierce,  was  engaged  during  his 
active  career  in  the  distilling  business  in  Coopers- 
town, and  at  one  time  was  a man  of  means  and  in- 
fluence ; he  married  Miss  Electa  Ingalls,  daughter 
of  Stephen  Ingalls,  of  Otsego  County,  New  York, 
and,  like  himself,  a native  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Horatio’s  boyhood  fell  in  the  period  of  his  father’s 
prosperity,  and  as  a natural  consequence  he  had  all 
the  home,  social  and  educational  advantages  that 
could  be  desired.  By  the  time  he  was  seventeen 
years  of  age  all  the  fortunate  conditions  were  sud- 
denly reversed  by  his  father’s  failure  in  business, 
which  was  so  complete  that  the  family  was  left  with- 
out a dollar.  This  unexpected  and  abrupt  fall  from 
affluence  to  poverty,  which  would  have  demoralized 
an  ordinary  character,  served  only  to  develop  the 
innate  self-reliance  of  the  heretofore  thoughtless  and 


happy  lad,  and  without  delay  he  obtained  a situa- 
tion as  clerk  in  a store  in  his  native  village  and  set 
about  earning  his  own  living.  This  situation  did 
not  prove  all  that  he  expected  it  would,  and  so  in 
the  hope  of  bettering  his  condition  he  gave  it  up  to 
travel  southward  to  Carbondale,  Pa.,  where  the  out- 
look seemed  to  him  more  promising.  He  set  out  on 
his  journey  with  but  a few  cents  in  his  pocket. 
Nevertheless  his  heart  was  full  of  hope  and  courage, 
and  he  relied  on  chance  jobs  along  the  way  to  pay 
his  expenses.  His  difficulties  began  early.  Before 
he  had  proceeded  very  far  he  found  himself  seriously 
embarrassed  through  lack  of  ready  money,  owing 
to  his  failure  to  obtain,  by  manual  labor,  sufficient 
for  his  purposes.  Determined  not  to  turn  back  nor 
to  abandon  his  project  of  getting  work  in  or  near 
Carbondale,  he  reqirested  a loan  of  two  dollars  and 
a half  from  a lady  at  whose  house  he  had  spent  the 
night.  This  kind  hearted  person  saw  at  a glance 
that  the  work  he  had  attempted  was  far  beyond  his 
years,  and  altogether  too  harsh  for  one  apparently 
so  delicately  reared.  Her  sympathies  went  out  to 
the  young  lad,  and  by  the  aid  of  her  loan  he  was 
enabled  to  reach  his  destination,  not,  however, 
without  a serious  struggle.  Carbondale  was  one  of 
the  first  places  in  the  northeastern  section  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  send  coal  to  the  outside  market,  having 
superior  advantages  in  this  respect,  owing  to  the 
availability  for  the  purpose  of  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Canal.  This  trade  gave  a decided  impetus 
to  the  general  business  of  the  town,  which  steadily 
increased  in  volume.  Young  Pierce  was  not  long  in 
the  place  before  he  found  employment  in  a general 
store,  but  after  a few  months  he  gave  up  his  clerk- 
ship in  order  to  test  his  fortunes  still  further  west. 
In  1834,  after  a short  absence,  which  was  almost, 
wholly  devoid  of  incident,  he  returned  to  Carbon- 
dale, and,  although  but  eighteen  years  of  age  at  the 
time,  engaged  in  a transaction  which  proved  to  be 
the  basis  of  his  subsequent  fortune.  This  transac- 
tion was  nothing  less  than  the  purchase  of  an  inter- 
est in  the  store  in  which  he  had  so  recently  been 
employed  as  a clerk.  In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Gil- 
lispie  of  the  firm,  he  assumed  a note  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars  in  purchase  of  another  partner’s  inter- 
est, and  thus  re-entered  the  store  as  one  of  its  pro- 
prietors. The  business  world  was  then  on  the  eve 
of  a great  financial  panic  and  business  already  be- 
gan to  show  signs  of  being  disturbed.  Except  to  a 
sanguine  young  heart  the  outlook  was  anything  but 
satisfactory.  But  as  the  stock  needed  replenishing, 
Mr.  Pierce  was  sent  to  New  York  to  make  the  neces- 
sary purchases.  Wholesale  merchants  and  jobbers 
in  general  hesitated  at  this  time  to  add  to  their  out- 
standing claims,  anticipating  losses  or  great  delay 
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in  payment.  After  sustaining  many  disappoint- 
ments Mr.  Pierce  at  last  obtained  a bill  of  goods  on 
credit  from  the  firm  of  Phelps  & Eno,  a mercantile 
house  of  great  stability.  His  success  in  this  nego- 
tiation was  due  in  large  part  to  the  excellent  im- 
pression he  made  upon  Mr.  Eno,  who,  relying  upon 
his  well-trained  judgment,  did  not  hesitate  to  trust 
the  ambitious  young  merchant  from  Pennsylvania, 
since  he  saw  in  him  the  elements  of  success  and  felt 
sure  he  was  incurring  the  minimum  of  risk  Fifty 
years  later  both  merchants  met  again  in  the  streets 
of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Eno  spoke  of  the  incident. 
The  extent  to  which  Mr.  Eno’s  confidence  was  jus- 
tified was  shown  by  the  steady  progress  of  the  firm, 
which,  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  from  the  date  of 
its  organization,  was  worth  §80,000.  Mr.  Pierce 
was  disposed  to  be  satisfied  with  this  result,  and 
proposed  a division,  but  his  partner  was  disinclined 
to  make  it.  A compromise  was  agreed  upon  by 
which  mercantile  business  was  given  up  and  bank- 
ing entered  upon  instead,  and  for  an  additional 
period  of  fifteen  years  the  two  partners  continued 
together  as  members  of  the  banking  house  of  Gillis- 
pie,  Pierce  & Co.,  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  re- 
liable private  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  whole 
State.  At  the  close  of  the  period  named  Mr.  Gillis- 
pie  died.  By  his  will  his  property  was  left  to  his 
relatives,  and  Mr.  Pierce  was  appointed  executor. 
Within  the  two  years  allowed  by  law  to  settle  the 
estate,  the  surviving  partner  paid  over  to  the  lega- 
tees of  Mr.  Gillispie  the  gross  sum  of  §287,000, 
which  represented  his  interest  in  the  firm.  Having 
freed  his  mind  from  this  heavy  responsibility,  Mr. 
Pierce  organized  the  First  National  Bank  of  Carbon- 
dale,  of  which  he  took  the  greater  portion  of  the 
stock.  The  “ First  National  ” opened  for  business 
in  1864.  Since  then  Mr.  Pierce  has  been  its  Presi- 
dent, and  under  his  wise  administration  the  institu- 
tion has  prospered  in  no  common  degree.  Mr. 
Pierce  organized  the  Scranton  Trust  and  Savings 
Bank,  of  which  also  he  became  President.  This  in- 
stitution recently  discontinued  business,  honorably 
paying  all  its  depositors  in  full.  For  several  years 
Mr.  Pierce  has  been  interested  extensively  in  iron 
mines  at  Crown  Point.  He  was  engaged  for  some 
time  in  the  manufacture  of  stoves  and  built  at 
Scranton  stove  works  of  large  capacity,  which  he 
sold  several  years  ago.  This  important  industry, 
placed  upon  a paying  basis  by  his  management  and 
judgment,  is  now  enjoying  high  prosperity.  The 
Moosic  Powder  Company  of  Scranton,  of  which  he 
is  a director,  is  to-day  another  striking  evidence  of 
the  keenness  of  his  judgment  in  business  affairs. 
One  of  the  most  important  corporations  with  which 
he  is  identified  is  the  Lackawanna  Coal  Company, 


of  which  he  has  been  President  from  its  organiza- 
tion in  1883.  The  collieries  of  this  company,  at 
Olyphant,  produce  two  hundred  thousand  tons  of 
coal  per  annum.  Mr.  Pierce  is  an  extensive  land 
owner  at  Archbold,  Pa.,  and  as  such  is  heavily  in- 
terested in  the  Pierce  Coal  Company  at  that  place. 
He  owns  extensive  coal  lands  in  Lackawanna 
County,  and  in  Orange  County  he  is  developing 
promising  iron  mines  at  Warwick.  Notwithstand- 
ing that  he  has  passed  the  age  when  many  men  are 
incapable  of  further  activity,  Mr.  Pierce  is  in  no 
way  incommoded  by  the  numerous  and  extensive 
duties  which  devolve  upon  him  in  connection  with 
his  valuable  interests  and  properties.  His  mind  is 
as  clear  and  his  judgment  as  excellent  as  at  any 
period  in  his  life.  H e takes  a particularly  deep  in- 
terest in  all  that  concerns  the  business  welfare  of 
the  community  in  which  he  resides,  and  is  likewise 
active  in  works  of  religion  and  charity,  although  in 
an  unostentatious  way.  His  career  affords  a strik- 
ing exemplification  of  what  may  be  accomplished 
by  courageous  perseverance  in  an  honest  course, 
even  though  starting  under  heavy  disadvantages; 
and  is  fraught  with  instruction  and  encouragement 
to  those  who  are  cast  upon  their  own  resources 
early  in  life  Mr.  Pierce  married,  on  December  5, 
1838,  Miss  Sophronia  Rexford,  daughter  of  Enos 
Rexford,  of  Windsor,  N.  Y.  To  this  estimable 
Christian  lady,  her  husband’s  faithful  companion 
and  counsellor  for  fully  half  a century,  no  small 
share  of  his  success  may  be  ascribed.  Horatio  Rex- 
ford Pierce,  the  first-born  child  and  only  son  of  this 
marriage,  lost  his  life  while  gallantly  battling  to 
preserve  the  Union  during  the  late  Civil  War.  The 
surviving  child,  a daughter  named  Sophronia,  is  the 
wife  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Wisner,  of  Brooklyn,  a New  York 
merchant. 


ALFKED  HAND. 

HON.  ALFRED  HAND,  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania,  was  born  at  Honesdale, 
Wayne  County,  Pa.,  on  the  26th  of  March,  1835. 
He  is  the  second  son  of  Ezra  Hand  and  Catharine 
Chapman.  The  former  was  descended  from  John 
Hand,  of  Southampton,  Long  Island,  who  emigrated 
from  Stanstede,  England,  prior  to  the  year  1644 ; the 
latter  was  a descendant  of  Robert  Chapman,  who  emi- 
grated from  Hull,  England,  in  1635,  with  the  colony 
which  settled  first  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut 
River.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  fitted  for  college 
in  his  native  place,  and  grew  up  in  the  region  full 
of  activity  in  the  development  of  the  anthracite  indus- 
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try  in  Pennsylvania.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  en- 
tered Yale  College,  where  he  completed  the  full 
academic  course  with  success  and  honor,  graduat- 
ing with  the  class  of  1857.  In  the  same  class  were 
Moses  Coit  Tyler,  of  Cornell  University,  Pres.  Cyrus 
Northrup,  of  Minnesota  State  University,  Pres.  Au- 
gustus H.  Strong,  of  Rochester  Theological  Semin- 
ary, Prof.  Arthur  M.  Wheeler,  and  Daniel  C.  Eaton, 
of  Yale  University,  Gen.  Joseph  C.  Jackson  and 
David  Stuart  Dodge  of  New  Y'ork.  In  the  fall  of 
1857  he  entered  the  law  office  of  Hons.  William  and 
William  H.  Jessup,  leading  lawyers  of  Northeastern 
Pennsylvania,  at  Montrose,  Pa.  Mr.  Hand  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  Montrose,  November  21,  1859. 
In  May,  1860,  he  opened  an  office  in  Scranton  in 
connection  with  the  Jessups,  the  firm  being  known 
as  Jessups  and  Hand,  and  at  once  acquired  a busy  and 
lucrative  practice.  On  September  11th,  1861,  he  mar- 
ried Anna,  youngest  daughter  of  Hon.  Wm.  Jessup. 
The  fruit  of  this  marriage  was  six  children,  all  of 
whom  are  now  living.  In  1866  Mr.  Hand  formed  a 
partnership  in  the  practice  of  the  law  with  Isaac  J. 
Post.  Mr.  Post  had  read  law  in  the  same  office,  and 
was  graduated  from  the  same  college.  On  April  25, 
1872,  Mr.  Hand’s  wife  died.  On  the  26th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1873,  he  married  Helen  E.  Sanderson,  of  Beloit, 
Wis.,  by  whom  he  has  had  three  children,  two  of 
whom  are  living.  The  partnership  with  Mr.  Post 
continued  until  Mr.  Hand  was  called  to  the  bench 
in  March,  1879.  He  was  then  appointed  by  Gov. 
Hoyt  to  be  Judge  in  the  Eleventh  Judicial  District, 
comprising  the  counties  of  Luzerne  and  Lackawan- 
na. When  Lackawanna  County  was  formed  into  a 
separate  judicial  district  under  an  Act  of  Assembly, 
he  was  transferred  to  that  district,  and  was  subse- 
quently elected  Judge  for  the  term  of  ten  years  from 
January,  1880.  On  the  31st  of  July,  1888,  while 
holding  the  office  of  President-Judge  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas,  Governor  Beaver  appointed  him  to  the 
office  of  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  the  unexpired  term  of  Justice  Trunkey, 
deceased.  In  his  professional  life  Mr.  Hand  has  had 
a large  and  strongly  attached  clientage.  His  pro- 
fessional work  was  thorough,  and  his  abilities  were 
recognized  by  his  fellow  members  of  the  bar.  The 
many  important  cases  entrusted  to  his  care,  many 
of  which  are  reported  in  the  State  Reports,  are  evi- 
dence of  the  extent  of  his  practice.  As  a judge,  Mr. 
Hand  is  known  as  quick  of  apprehension,  clear  in 
his  views,  independent  and  impartial  in  his  action, 
methodical  and  industrious  in  his  labors.  His  ap- 
pointment to  the  Supreme  Bench  was  a just  recog- 
nition of  his  ability  and  judicial  qualifications.  In 
politics  Judge  Hand  has  been  a Republican  from 
the  organization  of  the  party,  beginning  his  open 


maintenance  of  its  principles  while  in  college.  He 
has  held  these  principles  free  from  bigotry  or  parti- 
zanship,  and  was  supported  in  his  first  candidacy 
for  office  by  men  of  all  parties.  He  has  never  been 
a candidate  for  any  other  than  the  judicial  office. 
With  the  local  business,  industrial  and  charitable 
organizations  of  Scranton  he  has  been  closely  iden- 
tified, and  in  the  foundation  of  many  of  them  his 
assistance  and  counsel  have  been  sought  as  that  of 
a careful  and  successful  business  man.  He  was 
President  of  the  Third  National  Bank  from  its  forma- 
tion in  1872,  until  he  was  called  to  the  Bench.  He 
has  been  for  a number  of  years  connected  with  the 
Lackawanna  Hospital,  a recognized  beneficiary  of 
the  State,  both  as  President  and  director.  He 
has  been  from  its  foundation  the  President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Oral  School  for  Deaf  Mutes,  located 
at  Scranton — the  only  institution  of  its  kind  in  the 
State — and  under  his  direction  a handsome  and  com- 
modious building  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
school  is  now  in  process  of  erection.  He  has  been 
for  several  years  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Lafayette  College.  To  the  organized  charities  of 
Scranton  he  has  always  been  a liberal  contributor, 
but  his  benefactions  have  not  been  confined  to  local 
objects  and  purposes.  In  his  religious  views  Judge 
Hand  is  a Presbyterian.  He  has  been  an  elder  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scranton  since 
1866.  He  has  represented  the  Presbytery  of  Lack- 
awanna several  times  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  has  served  on  impor- 
tant committees  in  connection  with  that  body.  In 
the  foundation  and  early  history  of  Lackawanna 
County  he  took  a prominent  part,  and  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  county  buildings  which  took  place  dur- 
ing his  judicial  term,  he  was  of  great  service.  As  a 
public  speaker,  Judge  Hand  has  had  considerable 
reputation.  He  has  been  called  upon  numerous 
times  in  local  history  to  deliver  important  addresses, 
and  is  recognized  to  be  a forcible,  polished,  and  elo- 
quent speaker.  At  the  date  of  this  sketch,  (October, 
1888,)  Judge  Hand  enters  upon  his  duties  as  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court,  and,  at  the  expiration  of 
his  term,  on  January  1,  1889,  it  is  understood  he 
will  return  to  the  labors  of  his  taste  in  his  chosen 
profession. 

1 

JAMES  BLAIR. 

JAMES  BLAIR,  President  of  the  Scranton  Sav- 
ings Bank  and  for  nearly  half  a century  an  active 
promoter  of  railroad  building  both  in  Pennsylvania 
and  “ the  West,”  was  born  in  Sussex  County  (now 
Warren  County),  New  Jersey,  May  10,  1807.  His 
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father,  James  Blair,  also  a native  of  New  Jersey, 
was  the  son  of  a Scotchman  who  came  to  America 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  and  settled  in 
Warren  County.  This  Scotch  emigrant  married  a 
native  of  the  United  States  whose  parents  were  En- 
glish. His  son  James,  who  was  a farmer  by  occu- 
pation, married  Rachel  Insley,  a native  of  New  Jer- 
sey, whose  parents  were  yoemen.  James,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  attended  the  common  schools  of 
his  district  until  fifteen  years  of  age,  when  he  took 
employment  as  a clerk  in  a county  store  at  Gravel 
Hill,  N.  J.,  a place  more  recently  named  Blairs- 
town,  after  his  elder  brother,  John  I.  Blair,  a prom- 
inent citizen  of  the  town,  and  quite  widely  known 
in  connection  with  important  railroad  enterprises. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen,  after  a little  over  two  years’ 
experience  as  a subordinate,  James  embarked  in 
business  on  his  own  account,  opening  a store  at 
Marksboro,  N.  J.,  where  he  remained  continuously 
engaged  in  mercantile  transactions  for  a period  of 
forty  years.  His  success  was  marked  from  the 
start,  a fact  due  wholly  to  his  great  enterprise.  In 
1831,  after  he  had  been  in  the  town  of  Marksboro 
but  a little  over  five  years,  he  joined  with  his  brother 
in  founding  the  Belvidere  Bank,  which  is  still  flour- 
ishing as  the  Belvidere  National  Bank,  and  in  which, 
in  1888,  he  was  elected  a director  for  the  fifty- 
seventh  consecutive  term.  His  brother,  John  I. 
Blair,  who  was  the  first  President  of  this  institution, 
is  still  its  honored  head.  As  early  as  1838,  Mr. 
Blair  became  interested  in  the  Lackawanna  Iron  and 
Coal  Company  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  a few  years 
later  in  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 
Railroad,  as  one  of  its  first  stockholders.  This  rail- 
road, which  was  the  inception  of  the  present  system 
bearing  the  same  name,  then  ran  between  Scranton 
and  Binghamton,  and  later  was  extended  to  Dela- 
ware Water  Gap.  Mr.  Blair  was  for  many  years 
one  of  its  directors,  and  still  retains  a large  interest 
in  its  properties.  The  extent  and  growing  impor- 
tance of  his  interests  in  Pennsylvania  induced  him 
in  1865  to  settle  at  Scranton,  where  he  has  since  re- 
sided. Shortly  afterwards  he  took  a leading  part 
in  founding  the  Peoples’  Street  Railroad,  the  first 
built  in  Scranton,  and  completed  in  1868.  He  was 
President  of  this  road  for  many  years,  and  from  its 
incorporation  until  recently  one  of  its  directors.  In 
1867  he  was  active  in  incorporating  the  Scranton 
Savings  Bank,  which  has  become  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  in  the  State.  Mr.  Blair  was  elected  its 
President  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, and  has  been  annually  re-elected  to  the 
office.  Possessed  of  large  means  and  having  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  railroad  matters,  derived 
from  his  long  and  prominent  connection  with  eastern 


roads,  Mr.  Blair  did  not  hesitate  to  invest  largely  in 
railroads  in  the  Western  States  and  Territories.  His 
ventures  were  made  with  judgment  and  discrimin- 
ation, and  resulted  in  a considerable  augmentation 
of  his  fortune.  Among  the  roads  which  he  was 
prominent  in  organizing,  building  and  developing, 
and  to  which  he  gave  long  and  able  service  as  a di- 
rector, may  be  named  the  Iowa,  Cedar  Rapids  and 
Missouri  Railroad ; Iowa  Falls  and  Sioux  City  Rail- 
road ; Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad ; Fremont, 
Elkhorn  and  Missouri  Valley  Railroad  of  Nebraska, 
all  now  leased  to  the  Northwestern  Railroad  sys- 
tem. Mr.  Blair  is  also  a large  stockholder  in  the 
Dickson  Manufacturing  Company  of  Scranton,  and 
in  the  First  National  Bank  of  that  City,  of  which 
last  corporation  he  is  a director.  Comprehensive 
and  numerous  as  have  been  his  activities  they  have 
invariably  been  characterized  by  the  most  scrupu- 
lous integrity,  and  have  been  not  only  honorable 
and  profitable,  but  in  an  eminent  degree  useful  to 
the  city  and  State  of  his  residence  and  to  the  Nation 
at  large.  Mr.  Blair’s  standing  among  his  fellow- 
citizens  is  of  the  highest.  His  great  age  in  itself 
would  entail  respect,  but  his  long  and  unsullied 
record  of  honesty  and  usefulness  render  him  an  ob- 
ject of  honor  and  admiration.  In  early  manhood 
Mr.  Blair  was  an  old  line  Whig,  and  an  admirer  and 
supporter  of  Henry  Clay.  He  joined  the  Republi- 
can party  upon  its  organization  and  has  since  acted 
with  it,  although  he  has  never  held  or  sought  public 
office.  He  has  been  thrice  married.  The  wife  of 
his  youth,  and  the  mother  of  his  children,  whom  he 
married  December  17,  1834,  was  Miss  Elizabeth 
Lock,  of  Blairstown,  N.  J.,  a grand-daughter  of 
Captain  Lock,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Eliza- 
beth, bravely  fighting  for  American  independence. 
Of  the  six  children  born  to  this  marriage,  five  are 
now  living,  all  being  residents  of  Scranton  ; the  eld- 
est son,  A.  B.  Blair,  holding  the  position  of  teller  in 
the  Scranton  Savings  Bank.  Mrs.  Blair  died  in  1858. 
Six  years  later  Mr.  Blair  married  Mrs.  Margaret  Mc- 
Kinney, (daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  F.  Clark),  who 
died  in  1872.  In  1875  Mr.  Blair  married  Mrs.  Alice 
Rogers  (daughter  of  Judge  Green  of  Sussex  County, 
N.  J.)  who  died  in  1886.  The  two  last  marriages 
were  without  issue. 


WILLIAM  CONNELL. 

WILLIAM  CONNELL,  President  of  the  Third 
National  Bank  of  Scranton,  and  an  extensive  coal 
operator  near  that  city,  was  born  at  Cape  Breton, 
Nova  Scotia,  September  10,  1827.  His  father, 
James  Connell,  was  a native  of  Scotland,  and  his 
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mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Susan  Melville, 
was  a native  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  was  of  Irish  and 
American  descent.  William  Connell  did  not  have 
many  advantages  in  his  boyhood,  for  his  parents, 
though  industrious  and  worthy,  were  not  possessed 
of  means  beyond  their  ordinary  wants.  Neverthe- 
less he  made  good  use  of  his  meagre  opportunities, 
and  acquired  a sufficient  knowledge  of  the  usual 
English  branches  of  education  to  form  a reliable 
foundation  upon  which  to  build  in  later  years.  In 
1844  his  parents  removed  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
Pennsylvania,  settling  in  Luzerne  County.  Here 
William,  who  accompanied  them,  found  employ- 
ment as  driver  boy  in  the  coal  mines,  for  mining 
was  then  as  now  the  chief  industry  of  that  dis- 
trict, and  colliery  work  presented  almost  the  sole 
opening  for  persons  without  capital  settling  therein. 
The  outlook  was  not  at  all  a promising  one,  and 
would  have  discouraged  a lad  of  ordinary  stamina. 
But  young  Connell  was  not  one  to  remain  idle.  He 
gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  to  earn  his  living 
and  help  his  parents,  and  did  what  came  to  his 
hands  with  zeal  and  intelligence.  In  time  he  be- 
came a workman  in  the  mines  and  remained  thus 
occupied  nearly  ten  years,  during  which  he  saga- 
ciously mastered  all  the  intricacies  of  the  employ- 
ment, and  thus  prepared  himself  for  the  “ opportu- 
nity ” which  eventually  came  to  him,  as  it  is  pretty 
sure  to  come  to  every  earnest,  energetic  man  who, 
while  toiling,  studies  to  know  and  embrace  it  when 
it  arrives.  The  “ opportunity”  in  his  case  arrived 
in  1856,  when  he  was  called  to  Scranton  and  placed 
in  charge  of  mines  near  there,  operated  by  a com- 
pany of  New  York  capitalists  known  as  the  Susque- 
hanna and  Wyoming  Valley  Railroad  and  Coal 
Company.  Id  1870  the  charter  of  this  corporation 
expired,  and  Mr.  Connell,  who  had  judiciously  man- 
aged the  trust  during  the  preceding  fourteen  years, 
and  who  had  carefully  husbanded  his  means  so  as  to 
become  himself  a capitalist,  actually  purchased  the 
property  with  his  savings,  and  on  his  own  account 
entered  upon  the  business  of  mining.  Eighteen 
years  have  passed  since  he  made  this  venture,  and 
during  this  period  the  business  has  steadily  increased 
in  importance.  Additional  capital  has  been  called 
in  to  meet  its  growing  demands,  but  in  the  firm  of 
William  Connell  & Co.,  which  owns  and  works  the 
property,  Mr.  Connell,  as  founder,  head  and  front  of 
the  enterprise,  retains  the  controlling  interest.  The 
property  originally  comprised  a single  colliery,  but 
for  some  years  past  the  firm  has  operated  two.  For 
eighteen  years  Mr.  Connell  has  personally  supervised 
and  managed  this  important  interest,  the  extent  of 
which  may  be  judged  when  it  is  known  that  the 
total  salable  output  from  the  mines,  during  this 


period,  has  reached  the  imposing  aggregate  of  four 
and  a half  millions  of  tons  of  coal.  Mr.  Connell 
engaged  in  the  business  of  banking  in  1872,  when, 
in  conjunction  with  others,  he  founded  the  Third 
National  Bank  of  Scranton,  which  was  incorporated 
the  same  year  with  a capital  of  $200,000.  Having 
served  in  the  meantime  as  a director  of  this  institu- 
tion, he  became  its  President  in  1879.  Under  his 
wise  care  and  guidance,  the  “ Third  National  ” of 
Scranton  has  reached  the  foremost  place  among 
the  banks  of  that  enterprising  and  flourishing  busi- 
ness center.  In  1887  Mr.  Connell  took  a leading  part 
in  organizing  the  Scranton  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust 
Company,  which  was  incorporated  with  a capital  of 
a quarter  of  a million  dollars,  and  of  which  he  be- 
came a director.  Entertaining  progressive  views, 
he  has  lent  his  services  and  wealth  to  the  founding 
and  development  of  several  important  industries  in 
and  near  the  city  of  Scranton,  and  as  an  officer  or 
director  still  gives  them  the  benefit  of  his  sagacious 
counsel  and  the  use  of  a liberal  portion  of  his  am- 
ple capital.  He  is  a director  in  the  Dickson  Manu- 
facturing Company ; President  of  the  Hunt  & Con- 
nell Company,  Limited,  which  is  extensively 
engaged  in  the  hardware  trade ; President  of  the 
Scranton  Button  Manufacturing  Company,  Limited; 
President  of  the  Lackawanna  Knitting  Mills  Com- 
pany, and  Vice-President  of  the  Scranton  Forging 
Company.  He  is  also  a large  stockholder  in  the 
First  National  Bank,  the  Scranton  Packing  Com- 
pany, the  Weston  Mill  Company,  and  many  other 
flourishing  business  institutions.  Many  undertak- 
ings in  Scranton  and  vicinity  of  recent  years  have 
been  efficiently  aided  by  his  capital,  for  he  is  one  of 
the  most  public-spirited  and  enterprising  of  men, 
and  in  no  way  timid  in  the  matter  of  backing  up  his 
judgment  in  his  business  affairs.  Both  in  public 
and  private  he  is  widely  known  for  his  liberality 
and  charity.  Thousands  of  dollars  have  quietly 
passed  from  him  to  the  aid  of  worthy  causes  ; and 
for  nearly  every  progressive  and  charitable  purpose 
he  is  one  who  may  be  relied  upon  for  prompt  and 
generous  assistance  as  occasion  requires.  His  ben- 
efactions extend  to  the  worthy  poor,  to  the  church, 
to  the  unfortunate,  and  to  the  struggling.  Those 
leading  a life  of  honest  and  useful  toil  have  an  es- 
pecially warm  place  in  his  large  and  generous  heart; 
for  unlike  many  who  have  been  favored  by  fortune, 
he  does  not  forget  his  own  humble  beginnings,  nor 
turn  coldly  from  those  who  labor  for  their  daily 
bread.  Mr.  Connell  is  noted  for  his  independence 
of  character  and  also  for  his  sympathetic  nature. 
But  these  qualities,  so  largely  developed  as  to  be 
remarkable,  are  equalled  by  his  untiring  industry. 
When  interested  in  any  undertaking,  whether  it  be 
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of  a business,  religious  or  social  nature,  his  whole 
heart  and  soul  seem  to  he  enlisted.  His  composi- 
tion is  one  of  intense  nervous  energy.  A self-made 
man  in  every  sense  of  the  term,  he  supplements  the 
physical  toil  of  his  earlier  life  hy  a mental  activity 
which  never  ceases.  Few  men  have  his  capacity 
for  work  and  probably  fewer  still  the  need  he  ex- 
periences for  constant  activity.  Life  to  him  means 
action,  and  no  small  part  of  his  enjoyment  is  in  the 
vast  amount  of  good  he  so  unostentatiously  accom- 
plishes. He  has  merited  and  he  receives  both  the 
affection  and  respect  of  thousands  who  have  come 
within  the  sphere  of  his  varied  and  useful  as  well  as 
beneficent  activities.  Mr.  Connell  presents  one  of 
those  rare  examples,  in  which  appears  a combination 
of  extraordinary  business  sagacity  with  the  finest 
literary  taste.  In  his  busy  life  he  finds  many  an 
hour  for  communion  with  the  best  authors,  and  is 
always  ready,  as  if  for  relief,  to  turn  from  the  ex- 
citements of  business  activity  to  a discussion  of  some 
literary  or  philosophical  subject.  Before  and  after 
business  hours,  Emerson,  Prescott,  Carlyle  and  kin- 
dred authors  are  laid  under  contribution  and  made 
to  yield  some  inspiring  thought,  or  throw  the  charm 
of  their  beautiful  style  over  the  mind  and  heart  of 
the  reader.  Besides,  the  subject  of  this  article  is 
possessed  of  the  most  refined  sensibilities.  Beneath 
the  man  of  business,  bold,  strong,  aggressive,  as 
Mr.  Connell  appears  to  the  world,  his  closest  friends 
know  there  lives  another  nature — a soul  of  the  finest 
grain,  and  a temperament  highly  poetic.  His  is  a 
nature  that  vibrates  responsive  to  the  noblest  senti- 
ments in  poetry,  literature,  art  and  music.  Thus 
richly  dowered  by  nature,  had  Mr.  Connell,  in  his 
early  life,  received  a liberal  education,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  he  would  have  devoted  himself  to 
letters  or  to  professional  life,  and  would  never  have 
been  known  as  the  wealthy  capitalist  and  successful 
man  of  business  that  he  is  to-day,  though  he  must 
have  won  distinction  in  other  spheres.  As  a mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Mr.  Con- 
nell’s aid  and  counsel  have  been  sought  by  various 
institutions,  and  he  has  been  made  Trustee  in  Syra- 
cuse University,  Wesleyan  University  and  Drew 
Theological  Seminary.  He  was  also  a member  of 
the  General  Conference  that  met  in  Philadelphia  in 
1884.  Mr.  Connell  married,  January  2,  1852,  Miss 
Annie  Lawrence,  of  Llewellyn,  Schuylkill  County, 
Pa.,  a charming  and  kind-hearted  lady,  whose  de- 
light it  is  to  co-operate  in  the  charitable  deeds  which 
come  so  natural  to  her  worthy  husband.  Of  the 
eleven  children  born  to  their  marriage,  nine  are  now 
living.  The  family  life  in  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Connell  is  an  exceptionally  happy  one,  and 
each  regards  the  other  with  that  abiding  affection 


born  of  many  trials  shared  in  common,  and  many 
good  deeds  mutually  undertaken  and  zealously  per- 
formed. 

• 

BENJAMIN  H.  THROOP. 

The  ancestry  of  Dr.  Benjamin  H.  Throop  is  trace- 
able to  the  year  1668,  and  indicates  a family  of  dis- 
tinction, even  at  that  early  period.  A legendary 
account,  brought  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, affirms  that  Adrian  Scrope,  one  of  the  Regicide 
Judges  who  condemned  Charles  I.,  fleeing  from  his 
country,  landed,  with  others,  onjour  shores,  and  to 
conceal  his  identity  and  thereby  escape  the  wrath 
of  Charles II.,  changed  his  name  to  Throop.  There 
were  three  Benjamin  Throops,  of  three  different 
generations,  who  were  Congregational  clergymen  at 
various  points  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island. 
Dr.  Throop’s  grandfather,  also  named  Benjamin, 
served  through  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  He  was 
a Major  in  the  4tli  Connecticut  Volunteers,  and  was 
brevetted  Colonel  for  gallant  conduct,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Gen.  Washington.  His  commission, 
signed  by  John  Jay,  in  1779,  at  Philadelphia,  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Throop.  He  was  a pen- 
sioner until  his  death  in  1820.  The  father  of  Dr. 
Throop  served  also  in  the  same  regiment,  as  a fifer, 
being  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  he  likewise 
became  a pensioner  of  the  Government.  Benjamin 
H.  Throop,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born 
November  9,  1811,  at  Oxford,  Chenango  County, 
N.  Y.,  to  which  place  his  parents  had  emigrated 
from  Connecticut,  in  1800.  The  latter  were  both 
natives  of  New  England,  and,  as  already  intimated, 
came  of  old  and  worthy  Puritan  stock.  Benjamin 
was  the  youngest  of  a family  of  six  sons.  When  he 
was  twelve  years  of  age  his  father  died  and  he  was 
left  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  an  estimable  and 
pious  woman,  whose  chief  thought  was  for  him,  he 
being  the  only  one  of  her  children  left  at  home 
to  comfort  her  declining  years.  She  died  in  1842, 
aged  seventy-three  years.  The  early  years  of  Dr. 
Throop  were  beset  by  the  trials  of  adversity, 
but  he  came  successfully  out  of  the  ordeal,  which 
seems  to  have  only  the  better  qualified  him  for  the 
great  battle  of  life.  Dr.  Throop  was  educated  in 
the  old  Oxford  Academy,  and  among  his  classmates 
were  a number  whose  subsequent  career  reflected 
the  highest  honor  upon  their  Alma  Mater,  which  still 
flourishes.  Prominent  among  these  were  the  Hon. 
Horatio  Seymour,  and  the  Hon.  Ward  Hunt,  who 
attained  to  National  renown,  with  many  others. 
When  he  had  finished  his  academic  training  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  medicine,  which 
he  prosecuted  in  the  office  and  under  the  direction 
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of  the  eminent  Dr.  Perez  Packer,  and  also  at  the 
Fairfield  Medical  College— then  the  only  one  in  the 
State  west  of  New  York— where  he  graduated  as 
Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1832,  being  then  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  Young  as  he  was  at  this  time,  he  took 
a quiet  and  sensible  survey  of  the  field,  and  having 
decided  upon  Honesdale,  Pa. — then  a little  village 
emerging  rapidly  from  one  of  the  glens  of  the 
Dyberry,  and  which  derived  some  importance  from 
its  position  at  the  head  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Canal — as  a favorable  place  to  exercise  his  art,  he 
established  himself  there,  in  February,  and  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  The  thorns  in  his 
pathway  were  an  impoverished  purse,  youth  and 
inexperience,  together  with  several  old  and  able 
physicians,  long  established  in  Wayne  County ; but 
despite  these  he  made  his  way,  by  degrees,  to  prom- 
inence as  a surgeon  as  well  as  physician.  His  rise 
in  public  confidence  and  in  professional  status  was 
most  rapid  and  extremely  gratifying  to  the  young 
man,  who  had  the  profound  satisfaction  of  being 
held  in  high  esteem  among  his  neighboring  profes- 
sional colleagues.  Yet  he  was  not  satisfied  with  his 
location  and  left,  going,  in  1835,  to  Oswego,  N.  Y., 
where  he  spent  nearly  a year  and  then  went  to  New 
York  and  continued  to  practice  there,  with  flatter- 
ing success,  until  the  fall  of  1840,  when  he  again 
visited  Honesdale  for  a few  weeks.  Here  he  found 
prompt  call  for  his  professional  services,  and  he 
concluded  to  accede  to  the  demand.  Being  called 
in  consultation  to  the  valley  of  the  Lackawanna,  he 
found  it  a promising  field,  from  a professional  point 
of  view,  as  well  as  being  so  near  the  great  city,  and 
with  mountains  filled  with  coal.  He  determined  to 
make  it  his  future  home,  and  removed  thither, 
October  8,  1840,  establishing  himself  at  Providence, 
now  a suburb  of  the  city  of  Scranton.  Providence, 
at  that  early  day,  was  in  violent  contrast  to  what  it 
has  since  become.  There  was  but  one  man  in  the 
town  who  practiced  medicine,  and  he  was  never 
licensed  nor  graduated,  was  quite  advanced  in 
years  and  performed  all  the  duties  of  doctor  and 
nurse.  A much  needed  impetus  was  given  to  the 
place  a short  time  previous  to  Dr.  Throop’s  arrival 
in  it,  by  the  purchase  of  Slocum  Hollow  by  the  late 
G.  W.  and  Selden  Scranton,  Sanford  Grant  and 
others.  The  doctor  soon  became  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  these  gentlemen,  and  allied  to  one, 
by  marriage  with  his  wife’s  sister.  Thenceforth  he 
was  connected  with  them,  to  a greater  or  lesser 
extent,  in  a social  as  well  as  a business  way.  In 
1845  he  was  induced,  by  the  owners  of  the  Iron 
Company,  to  remove  to  Scranton — which  even  at 
that  date  was  struggling  for  existence,  and  an  open 
field  for  enterprise.  Dr.  Throop  was  the  first  to  take 


possession,  with  the  consent  of  its  owners,  of  land 
for  a homestead — in  the  woods  at  that  time — and  to 
him  belongs  also  the  remarkable  honor  of  being  the 
first  person  to  build  a house  in  Scranton,  proper, 
outside  of  what  was  owned  by  the  Iron  Company. 
His  practice  extended  over  a large  territory,  and 
was  very  exacting  and  laborious.  In  1853  and  ’54 
Dr.  Throop  embarked  largely  in  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  coal  lands.  The  iron  ore  in  which  earlier 
investors  had  thought  to  find  a fortune  proved  a 
failure  in  this  locality,  as  did  also  the  lime,  and 
time  demonstrated  that  all  they  had  of  value  was 
coal,  in  great  abundance.  Operating  on  this  knowl- 
edge, the  doctor  sold  many  valuable  properties,  and 
also  assisted  in  organizing  several  mining  com- 
panies. By  degrees  he  became  the  owner  of  a con- 
siderable landed  possession  in  and  about  Scranton, 
which  soon  grew  very  valuable,  by  reason  of  the 
completion  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Western  Railroad  direct  to  New  York,  and  the 
extension  of  the  Delaware  & Hudson,  as  well  as  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  into  that  section. 
Shrewdly  suspecting  in  those  early  days  what  has 
actually  taken  place  since,  he  made  many  large 
sales,  but  retained  a larger  quantity  that  is  under 
leases  on  royalty,  which  is  now  greatly  productive. 
In  1854  he  personally  obtained  from  the  Legislature 
charters  for  a gas  and  water  company,  and  also  for 
the  Lackawanna  Hospital,  to  fill  leisure  moments 
while  lobbying  at  Harrisburgh  for  a new  County. 
With  a business  energy  rarely  found  in  a profes- 
sional man  he  engaged  in  most  extensive  real  estate 
operations,  including  a large  lumbering  business 
near  Scranton ; and  as  the  place  grew  in  population 
and  wealth  he  made  additions  to  Scranton,  at  Hyde 
Park  and  Providence  and  Dunmore,  and  laid  out,  in 
the  town  of  Blakely,  the  village  of  Priceburg,  sell- 
ing lots  in  these  localities  to  actual  settlers.  His 
operations  in  land  included  also  the  founding  of  the 
town  of  Throop.  His  method  was  to  select  suitable 
farms  and  then  divide  them  into  lots  which,  being 
offered  at  low  prices  and  on  reasonable  terms,  read- 
ily found  purchasers.  This  method  he  still  pursues 
with  remarkable  success.  His  tenants  are  very  num- 
erous, but  his  interest  in  them  increases  with  their 
numbers.  The  Newton  turnpike  was  completed 
under  his  supervision  and  is  the  outlet  for  a large 
population  beyond  the  western  mountain  to  the 
markets  of  the  city.  Appreciating  the  advantages 
of  a county  organization,  he  spent  a portion  of  sev- 
eral winters  at  Harrisburgh,  vainly  urging  the  Leg- 
islature to  authorize  the  erection  of  one  out  of 
Luzerne,  to  be  called  Lackawanna.  Years  and 
years  of  futile  effort  were  expended  in  this  direction, 
but  not  until  1877  was  the  wished-for  project  con- 
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summated,  and  not  even  then  without  the  “ sinews 
of  war”  and  the  hardest  personal  efforts.  Some 
years  ago  he  became  interested  in  banking.  The 
Scranton  City  Bank,  then  doing  a small  business, 
attracted  his  attention,  and  he  acquired  a consider- 
able interest  in  it  and  was  elected  its  President,  and 
now  stands  as  well  among  its  patrons  as  any  in  the 
city.  He  is  also  President  of  the  Scranton  Illumi- 
nating, Heat  and  Power  Company.  For  years  Dr. 
Throop  has  been  an  active  force  in  securing  much 
needed  local  improvements.  The  great  improve- 
ment of  Wyoming  avenue,  and  the  increased  value 
of  property  on  it,  are  largely  due  to  his  efforts.  In 
1861,  when  President  Lincoln  called  for  volunteers 
to  suppress  the  Rebellion,  Dr.  Throop  was  the  first 
surgeon  in  old  Luzerne  to  respond  to  the  call. 
Without  solicitation  on  his  part  he  was  commis- 
sioned by  his  friend  Governor  Curtin,  Surgeon  of 
the  Eighth  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  It 
is  a remarkable  fact  that  owing  to  the  thorough 
enforcement  of  the  laws  of  hygiene  by  Dr.  Throop, 
the  regiment  did  not  lose  a man  by  disease  while 
absent  from  home.  To  the  doctor  belongs  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  to  found  Field  Hospitals  dur- 
ing the  Rebellion.  His  initial  attempt  was  made  at 
Chambersburg  before  he  had  been  a week  in  service, 
and  was  a pronounced  success.  Some  ten  thousand 
men  from  Pennsylvania  and  other  States  were 
encamped  at  Chambersburg.  So  large  a number  of 
raw  recruits,  removed  abruptly  from  the  comforts  of 
home  and  put  into  the  field  at  such  an  early  season 
of  the  year,  necessarily  furnished  a great  number  of 
sick.  As  Dr.  Throop  was  the  senior  surgeon  he 
was  expected  to  provide  quarters  other  than  tents 
for  the  invalids.  In  the  emergency  he  took  posses- 
sion of  an  abandoned  hotel,  and  this  proving  inade- 
quate he  took  possession  of  the  Town  Hall,  that 
afforded  accommodations  for  about  one  hundred 
cots,  which  were  furnished  and  equipped  by  the 
patriotic  people  of  Chambersburg.  At  the  doctor’s 
request  numerous  boxes  of  bed  clothing  and  other 
comforts  were  sent  on  to  the  sufferers  from  Scran- 
ton. The  doctor  had  left  home  on  the  18th  of 
April,  prepared  only  to  spend  a day  and  a night  at 
Harrisburgh,  but  it  was  four  months  before  he  was 
able  to  return  to  his  home,  all  of  which  time  he  was 
on  active  duty  in  the  field.  He  often  facetiously 
alludes  to  this  as  a good  joke  on  the  traveler  to 
Harrisburgh,  for  when  he  left  home  he  had  no  idea 
of  doing  more  than  spend  a day.  J\iter  his  return 
home  with  his  regiment  at  the  close  of  the  campaign, 
he  was  again  sent  back  to  the  front  by  his  friends, 
to  care  for  the  wounded  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty-second  Pennsylvania  (troops  mainly  from 
that  section),  which  was  badly  cut  up  at  the  Battle  of 


Antietam — Col.  Oakford  and  many  others  being 
killed — and  for  six  weeks  he  served  faithfully  and 
efficiently  as  a volunteer  surgeon.  During  this  time 
he  established,  in  a forest,  the  Smoketown  field 
hospital,  to  which  all  the  badly  wounded  were 
taken  from  the  various  barns,  sheds,  stables,  tents 
and  improvised  hospitals  of  the  regiments  that  were 
enagaged  in  that  sanguinary  fight.  He  remained 
with  the  wounded  until  they  died  or  were  sent 
North  to  their  friends,  or  to  other  Government 
quarters,  and  then  followed  the  army  to  Harper’s 
Ferry,  where  he  remained,  though  worn  out  with 
care  and  fatigue,  until  attacked  by  fever,  which 
compelled  him  to  return  to  his  home.  After  the 
war  Dr.  Throop  withdrew  from  active  practice,  his 
business  engagements  absorbing  his  time  and  atten- 
tion. Since  then  he  has  acted  only  in  counsel  and 
in  such  surgical  cases  as  fell  in  his  way.  During 
the  whole  period  covering  the  marvellous  growth  of 
Scranton — almost  a half  century — no  Christian  or 
humane  movement  has  failed  to  receive  his  hearty 
co-operation  and  substantial  aid.  To  him  belongs 
the  credit  of  starting  the  first  livery  stable,  the  first 
drug  store,  the  first  express  on  the  D.,  L.  & W. 
R.  R. , and  other  valuable  services.  He  framed  and 
obtained  from  the  Legislature  the  charter  of  the 
Scranton  Gas  and  Water  companies,  and  was  promi- 
nent in  the  establishment  of  postal  facilities,  being 
appointed  local  Postmaster  by  S.  B.  Hobie,  May  6, 
1853,  commissioned  as  such  by  Franklin  Pierce, 
February  4,  1857,  and  serving  also  all  through  Pres- 
ident Pierce’s  administration.  This  office  was  the 
first  post-office  in  Scranton,  and  under  Dr.  Throop’s 
administration  mails  were  first  brought  through  to 
Scranton  proper,  without  being  extracted  at  a neigh- 
boring village  and  carried  thither  in  a satchel  by  a 
man  going  there  for  that  purpose.  His  services  in 
the  cause  of  religion  have  been  notable,  and  have 
been  extended  with  true  Christian  spirit  to  the 
brethren  of  every  denomination.  An  enduring  wit- 
ness of  his  determination  is  the  Church  of  St.  Luke’s 
(Episcopal),  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ecclesiastical 
edifices  in  Northwestern  Pennsylvania.  He  was  one 
of  the  leaders  in  establishing  the  first  Lodge  of  the 
Society  of  Odd  Fellows  in  Scranton,  and  the  erection 
of  a hall  for  them,  which  was  also  used  for  church 
purposes  and  entertainments  and  lectures  for  many 
years.  He  still  maintains  his  interest  in  medicine, 
and  in  medical  institutions,  and  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  best  and  most  accomplished  surgeons  in  the 
State.  He  recently  presented  a medical  library  of 
about  two  hundred  volumes  to  the  Lackawanna 
Medical  Society.  In  1872  he  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Hartranft,  a trustee  of  the  Danville  Insane 
Hospital,  a position  which  he  has  held  for  fifteen 
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years,  and  now  holds,  by  a succession  of  appoint- 
ments from  every  Governor  since.  With  distinguished 
philanthrophy  he  founded  the  institution  now  known 
as  the  Lackawanna  Hospital,  and  for  a long  time 
maintained  it  at  his  own  expense  to  demonstrate  its 
necessity.  The  large  number  of  patients  treated  in 
this  hospital,  and  the  varied  character  of  the  surgi- 
cal operations  performed  there,  extended  its  reputa- 
tion and  gave  it  prominence.  Largely  through  its 
founder’s  efforts  it  has  been  endowed  by  the  State. 
For  many  years  Dr.  Throop  has  held  the  position  of 
Chief  Surgeon  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Western  Railroad,  and  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Canal  Company’s  Railroad.  Dr.  Throop  is  noted 
for  his  liberality  of  thought  and  kindly  hospitality. 
His  learning  and  brilliant  conversational  powers  and 
gentle  courtesy  make  him  a valued  and  entertaining 
companion.  As  either  host  or  guest  he  is  highly 
esteemed.  In  his  views  he  is  broad,  independent 
and  original.  He  has  paid  considerable  attention  to 
historical  study  and  has  embodied  the  results  of  his 
observations  and  researches  in  several  articles, 
which  have  been  published  in  pamphlet  form,  and 
are  most  delightful  reading.  The  warm  place  he 
holds  in  the  affection  of  the  community,  in  which  he 
has  done  so  much  good  work  and  spent  so  large  a 
portion  of  his  useful  and  honorable  life,  is  the  best 
evidence  of  his  worth  as  a citizen. 


HENRY  MARTYR  BOIES. 

COLONEL  HENRY  MARTYN  BOIES,  an  active 
business  man  of  Scranton,  and  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  that  city,  was  born  in  the  town 
of  Lee,  Massachusetts,  in  1837.  The  founder  of  the 
family  of  Boies  in  America  was  a French  Huguenot, 
who  fled  from  persecution  in  Europe  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  found  a congenial  abiding  place 
in  Boston,  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  where 
he  established  and  carried  on  for  many  years  the 
first  paper  mill  put  into  operation  on  this  Continent. 
Colonel  Boies’  parents  were  orthodox  Christians,  as 
is  shown  in  the  baptismal  names  they  conferred 
upon  their  son,  in  which  they  sought  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  strong  faith  and  missionary  zeal 
of  their  ancestors.  Young  Boies  received  a thor- 
ough liberal  and  classical  education,  which  was 
completed  at  Yale  College,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  the  class  of  1859.  In  the  following  year  he  joined 
the  famous  corps  of  Zouaves,  organized  in  Chicago 
by  the  dashing  young  Ellsworth,  ‘ 1 in  which  he  con- 
tributed his  portion  toward  awakening  the  military 
spirit  of  the  North  to  meet  the  great  Southern 


Rebellion.”  In  1861  he  became  a member  of  the 
firm  of  Silver  and  Boies,  and  for  the  next  four  years 
was  engaged  in  the  freighting  and  forwarding  busi- 
ness at  Tivoli,  on  the  Hudson  River.  In  1865  he  re- 
moved to  Scranton,  Pa.,  where  he  established  him- 
self as  resident  member  of  the  firm  of  Laflin,  Boies 
and  Turck,  manufacturers  of  powder.  In  a com- 
paratively short  time  he  became  quite  extensively 
known  in  the  business  circles  of  that  city,  identified 
himself  with  every  progressive  movement,  and  by 
his  zeal  and  activity  in  promoting  the  best  interests 
of  the  place  and  its  people  won  a high  place  in  pub- 
lic regard.  In  1869  he  was  elected  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  Moosic  Powder  Company,  a position  he  still 
holds.  A desire  to  diminish  the  frequent  and 
serious  accidents,  which  were  constantly  occurring 
in  the  mines  from  the  careless  making  of  cartridges 
by  lamp-light,  led  him,  in  1873,  to  the  invention  and 
patenting  of  a cartridge-package  for  mining  powder, 
which  has  been  almost  universally  adopted  in  the 
Wyoming  regions  and  has  undoubtedly  largely  re- 
duced the  casualties  in  coal  mining.  During  the 
last  twenty  years  he  has  been  unwearying  in  his 
activities,  which  have  assumed  a great  variety  of 
forms.  When,  in  the  upheavals  and  excitements  of 
August,  1877,  the  city  of  Scranton  was  compelled  to 
look  to  its  young  men  to  deliver  the  municipality 
from  the  terrors  of  a lawless  spirit  which  threatened 
to  attain  the  ascendency,  and  the  now  well  known 
“ City  Guard  ” was  formed,  the  high  character  and 
brave  spirit  of  Mr.  Boies  at  once  suggested  him  as 
its  commander.  By  the  unanimous  choice  of  the 
officers  of  the  corps  he  was  elected  to  that  position, 
and,  when  the  organization  mustered  into  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  State  as  a Battalion,  he  was  com- 
missioned its  Major.  In  1878,  when  the  independ- 
ent companies  from  surrounding  towns  were  con- 
solidated with  the  Battalion  to  form  the  Thirteenth 
Regiment,  Major  Boies  was  elected  and  commis- 
sioned Colonel,  October  10th,  in  the  same  year.  He 
proved  the  right  man  for  this  responsible  place,  and 
by  his  energy,  self-sacrifices  and  enterprise  en- 
deared himself  to  his  command,  which  he  raised  to 
such  a degree  of  efficiency  as  to  give  it  a reputation 
throughout  the  Commonwealth.  With  his  pen,  also, 
he  sought  to  awaken  true  and  patriotic  interest  in 
the  National  Guard,  and  with  a marked  degree  of 
success.  The  high  place  he  held  in  public  esteem 
was  well  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  he  was  irri- 
tated and  exhausted  in  the  failure  to  secure  legisla- 
tive relief  for  his  command  from  the  burden  of  pay- 
ing all  the  bills  after  doing  all  the  work,  and  sent  in 
his  resignation,  the  people  of  Scranton  with  one 
accord  ‘ 1 besieged  him  and  gave  him  no  peace  until 
that  resignation  was  withdrawn.”  He  withdrew  it 
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on  condition  that  the  Scranton  City  Guard  should 
he  relieved  of  the  injustice  of  having  to  pay  for  its 
armory  and  that  it  he  furnished  with  sufficient 
money  to  make  a decent  appearance,  according  to 
the  merit  of  its  members,  which  condition  was  ac- 
cepted and  faithfully  fulfilled  by  his  fellow-citizens. 
In  1883,  after  completing  five  years’  service  in  the 
regiment,  during  which  he  placed  it  in  a position  of 
efficiency  second  to  none  in  the  State,  he  declined  a 
second  term  to  which  he  was  re-elected,  owing  to 
the  great  pressure  of  his  business  duties.  In  the 
spring  of  1882  Colonel  Boies  was  chosen  President 
of  the  Dickson  Manufacturing  Company,  and  held 
that  position  until  his  resignation  in  May,  1886. 
During  this  four  years  connection  the  company 
built  the  new  machine  shop  and  pattern  shop  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Works,  remodelled  and  en. 
larged  the  boiler  shops  and  introduced  the  hydraulic 
system  of  flanging  and  riveting,  and  by  means  of 
improved  tools,  machines  and  devices  increased  the 
capacity  for  production  and  reduced  the  cost  of 
manufacture  so  as  to  furnish  employment,  during 
the  great  business  depression  of  1884  and  1885,  to 
over  six  hundred  of  its  skilled  workmen,  who  were 
thus  wisely  retained  in  service,  in  readiness  to  meet 
the  great  influx  of  orders  which  subsequently  poured 
in  and  taxed  the  resources  of  the  works  to  their  full- 
est capacity.  During  this  time  the  locomotive 
works  of  the  corporation  were  also  increased  by  the 
addition  of  new  and  improved  machinery,  which 
raised  their  capacity  to  one  hundred  completed 
engines  per  annum.  The  Wilkes-Barre  shops  also 
shared  in  these  improvements.  While  Colonel 
Boies  was  at  the  head  of  the  Dickson  Manufactur- 
ing Company  he  invented  a new  and  improved  steel 
tired  car  wheel,  known  as  the  “ Boies’  Steel  Wheel,” 
which  is  so  extensively  approved  and  adopted  by 
railroads  that  he  has  erected  shops  for  its  manufac- 
ture on  Jefferson  avenue  in  Scranton,  confident 
that  he  will  develop  out  of  it  an  important  new  in- 
dustry for  the  city.  The  extent  and  importance  of 
the  business  interests  with  which  he  has  been  so 
intimately  identified,  led  him  to  make  a study  of 
finance  and  to  become  personally  connected  with 
one  of  the  leading  banking  institutions  of  the  city 
(the  Third  National  Bank),  of  which  he  was  an  in- 
corporator and  for  ten  years  a director.  In  1887  he 
was  elected  President  of  the  Scranton  Board  of 
Trade,  a position  for  which  his  experience,  judg- 
ment and  broad  views  eminently  qualify  him.  In 
1888  he  was  elected  President  of  the  American  Live 
Stock  Express  Co.  He  is  also  a director  in  a num- 
ber of  leading  manufacturing  companies.  Except  a 
term  upon  the  School  Board  and  delegate  to  the 
National  Republican  Convention  in  Chicago  in  1884, 


he  has  never  held  any  political  office.  He  has  been 
for  many  years  a member  of  the  State  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association, 
and  is  one  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  of  Scranton;  was  its  Pres- 
ident from  1870  to  1874,  and  in  1888  was  again  elected 
to  that  position.  The  structure  recently  built  for 
and  now  occupied  by  the  Association  is  the  out- 
come, in  large  part,  of  his  personal  interest  and 
active  exertions,  and  is  a notable  architectural  orna- 
ment to  the  city.  In  1886  he  was  appointed  by  Gov. 
Beaver,  a Member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities 
of  Pennsylvania  and  elected  by  the  Board  a member 
of  the  Committee  on  Lunacy,  and  of  its  Eastern  Ex- 
ecutive Committee, — whose  members  constitute  the 
United  States  Commissioners  of  Immigration  for 
Pennsylvania, — and  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
work  of  this  Board.  Since  1878  Colonel  Boies  has 
filled  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Lackawanna 
Bible  Society.  In  1884  he  succeeded  the  late  Thomas 
Dickson  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  and  was  Chairman 
of  the  Building  Committee  during  the  erection  of 
the  beautiful  edifice  in  which  that  body  now  wor- 
ships. He  is,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  a man 
of  action  and  progress,  and  combines  in  a rare  de- 
gree, with  his  pursuit  of  fortune  and  the  advance- 
ment of  his  personal  interests,  a large  hearted  desire 
for  the  good  of  his  fellow-men,  for  whose  welfare  he 
is  constantly  laboring. 


JOSEPH  A.  SCRANTON. 

HQN.  JOSEPH  AUGUSTINE  SCRANTON, 
Journalist,  Founder  and  Proprietor  of  The  Scranton 
Republican , Member  of  Congress,  etc.,  etc.,  was 
born  at  Madison,  Conn.,  July  26,  1838,  and  is  the 
eldest  son  of  Joseph  H.  Scranton,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  city  bearing  the  family  name.  When  but 
nine  years  of  age  he  became  a resident  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  received  an  academic  education  and  at 
an  early  age  became  interested  in  politics,  affiliating 
with  the  Republican  party.  In  1862  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Lincoln  to  the  responsible 
position  of  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the 
Twelfth  District  of  Pennsylvania,  and  held  that 
office  until  1866.  In  1867  he  founded  the  Scranton 
Daily  Republican,  of  which  he  has  since  maintained 
the  sole  ownership  and  control.  This  journal,  one 
of  the  most  enterprising  and  liberally  managed  in 
the  State,  is  energetically  Republican  in  tone,  but  is 
also  sufficiently  broad  in  its  views  to  include  within 
the  ranks  of  its  readers  a large  number  of  citi- 
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zens  of  opposite  political  faith,  who  admire  and 
desire  to  sustain  a fearlessly  honest  and,  on  many 
points,  essentially  independent  newspaper.  It  is 
published  every  day  in  the  year  and  a special  weekly 
edition  is  issued  in  addition.  The  plant  of  the  Re- 
publican office,  which  includes  a complete  general 
printing  and  binding  establishment,  and  a five-story 
stone  and  brick  building,  forty  by  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  is  reputed  to  be  worth  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  In  1872  Mr. 
Scranton  was  a delegate  to  the  Republican  National 
Convention  held  in  Philadelphia.  Two  years  later 
he  was  appointed,  by  President  Grant,  Postmaster  of 
the  city  of  Scranton,  reappointed  by  President 
Hayes  in  1878,  and  occupied  that  position  nearly 
seven  years,  resigning  after  his  election  to  the 
XLVIIth  Congress.  In  1880  Mr.  Scranton  was 
nominated  for  the  XLVIIth  Congress  by  the  Repub- 
licans of  the  Twelfth  Congressional  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania— the  Lackawanna-Luzerne  District — and 
was  elected  by  a flattering  majority,  being  the  third 
Republican  representing  the  old  Luzerne  district 
during  a period  of  twenty  years,  and  the  first  Repre- 
sentative from  the  Lackawanna  end  of  the  district 
since  1860, — when  Colonel  George  W.  Scranton  (a 
cousin)  was  elected, — with  the  single  exception  of 
Judge  Stanton,  who  served  three  months  of  the  un- 
expired term  of  Hon.  W.  W.  Ketcham.  Soon  after 
his  election  in  1880  Mr.  Scranton  conceived  the 
project  of  a United  States  building  for  the  city  of 
Scranton,  and  during  the  year  before  he  took  his 
seat  he  carefully  prepared  the  way  for  carrying  his 
plans  to  a successful  issue.  At  that  time  the  Gov- 
ernment had  not  adopted  the  policy  of  erecting 
buildings  in  the  smaller  inland  cities,  and  conse- 
quently the  undertaking  was  attended  with  greater 
difficulties  and  uncertainties  than  now  appear,  after 
the  lapse  of  eight  years,  when  such  buildings  are 
being  erected  in  many  cities  all  over  the  country. 
Shortly  after  assuming  his  duties  in  Washington, 
Mr.  Scranton  introduced  the  bill  providing  for  a 
Post-office  Building  in  Scranton,  and  by  careful 
management  and  persistent  labor  secured  its  pas- 
sage, thereby  attracting  considerable  attention,  both 
at  home  and  elsewhere  in  the  State  and  country,  it 
being  an  unusual  success  for  a new  member  at  his 
first  session.  At  the  second  session  of  the  term  he 
was  successful  in  securing  an  appropriation  for  the 
purchase  of  a site,  and  never  relaxed  his  persever- 
ance until  the  purchase  was  made  and  title  passed. 
Another  notable  success  achieved  by  him  during  his 
first  term  was  in  securing  an  appropriation  of  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  for  the  improvement  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River,  between  Wilkes-Barre  and  Pittston. 
He  was  also  successful  in  securing  the  free  mail  de- 


livery system  for  both  Wilkes-Barre  and  Scranton. 
In  1882  he  was  renominated  for  Congress  from  the 
same  district  by  the  Republicans,  but  owing  to  the 
efforts  of  a faction  in  Wilkes-Barre,  who  appear  to 
have  been  dissatisfied  by  a local  appointment  which 
Mr.  Scranton  was  instrumental  in  having  made,  he 
was  defeated.  The  value  of  his  services  was  gener- 
ally appreciated,  notwithstanding,  and  in  1884  the 
party  rallied  to  his  support  for  the  third  time  and 
again  elected  him  by  a large  majority.  In  the 
XLIXth  Congress  he  repeated  his  earlier  successes. 
One  of  the  most  important  local  measures  of  which 
he  secured  the  passage  was  that  instituting  sessions 
of  the  United  States  Courts  at  Scranton.  In  1886  he 
received  the  Republican  nomination  for  the  Lth 
Congress,  but  the  jealousy  of  the  faction  in  Wilkes- 
Barre,  previously  alluded  to,  which  was  probably 
founded  in  large  part,  if  not  wholly,  upon  the  fact  that 
the  city  of  Scranton  had  won  the  Government  prizes 
named,  operated  to  bring  about  his  defeat.  Never- 
theless, he  was  so  evidently  the  man  for  the  place 
that,  in  September,  1888,  he  was  nominated  by  his 
party  for  the  List  Congress  from  the  new  Eleventh 
District,  composed  of  Lackawanna  County,  and 
was  elected,  exceeding  former  majorities  by  a sur- 
prising vote.  “ It  is  a significant  fact,”  says  an  ob- 
servant local  writer,  in  commenting  upon  Mr.  Scran- 
ton’s work,  “ that  whenever,  during  the  past  eight 
years,  this  district  has  been  represented  in  Congress 
by  others,  the  important  projects  conceived  by  Mr. 
Scranton  for  the  interests  of  the  city  have  been  at  a 
stand-still.”  But  Mr.  Scranton’s  usefulness  in  the 
National  Legislature  was  not  confined  to  local  suc- 
cess. A sincere  “protectionist,”  he  labored  earn, 
estly  in  the  support  of  all  measures  that  were  cal- 
culated to  uphold  and  defend  American  labor  and 
American  industries  against  every  foreign  encroach- 
ment and  influence.  In  this  he  respected  the 
wishes  of  his  constituents  and  voiced  his  own  earn- 
est convictions,  the  result  of  long  study,  observation 
and  experience  on  the  subject.  As  a legislator  Mr. 
Scranton  has  been  loyal  to  his  promises,  his  con- 
stituents and  his  country.  His  support  at  the  polls 
has  not  been  limited  to  members  of  his  party,  but 
has  embraced  thoughtful  men  of  all  shades  of  polit- 
ical opinion,  who  believe  in  being  represented  by  a 
thoroughly  honest,  patriotic  and  energetic  man,  in- 
telligent and  broad-minded  enough  to  stifle  purely 
partisan  feeling  in  his  efforts  to  secure  the  common 
good.  Mr.  Scranton  was  a delegate  to  the  recent 
Republican  National  Convention  at  Chicago  (1888). 
He  has  repeatedly  been  a delegate  to  State  and 
County  Conventions,  and  a successful  Chairman  of 
county  committees  in  both  Luzerne  and  Lackawanna 
Counties.  As  a journalist  Mr.  Scranton  stands 
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high  among  the  profession  throughout  the  State, 
and  the  success  he  has  won  for  The  Republican  is 
widely  known  and  appreciated.  As  a State  leader 
in  the  Republican  party  he  has  achieved  notable 
successes  and  enjoys  an  enviable  position.  His 
twenty-one  years’  devotion  to  his  professional  and 
political  pursuits  are  admitted  all  over  the  State  to 
have  largely  contributed  toward  wresting  the  natur- 
ally Democratic  strongholds  of  Northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania from  their  former  affiliations  and  placing 
and  holding  the  anthracite  counties  in  the  Republi- 
can column.  Mr.  Scranton  married,  June  23,  1863, 
Ada,  eldest  daughter  of  Gen.  A.  N.  Meylert,  of 
Scranton.  Two  children  were  born  of  this  union ; 
the  eldest,  Robert  Meylert,  is  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  publication  of  The  Republican , the 
other,  Miss  Lida,  an  accomplished  young  lady, 
made  her  debut  in  Washington  society  in  1885-86, 
during  her  father’s  second  term  in  Congress. 

• 

EZRA  H.  RIPPLE. 

HON-  EZRA  HOYT  RIPPLE,  Mayor  of  Scranton, 
and  Colonel  of  the  Thirteenth  Regiment,  National 
Guard  of  Pennsylvania,  was  born  at  Mauch  Chunk, 
Pa. , February  14,  1842.  His  ancestors  on  the  pater- 
nal side  for  several  generations  have  been  Pennsyl- 
vanians, but  are  descended  from  that  sturdy  Ger- 
man immigration  to  which  the  “ Keystone  State  ” 
is  so  greatly  indebted  for  her  early  development  and 
prosperity.  His  father,  Silas  Ripple,  a shoemaker 
and  tanner  in  early  life,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Abraham  Harris,  of  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.,  and 
through  her  the  subject  of  this  sketch  inherits  the 
blood  and  traits  of  character  of  both  English  and 
Irish  ancestors.  When  Ezra  was  four  years  of  age 
his  parents  removed  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  Buck 
Mountain,  Pa.,  and  at  the  latter  place  the  boy  at- 
tended school  until  he  was  eleven  years  of  age, 
when  he  was  sent  to  the  Wyoming  Seminary,  Kings- 
ton, Pa.  In  August,  1857,  Mr.  Silas  Ripple  engaged 
in  the  hotel  business  at  Hyde  Park — now  a part  of 
the  city  of  Scranton,  Pa., — and  his  son  Ezra  le ft 
school  in  order  to  help  him.  The  opening  of  the 
Civil  War  found  him  a fine  specimen  of  young 
manhood.  His  whole  heart  and  sympathy  were 
with  the  men  who  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  Na- 
tional Government,  and  he  was  awaiting  with  im- 
patience an  opportunity  to  place  himself  among 
them,  when  the  illness  and  death  of  his  father  in 
December,  1861,  threw  the  whole  care  of  the  family 
and  the  management  of  the  estate  upon  him.  As 
soon  as  he  could  close  up  the  estate  he  left  the  hotel 


and  engaged  in  the  drug  business,  but  was  not  suc- 
cessful in  it,  as  his  mind  was  too  much  occupied 
with  the  stirring  events  of  that  period,  in  which  he 
burned  to  take  a loyal  citizen’s  part.  When  Mary- 
land was  invaded  by  General  Lee’s  army,  in  1862, 
young  Ripple’s  opportunity  came.  The  enemy 
were  approaching  the  soil  of  his  native  State,  and 
no  considerations  of  duty  were  higher  than  those 
which  called  him  to  its  defense.  Responding  with 
alacrity  to  Governor  Curtin’s  call  for  troops,  he  en- 
listed as  a private  soldier  (under  ex-Mayor  McKune, 
who  then  held  the  rank  of  Lieutenant)  in  Company 
I,  Thirteenth  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Militia,  June 
16,  and  marched  for  Antietam.  This  campaign 
was  a brief  one,  and  at  its  close,  being  honorably 
mustered  out  of  service  with  the  regiment,  he  re- 
sumed business  and  the  care  of  the  family.  In 
1863,  during  the  second  invasion  of  the  State  by  the 
Confederates,  he  enlisted  as  a private  in  Company 
H.,  Thirteenth  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Militia, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Monies,  of  Scranton.  His 
service  began  June  16  and  terminated  July  26,  dur- 
ing which  period  he  won  the  chevrons  of  a sergeant. 
Short  as  was  this  term  it  covered  the  chief  opera- 
tions of  the  Gettysburg  campaign,  and  although  the 
regiment  was  not  directly  engaged  in  the  dreadful 
carnage  of  those  early  days  in  July,  it  was  constantly 
under  orders  within  sound  of  the  battle,  and  did  ah 
that  was  required  of  it.  In  the  spring  of  1864,  hav- 
ing been  able  to  arrange  his  business  affairs  satis- 
factorily, he  immediately  gave  his  services  to  his 
country,  enlisting,  March  24,  as  a private  in  the  Fifty- 
second  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  then 
commanded  by  Colonel  H.  M.  Hoyt,  afterwards 
Governor  of  the  State.  Mr.  Ripple  very  early  in 
life  developed  a taste  and  talent  for  music,  and  ac- 
quired remarkable  proficiency  on  a great  variety  of 
musical  instruments.  This  being  well  known  to  his 
comrades  led  to  his  being  chosen  leader  of  the  band 
of  the  brigade  to  which  the  regiment  was  attached. 
He  held  this  position  but  a short  time,  owing  to  the 
general  order  abolishing  military  bands,  and  there- 
after did  no  musical  service  except  on  one  or  two 
occasions  when  he  went  with  his  regiment  as  bugler 
on  venturesome  excursions  up  the  Ashepoo  and 
Combahee  rivers  in  South  Carolina.  In  the  night 
assault  on  Fort  Johnson,  Charleston  harbor,  July 
3,  1864,  he  was  captured,  together  with  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  members  of  his  regiment,  includ- 
ing Colonel  Hoyt  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Conyng- 
ham,  and  on  the  same  morning  was  incarcerated 
with  his  comrades  in  the  Charleston  jail.  From 
this  place  he  was  speedily  removed  to  the  stockade 
at  Andersonville,  where  for  three  months,  in  terrible 
exposure  and  utter  destitution  and  nakedness,  he 
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suffered  such  tortures  as  only  the  bravest  and 
the  strongest  could  endure.  With  three  comrades 
as  destitute  as  himself  he  burrowed  in  the  sand,  sub- 
sisting on  the  putrid  food  furnished  by  his  captors, 
watching  his  chances  to  carry  out  dead  men  in  order 
to  be  allowed  to  get  wood  to  cook  the  daily  mush. 
At  the  end  of  three  months  he  was  taken  back  to 
Charleston,  but  only  to  be  transferred  to  the  stock- 
ade at  Florence,  South  Carolina,  where  he  spent  the 
ensuing  five  months,  subsisting  on  no  better  fare 
than  was  allowed  at  Andersonville.  From  Florence 
with  eighteen  other  brave  and  desperate  men,  pris- 
oners of  war  like  himself,  he  escaped  and  attempted 
to  reach  the  Union  lines.  Tracked  by  bloodhounds, 
he  was  overtaken  in  swamps  within  ten  miles  of  the 
stockade.  With  his  back  to  a tree  and  with  no 
means  of  defense  except  his  poorly  shod  feet,  he 
fought  for  his  life  with  those  savage  beasts.  The 
terribly  uneven  struggle  was  terminated  by  the  ar- 
rival of  the  pursuers,  who  called  off  the  dogs,  but 
not  until  the  poor  prisoner’s  limbs  were  gashed  to 
the  bone.  In  this  horribly  lacerated  condition  he 
was  made  to  trot  back  before  a leveled  musket  to 
the  burrow  in  the  stockade  from  which  he  had  es- 
caped, where  under  guard  he  was  left  without  food 
or  relief.  The  sufferings  he  endured  in  that  place 
during  his  slow  and  painful  recovery  are  beyond  de- 
scription, and  made  a permanent  and  horrible  im- 
pression upon  him.  Even  in  recent  years,  and  in 
the  midst  of  peace,  comfort  and  plenty,  the  memo- 
ries of  those  awful  days  of  misery  and  suffering  suf- 
fice to  both  sicken  and  sadden  the  gallant  soldier. 
In  dreams,  as  he  has  confided  to  some  of  his  old 
comrades,  he  lives  over  again  the  dreadful  hours 
when,  alone  in  the  swamp,  he  contended  with  those 
fearful  dogs  and  scarcely  less  savage  men.  The 
scars  of  this  bloody  conflict  are  permanent  and 
enormous,  although,  fortunately,  the  injuries  are  of 
such  a nature  as  not  to  interfere  with  locomotion. 
During  the  remainder  of  his  imprisonment  and  in 
the  delirium  of  his  fever  he  nightly  fought  imagin- 
ary bloodhounds.  A mere  wreck  of  his  former 
self,  he  was  exchanged  about  a month  after  his  re- 
capture. Upon  his  arrival  in  the  North  he  was 
prostrated  with  camp  fever,  which  both  tested  and 
demonstrated  his  magnificent  vitality.  After  the 
surrender  of  Lee  (June  30,  1865),  he  was  regularly 
discharged  at  Camp  Parole,  Annapolis,  Md.  Upon 
recovering  his  health  sufficiently  to  permit  of  study, 
he  entered  the  Poughkeepsie  Institute,  New  York, 
where  he  took  a course  of  study  to  fit  himself  thor- 
oughly for  a business  career.  In  February,  1866, 
he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Susquehanna  and 
Wyoming  Valley  Railroad  and  Coal  Company,  as 
bookkeeper,  under  Superintendent  William  Connell, 


and  continued  with  the  company  until  1869,  when 
he  became  associated  with  the  firm  of  F.  L.  Hitch- 
cock & Co.,  of  Scranton,  in  the  wholesale  and  retail 
crockery  and  china  business.  In  1872  he  sold  out 
his  interest  in  this  firm  and  engaged  with  William 
Connell  & Co.,  of  the  Meadow  Brook  and  National 
Mines,  in  the  business  of  mining  coal,  in  which  he 
still  remains.  Colonel  Ripple  has  always  been  a 
Republican  in  politics,  and  on  several  occasions  has 
been  the  successful  nominee  of  that  party  for  impor- 
tant local  offices.  He  was  the  Republican  Presiden- 
tial Elector  in  1888  for  the  Eleventh  District,  Penn- 
sylvania. Widely  known  as  a capable  and  energetic 
business  man,  of  strict  probity  and  enlightened 
views,  his  candidacy,  in  1879,  for  the  office  of  Treas- 
urer of  Lackawanna  County,  was  warmly  supported 
by  his  fellow-citizens,  irrespective  of  party,  and  he 
was  elected  by  a striking  majority.  The  duties  of 
this  important  trust  were  discharged  by  him  with 
signal  ability  and  success,  and  he  retired  from  office 
at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  three  years  with  the 
respect  of  the  entire  people.  Having  proved  him- 
self such  an  efficient  public  servant  he  was  not 
allowed  to  remain  out  of  service  very  long.  The 
Republicans  of  the  city  of  Scranton,  which,  with  a 
population  of  eighty  thousand,  ranks  third  in  point 
of  wealth  and  importance  in  the  Commonwealth, 
nominated  him  for  Mayor  in  1886,  and  he  was 
elected  by  a most  flattering  majority.  He  entered 
upon  his  four  years’  term  of  office  April  5,  1886.  In 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  appertaining  to  the  May- 
oralty he  has  shown  a leaning  towards  business 
methods  and  a keen  vigilance  in  the  interests  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  people.  Quick  to  comprehend 
and  alert  to  take  advantage  of  the  improvements 
which  crowd  upon  one  another  in  rapid  succession 
in  this  remarkable  epoch,  his  official  acts  have  been 
marked  by  great  benefit  to  his  fellow-citizens. 
They  have  likewise  been  distinguished  as  free  from 
any  narrowness  or  bias.  Where  approval  has  been 
given  it  has  been  awarded  to  merit,  and  where  it  has 
been  withheld  reasons  which  would  strike  the  ma- 
jority of  honorable  men  as  valid  have  been  frankly 
stated.  No  call  of  duty  is  ever  neglected,  for  al- 
though he  may  excuse  in  subordinates  a slight  dere- 
liction in  duty,  he  is  unsparing  in  his  demands  upon 
himself  in  the  city’s  interests.  He  is  an  honest  sup- 
porter of  the  peoples’  rights,  a fearless  defender  of 
law  and  order,  and  an  unqualified  foe  of  mob  rule  or 
dictation.  During  the  labor  troubles  of  1877  he  was 
made  Captain  of  the  Posse  Comitatus,  organized 
and  sworn  in  by  his  old  comrade-in-arms,  Mayor  R. 
H.  McKune,  for  the  protection  of  the  city.  On  the 
formation  of  the  Scranton  City  Guard  he  was  elected 
Captain  of  Company  D,  August  14,  1877.  When 
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this  command  was  recruited  to  a full  regiment  and 
placed  in  the  National  Guard  of  the  State  as  the 
Thirteenth,  he  was  elected  Major,  with  rank  from 
October  10,  1878.  Five  years  later  to  a day,  he  was 
commissioned  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  regiment, 
and  on  October  10,  1888,  was  commissioned  its 
Colonel.  There  are  few  men  in  the  city  of  Scranton 
who  stand  higher  in  the  popular  esteem  than  “ His 
Honor,”  Mayor  Ripple.  In  the  business  community 
he  has  been  known  as  an  honorable  and  earnest 
worker  for  fully  thirty  years.  No  citizen  has  labored 
more  earnestly  and  unselfishly  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  the  city  or  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the 
large  industrial  population  which  constitutes  so  ex- 
tensive and  important  a portion  of  its  inhabitants. 
In  the  affairs  of  the  State  he  has  long  taken  an  intel- 
ligent and  conspicuous  part,  not  as  an  office-holder, 
but  as  one  of  its  sons  whose  zeal  in  its  behalf  began 
early  and  has  since  been  attested  in  every  period  of 
danger.  His  devotion  to  his  country  has  been  sealed 
by  his  blood,  and  by  days  and  nights  of  agony  and 
suffering  too  horrible  to  be  described.  This  honor- 
able man,  brave  soldier  and  able  and  incorruptible 
public  officer  deservedly  enjoys  wide  respect  and 
esteem.  He  is  a man  with  a large  frame  and  a cour- 
age and  will  power  to  correspond.  He  is  tireless  in 
his  activity,  a born  worker,  and  withal  gentle  and 
considerate.  Straightforward  in  all  his  transactions, 
private,  business  and  official,  he  seems  to  care  only 
to  do  his  whole  duty  at  all  times,  entirely  regardless 
of  obstacles  or  dangers.  He  married,  April  22, 1874, 
Miss  Sallie  H.,  daughter  of  Richard  M.  and  Susan 
Hackett,  of  Scranton.  Five  children  have  been 
bom  to  this  marriage,  four  of  whom  are  now  living. 


L.  WEBSTER  FOX. 

L.  WEBSTER  FOX,  M.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  was 
born  in  Hummelstown,  Pa.,  in  1853.  His  father, 
Thomas  G.  Fox,  M.D.,  was  a physician  of  marked 
ability,  from  whom  the  son  inherited  his  strong 
power  of  analysis  and  his  characteristic  of  individ- 
uality. The  early  part  of  his  life  was  spent  under 
his  father’s  tuition.  His  school  life,  up  to  nineteen 
years  was  at  Millersville,  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Edward  Brooks — one  of  the  most  careful  instructors 
in  Latin  and  the  higher  mathematics  of  the  day. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  Dr.  Fox  was  appointed  to  a 
position  in  the  banking  house  of  his  uncle,  John  E. 
Fox,  which  position  he  held  for  three  years,  at  the 
same  time  studying  medicine  at  the  Jefferson  Medi- 
cal College,  and  graduating  from  that  institution  in 
1878.  After  his  graduation  he  spent  a few  months 


at  his  Alma  Mater,  studying  practical  surgery.  He 
then  went  abroad,  entered  the  University  of  Vienna 
in  the  fall  of  1878,  and  devoted  his  attention  in  that 
institution  to  the  study  of  diseases  of  the  eye. 
After  spending  eighteen  months  in  Vienna  he  took 
a course  on  microscopy  in  the  University  of  Stras- 
bourg. Dr.  Fox  now  manifested  a marked  degree 
of  progress  and  knowledge  in  the  department  of 
ophthalmology,  and  after  devoting  some  time  in 
traveling  over  the  Continent,  on  a highly  creditable 
examination,  was  appointed  Clinical  Assistant  in 
Moorfields  Eye  Hospital  of  London,  having  been 
the  only  American,  and  one  of  a very  few  foreigners, 
who  ever  received  that  appointment.  He  remained 
there  one  year  and  a half,  and  in  this  position  of 
wide  opportunity,  having  taken  advantage  thereof, 
he  developed  into  one  of  the  most  thorough  mem- 
bers of  his  profession.  He  returned  to  America  in 
1881,  and  located  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  has 
since  established  a renowned  reputation  for  thor- 
oughness in  ophthalmology  and  skill  in  operation, 
being  one  of  the  most  progressive  ophthalmic  sur- 
geons of  the  present  day.  His  improvement  on  the 
ophthalmoscope  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  pro- 
fession. Dr.  Fox  was  much  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject of  color  blindness,  and  made  valuable  develop- 
ments on  the  subject.  He  made  the  first  attempt  in 
this  country  to  engraft  the  cornea  of  the  eye  of  the 
rabbit  into  the  human  eye,  which  operation  was 
performed  with  great  success  at  the  Germantown 
Hospital,  in  April,  1888,  and  which  will  be  of  incal- 
culable value  to  science  and  the  blind. 


GARRICK  M.  HARDING. 

HON.  GARRICK  MALLERY  HARDING,  a lead- 
ing lawyer  of  Wilkes-Barre,  and  from  1870  to  1880 
President-Judge  of  the  Eleventh  Judicial  District 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  born  at  Exeter,  Luzerne  Co., 
Pa.,  July  12,  1830.  He  is  a lineal  descendant  of 
Stephen  Harding  who  is  referred  to  as  a freeman  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  in  the  records  of  that  city  bear- 
ing date  as  far  back  as  1669.  The  fourth  son  of 
this  ancestor,  also  named  Stephen,  bom  about  1680, 
and  probably  a native  of  Providence,  was  a sea- 
captain  by  profession,  a man  of  ample  means,  “ and 
from  his  acquaintance  and  transactions,  evidently 
one  of  the  first  persons  in  the  Colonies.”  His  third 
son,  born  in  1723  and  named  after  him,  removed  to 
Colchester,  Conn.,  about  the  year  1750,  and  made 
his  home  there  for  nearly  a quarter  of  a century, 
during  which  period  his  large  family  of  children, 
consisting  of  nine  sons  and  three  daughters,  was 
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born.  In  1774,  following  the  example  of  many 
other  adventurous  sons  of  Connecticut,  he  removed 
to  the  Wyoming  Valley — which,  under  the  charter 
granted  to  Connecticut  by  King  Charles,  was  inclu- 
ded within  the  boundaries  of  that  Colony — and  set- 
tled on  the  western  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  his 
farm  lying  within  the  limits  of  what  is  now  Exeter, 
Luzerne  County,  and  he  died  there  October  11,1789. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  memorable  events 
which  occurred  in  that  historical  locality  soon  after 
his  arrival  and  “commanded  Fort  Wintermoot  in 
the  Wyoming  Massacre.”  His  eighth  son,  John, 
born  about  1765,  was  the  only  member  of  the  family 
who  escaped  death  at  the  hands  of  the  fiendish 
Indian  allies  of  the  British,  in  this  bloody  affair. 
The  Hon.  Isaac  Harding,  a son  of  this  survivor  and 
the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born 
at  Exeter  and  lived  there  until  1846,  when  he 
removed  to  Illinois.  He  was  a lawyer  by  profession 
and  practiced  with  distinguished  success  in  that 
State,  and  was  elected  a Judge  of  the  County  Court 
of  Lee  County.  He  died  at  Paw  Paw  Grove,  Illinois, 
in  1854.  Garrick  Mallery  Harding  was  the  foiirth 
son  of  his  parents.  He  seems  to  have  inherited 
a love  for  books  and  study,  and  from  his  earliest 
years  to  have  paid  strict  attention  to  his  teachers. 
His  education  began  in  Franklin  Academy  in  Sus- 
quehanna County,  was  continued  in  Madison  Acad- 
emy at  Waverly,  and  was  completed  in  Dickinson 
College,  at  Carlisle,  Pa.  In  each  of  these  institutions 
he  made  an  excellent  record,  and  took  his  collegiate 
degree  with  distinguished  honors.  The  profession 
of  law  held  out  the  greatest  inducements  to  his 
tastes,  and  upon  leaving  college  he  engaged  in  the 
work  of  mastering  its  intricacies  under  the  pre- 
ceptorship  of  the  Hon.  Henry  M.  Fuller,  who  was  a 
leading  member  of  the  Luzerne  County  bar.  In 
1850,  just  two  years  later,  he  was  regularly  admitted 
to  practice.  The  bar  of  Luzerne  County  at  that 
time  was  conspicuous  for  the  strength  and  ability 
of  its  members,  and  to  meet  them  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing in  the  courts  of  law  was  in  itself  an  experience 
of  high  educational  value,  as  was  also  the  business 
connection  he  formed  with  his  preceptor,  which 
lasted  six  years.  The  young  lawyer  had  many  ad- 
mirable personal  qualities  to  commend  him  to  public 
attention.  His  eloquence  was  striking  and  convinc- 
ing and  made  him  a power  before  juries.  Naturally 
his  practice  enlarged,  and  before  ten  years  had 
passed  he  was  a formidable  rival  of  his  older  collea- 
gues. In  1858  the  Republicans  placed  him  in  nom- 
ination for  the  office  of  District  Attorney  of  Luzerne 
County.  His  opponent  was  General  Winchester,  a 
popular  and  able  Democrat,  whom  he  defeated  by 
a majority  of  seventeen  hundred  votes,  although 


the  county  was  largely  Democratic.  In  1865  he  took 
as  partner  in  his  law  business  Henry  W.  Palmer,  a 
promising  student  of  his,  who  subsequently  rose  to 
eminence  at  the  bar  and  became  Attorney  General 
of  Pennsylvania.  This  connection  was  maintained 
until  1870,  when,  on  his  fortieth  birthday,  Mr. 
Harding  received  from  Governor  Geary,  the  appoint- 
ment as  President-Judge  of  the  Eleventh  Judicial 
District,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Hon.  John  N.  Conyngham.  In  the  fall 
of  the  same  year,  this  office  was  one  of  those  the 
people  were  called  upon  to  fill  by  election,  and  Mr. 
Harding  was  nominated  for  it  by  the  Republican 
County  Convention.  His  opponent  in  this  canvas 
was  the  late  George  W.  Woodward,  ex-Cliief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  and  it  was  a 
magnificent  attestation  of  the  popular  appreciation 
of  Mr.  Harding’s  ability  and  general  fitness  for  the 
position  that  he  was  elected  to  fill  it  by  a majority 
of  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  votes. 
“ On  the  bench  Judge  Harding  displayed  those  ac- 
tive qualities  which  had  been  a distinguishing  feature 
of  his  life,  and  the  promptness  with  which  he  dis- 
patched business,  the  constant  attention  he  gave  to 
the  duties  demanded,  the  fearless  methods  that  he 
employed,  all  linked  with  an  integrity  of  purpose 
that  was  undeviating,  gained  for  him  the  highest 
respect  of  the  bar,  and  the  wide  plaudits  of  the 
people.”  Satisfied  that  he  had  faithfully  and  fully 
discharged  his  duty  to  the  public,  and  had  earned 
the  right  to  retire  from  official  life  and  devote  him- 
self to  his  personal  interests,  Judge  Harding,  in  the 
fall  of  1879,  tendered  his  resignation  as  President- 
Judge,  to  take  effect  on  the  first  of  January  fol- 
lowing. Being  assured  that  it  was]  the  Judge’s  sin- 
cere desire  to  retire  from  the  bench,  Governor  Hoyt 
reluctantly  accepted  his  resignation  and  appointed 
Stanley  Woodward,  Esq.,  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Upon 
laying  aside  the  ermine  he  at  once  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  and  is  still  absorbed  in  its 
duties.  In  connection  with  Judge  Harding’s  judi- 
cial career,  there  occurred  an  incident  of  such  an 
extraordinary  nature  as  to  make  a reference  to  it 
pertinent  in  this  place.  This  was  an  attempt  at  his 
impeachment,  which  had  its  origin  evidently  in  per- 
sonal malice,  and  which,  as  the  fullest  investigation 
proved  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  friends  and 
the  general  public,  was  without  a shadow  of  foun- 
dation in  fact.  It  was  made  in  the  early  part  of 
1879,  and  was  a complete  surprise  to  the  communi- 
ty, and  not  less  so  to  his  political  opponents  than  to 
the  members  of  his  own  party.  In  justice  to  the 
former  it  should  be  recorded  that  they  viewed  the 
attempt  with  disgust  and  contempt.  Nearly  every 
paper  of  importance  in  the  State  criticised  the 
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movement  severely,  the  editors  of  the  great  metro- 
politan journals  joining  with  those  of  the  provincial 
sheets  in  a universal  condemnation  of  it.  The  pe- 
tition for  impeachment,  to  judge  from  the  signatures 
appended  to  it,  emanated  from  a totally  irresponsible 
quarter,  for  a prominent  member  of  the  Luzerne 
County  bar,  well  known  for  his  just  and  impartial 
historical  writing  (George  B.  Kulp,  Esq.,)  alludes 
to  it  as  follows  : “ The  petition  did  not  contain  the 
name  of  a single  member  of  the  bar  of  either  Lu- 
zerne or  Lackawanna  County,  nor  is  there  to  be 
found  on  it  the  name  of  a single  man  of  prominence, 
and  with  the  exception  of  a very  few  which  were 
familiar  by  reason  of  having  been  before  him  (Judge 
Harding)  in  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  the 
names  were  not  recognized  as  those  of  residents  in 
this  section.”  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  comment 
further.  As  may  be  imagined,  the  lawyer  employed 
to  act  as  prosecutor  had  great  difficulty  in  getting 
the  petition  before  the  Legislature,  as  no  member 
of  either  party  from  Luzerne  County  would  even 
touch  it.  In  the  opinion  of  those  before  whom  it 
was  finally  brought,  “ it  bore  upon  its  face  the  open 
evidence  of  malignity ; ” and  not  a few  believed  it 
constituted  ample  ground  for  a charge  of  criminal 
libel  against  those  who  presented  it.  Judge  Harding 
courted  the  fullest  investigation,  and  personally  ad- 
dressed the  General  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
Legislature,  requesting  that  his  accuser  be  given 
“the  widest  possible  latitude  for  investigation.” 
This  was  done,  but  no  one  could  be  brought  forward 
to  swear  that  the  charges  of  the  petition  were  true. 
A local  journal  remarked  at  the  time  : “ Not  a sin- 
gle one  of  the  charges  preferred  against  Judge 
Harding  * * * was  established.  Such  an  utter, 
complete,  absolute  failure  was  never  before  wit- 
nessed anywhere  in  a proceeding  aspiring  to  a dig- 
nity beyond  that  of  broad  farce.”  The  Legislative 
Committee’s  report  was  a full  aud  complete  vindi- 
cation of  Judge  Harding.  In  his  personal  appear- 
ance Judge  Harding  is  a man  of  striking  propor- 
tions, carrying  in  his  physique  the  fullest  evidences 
of  good  health  and  sound  mentality.  In  private 
life  he  is  generous  and  charitable,  devoted  to  his 
family  and  to  his  books ; a faithful  friend  and  an 
outspoken  opponent.  He  is  one  of  the  incorporators 
of  the  “Wyoming  Commemorative  Association,”  and 
took  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings 
marking  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Bat- 
tle and  Massacre  of  Wyoming,  held  in  Luzerne 
County  in  1878.  On  October  12,  1852,  he  married 
Maria  M.  Slosson,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  W.  Slosson, 
of  Kent,  Litchfield  County,  Conn.  Mrs.  Harding 
died  January  27,  1867.  John  Slosson  Harding,  the 
eldest  son,  is  now  a practicing  member  of  the  Penn- 


sylvania bar.  Harry  Harding,  the  younger  son,  re- 
cently graduated  at  Yale  College  and  is  now  in 
business  at  Wilkes-Barre.  The  only  other  and  eldest 
child,  a daughter,  is  the  wife  of  William  W.  Curtin, 
Esq.,  only  son  of  the  Hon.  Andrew  G.  Curtin,  the 
famous  “War  Governor  ” of  Pennsylvania. 

• 

HUBBARD  B.  PAYNE. 

HON.  HUBBARD  BESTER  PAYNE  was  born 
in  Kingston,  Luzerne  County,  Pa. — where  he  now 
resides— July  20,  1839.  A carefully  prepared  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Mr.  Payne  will  be  found  in  the 
Luzerne  Legal  Register,  volume  13,  by  George  B. 
Kulp,  Esq.,  from  which  the  information  here  given 
is  largely  taken.  His  parents  were  Bester  and 
Polly  Payne,  and  he  is  the  only  one  of  their  chil- 
dren now  living.  Upon  his  father’s  side  Mr.  Payne 
is  the  eighth  generation  in  direct  descent  from 
Stephen  Payne,  of  Great  Ellingham,  near  Attleburg, 
County  Norfolk,  Eng.,  who  came  to  New  England 
in  1668.  Upon  his  mother’s  side  he  is  a direct  de- 
scendant of  the  Pierce  family,  North  of  England, 
and  the  Cargells  of  Scotland,  who  came  to  New 
York  State  in  1778.  Until  the  age  of  eighteen  Mr. 
Payne  lived  at  home,  working  for  his  father  in  his 
lead  pipe  factory  or  by  the  day  for  the  farmers  of 
his  neighborhood,  or  attending  the  schools  of 
Kingston.  He  prepared  for  college  at  the  Wyoming 
Seminary,  Kingston,  and  in  August,  1857,  entered 
the  Wesleyan  University  at  Middletown,  Conn. 
There  his  life  struggle  really  commenced.  The 
means  of  his  parents  being  limited  he  sought  to  aid 
them,  and,  during  his  college  course  taught  a dis- 
trict school  for  three  successive  winter  terms  of 
eighteen  weeks  each,  at  Rocky  Hill,  Conn.,  keeping 
up  his  studies  and  maintaining  his  stand  in  his  class 
at  the  same  time.  In  college  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  literary  societies  and  all  college  matters.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Psi  Upsilon  Secret  Society, 
and  its  delegate  to  its  annual  convention  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  Hanover,  N.  H.  He  was  President 
of  The  Reading  Room  Association,  the  only  position 
in  college  depending  for  its  choice  upon  the  whole 
college,  and  was  a member  of  the  Pythologean 
Public  Society,  and  was  chosen  by  the  Faculty  a 
member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society.  In  June, 
1861,  he  graduated  number  four  in  his  class.  In 
August  following  he  entered,  as  a law  student,  the 
office  of  the  late  Hon.  Charles  Denison,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.  (afterwards  member  of  Congress  for  three 
terms).  While  pursuing  his  studies  he  taught  a dis- 
trict school  during  the  winter  of  1861-2,  in  Cinder 
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Alley,  Wilkes-Barre,  and  a public  school  of  boys  in 
a store  room  of  Hillard  Block,  in  the  same  city,  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1862-3.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Luzerne  County  August  20,  1863.  Since  then 
for  years  he  has  been  a member  of  the  bar  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  District  and 
Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States  for  the  Western 
District  of  Pennsylvania.  When  first  admitted  he 
secured  an  office  and  remained  many  years  with  the 
late  Hon.  Winthrop  W.  Kitcham,  then  Solicitor  of 
United  States  Court  of  Claims,  afterward  member  of 
Congress  and  District  Judge  of  United  States  Court. 
Here  Mr.  Payne  entered  upon  that  struggle  known 
only  to  a young  lawyer,  who,  without  means  or  in- 
fluential friends,  attempts  to  build  up  a practice  in 
an  old  town  and  among  lawyers  of  great  reputation. 
The  struggle  was  a long  and  hard  one.  With  the 
closest  attention  to  business  and  a strong  determin- 
ation to  deserve  success,  industry,  integrity,  and 
frugality  finally  prevailed  with  Mr.  Payne  as  they 
always  do,  and  in  a few  years  it  became  a question 
with  him  not  how  to  get  business  but  how  to  attend 
to  what  he  had,  and  from  then  until  now  his  prac- 
tice has  been  most  successful  and  lucrative.  By 
reason  of  his  own  experience  Mr.  Payne  has  always 
had  a special  feeling  of  sympathy  for  and  interest  in 
young  men.  Many  young  men  have  since  studied  law 
with  him  and  to-day  rank  among  the  growing 
lawyers  of  the  bar.  Politically  Mr.  Payne  has  been 
from  the  first  an  active,  decided,  outspoken,  un- 
changing Republican.  Beginning  with  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  of  1864,  he  has  since  taken  an 
active  part  for  his  party  in  local  and  general  elec- 
tions, working  on  committees  and  publicly  address- 
ing the  people.  In  1874  he  was  nominated  without 
opposition  for  the  State  Senate  in  the  Twenty-first 
Senatorial  District,  and  elected  by  a majority  of 
1,045.  During  his  term  he  was  active  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  session,  serving  on  the  committees  of 
the  Judiciary  General,  Judiciary  Local,  Mines  and 
Mining  and  New  Counties,  being  Chairman  of  the 
last  two  named.  During  his  service  he  introduced 
and  secured  the  passage  of  a number  of  bills,  of 
great  benefit  and  accommodation  to  the  courts  and 
the  people.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  Sena- 
tor was  more  active  in  his  work,  and  no  one  spent 
more  time  in  attending  to  his  duties  and  caring  for 
his  people  than  did  Mr.  Payne.  In  1876  he  was 
nominated  without  opposition  for  Congress  in  the 
Twelfth  District  of  Pennsylvania,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  canvass  had  every  prospect  of  election.  E. 
L.  Merriman  was  his  opponent,  but  died  during  the 
campaign,  and  Hon.  H.  B.  Wright  was  then  en- 
dorsed by  both  the  Democratic  and  Greenback 
parties,  and  Mr.  Payne  was  defeated.  In  1880  he 


was  nominated,  without  opposition  again,  for  one  of 
the  Law  Judges  of  Luzerne  County,  but  was  de- 
feated, together  with  the  whole  Republican  ticket. 
For  many  years  Mr.  Payne  has  been  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Kingston,  having 
served  twenty-one  years  as  Superintendent  of  its 
Sabbath-school,  twenty  years  as  Trustee,  and  ten 
years  as  Ruling  Elder.  He  has  also  been  an  active 
Free  Mason,  being  now  a Past  Master  by  service, 
and  member  of  Lodge  No.  61,  Wilkes-Barre,  also 
having  served  several  years  as  District  Deputy 
Grand  Master.  In  1883  he  was  one  of  the  Vice-Pres- 
idents, and  afterward  Treasurer  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Sunday-school  Association.  For  three  years 
he  was  one  of  the  examiners  of  students  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Luzerne  County  bar.  For  many  years 
he  has  been  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Miners’  Sav- 
ings Bank  of  Wilkes-Barre,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Ousterliout  Free  Library.  On  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1865,  Mr.  Payne  married  Miss  Elizabeth 
Lee  Smith,  daughter  of  Draper  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Ply- 
mouth, Pa.  From  this  union  four  children  have 
been  born,  three  of  whom  are  now  living  : a daugh- 
ter, Louise  S.,  and  two  sons,  Hubbard  B.,  Jr.,  and 
Paul  D.  His  oldest  son,  Charles  B.,  when  about  nine 
jrears  old,  was  killed  during  Mr.  Payne’s  campaign 
for  Congress,  by  falling  from  a tree.  In  his  legal 
profession  Mr.  Payne  has  secured  a marked  success 
in  every  department.  Careful  and  conscientious  in 
the  preparation  of  his  causes,  he  has  been  able  to 
present  them  to  the  court  clearly  in  their  relation  to 
law  and  equity,  and,  when  necessary,  to  the  jury 
plainly  and  eloquently.  His  religious  training  and 
sympathy  for  the  conscientious  straggler  have  often 
found  expression  in  helpful  effort  and  Christian  en- 
couragement, and  have  likewise  served  to  keep  him 
ever  one  of  the  people,  who  in  turn  have  appreciated 
and  honored  him  by  election  to  the  State  Senate,  and, 
subsequently,  by  pressing  his  claims  earnestly  for  a 
seat  in  Congress,  and  on  the  judicial  bench.  That 
he  was  not  chosen  to  the  latter  positions  was  not 
due  to  his  lacking  the  elements  of  popularity,  but 
solely  to  the  fact  that  a majority  of  his  county 
thought  differently  politically.  The  contest  in  each 
case  turned  on  political  issues  alone.  He  served  his 
fellow  citizens  most  acceptably  when  elected,  and 
would  doubtless  have  filled  the  latter  positions 
equally  well  had  a majority  of  the  voters  been  of  his 
mind  politically.  At  present  he  is  in  full  practice 
as  a lawyer,  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  good  health, 
seeking  or  aspiring  for  no  office,  helping  his  party 
and  its  candidates  in  every  way  opportunity  offers, 
satisfied  and  content  to  live  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  neighbors  and 
friends. 
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HARRY  HAKES. 

IION.  HARRY  HAKES,  M.D.,  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
ex-member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  and  for 
many  years  a prominent  member  of  the  Luzerne 
County  bar,  was  born  at  Harpersfield,  Delaware 
County,  N.  Y.,  June  10,  1825.  His  family  is  of 
English  extraction  and  springs  from  the  earliest 
Puritan  stock.  From  the  admirably  arranged  and 
very  full  genealogy  of  the  Hakes  family,  compiled 
by  the  subject  of  this  sketch  and  published  by  him, 
for  private  distribution,  at  Wilkes-Barre,  in  1886,  it 
appears  that  the  founder  of  the  American  branch  of 
the  family  was  Solomon  Hakes,  who  was  living  in 
Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  in  April,  1709.  “The 
Record  of  the  Town  Meeting,  held  in  that  month, 
shows  that  Solomon  Hakes  and  some  others  were 
propounded  to  be  made  freemen,  and  at  the  next 
meeting  Solomon  was  admitted  a freeman  and  was 
allotted  100  acres  of  the  vacant  land  the  same  as  the 
other  freemen.  In  November,  1709,  Richard  Chap- 
man, of  Stonington,  Conn.,  deeded  to  Solomon 
Hakes,  of  Westerly,  a tract  of  land  lying  in  what  is 
now  known  as  North  Stonington.  There  is  also  a 
deed  of  land  in  Stonington  made  by  Chapman,  also, 
in  1710,  and  another  in  1711  to  Solomon  Hakes,  of 
Stonington.  This  indicates  that  between  Novem- 
ber, 1709,  and  February  1,  1710,  Solomon  Hakes 
moved  from  Westerly  to  Stonington.  Another  fact 
to  establish  this  is  a memorandum  in  the  Stonington 
Records,  ‘that  the  town  meeting  of  Stonington  in 
January,  1710,  prescribed  an  ear  mark  for  the  stock 
of  Solomon  Hakes.’  From  these  facts  it  is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  in  1709  Solomon  Hakes  was  not 
less  than  twenty-one  years  old,  so  that  he  was  born 
not  later  than  1688,  and  was  a man  of  liberal  means 
for  that  period.”  The  name  Hakes,  belonging  to 
Solomon  and  his  descendants,  has  for  two  hundred 
years  entirely  escaped  corruption  or  variation.  That 
the  name  is  derived  from  Hake,  with  the  possessive 
“ s”  added,  is  very  certain,  such  terminals  being  very 
common  among  American  names.  Solomon  Hakes 
married  Anna  Billings,  born  at  Stonington,  Conn., 
October  7,  1681.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Ebenezer 
Billings,  the  second  child  of  William  Billings,  who 
came  from  England  about  1640,  and  settled  at  Ston- 
ington. The  genealogy  of  the  Billings  family,  com- 
piled by  the  Hon.  Charles  Billings,  of  Billingsbridge, 
Ontario,  Canada,  makes  mention  of  this  fact  and 
clearly  traces  the  family  back  to  A.D.  1420.  George 
Hakes,  a son  of  Solomon  and  Anna,  named  above, 
was  born  in  Stonington,  Conn.,  in  1719.  He  mar- 
ried Joanna,  or  Hannah,  Jones,  May  15,  1739.  His 
fifth  child,  George  S.  Hakes,  born  January  27,  1751, 
left  Stonington  about  the  time  he  arrived  of  age,  and 


settled  in  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  where  his  seven 
children  were  born.  His  wife  was  Zurvia  Church, 
a descendant  of  a Captain  Church,  of  Massachusetts. 
In  1793  he  removed  to  Herkimer  Co.,  New  York, 
and  died  there  about  1826.  The  Hon.  Lyman 
Hakes,  Judge  of  the  Courts  of  Delaware  County, 
and  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the 
seventh  child  of  George  and  Zurvia  Hakes.  Born 
at  Hancock,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  he  removed 
to  New  York  with  his  parents,  at  the  age  of  five 
years.  During  the  War  of  1812  he  was  drafted  into 
the  American  army  and  was  stationed  at  New  York, 
where  he  served  faithfully  until  his  honorable  dis- 
charge from  the  service.  Like  all  his  comrades  in 
the  army  at  that  day,  he  provided  his  own  arms  and 
accoutrements.  Bounties  were  unknown  then  and, 
as  for  pay,  he  returned  to  his  home  without  so 
much  as  a shilling  in  his  pocket.  Many  years  after- 
wards, in  1870,  the  National  Government  awarded 
him  a pension  of  $100  a year,  which  it  was  his  inva- 
riable habit  to  give  away  as  soon  as  received.  After 
the  War  of  1812  he  took  an  active  interest  in  local 
affairs  and  was  for  several  years  Supervisor  of  the 
town  of  Harpersfield,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  cause  of  education,  work- 
ing hard  to  build  schools,  establish  libraries  and 
foster  debating  societies  among  the  young  men. 
“ He  was  the  leading  spirit  in  favor  of  good  roads, 
and  in  the  construction  of  a turnpike  through  Dela- 
ware and  Schoharie  counties,  about  1836.  In  1841 
he  was  commissioned  by  Governor  W.  H.  Seward, 
Judge  of  the  Courts  of  Delaware  County.  It  was 
during  his  term  that  the  anti-rent  insurrection  broke 
out,  making  much  business  for  the  courts.”  He 
married  twice.  His  first  wife,  the  mother  of  his 
eight  children,  was  Nancy  Dayton,  of  Watertown, 
Litchfield  Co.,  Conn.,  whom  he  married  September 
21,  1813.  This  lady’s  father  was  Lyman  Dayton,  a 
soldier  of  the  Revolution.  Her  mother  was  Abiah 
Matthews,  who  was  a daughter  of  Stephen  Mat- 
thews, also  a Revolutionary  soldier ; a grand- 
daughter of  Thomas  Matthews,  a magistrate  of 
Watertown,  Conn.,  for  forty  years;  and  a great- 
granddaughter  of  William  Matthews,  who  emigrated 
from  Wales  to  Connecticut,  in  1671.  Such  is  the 
ancestry  of  Harry  Hakes.  His  male  progenitors  in 
a direct  line  from  the  founder  of  the  family  were  all 
farmers,  and  though  called  to  other  duties  they 
never  wholly  abandoned  their  primitive  occupation. 
Harry’s  youth  was  marked  by  no  striking  events. 
He,  too,  grew  up  upon  the  parental  acres,  and  being 
a sturdy  boy  found  the  ordinary  work  of  the  farm 
rather  congenial  than  otherwise.  He  had  only  the 
advantage  of  the  district  schools,  but  he  made  good 
use  of  them,  and  having  a taste  for  reading  and 
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study,  went  far  beyond  the  ordinary  lads  of  his  ac- 
quaintance in  his  search  for  knowledge,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  acquiring  a very  thorough  English  educa- 
tion. Desiring  to  enter  the  medical  profession,  he 
left  the  plow  while  still  a youth  and  entered  the 
Castleton  Medical  College  in  Vermont,  where  he 
took  the  full  course  of  study  and  was  graduated  as 
Doctor  in  Medicine  in  1846.  Immediately  upon  ob- 
taining his  degree  “he  opened  an  office  at  Daven- 
port Centre,  N.  Y.,  which  soon  became  the  centre 
of  attraction  for  a large  population  needing  medical 
help,  and  in  which  he  remained  for  three  years  with 
gratifying  financial  success  to  himself  and  more 
than  equally  gratifying  good  to  his  patients.”  The 
year  1850  was  devoted  to  close  study  in  the  hospitals 
and  medical  schools  in  New  York  city.  He  then 
opened  an  office  in  the  growing  village  of  Nanticoke, 
Luzerne  Co.,  Pa  , where  he  practiced  without  inter- 
mission until  1854,  when  he  visited  Europe  and  de- 
voted another  year  to  study  and  observation  in  the 
great  medical  institutions  of  London  and  Paris. 
On  his  return  to  America  he  resumed  practice  at 
Nanticoke,  devoting  his  leisure  to  the  care  and  cul- 
tivation of  his  fine  farm  in  the  vicinity.  Notwith- 
standing that  he  was  a successful  and  popular  prac- 
titioner of  medicine,  and  appeared  to  be  firmly  es- 
tablished in  the  profession,  circumstances  were  at 
work  which  culminated  in  his  changing  his  voca- 
tion. His  father  was  a law-giver  of  considerable 
distinction,  and  two  of  his  brothers  were  lawyers 
by  profession,  the  elder  Lyman  Hakes,  Jr.,  being 
then  in  active  practice  at  Wilkes-Barre,  and  the 
younger,  Harlo,  at  Hornellsville,  N.  Y.  That  an 
aptitude  for  the  profession  ran  in  the  family  is 
proved  by  the  career  of  these  two,  for  both  attained 
to  high  distinction  at  the  bar.  Harlo,  the  survivor, 
is  at  this  writing  Judge  of  the  Courts  of  Steuben 
County,  N.  Y.  Yielding  to  influences  operating 
from  within  and  without  Dr.  Hakes  took  up  the 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  his  brother  Lyman,  in 
1857,  and,  having  fully  qualified  himself  and  duly 
passed  the  required  examinations,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  January  25,  1860.  He  was  an  earnest 
Democrat  in  political  faith  and  was  elected  to  the 
Legisture  from  Luzerne  Co.  on  that  ticket  in  1864, 
and  re-elected  at  the  expiration  of  his  first  term. 
His  legislative  career  was  marked  by  many  notable 
successes.  During  his  terms  he  secured  an  appro- 
priation of  $2,500  each  year  for  the  Home  for  Friend- 
less Children,  at  Wilkes-Barre.  He  served  on  the 
Judiciary  Local,  Judiciary  General,  Ways  and 
Means,  Corporations,  Federal  Relations,  and  Estates 
and  Escheat  Committees,  and  was  the  author  of  the 
bill  for  the  extension  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 
from  Wilkes-Barre  to  Waverly,  N.  Y.,  that  for  the 


collection  of  debts  against  townships,  and  that  to 
prevent  persons  from  carrying  concealed  deadly 
weapons,  all  of  which  passed.  Although  giving  his 
time  and  attention  to  his  law  practice,  Dr.  Hakes  man- 
age s to  keep  up  close  relations  with  his  brethren  in  the 
medical  profession.  He  is  a member  of  the  Luzerne 
County  Medical  Society  and  may  often  be  found 
taking  an  active  part  in  its  debates  and  discussions. 
On  a number  of  occasions  he  has  been  a delegate 
from  this  society  to  other  medical  bodies.  He  is 
also  a member  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Society, 
and  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  His  in- 
terest in  all  public  questions  is  constant  and  intelli- 
gent, and  he  is  frequently  called  upon  to  make 
speeches  on  medical,  agricultural  and  other  scien- 
tific subjects.  His  sympathies  and  sentiments 
lean  toward  the  Methodist  Church,  although  he 
is  not  a member  of  any  of  its  organized  bodies. 
His  interest  in  local  history  and  tradition  is  very 
great  and  led  him  to  take  an  active  part  in  founding 
“The  Wyoming  Commemorative  Association,”  of 
which  he  was  an  incorporator  and  also  the  Treas- 
urer. In  the  work  of  this  Association,  viz : com- 
memorating the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
Wyoming  battle  and  massacre,  he  took  a prominent 
part,  serving  on  the  executive  and  other  leading 
committees.  In  addition  to  being  a speaker  of  force 
and  eloquence  he  is  a writer  of  no  mean  ability,  his 
productions  showing  great  painstaking  and  a mas- 
tery of  the  subject  treated.  The  genealogy  of  the 
Hakes  family,  previously  mentioned,  is  a striking 
illustration  of  the  latter  fact.  He  regards  as  one  of 
the  chief  pleasures  of  his  eventful  life  the  tracing  of 
the  history  of  his  family,  and  placing  a copy,  at  his 
own  labor  and  expense,  in  the  hands  of  every  mem- 
ber, and  establishing  an  annual  family  reunion.  The 
doctor  is  also  a sportsman  of  no  mean  skill,  and  with 
rod  and  creel  or  dog  and  gun  has  explored  many 
out-of-the-way  haunts  of  gamey  members  of  the 
finny,  feathered  and  furry  tribes.  He  has  been 
twice  married.  His  first  wife,  whom  he  wedded  in 
June,  1849,  was  Maria  E.  Dana,  eldest  daughter  of 
Anderson  Dana,  Jr.,  of  Wilkes-Barre.  This  lovely 
and  accomplished  young  woman  died  in  the  month 
of  December  following.  About  six  years  later, 
August  29,  1855,  upon  his  return  from  Europe,  Dr. 
Hakes  married  his  present  wife,  born  Harriet  L. 
Lape,  and  the  daughter  of  Adam  and  Elizabeth 
Lape,  both  natives  of  Luzerne  County.  Two  chil- 
dren were  born  to  this  marriage,  but  both  died  in 
infancy.  George  B.  Kulp,  Esq.,  author  of  “Fami- 
lies of  the  Wyoming  Valley,”  and  of  a number  of 
biographies  of  the  leading  members  of  the  bench 
and  bar  of  Luzerne  County,  gives  an  effective  word- 
picture  of  Dr.  Hakes,  whom  he  has  had  ample  op- 
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portunity  of  knowing,  in  the  following  language : 

“Dr.  Hakes  is  a genial  friend,  a kind  neighbor 
and  a public  spirited  citizen.  Over  six  feet  in  height, 
he  unites  with  a large  frame  a large  heart,  and  a 
grasp,  a vigor,  and  an  independence  of  mind  which 
renders  empiricism  and  the  small  art  and  details  of 
professional  life  distasteful,  but  especially  qualifies 
him  to  subject  every  question,  whether  in  medicine, 
law  or  theology,  to  the  rigid  test  of  principle,  and 
to  that  measure  and  amount  of  proof  of  which  it  is 
reasonably  susceptible.” 

«. 

GARRETT  B.  LINDERMAR. 

GARRETT  BRODHEAD  LINDERMAN,  M.D., 
of  Bethlehem,  in  early  manhood  a skillful  and  suc- 
cessful practitioner  of  medicine,  but  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  of  his  life  one  of  the  principal 
factors  in  the  great  manufacturing,  mining  and  rail- 
way interests  of  Pennsylvania  and  prominent  also 
as  a financier,  was  horn  in  Lehman  Township,  Pike 
County,  Pa.,  October  13,  1829,  and  died  at  his  resi- 
dence on  Fountain  Hill,  South  Bethlehem,  Septem- 
ber 28,  1885.  His  ancestry  on  both  sides  was  of 
high  respectability.  His  father,  Dr.  John  J.  Linder- 
man,  was  a physician  of  character  and  ability,  with 
a large  practice  in  Pike  County,  where  he  ranked 
among  the  leading  citizens.  His  mother,  born  Ra- 
chel Brodhead,  was  a woman  of  great  personal 
worth,  whose  gentle  nature  and  kindly  sympathies 
earned  for  her  the  esteem  and  love  of  the  circle 
in  which  she  moved,  and  the  high  appreciation  of 
many  beyond  it,  to  whom  her  husband  was  both 
friend  and  physician.  The  bo3rliood  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  spent  in  his  native  place.  He 
obtained  his  early  education  in  the  local  schools, 
and  at  the  hands  of  his  father  was  fitted  for  the 
study  of  medicine,  which  he  began  in  his  office.  In 
1847,  after  having  pursued  the  usual  collegiate 
course  of  study,  he  was  graduated  at  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  Y^ork,  with  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  For  several  years 
he  acted  as  assistant  to  his  father,  but  in  1853  he 
established  himself  at  Unionville,  a small  town  in 
New  Jersey  near  the  New  YTork  line,  where  he  prac- 
ticed independently  for  a period  of  about  two  years. 
Tn  1853  his  elder  brother,  Dr.  Henry  R.  Linderman, 
who  was  physician  to  the  Nesquelioning  Coal  Com- 
pany, received  an  appointment  as  Chief  Clerk  of 
the  United  States  Mint  in  Philadelphia,  and  having 
accepted  it  relinquished  the  position  under  the  coal 
company, which  Dr.G.  B.  Linderman  was  immediate- 
ly called  to  fill.  Sliortty  after  he  had  entered  upon  this 
new  sphere  of  professional  labor,  the  cholera  broke 
out  at  Mauch  Chunk.  Without  delay  lie  proceeded 


thither,  and  devoted  himself  night  and  day  to  bat- 
tling with  the  dread  epidemic.  His  courage  and 
zeal  “ won  all  hearts,  and  the  citizens  of  the  town 
were  so  grateful  to  him  that  they,  with  almost  one 
voice,  called  him  to  MauchAliunk,  where  he  at  once 
acquired  a large  and  lucrative  practice.”  During 
the  ensuing  ten  years  Dr.  Linderman’s  practice 
steadily  increased  and  his  skill  extended  his  reputa- 
tion far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  field  of  operations. 
But  conditions  arose  which,  in  a measure,  obliged 
him  to  give  his  attention  to  great  business  interests. 
These  grew  in  part  out  of  his  becoming,  in  1856,  the 
son-in-law  of  the  distinguished  and  wealthy  philan- 
thropist, the  late  Judge  Asa  Packer,  with  whose 
affairs  he  then  became  more  or  less  connected.  In 
1863  his  personal  business  interests  had  attained  to 
such  importance  that  he  relinquished  the  practice 
ef  medicine  in  order  to  give  them  the  care  and  su- 
pervision they  demanded.  In  1866.  upon  the  organ- 
ization  of  Lehigh  University,  founded  at  South 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  by  the  distinguished  liberality  of 
Judge  Packer,  Dr.  Linderman  was  elected  a mem- 
ber of  its  Board  of  Trustees.  He  became  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Board, 
and  also  a member  of  its  Building  Committee,  and 
in  both  capacities  labored  zealously  in  the  work  of 
rearing  and  developing  this  now  famous  institution 
of  learning.  His  interest  and  activity  in  this  great 
work  were  of  the  highest  service  and  were  main- 
tained undiminished  until  his  death.  In  1870  Dr. 
Linderman  built  a fine  mansion  on  Fountain  Hill, 
South  Bethlehem,  which  became  his  permanent  res- 
idence. Here  and  in  the  neighboring  town  of 
Bethlehem  he  became  very  heavily  interested  in  a 
business  way,  and  for  both  places  and  their  people 
he  always  entertained  the  warmest  feelings.  In  the 
year  1877  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company,  being  in 
straightened  circumstances,  accepted  his  offer  of  a 
loan  of  a large  sum  of  money,  and  elected  him  its 
Managing  Director  and  subsequently  its  General 
Manager.  Through  this  timely  assistance,  and  his 
active  and  intelligent  labors,  this  corporation  was 
safely  brought  out  of  a state  of  threatened  bank- 
ruptcy and  placed  on  a prosperous  basis.  Dr.  Lin- 
derman remained  at  its  head  until  his  death  ; and  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  assert  that  to  his  skillful  di- 
rection of  its  affairs  is  largely  due  its  present  ex- 
ceptionally high  status  in  the  business  world.  Dr. 
Linderman  was  largely  instrumental  in  founding  the 
Association  of  the  Bessemer  Steel  Companies  of  the 
United  States,  and  from  its  inception  was  a member 
of  the  Board  of  Control.  He  was  Chairman  of  the 
Wilbur  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company  of  On- 
tario, Canada,  and  also  of  the  organization  of  indi- 
vidual coal  operators  of  the  Lehigh  Valley.  He 
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Organized  and  for  some  years  was  Chairman  of  the 
Jaraugua  Iron  Company,  Limited,  of  Cuba,  hut 
resigned  the  office  shortly  before  his  death.  One  of 
his  most  valuable  business  interests  was  in  the  firm 
of  Linderman  & Skeer,  operators  of  extensive  coal 
mines  at  Stockton  and  Humboldt ; and  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  affairs  of  this  firm  he  gave  close 
attention.  The  enormous  extent  of  his  business 
interests  obliged  him  to  maintain  permanent  offices 
in  New  York  city  (in  Washington  Building,  on 
Broadway,)  where  he  was  as  well  known  commer- 
cially as  in  Pennsylvania.  Quite  naturally  he  ac- 
quired with  his  business  experience  a very  thorough 
knowledge  of  finance,  which  he  improved  by  close 
study  and  observation.  As  the  outcome  of  this 
knowledge  and  as  a means  of  investment  for  a part 
of  his  rapidly  increasing  wealth,  he  organized  the 
Lehigh  Valley  National  Bank  of  Bethlehem,  of 
which  he  took  the  principal  share  of  stock.  He  be- 
came President  of  this  institution,  and  held  that 
office  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  also  the 
principal  stockholder  in  the  Linderman  National 
Bank  of  Mauch  Chunk,  a large  shareholder  and  a 
director  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  and  a mem- 
ber of  and  prominent  in  a number  of  other  leading 
corporations  and  institutions.  An  institution  in 
which  he  took  a warm  interest  was  St.  Luke’s  Hos- 
pital, of  which  he  was  a trustee  for  a number  of 
years.  Early  in  life  he  became  connected  with  the 
Masonic  fraternity  and  always  manifested  a hearty 
interest  in  its  welfare.  He  was  a Past  Master  of 
Barger  Lodge,  one  of  the  most  representative  in 
Mauch  Chunk.  In  religious  belief  he  was  an  Epis- 
copalian, and  a prominent  member  of  the  Church  of 
the  Nativity  at  Fountain  Hill,  which  he  attended 
with  his  family,  regularly.  He  was  an  ardent  Dem- 
ocrat in  political  faith,  and  although  greatly  en- 
grossed in  his  important  business  operations,  always 
managed  to  give  some  time  to  the  service  of  his 
party  in  its  various  campaigns.  In  1878  he  was  a 
candidate  for  the  nomination  for  Congress  in  his 
district,  but  was  unsuccessful.  He  was  afterwards 
frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  posi- 
tion, but  feeling  that  his  usefulness  in  the  commu- 
nity would  be  better  subserved  by  his  devoting  his 
attention  to  his  business  interests,  he  invariably  de- 
clined. In  the  Hancock  campaign  he  took  a par- 
ticularly active  part  in  organizing  the  Democracy 
in  South  Bethlehem,  and  was  the  President  of  the 
Central  Club.  On  the  occasion  of  the  large  parade 
and  mass  meeting  in  Bethlehem,  just  before  the 
election  that  fall,  he  presided  at  the  meeting  and 
made  a tariff  speech  from  a Democratic  standpoint. 
His  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  borough  in  which 
he  lived,  and  in  those  of  the  neighboring  town  of 


Bethlehem,  was  always  active  and  warm,  and  his 
advice  was  frequently  sought  and  greatly  valued  by 
those  intrusted  with  the  management  of  municipal 
affairs.  He  was  quick  to  discover  merit,  and  being 
a man  of  large  sympathies  and  generous  impulses, 
was  always  ready  to  extend  a helping  hand  to  en- 
terprising and  energetic  young  men  in  whose  integ- 
rity and  honesty  he  had  confidence.  A local  writer 
familiar  with  the  facts  has  asserted  that  a great 
many  successful  business  men  in  Bethlehem  and  vi- 
cinity are  largely  indebted  to  him  for  financial  as- 
sistance and  wise  counsel.  Of  his  large  fortune  he 
gave  liberally  to  those  objects  of  charity  and  reli- 
gion which  commended  themselves  to  his  heart 
and  judgment.  One  of  his  striking  qualities  was 
his  fidelity  in  friendship.  Through  good  and  evil 
report  he  stood  by  his  friends.  Another  extraordi- 
nary quality  was  his  capacity  for  labor.  He  posses- 
sed fine  executive  ability,  was  tenacious  of  purpose, 
and  gifted  with  a singularly  clear  judgment,  particu- 
larly in  business  affairs.  The  hold  he  had  upon  the 
regard  of  the  people  was  founded  fully  as  much 
upon  respect  as  upon  affection.  His  large  wealth 
never  had  the  effect  of  extinguishing  his  sympathy 
for  the  people,  or  of  removing  him  from  close  con- 
tact with  the  normal  life  of  the  community.  He 
was  a thorough  believer  in  democracy  and  had  the 
courage  of  his  convictions.  His  tastes,  carefully 
cultivated  in  early  life  in  a home  of  refinement  and 
intelligence,  were  such  as  to  lead  him  to  appreciate 
the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  domesticity,  and 
as  a consequence  his  home  life  was  all  that  could  be 
desired.  The  immediate  cause  of  Dr.  Linderman’s 
death  was  congestion  of  the  brain.  During  the 
summer  preceding  his  final  illness  he  had  spent  a 
great  portion  of  his  time  at  Long  Branch  with  his 
family,  paying  attention  to  business  affairs  only  as 
required.  In  connection  with  the  combination  of 
steel  producers  formed  that  season,  he  did  some  im- 
portant work  and  was  at  Bethlehem  late  in  August, 
and  at  the  Iron  Works,  of  which  he  was  General 
Manager,  on  September  1st.  Although  feeling  ill 
at  the  latter  date  he  returned  to  Long  Branch,  but 
on  the  10th  was  again  at  his  home  in  South  Bethle- 
hem. His  illness  proved  progressive  and  he  passed 
away  on  the  28th  of  September.  His  death  was 
widely  regretted  and  caused  a void  in  business  cir- 
cles which  hose  best  informed  were  agreed  would 
not  soon  be  filled.  Dr.  Linderman  was  twice  mar- 
ried. His  first  wife,  to  whom  he  was  united  Aug. 
21,  1856,  was  Lucy  Packer,  a daughter  of  the  widely 
known  and  universally  esteemed  philanthropist  and 
friend  of  education,  Judge  Asa  Packer.  This  kind- 
hearted  and  well  beloved  lady  died  in  July,  1876, 
leaving  a daughter  Sallie,  now  Mrs.  Warren  A.  Wil- 
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bur,  and  two  sons,  Robert  P.  Linderman  and  Gar- 
rett B.  Linderman,  Jr.  Both  the  sons  have  inherited 
their  father’s  taste  for  business,  and  already  give 
evidence  of  possessing  no  small  share  of  the  capac- 
ity which  so  greatly  distinguished  their  father 
and  grandfather.  Although  young,  each  is  quite 
promiuent  in  the  business  world,  the  elder,  Robert, 
being  the  Vice-President  of  the  Bethlehem  Iron 
Company  and  President  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Nation- 
al Bank  of  Bethlehem.  On  March  16,  1880,  Dr. 
Linderman  married  Miss  Frances  Evans,  daughter 
of  Mr.  George  A.  Evans,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  By 
this  marriage  there  are  three  daughters : Lilian,  Ida 
and  Helen. 

1 — 

ELISHA  P.  WILBUR. 

ELISHA  PACKER  WILBUR,  President  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  (a  position  which  he  occu- 
pies by  virtue  of  well  tried  merit),  was  born  in 
Mystic,  Connecticut,  January  31,  1833,  and  was  a 
son  of  Henry  and  Eveline  (Packer)  Wilbur,  natives 
of  that  State  and  both  belonging  to  families  long 
settled  in  New  England.  His  father  was  a sea  cap- 
tain and  followed  that  calling  until  1838,  when  he 
came  to  Pennsylvania  and  settled  at  Mauch  Chunk, 
where  he  remained  in  the  employ  of  Asa  Packer 
until  his  death  in  1863.  His  wife,  a sister  of  Judge 
Packer  and  the  mother  of  our  subject,  died  in  1868. 
In  the  meantime  Elisha  Packer  Wilbur  had  obtained 
his  education,  principally  in  the  public  schools  of 
Mauch  Chunk,  and  in  1847  went  to  Nesquehoning, 
the  then  new  coal  mining  town,  where  he  remained 
about  five  years  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Packer,  in  the 
store  which  supplied  the  miners  and  the  people 
scattered  throughout  the  region  for  miles  around. 
In  1852  he  joined  as  rodman  the  corps  of  engineers 
who  made  the  first  survey  for  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad,  and  so  began  in  a very  humble  way  his 
connection  with  the  great  corporation  of  which  he 
is  now  the  head.  Very  soon  after  taking  this  posi- 
ion  h e was  placed  in  charge  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany’s accounts  and  was  intrusted  with  the  dis- 
bursements of  its  moneys,  and  in  that  capacity  he 
acted  until  the  completion  of  the  railroad  in  the  fall 
of  1855.  During  all  this  time  he"  wasfh'e  oiriplfiye 
of  Asa  Packer,  who  was  the  originator  and  master 
mind  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  project,  and  he 
obtained  his  knowledge  of  business  methods  and 
management  from  the  great  General  whose  forces 
developed  the  valley  of  the  Lehigh,  and  placed  its 
products  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  business 
discipline  which  he  obtained  under  this  great  crea- 
tor and  organizer  of  transportation  facilities  was 


the  foundation  of  his  ability  and  success — the  need- 
ful and  proper  school  for  the  development  of  his 
native  talent  for  the  management  of  large  affairs. 
In  the  spring  of  1856  Mr.  Wilbur  went  to  Philadel- 
phia and  -was  placed  in  charge  of  Mr.  Packer’s 
office  (which  was  also  the  principal  office  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad),  and  in  that  capacity  he 
had  charge  of  all  accounts  and  acted  as  confidential 
clerk  and  Private  Secretary  for  Judge  Packer. 
This  intimate  business  relationship  was  maintained 
until  the  death  of  Judge  Packer,  in  1879,  and  dur- 
ing the  long  business  intimacy  thus  engefieTered  Mr. 
Wilbur  had  the  best  of  opportunities  for  gaining  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  railroad  business  and  a 
minute  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Road.  Upon  the  death  of  Asa  Packer,  Mr. 
Wilbur  was  made  one  of  his  executors  and  one  of 
the  five  trustees  of  his  vast  estate.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  that  body  acting  trustee  and  in  that 
capacity  has  had  almost  supreme  control  of  the 
money  and  property  of  the  deceased  railroad  maker 
and  manager, — a position  the  bestowal  of  which 
was  complimentary  alike  to  his  business  judgment 
and  integrity.  He  has  had  charge  of  all  the  affairs 
of  the  estate  and  administered  them  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  people  interested,  and  the  public.  From 
the  time  of  Judge  Packer’s  death,  Mr.  Wilbur  was 
virtually  the  manager  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 
and  served  officially  as  a director.  Early  in  1884  he 
was  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  company, 
which  office  he  still  holds  and  will,  doubtless,  dur- 
ing his  life  or  until  resignation,  for  his  capability  is 
unquestioned.  The  varied  duties  he  has  performed 
for  the  company,  the  several  positions  he  has  held 
and  his  close  relations  with  the  projector  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  have  fitted  him  for  the 
place  of  honor  which  he  now  holds  as  its  chief 
executive,  and  his  administration  is  satisfactory  to 
the  stockholders,  directors  and  all  concerned.  In 
fact  his  management  has  resulted  in  an  increased 
prosperity  of  the  road  and  an  extension  of  its  line 
which  was  probably  never  contemplated  until  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  business.  His  man- 
agement has  also  developed  many  tributaries  of  the 
main  line  which  have  largely  increased  its  profits. 
He  is  President  of  the  Eastern  & Amboy  Railroad. 
Lehigh  Valley,  the  Pennsylvania  & New  York  Canal 
& Railroad  Company,  the  Geneva,  Ithaca  & Sayre 
Railroad,  together  with  numerous  tributaries,  all 
included  in  the  great  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  system 
of  which  he  is  the  executive  head.  Mr.  Wilbur  has 
a beautiful  home  in  South  Bethlehem,  and  has  for 
years  taken  a deep  interest  in  the  welfare,  material 
and  moral,  of  that  flourishing  borough.  He  was 
for  several  years  Burgess,  or  Mayor,  of  the  borough, 
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and  is  now  its  Treasurer.  There  is  probably  no 
more  popular  citizen  in  the  borough,  and  the  envi- 
able position  in  which  he  stands  has  been  attained 
by  numerous  good  deeds  benefiting  directly  or  indi- 
rectly the  town.  In  addition  to  his  duties  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Mr.  Wilbur 
carries  many  other  business  burdens,  and  is  identi- 
fied with  several  large  concerns  in  official  capacity. 
He  has  been  for  many  years  one  of  the  directors  and 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  and  Finance  Committees 
of  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company ; has  been  Presi- 
dent of  the  South  Bethlehem  Gas  and  Water  Com- 
pany since  its  organization,  and  is  the  head  of 
the  house  known  (since  1887),  as  the  E.  P.  Wil- 
bur Trust  Company,  though  originally  organized 
as  the  E.  P.  Wilbur  & Co.  banking  house,  in  1870. 
He  is  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
National  Bank,  of  Bethlehem,  and  is  one  of  the  ten 
trustees  of  the  Lehigh  University.  He  is,  and  has 
been  since  its  organization,  President  of  the  Coplay 
Iron  Company,  which  has  an  extensive  plant  in  the 
Lehigh  Valley  above  Allentown,  a director  of  the 
Northampton  Iron  Company,  and  is  a leading 
owner  of  the  Lucy  Furnace.  He  has  also  large  coal 
interests  and  is  President  of  the  Jefferson  Coal 
Company,  owning  valuable  lands  in  Jefferson 
County.  He  is  likewise  interested  in,  and  is  Treasurer 
of  the  Franklin  Coal  Company.  Besides  being  one 
of  the  trustees  he  is  also  Treasurer  of  St.  Luke’s 
Hospital,  of  South  Bethlehem.  Mr.  Wilbur  was 
married,  May  11,  1858,  to  Miss  Stella  M.  Abbott, 
of  Bethlehem,  and  of  this  union  there  are  eight 
children  living.  The  eldest  son,  W.  A.,  is  Vice- 
President  of  the  E.  P.  Wilbur  Trust  Company,  and 
the  second  son,  R.  H.,  is  assistant  to  the  General 
Superintendent  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad. 


WILLIAM  E.  DOSTEE. 

GENERAL  WILLIAM  EMILE  DOSTER,  a dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  Bethlehem  and  a leading 
member  of  the  Northampton  County  bar,  was  born 
at  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  January  8,  1837.  He 
is  the  seventh  son  of  Lewis  and  Pauline  Louise  Dos- 
ter.  His  honored  mother  was  the  second  daughter 
of  Matthew  Eggert,  of  Bethlehem,  and  granddaugh- 
ter of  Christian  Eggert,  who  had  joined  the  Mora- 
vian Brotherhood  at  Berbice,  Guiana,  and  came  to 
this  country  in  1749,  settling  at  Bethlehem.  William’s 
education  began  in  the  Moravian  school  at  Bethle- 
hem, where  he  was  prepared  for  college  by  Professor 
Benjamin  Van  Kirk.  He  entered  “ Yale  ” in  1853, 
and  having  completed  the  course  with  honor  was 


graduated  as  Bachelor  of  Arts  with  his  class,  in 
1857.  He  then  entered  the  Law  School  of  Harvard 
College,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  usual  two 
years’  course  received,  in  1859,  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Laws  and  had  also  the  honor  of  being  cho- 
sen to  deliver  the  annual  oration  before  his  class. 
His  studies  at  the  law  school  had  been  amplified  by 
a very  careful  course  of  reading  in  the  law  office  of 
ex-Governor  A.  H.  Reeder  at  Easton,  Pa.,  and  to  a 
young  man  of  ordinary  mind  this  training  would 
have  seemed  abundant  preparation  for  professional 
work.  But  with  his  characteristic  love  of  thorough- 
ness the  young  student  decided  upon  a period  of 
European  application,  and,  in  1859,  he  went  to  Hei- 
delberg, where  for  a year  he  delved  deep  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  civil  law,  perfecting  himself  mean- 
while in  the  German  tongue,  and  on  leaving  there 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  devoted  himself  an  equal 
length  of  time  to  the  study  of  the  Code  Napoleon 
and  to  acquiring  a mastery  of  the  French  idiom. 
In  18G0  he  returned  to  America  and,  going  to  Phila- 
delphia to  round  out  his  studies  by  practical  obser- 
vation and  experience  in  the  famous  law  courts  of 
that  city,  was  thus  engaged  when  the  Civil  War 
broke  out.  His  sympathies  were  entirely  with  the 
National  Government,  which  he  instantly  resolved 
to  support  at  all  hazards.  Although  a novice  in  the 
art  of  war,  he  hastened  to  his  home  in  Bethlehem 
and  busied  himself  in  rallying  his  fellow  citizens  to 
the  National  defense.  Knowing  the  importance  at- 
tached to  cavalry  by  European  nations,  he  rightly 
concluded  that  by  raising  a corps  of  this  arm  he 
could  render  a most  valuable  service  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Pushing  the  work  with  all  the  zeal  of  a 
patriot,  and  the  fire  of  impetuous  youth,  he  soon 
had  a full  company  at  his  command,  and  without 
delay  offered  its  services  and  his  own  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War.  With  a fatuity  that  was  soon  regret- 
ted the  authorities  at  Washington  declined  to  accept 
them  on  the  ground  that  no  call  had  been  made  for 
troops  of  that  arm.  The  disaster  at  Bull  Run  hav- 
ing convinced  the  Government  of  its  mistake,  which 
it  promptly  acknowledged  by  calling  for  more 
troops,  young  Doster  again  came  to  the  front  and 
at  once  establishing  headquarters  at  Sand  Island, 
near  Bethlehem,  engaged  a second  time  in  the  work 
J of  recruiting.  In  a very  short  space  of  time  he  had 
| enlisted  a corps  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  men, 
and  on  August  15,  1861,  this  corps  was  mustered 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  W.  E.  Doster,  as  Company  A, 
Harlan’s  Light  Cavalry.  It  was  afterwards  designa- 
ted as  “ A ” Company,  Fourth  Pennsylvania  Caval- 
ry. Captain  Doster  proved  in  every  way  worthy  of 
the  commission  he  had  received.  Constantly  in  the 
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field  with  his  command,  he  shared  its  privations  and 
dangers  with  enthusiasm,  and  won  the  love  and  re- 
spect of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  by  his 
true  soldierly  qualities.  He  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Major,  October  18,  1861.  Less  than  a 
year  later,  October  13,  1862,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  attached  to  the 
headquarters  of  Major-General  Keyes,  and  placed 
in  command  of  the  General’s  body-guard.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1863,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  General 
Andrew  Porter  as  Provost-Marshal  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  where  he  had  in  his  command  one  cavalry 
and  three  infantry  regiments,  as  well  as  the  Chesa- 
peake flotilla  under  Commodore  Harwood.  This 
service,  so  different  from  active  life  in  the  field,  to 
which  he  had  been  accustomed,  proved  absolutely 
distasteful  to  him,  and  at  his  own  request  he  was 
shortly  afterwards  relieved  and  immediately  re- 
joined his  regiment,  which  he  commanded  all 
through  the  bloody  campaigns  of  Fredericksburg 
and  Gettysburg,  being  invested  at  times  with  the 
command  of  the  Second  Brigade  of  the  Second  Di- 
vision, Cavalry  Corps,  of  which  brigade  his  regi- 
ment formed  a part.  During  this  period  of  his 
service  his  horse  was  killed  under  him  in  the  en- 
gagement at  Ely’s  Ford,  and  at  Upperville  he  was 
taken  prisoner,  but  was  enabled  to  make  his  escape 
during  the  fight  by  striking  down  his  guard.  At 
Gettysburg,  on  the  second  day  of  the  battle,  his 
command  supported  the  batteries  on  Cemetery 
Ridge,  and  on  the  fifth  of  July  he  led  the  pursuit, 
encountering  Fitzhugh  Lee  in  a severe  fight  at 
Marion.  At  Amissville,  Virginia,  he  was  attacked 
by  typhoid  fever  so  severely  as  to  compel  him  to 
resign  his  commission  October  18,  1863.  Upon  his 
recovery  he  was  offered  the  commission  of  Colonel 
of  the  Fifth  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  but  declined  it, 
as  he  was  in  no  condition  to  take  the  field.  His 
gallantry  and  meritorious  services  during  the  Re- 
bellion were  appropriately  rewarded  by  the  brevet 
rank  of  Brigadier-General  of  United  States  Volun- 
teers, conferred  upon  him  March  13,  1865.  In  the 
spring  of  1864  Colonel  Doster  was  formally  admitted 
to  the  Northampton  County  bar.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  established  offices  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  while  there  conducted  the  defense  of  Payne  and 
Atzerodt,  implicated  in  the  assassination  plot  and 
charged,  respectively,  with  attempt  to  murder  Sec- 
retary Seward  and  Vice-President  Johnson.  Leav- 
ing Washington,  General  Doster  settled  at  Easton, 
Pa.,  and  in  1867  was  appointed  Register  in  Bank- 
ruptcy for  the  Eleventh  Congressional  District  of 
the  State.  In  1871  he  returned  to  Bethlehem  and 
since  then  has  made  his  home  there.  His  high  at- 
tainments as  a lawyer  have  earned  for  him  a large 


and  valuable  practice.  Among  his  clients  are  many 
of  the  principal  corporations  and  firms  of  the  State, 
including  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company, 
Bethlehem  Iron  Company,  Lehigh  & Lackawanna 
Railroad  Company,  Wind  Gap  & Delaware  Railroad 
Company,  Old  Bangor  Slate  Co.,  First  National 
Bank  of  Bethlehem,  Lehigh  Valley  National  Bank, 
Bethlehem ; Cutter’s  Silk  Mill,  Bethlehem ; Bethle- 
hem Silk  Mill,  Nazareth  Hall ; Dodson  Coal  Com- 
pany, Weston,  Dodson  & Company,  and  George  D. 
Myers  & Company ; also  the  Moravian  Congrega- 
tion at  Bethlehem,  and  the  Provincial  Elders’  Con- 
ference of  the  Unities  Fratrum  of  the  Northern 
Diocese  in  the  United  States  of  America.  His  busi- 
ness interests  are  very  extensive.  He  is  one  of  the 
largest  real  estate  owners  in  Bethlehem,  and  is  also 
a heavy  stockholder  in  the  Times  Publishing  Com- 
pany, owners  and  publishers  of  the  Bethlehem  Daily 
Times,  which  he,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  D.  J. 
Godschalk,  founded  in  1866.  This  newspaper,  the 
first  daily  sheet  published  at  Bethlehem,  is  now  a 
most  popular  and  prosperous  journal.  Gen.  Doster 
is  a director  in  the  Lehigh  Bridge  Company,  and  is 
President  of  the  New  Street  Bridge  Company  of 
Bethlehem.  He  was  the  originator  of  the  last  named 
company,  and  in  conjunction  with  his  brother,  Mr. 
Heman  A.  Doster,  carried  to  successful  completion 
the  enterprise  which  spanned  the  Lehigh  at  Bethle- 
hem with  one  of  the  best  carriage  bridges  in  Penn- 
sylvania. His  experience  at  the  bar  has  been 
active  and  varied,  and  covers  a quarter  of  a century 
of  practice,  largely  devoted  to  important  work. 
His  culture  is  broad  and  scholarly,  and  in  conse- 
quence his  reputation  as  a professional  man  is  not 
the  outcome  of  a few  brilliant  strokes  of  fortune, 
but  is  rather  the  result  of  a long  series  of  well  di- 
rected and  successful  efforts  in  purely  legitimate 
fields.  The  higher  qualities  of  manhood  are  pos- 
sessed by  General  Doster  to  a remarkable  degree,  and 
in  the  large  and  ever  widening  circle  in  which  he 
moves,  he  wins  and  holds  the  respect  of  all.  In  po- 
litical faith  he  is  a Republican,  prominent  in  the 
councils  of  his  party,  and,  as  Chairman  of  the 
County  Committee,  an  active  and  influential  force  in 
the  community.  His  religious  affiliations  are  with 
the  Moravian  Church,  and,  conscientiously  emula- 
ting the  example  of  his  worthy  ancestors,  he  labors 
ardently  in  its  work.  His  reputation  for  integrity  is 
unblemished,  and  notwithstanding  the  number  and 
varied  character  of  his  obligations,  they  are  dis- 
charged with  rare  punctuality  and  fidelity.  He  re- 
sides in  a pretty  mansion  on  elevated  ground  over- 
looking one  of  the  most  picturesque  locations  in  the 
Lehigh  Valley.  One  of  his  greatest  treasures  is  his 
fine  law  library,  which  is  reputed  to  be  without  an 
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equal  in  his  section  of  the  State.  With  a mind 
well-stored  by  study,  reading  and  travel,  and  en- 
riched by  an  experience  varied,  interesting  and  often 
exciting  in  the  highest  degree,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  General  Doster  has  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  best  of  conversationalists.  His 
accomplishments  in  other  directions  are  of  no  mean 
order,  for  he  draws  and  paints  with  rare  skill,  and 
is  a fluent  and  most  entertaining  speaker  and  wri- 
ter. In  the  opinion  of  competent  critics  many  of 
liis  unpublished  poems  are  gems  worthy  of  recog- 
nition and  wide  circulation.  In  June,  1888,  General 
Doster  married  Miss  Ruth,  the  youngest  daughter 
of  Major  General  Josiah  Porter  of  New  York. 


RICHARD  YAUX. 

HON.  RICHARD  YAUX,  a distinguished  lawyer 
of  Philadelphia,  ex-Mayor  and  ex-Recorder  of  that 
city,  and  widely  known  as  the  leading  penologist  of 
the  United  States,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
December  19,  1816.  He  is  a son  of  the  late  Hon. 
Roberts  Vaux,  formerly  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  of  Philadelphia.  The  latter,  also  a 
native  of  Philadelphia,  occupied  a leading  place 
among  his  fellow  citizens  for  nearly  half  a century. 
A philanthropist  by  nature,  he  made  a close  study  of 
the  needs  of  his  native  city,  and  devoted  a large  por- 
tion of  his  long  and  active  life  to  the  task  of  meeting 
them,  winning  deserved  public  esteem  and  high 
honor  as  the  reward  of  his  labors.  He  was  one  of 
the  originators  of  the  excellent  public  school  system 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  the  Blind  School  and 
Asylum,  the  Philadelphia  Savings  Fund,  and  other 
benevolent  and  philanthropic  institutions.  In  the 
work  of  founding  and  organizing  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania  he  likewise  took  a leading 
part,  and,  as  one  of  its  principal  officers  for  many 
years,  carefully  watched  and  fostered  its  develop- 
ment. He  was  a prominent  member  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Pennsylvania,  and  an  honorary 
and  corresponding  member  of  many  other  scientific 
and  literary  societies,  American  and  European. 
The  subjects  of  penal  law  and  the  government  of 
prisons  early  engaged  his  attention  and  led  to  his 
making  a close  study  of  both.  His  knowledge  in 
these  departments  was  utilized  by  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  through  his  appointment  as  one  of 
the  Commissioners  “to  adapt  the  laws  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  the  separate  system  of  imprisonment.” 
He  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  entrusted  with 
the  building  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  and  was 


also  called  upon  to  serve  as  Inspector  of  this  insti- 
tution when  it  went  into  operation.  Judge  Yaux 
was  a man  of  broad  culture.  He  had  been  thor- 
oughly trained  in  his  youth  according  to  the  pre- 
vailing methods,  but  his  mental  development  was 
largely  the  result  of  personal  application  to  study 
after  he  was  emancipated  from  the  usual  curricu- 
lum. He  believed  that  the  common  methods  of 
teaching  and  training  youth  were  faulty,  and  in 
order  that  his  son  might  escape  the  narrowing 
effects  of  the  ordinary  system  he  personally  under- 
took his  education,  carrying  it  on,  in  large  part,  at 
home  under  private  tutors,  who  taught  their  charge 
under  his  immediate  supervision.  His  son,  Richard 
Vaux,  is  to-day  a striking  example  of  his  wis- 
dom in  this  particular ; and  to  it  owes  in  no  small 
degree  the  strong  individuality  which  has  placed 
him  high  among  his  fellows.  Having  completed 
the  very  thorough  course  marked  out  for  him  by 
his  distinguished  father,  Richard  Vaux,  still  follow- 
ing parental  indications,  began  the  study  of  law  in 
the  office  of  the  late  William  M.  Meredith,  of  Phila- 
delphia, one  of  the  most  accomplished  lawyers  of 
his  time.  A year  before  becoming  of  age  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  Soon  afterwards  he  sailed  for 
Europe  as  confidential  bearer  of  despatches  from 
the  Department  of  State  to  the  Hon.  Andrew  Stev- 
enson, then  United  States  Minister  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James.  The  post  of  Secretary  of  Legation  at 
this  Embassy  becoming  vacant  at  the  time  of  his 
arrival,  through  the  transfer  of  its  incumbent  to 
Berlin,  he  was  appointed  to  fill  it  and  immediately 
entered  upon  his  duties  in  this  connection,  which 
he  discharged  with  rare  tact  and  ability  for  the 
period  of  a year,  when  he  was  relieved  by  the  Hon. 
Benjamin  Rush.  Although  offered  the  post  of  Sec- 
retary of  Legation  at  St.  Petersburgh,  he  concluded 
to  decline  the  honor  in  order  to  complete  his  pro- 
jected European  tour.  From  London  he  journeyed 
to  Brussels,  accompanying  thither  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Maxey,  charged  with  the  organization  of  the  Amer- 
ican Embassy  at  that  capital.  Thence  he  traveled 
to  Paris,  and  afterwards  visited  Rome,  Naples  and 
other  brilliant  capitals  of  the  Continent.  Upon  his 
return  to  London  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  Mr. 
Stevenson  to  accept  the  post  of  Private  Secretary. 
During  his  stay  of  several  months  in  the  English 
capital  he  had  the  entree  to  court  circles  and  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a large  number  of  the  distin- 
guished men  of  the  day.  His  sojourn  abroad  was 
of  the  highest  value  as  a complement  to  his  early' 
education,  affording  him  rare  opportunities  for  per- 
fecting and  polishing  the  innate  courtesy  of  his 
nature.  In  1839  Mr.  Yaux  returned  to  America. 
Up  to  this  time  he  had  taken  no  active  part  in  poli- 
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tics,  but  his  affiliations  were  with  the  Democratic 
party,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  year  mentioned  his 
fellow  citizens  of  the  same  political  faith,  discerning 
in  the  highly  educated  and  polished  young  lawyer 
certain  characteristics  which  they  believed  would 
win  him  success  in  public  life,  nominated  him  for 
the  lower  house  of  the  State  Legislature.  In  the 
spring  of  1840  he  was  chosen  a delegate  to  the 
National  Convention  which  re-nominated  Martin 
Van  Buren  for  the  Presidency.  In  1842  he  was 
appointed  Recorder  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
This  most  responsible  position  was  ably  filled  by 
Mr.  Vaux,  who  held  it  seven  years,  during  which 
time  no  decision  by  him  was  ever  reversed  by  a 
higher  court.  This  fact  in  itself  speaks  volumes  for 
his  industry  and  legal  knowledge.  His  decisions 
while  in  office  were  collected  and  published  in  book 
form,  under  the  title  of  Vaux’s  Recorder’s  De- 
cisions, and  immediately  gave  him  a wide  reputa- 
tion. The  work  itself  is  now  rated  as  a legal  treas- 
ure. In  1842  Mr.  Vaux  was  honored  by  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  the  Mayoralty  of  Philadelphia. 
His  party  was  greatly  in  the  minority  and  the  elec- 
tion of  its  nominee  was  hardly  to  be  hoped  for. 
Nevertheless  great  reliance  was  placed  upon  Mr. 
Vaux’s  candidacy.  He  was  known  to  be  extremely 
popular  and  his  talents  were  undeniable.  As  events 
proved,  no  better  selection  could  have  been  made, 
for  his  candidature  came  very  near  extinguishing 
the  usual  majority  of  the  opposition,  actually  reduc- 
ing it  from  five  thousand  to  a few  hundred.  While 
holding  the  office  of  Recorder,  Mr.  Vaux  was  bur- 
dened with  the  cares  of  two  other  trusts  of  high 
importance,  viz.,  Inspectorship  of  the  Eastern  State 
Penitentiary  and  Comptrollership  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  Philadelphia,  being  appointed  to  the 
former  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and  in 
the  latter  succeeding  his  worthy  father,  who  had 
long  and  ably  discharged  the  duties  of  the  position. 
Mr.  Vaux  resigned  the  office  of  Recorder  in  1847. 
His  acceptance  of  it  seven  years  previously  was  a 
matter  of  principle  solely,  for  it  had  been  deprived 
by  legislative  enactment  of  all  emoluments.  He 
now  resumed  the  practice  of  law,  in  which  he  has 
continued  with  high  success  down  to  the  present 
day,  ranking  with  the  most  eminent  members  of  the 
bar  in  the  State.  Subsequently  Mr.  Vaux  was  nom- 
inated a second  time  for  the  Ma3roralty  and  was 
defeated.  A third  nomination  was  accepted  by  him 
upon  the  consolidation  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
in  1854,  his  opponent,  who  was  successful,  being 
Judge  Robert  T.  Conrad.  Later  he  was  nominated 
a fourth  time  and  made  the  canvass  against  Mr. 
Henry  D.  Moore,  whom  he  defeated.  When  Mayor 
Vaux  entered  upon  his  official  duties  he  found  that 


the  organization  of  the  city  government,  begun  after 
the  consolidation,  had  only  been  partly  completed. 
He  at  once  made  a thorough  study  of  the  work  and 
the  system  he  introduced  remained  in  operation 
unil  the  passing  of  the  new  city  charter,  in  1885. 
In  his  annual  message  to  the  City  Council,  as  early 
as  1857,  Mayor  Vaux  laid  the  first  plan  for  the 
reform  charter;  and  in  1885  he  took  a principal 
part  in  framing  it,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in 
securing  its  adoption.  Mr.  Vaux  has  been  through 
life  a devoted  friend  of  the  cause  of  public  educa- 
tion, and  both  privately  and  officially  has  rendered 
it  great  assistance.  In  1858  he  was  chosen  one  of 
the  directors  of  Girard  College,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  was  elected  President  of  the  Board. 
“ While  in  this  position  he  introduced  in  the  man- 
agement a feature  which  excited  much  comment 
and  approval.  Finding  many  of  the  students  inca- 
pable of  pursuing  efficiently  the  higher  branches  of 
a college  curriculum,  he  secured  the  adoption  of  a 
provision  requiring  such  pupils  to  learn  some  useful 
handicraft.  This  feature,  however,  was  subse- 
quently abandoned.”  Mr.  Vaux  has  been  for  some 
years  a member  of  the  Board  of  City  Trusts,  which 
has  the  management  of  Girard  College  and  other 
trusts,  having  been  appointed  to  this  position  by 
the  Judges  of  Philadelphia.  Since  the  close  of  his 
Mayoralty,  Mr.  Vaux  has  neither  sought  nor  held 
any  political  office,  although  he  has  been  thrice 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Democratic  Electoral 
ticket  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  for  many  years 
Chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Committee.  He 
also  received  the  nomination  of  Congressman-at- 
large  from  the  Democratic  State  Convention, 
which  was  made  in  recognition  of  his  high  char- 
acter and  eminent  public  and  party  services.  Mr. 
Vaux  has  been  prominently  identified  with  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  for  many  years, 
and  is  still  one  of  its  most  active  and  useful  mem- 
bers. He  is  the  author  of  several  historical  essays 
of  deep  interest,  some  of  which  he  has  read  before 
that  body,  the  most  recent  being  on  the  life  of 
Joseph  Heister,  one  of  the  five  “Dutch”  Governors 
of  Pennsylvania,  under  the  State  Constitution  of 
1790.  He  is  a member  of  the  American  Philosoph- 
ical Society  and  of  other  associations  of  learned 
men,  and  is  keenly  interested  in  their  work.  In  the 
Masonic  Order  he  has  been  very  prominent  for 
many  years;  and  in  1866  became,  by  election, 
Grand  Master  of  the  Order  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  has  filled  other  responsible  positions  in 
the  councils  of  the  Order,  notably  that  of  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Correspondence,  and 
also  of  the  Committee  on  Appeals.  Mr.  Vaux  holds 
undisputed  rank  as  the  leading  penologist  of  the 
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United  States,  and  lie  lias  been  a voluminous  writer 
in  this  department.  Among  his  published  volumes 
are:  Penal,  an  Element  in  Social  Science;  Crime 
Cause ; The  Convict  and  his  Punishment ; Short 
Talks  on  Crime  Cause  and  Correct  Punishment; 
The  Convict;  The  Pennsylvania  Prison  System; 
The  State  and  the  Prison ; Locked  Up ; Inside  Out : 
and  The  Ancient  Prison  Systems  and  their  Effect  on 
Society  and  the  Criminal ; also  a Sketch  of  the 
Eastern  State  Penitentiary.  Ilis  Reports  of  the  Pen- 
itentiary aggregate  nearly  fifty  volumes.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  productions  enumerated,  he  has  also 
delivered  a large  number  of  lectures  and  addresses, 
many  of  which  have  been  printed,  upon  various 
political,  social  and  literary  topics,  and,  in  fact, 
throughout  his  entire  career  has  displayed  an 
almost  unexampled  mental  activity  and  fecundity, 
nourished  and  inspired  by  a wide  range  of  reading 
and  study  on  numerous  branches  of  knowledge  and 
culture.  It  is  difficult  to  characterize  in  a few 
words  an  activity  so  fertile  and  many-sided ; but  if 
we  were  called  upon  to  point  out  the  quality  which 
seems  specially  to  distinguish  Mr.  Yaux,  we  would 
say  that  it  was  to  be  found  in  his  free,  bold  and 
independent  originality.  This  feature  of  personal 
individuality  pervades  his  thought,  speech,  action, 
manner  and  appearance.  He  is  unlike  others,  as 
others  are  unlike  him,  and  it  may  be  said  that  his 
only  parallel  is  himself.  His  thinking  is  not  taken 
up  from  what  is  already  current  in  literature  or 
society,  as  a part  of  the  common  or  traditional  stock 
of  belief,  but  is  always  freshly  drawn  from  his  own 
observations,  reflections  and  criticisms.  While 
from  its  novelty  it  may  not  always  command  imme- 
diate assent,  it  is,  from  its  impressiveness,  sure  to 
be  received  with  attentive  respect.  Indifferent, 
himself,  to  the  present  acceptance  of  his  views,  he 
is  content  to  leave  their  vindication  to  the  coming 
on  of  time.  The  same  individuality  marks  his  style 
and  manner  of  expression.  Free  from  literary 
formalism,  and  not  over-mindful  of  literary  conven- 
tionalism, the  structure  of  his  writings  is,  in  these 
respects,  a spontaneous  reflex  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  writer.  The  style  is  the  man,  and  the  man, 
in  his  striking  combination  of  mental,  personal  and 
social  qualities  and  characteristics,  and  in  his  gen- 
eral being  and  doing,  may  be  regarded  as  almost 
unique. 


FURMAN  SHEPPARD. 

HON.  FURMAN  SHEPPARD  was  born  at  Bridge- 
ton,  Cumberland  Co.,  N J.,  November  21,  1823. 
He  graduated  with  distinction  at  Princeton,  in 
1845.  After  leaving  college  he  devoted  himself  to 


teaching  the  classics  and  mathematics  in  schools 
and  private  families  for  seme  time,  and  then 
commenced  the  study  of  law  with  Judge  Garrick 
Mallery.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  September 
7,  1848,  and  remained  for  several  years  associated 
with  Judge  Mallery  in  the  active  management  and 
conduct  of  the  business  of  his  office.  His  range 
of  subsequent  practice  has  included  many  cases 
of  importance  and  responsibility  in  the  Federal 
as  well  as  the  State  courts,  and  the  professional 
ability  therein  displayed  is  conceded  by  the  bar 
and  has  not  been  without  frequent  mention 
and  recognition  by  the  bench.  His  professional 
erudition  is  most  marked  and  few  men  have  at- 
tained his  mastery  of  the  science  and  principles  of 
jurisprudence.  He  was  nominated  as  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  office  of  District  Attorney  for  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  in  1868,  and  in  October  of  that 
year  was  elected  to  the  office  for  the  term  of  three 
years.  The  entire  city  ticket  was  claimed  to  have 
been  elected  by  the  Democrats,  but  this  being  dis- 
puted a contest  was  entered  upon  by  the  Republi- 
cans and  the  matter  went  before  the  courts.  A de- 
cision was  rendered  affirming  the  election  of  D.  M. 
Fox  as  Mayor,  but  annulling  that  of  the  District 
Attorney,  the  Receiver  of  Taxes,  and  some  others. 
Mr.  Sheppard  obtained  a re-hearing  of  his  case,  in 
which  it  was  shown  that  the  court,  in  deciding 
against  him,  had  committed  an  arithmetical  error, 
and  he  was  thereupon  restored  to  the  office  as  its 
rightful  possessor.  In  the  meantime,  for  about  six 
months,  it  had  been  occupied  by  Charles  Gibbons, 
the  opposing  candidate.  An  appeal  from  this  latter 
decision  was  made  and  the  case  carried  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  where,  on  review  the  judgment  of 
the  inferior  court  was  affirmed  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Sheppard,  who  thereupon  resumed  the  duties  of  the 
District  Attorneyship,  his  administration  being 
marked  throughout  by  energy,  the  most  careful 
preparation  of  important  cases,  and  a high  sense  of 
responsibility.  In  1871  he  was  renominated,  but 
by  means  of  a local  and  special  election  law,  which 
had  been  enacted  in  the  meantime,  he  was  defeated 
by  a small  majority.  In  1874  he  was  unanimously 
nominated  again  by  the  Democratic  County  Con- 
vention, and  endorsed  by  the  Citizens’  Municipal 
Reform  Association.  After  a campaign  almost  un- 
exampled 5n  its  activity  and  earnestness,  and  which 
aroused  more  than  a merely  local  interest,  he  was 
again  elected  by  a vote  nearly  6,000  above  the  aver- 
age of  that  received  by  the  Democratic  State  ticket, 
while  the  vote  of  his  opponent  was  reduced  over 
8,000  below  that  of  the  Republican  State  ticket.  The 
term  to  which  Mr.  Sheppard  was  thus  elected  ex- 
pired on  the  1st  of  January,  1878.  Upon  receiving 
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his  third  nomination  for  the  District  Attorneyship, 
in  July,  1874,  Mr.  Sheppard  addressed  a letter  to 
the  Committee  which  notified  him  of  the  action  of 
the  Convention,  which  well  illustrated  his  position 
relative  to  that  office.  The  following  is  an  extract : 
“ My  occupation  brings  me  in  contact  with  per- 
sons of  all  shades  of  political  opinion  and  of  all 
classes  of  society,  and  I am  constrained  to  say  that 
the  feeling  which  pervades  the  general  body  of  citi- 
zens, as  respects  our  municipal  misgovernment,  is 
one  of  mortification,  disgust,  and  apprehension,  to 
such  an  extent,  indeed,  that  public  spirit  and  local 
pride  seem  to  languish  in  our  city,  good  men  shrink 
or  are  driven  into  retirement,  and  thus  the  manage- 
ment of  public  business  is  the  more  easily  usurped 
or  retained  by  knavery,  mediocrity,  and  disrepute.” 
Mr.  Sheppard  paid  especial  attention  to  the  des- 
patch of  criminal  business  arising  during  the  Cen- 
tennial summer,  and  by  procuring  the  establishment 
of  a Magistrate’s  Court  on  the  Centennial  grounds 
for  the  immediate  hearing  of  criminal  charges,  and 
by  other  arrangements,  he  succeeded  in  most  cases 
in  having  offenders  indicted,  tried,  and  sentenced 
within  a few  hours  after  the  commission  of  the 
offense.  This  rapid  proceeding  was  popularly  des- 
ignated as  “Sheppard’s  Railroad,”  and  it,  in  con- 
nection with  the  vigilant  co-operation  of  Mayor 
Stokely,  entirely  broke  up  the  preparations  of  the 
criminal  class  for  plundering  our  Centennial  visitors. 
Having  accomplished  what  he  believed  to  be  his 
duty  in  connection  with  that  most  important  branch 
of  the  public  service  which  was  under  his  charge, 
he  announced  his  determination  in  1877  to  decline  a 
renomination,  and  to  resume  his  private  practice. 
This  announcement  was  received  by  the  public  with 
a very  reluctant  acquiescence,  and  a re-consideration 
of  it,  although  strongly  urged,  was  firmly  declined. 
Shortly  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  Democratic  State 
Convention  of  1877,  a very  general  impression  pre- 
vailed that  the  nomination  for  the  then  existing  va- 
cancy in  the  Supreme  Court  would  probably  be  con- 
ceded to  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Sheppard  consented 
to  the  use  of  his  name  as  an  aspirant  for  the  posi- 
tion. On  the  first  ballot  Mr.  Sheppard  received  64 
votes  to  73  for  John  Trunkey,  of  Venango,  and  116 
were  scattered  among  seven  other  candidates.  On 
the  second  ballot  Mr.  Sheppard  led,  with  103  votes, 
Trunkey  having  100  only,  with  48  scattering.  Dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  third  ballot,  which  appeared 
to  stand  125  for  Trunkey  to  124  for  Sheppard,  the 
excitement  ran  very  high.  The  Chairman  finally 
decided  that  the  third  ballot  must  be  taken  over, 
and  the  roll  was  again  called.  All  the  candidates 
were  dropped  but  Trunkey  and  Sheppard,  and  the 
vote  between  them  ran  singularly  even.  They  were 
not  ten  votes  apart  at  any  time ; they  were  exactly 
even  at  85,  again  at  90,  again  at  97,  again  at  100, 


again  at  107,  again  at  113,  again  at  117,  again  at  120, 
again  at  122,  and  the  roll  closed  with  Trunkey  123 
and  Sheppard  123,  with  five  not  voting  Two  more 
votes  were  cast  and  it  stood  124  to  124.  Then  the 
Chairman  voted  for  Trunkey,  and  as  the  two  other 
delegates  were  absent,  Sheppard  was  defeated  by 
one  vote.  Mr.  Sheppard’s  defeat  was  brought  about 
by  a defection  in  the  Philadelphia  delegation.  At 
the  Democratic  Convention  in  1878,  Mr.  Sheppard 
was  again  a candidate  for  Supreme  Court  Judge, 
and  again  his  chances  for  the  nomination  were  sac- 
rificed by  antagonism  in  the  Philadelphia  delegation, 
one-lialf  of  which  voted  for  Judge  Henry  P.  Ross, 
of  Montgomery,  who  was  nominated  on  the  first 
ballot.  Judge  Ross  received  162  votes,  to  71  for 
Sheppard  and  10  for  Edward  S.  Golden,  of  Arm- 
strong. For  several  years  after  1878  Mr.  Sheppard 
devoted  his  energies  entirely  to  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  However,  on  the  24th  of  January,  1884, 
having  been  unanimously  nominated  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  as  a candidate  for  the  office  of 
City  Solicitor,  and  endorsed  by  “ The  Citizens’  Com- 
mittee of  One  Hundred,”  he  again  entered  the  polit- 
ical arena.  His  written  acceptance  of  this  nomina- 
tion, addressed  to  the  Committee  which  acquainted 
him  with  the  action  of  the  Convention,  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

“ Gentlemen: — In  reply  to  the  communication 
which  you  have  just  handed  me,  informing  me  of 
my  nomination  as  City  Solicitor,  I may  say  at  once 
that  I accept  it.  Indeed,  it  has  been  tendered  so 
unanimously  and  spontaneously  that  to  do  otherwise 
would  be  almost  an  act  of  rudeness.  Should  it  be 
the  pleasure  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  to  ratify 
your  action,  I shall  earnestly  endeavor  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  position  with  whatever  of  ability  I 
may  possess,  and  with  a full  sense  of  the  double  ob- 
ligation, professional  and  official,  resting  on  me.” 

It  may  be  truly  said  of  Mr.  Sheppard  that  his 
preparation  for  the  trial  of  cases  is  exhaustive  of  the 
case  and  the  facts  involved.  His  labors  in  this  di- 
rections are  extraordinary.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
find  a more  thorough  examination  of  the  questions, 
that  by  any  contingency  might  be  involved,  than 
that  Mr.  Sheppard  prepares.  Notwithstanding 
the  claims  of  a busy  professional  life,  Mr.  Sheppard’s 
liberal  taste  has  led  him  to  devote  spare  time  to  the 
study  of  languages  and  literature.  In  the  Vocabu- 
lary of  the  Philosophical  Sciences,  published  by  the  late 
Rev.  Charles  P.  Krauth,  Vice-Provost  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  the  author  expresses  his 
acknowledgment  for  friendly  and  useful  sugges- 
tions, among  other  named  persons  “ to  Hon.  Fur- 
man Sheppard,  who,  known  to  the  world  as  one  of 
our  most  distinguished  jurists,  is  also  one  of  our 
ripest  philosophical  scholars  and  thinkers.”  By  ap- 
pointment of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Mr. 
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Sheppard  was  for  several  years,  and,  by  appoint- 
ment of  Gov.  Pattison,  is  at  present,  an  inspector  of 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  and  his  interest  in  matters 
of  science  and  literature  has  led  to  his  election  as  a 
trustee  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  to  membership  in  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society.  In  the  year  1855,  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  the  systematic  study  of  the  principles 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  a branch 
of  instruction  in  schools,  he  prepared  a work,  en- 
titled The  Constitutional  Text-Book,  together  with 
an  abridgment  of  the  same,  entitled  First  Book  of  the 
Constitution.  Each  of  these  works  was  extensively 
circulated,  and  largely  used  as  a text-book  in  schools 
and  colleges.  As  a student  Mr.  Sheppard  is  thor- 
ough. His  devotion  to  Science,  Philosophy,  Law 
and  Letters  is  the  relief  he  seeks  from  the  labor  of 
his  profession.  The  Greek  and  Latin  classics  and 
the  standard  authorities  in  the  European  languages 
on  these  subjects  are  as  familiar  to  him  as  the  Eng- 
lish. It  may  be  truly  said  of  Furman  Sheppard,  that 
his  learning  is  recognized  as  pre-eminent  among 
scholars,  and  his  ability  is  known  as  a predominant 
characteristic  undoubted  and  unquestioned. 

1 

HENRY  W.  WILLIAMS. 

HON.  HENRY  WARREN  WILLIAMS,  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  was  born  in 
Harford,  Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  30tli  of  July, 
1830.  His  father,  Peter  Williams,  was  a farmer  in 
moderate  circumstances,  who,  when  a mere  lad, 
came  from  Tolland  Co.,  Conn.,  into  the  wilderness  of 
Northern  Pennsylvania,  in  search  of  employment. 
His  mother,  Sophia  Guernsey,  was  born  in  Windsor, 
N.  Y.,  but  removed  when  quite  young,  with  her  fath- 
er’s family,  to  a farm  in  the  township  of  Bridge- 
water,  about  four  miles  from  Montrose,  the  county- 
seat  of  Susquehanna  Co.  The  family  of  Peter 
Williams  consisted  of  a daughter  and  seven  sons,  of 
whom  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  eldest. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  began  teaching,  and  con- 
tinued to  teach  each  winter  until  he  began  the  study 
of  law  after  coming  of  age.  The  summer  was  spent 
in  farm  work  for  his  father.  In  this  way  he  was 
able  to  secure  instruction  at  Franklin  Academy,  in 
Harford,  during  the  spring  and  fall  of  each  year, 
until  nearly  ready  for  admission  to  the  sophomore 
class  in  Amherst  College,  when  he  was  taken  seri- 
ously ill.  His  sickness  continued  for  several 
months  and  left  him  so  much  weakened  that  he 
was  compelled  to  abandon  his  purpose  to  graduate. 
He  began  the  study  of  the  law  early  in  1852,  under 


the  instruction  of  the  Hon.  John  W.  Guernsey,  of 
Tioga,  Pa.,  his  mother’s  brother,  was  admitted  in 
January,  1854,  and  at  once  began  practice  at  Wells- 
boro,  the  county-seat  of  Tioga  Co.,  where  he  has 
ever  since  continued  to  reside.  He  was  married 
on  the  1st  of  May,  1850,  to  Sarah  E.  Nichols, 
daughter  of  Hon.  L.  J.  Nichols,  of  Wellsboro. 
His  advancement  in  his  profession  was  rapid, 
and  his  success  as  an  advocate  was  especially 
marked.  Ilis  practice  extended  into  the  adjoining 
counties  and  into  the  District  and  Circuit  Courts  of 
the  United  States.  In  March,  1865,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Gov.  Curtin,  Additional  Law  Judge  for 
the  4th  Judicial  District  of  Pennsylvania,  then  em- 
bracing the  counties  of  Tioga,  Potter,  McKean,  Elk 
and  Cameron.  He  was  elected  without  opposition 
in  the  fall  of  the  same  year.  In  1871  he  was  elected 
President-Judge  of  the  same  district,  and  in  1881 
re-elected  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  district, 
receiving  the  support  of  all  parties.  In  August, 
1887,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Republican  State 
Convention  of  Pennsylvania,  for  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  first  ballot. 
He  was  then  appointed  by  Governor  Beaver  to  fill 
the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Mercur,  and  in  November  was  elected  by  a 
majority  of  over  forty  thousand.  He  has  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  the  law,  never  having  held  a 
political  office,  yet  he  has  taken  an  active  interest 
in  whatever  affects  the  public  welfare.  In  1868  he 
was  a delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion that  nominated  Grant  and  Colfax.  In  1876  he 
was  appointed  by  Gen.  Hartranft  one  of  a commis- 
sion of  seven  to  examine  the  provisions  of  the  new 
Constitution  of  the  State,  and  suggest  necessary 
amendments  and  supplementary  legislation,  in  order 
to  secure  its  harmonious  and  effective  working.  In 
1877  he  was  one  of  the  lay  representatives  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  this  country,  in  the  General 
or  Pan  Presbyterian  Council  held  at  Edinburgh, 
Scotland.  His  official  and  personal  characteristics 
are  well  summed  up  in  the  address  of  the  Hon.  J. 
B.  Niles,  who  nominated  him,  at  the  State  Conven- 
tion in  1887,  for  his  present  position.  We  make  the 
following  extracts : 

“ The  judicial  fairness,  kindness  and  legal  learn- 
ing of  ou-  candidate  have  never  been  questioned. 
He  ceased  not  to  be  a learner  when,  many  years 
ago,  he  became  a Judge.  Such  a thing  as  idleness 
he  has  never  known.  He  burns  the  student’s  oil  as 
abundantly  as  when  he  came  to  the  bar,  and  his 
written  opinions  show  great  research  and  legal 
learning  and  patient  labor.  * * * In  conclusion 

I may  add  that  he  is  a gentleman,  uniformly  kind 
and  obliging  in  manner ; a benevolent  man,  without 
ostentation;  learned  as  a lawyer,  without  either 
pedantry  or  affectation;  a just  and  incorruptible 
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Judge,  yet  always  courteous  and  leaning  on  the  side 
of  mercy ; a citizen  and  neighbor  universally  loved 
and  respected  by  all  who  know  him,  and  in  the  full- 
est degree  commanding  the  admiration,  and  enjoy- 
ing the  confidence  of  all  classes  without  reference 
to  party  lines,  or  political  differences.” 

His  present  commission  runs  for  twenty-one 
years  from  January  1,  1888,  or  until  January  1, 
1909,  and  he  will  become  the  Chief  Justice  of  Penn- 
sylvania on  the  1st  of  January,  1904. 


JOHN  N.  CONYNGHAM. 

HON.  JOHN  NESBITT  CONYNGHAM,  LL.D., 
distinguished  during  a long  and  useful  life  in  the 
threefold  capacity  of  Christian,  citizen  and  jurist, 
and  for  thirty  years  preceding  his  death  conspicu- 
ous as  President-Judge,  at  first  of  the  Thirteenth 
Judicial  District  of  Pennsylvania,  and  afterwards 
of  the  Eleventh  District,  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  December  17,  1798,  and  died  (the  victim  of  an 
unfortunate  railroad  accident)  at  Magnolia,  about 
one  hundred  miles  above  New  Orleans,  Miss.,  on 
the  evening  of  Thursday,  February  23,  1871,  being 
then  in  his  seventy -third  year.  His  ancestors  and 
relatives  on  both  sides  for  many  generations  were 
people  of  eminent  respectability  and  worth.  As  the 
name  indicates,  the  family  of  Conyngham  is  of 
Scotch  origin.  For  several  generations,  however, 
the  ancestors  of  the  Judge  were  domiciled  in  Ire- 
land, and  ranked  there  among  those  who  were  the 
honor  of  the  land,  among  them  being  numbered 
several  distinguished  divines  and  prelates  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland.  His  grandfather,  Redmond 
Conyngham,  a native  of  Ireland,  was  a highly  re- 
spected citizen  of  Philadelphia,  and  from  the  records 
of  the  old  Christ  Church  in  that  city,  appears  to 
have  taken  a prominent  part  in  church  work.  His 
name  is  in  the  list  of  subscribers  to  a fund  for  build- 
ing a steeple  and  providing  bells  for  this  edifice  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  his 
associates  in  the  good  work  having  been  William 
Bingham,  Benj.  Franklin,  Edward  Sliippen,  Charles 
Meredith,  Elias  Boudinot  and  several  others,  all  of 
whom  are  mentioned  as  having  “ subscribed  liber- 
ally.” He  was  elected  a vestryman  and  warden  of 
this  church  shortly  afterwards,  and  in  1758,  when  it 
was  resolved  to  build  another  church  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  city,  he  was  one  of  the  building 
committee,  and  thus  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
St.  Peters’  Church,  at  Third  and  Pine  streets,  which 
was  first  opened  for  divine  service  September  4, 
1761.  He  continued  a member  of  the  united  par- 
ishes of  Christ  Church  and  St.  Peters’  until  his 


death.  His  son,  David  Hayfield  Conyngham,  was 
the  father  of  Judge  Conyngham.  He  was  a native 
of  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  he  was  born  about 
the  year  1750,  but  came  to  Philadelphia  very  early 
in  life.  He  also  was  a sincere  Christian  and  was 
connected  with  and  a liberal  supporter  of  Christ 
Church.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  military 
affairs  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  First 
Troop  of  City  Cavalry.  As  a business  man  he  stood 
among  the  wealthiest  and  most  prominent  members 
of  the  mercantile  community  of  Philadelphia,  being 
a partner  in  the  firm  of  J.  W.  Nesbitt  & Co.,  and 
senior  member  of  the  house  of  Conyngham  & Nes- 
bitt, which  in  the  darkest  period  of  the  Revolution, 
in  1780,  when  Washington  was  apprehensive  that  he 
could  not  keep  the  field  with  his  impoverished  and 
distressed  army,  nobly  came  forward  and  supplied 
the  needed  means  (some  five  thousand  pounds)  for 
the  relief  of  the  suffering  patriots.  This  magnifi- 
cent exhibition  of  patriotism  and  confidence  was 
gracefully  and  gratefully  acknowledged  by  Wash- 
ington and  also  by  Robert  Morris,  the  distinguished 
financier  of  the  Revolution.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  received  his  early  education  under  the  most 
favorable  auspices  in  the  city  of  his  birth.  He  then 
entered  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  taking 
the  full  course  was  graduated  with  high  honor  in 
1817.  Selecting  the  law  as  a life  profession,  he  en- 
tered the  office  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll  of 
Philadelphia— of  whom  he  was  the  second  pupil,  the 
first  being  the  late  Judge  Petit — and  under  his  able 
instruction  completed  his  preparatory  studies  in  a 
manner  which  secured  to  him  the  life-long  affection 
and  respect  of  his  preceptor.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  February  12, 
1820.  Of  an  ardent  and  sanguine  temperament,  he 
concluded  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  strike 
into  new  fields  than  to  remain  in  his  native  city  at  a 
time  when  the  bar  was  lustrous  with  some  of  the 
brightest  lights,  and  he  settled  upon  Wilkes-Barre, 
in  the  Wyoming  Yalley.  Accordingly,  in  the  fol- 
lowing month  he  transferred  himself  thither,  going 
by  stage  coach.  During  his  long  and  rather  trying 
three-days  journey  in  this  conveyance,  he  had  as  his 
companions,  among  others,  two  persons  with  whom 
afterwards  he  became  peculiarly  associated.  One 
of  these  was  a young  law  student  of  about  his  own 
age,  Samuel  Bowman  by  name,  who,  after  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  studied  for  the  ministry,  and 
eventually  became  Assistant-Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  other  was  a young  lady — 
the  granddaughter  of  the  old  Revolutionary  hero, 
Colonel  Zebulon  Butler — who  a few  years  after  be- 
came his  wife.  Having  established  himself  at 
Wilkes-Barre,  which  was  even  then  almost  a fron- 
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tier  town,  and  being  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Luzerne 
County  April  3,  1820,  be  threw  himself  with  youth- 
fid  ardor  into  professional  work.  Notwithstanding 
its  advanced  situation,  geographically,  the  place  and 
the  neighborhood  contained  a number  of  bright  pro- 
fessional men,  and  the  young  lawyer’s  task  was  not 
so  easy  as  to  render  hard  work  superfluous.  But 
for  this  he  seems  to  have  been  specially  fitted  by 
nature,  for  he  had  an  abundance  of  both  health  and 
energy,  and  although  trained  to  city  life,  possessed 
the  trait  of  adaptability  in  a sufficient  degree  to  make 
it  comparatively  easy  to  accept  the  new  conditions. 
“ At  that  time,”  says  a writer  who  kuew  him  inti- 
mately, “ liis  figure  was  tall  but  spare,  his  face  rud- 
dy and  finely  chiselled,  his  manners  easy  and  grace- 
ful, and  his  whole  bearing  full  of  that  unselfish 
kindness  which  is  so  magnetic  in  drawing  to  itself 
the  love  and  confidence  of  all  who  come  within  the 
area  of  its  attraction.”  To  the  careful  training  fit- 
ting him  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  his  profession, 
the  young  lawyer  added  great  energy  and  superior 
discrimination.  Always  an  indefatigable  student, 
he  suffered  no  case  to  pass  from  his  hands  without 
a careful  study  of  its  principles  and  a thorough  ex- 
amination of  the  authorities  that  bore  upon  it.  His 
practice  was  scientifically  conducted  and  success 
came  to  him  slowly  at  first,  but  with  increasing  vol- 
ume each  succeeding  year.  After  a most  successful 
career  at  the  bar,  covering  nearly  a score  of  years, 
during  two  of  which  he  represented  his  district  in 
the  State  Legislature,  he  was  appointed  in  the  spring 
of  1839,  by  Governor  D.  R.  Porter,  to  the  position 
of  President-Judge  of  the  Thirteenth  Judicial  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  then  consisting  of  the  Coun- 
ties of  Susquehanna,  Bradford,  Tioga,  Potter  and 
McKean.  The  first  session  of  his  court  was  held  at 
Tioga.  By  an  act  passed  April  13,  1840,  Luzerne 
County  was  attached  to  his  district  and  Susquehan- 
na was  transferred  to  the  Eleventh  District — a pro- 
ceeding which  permitted  Judge  Conyngham  and  an 
associate  on  the  bench  (Judge  Jessup)  to  live  at 
their  respective  places  of  abode,  within  their  dis- 
tricts. Judge  Conyngham’s  commission  expired  in 
1849,  but  in  the  fall  of  1851,  under  the  amended  con- 
stitution, he  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Eleventh  District,  then  composed  of  Luzerne,  Wy- 
oming, Montour  and  Columbia  Counties.  In  1853, 
and  again  in  1856,  changes  were  made  in  the  district, 
which  finally  consisted  of  Luzerne  County  only.  In 
1861  he  was  re-elected  to  office.  Although  holding 
political  opinions  differing  on  many  points  from 
those  promulgated  by  the  National  Administration 
at  the  date  of  the  firing  on  Sumter,  this  act  of  war 
against  the  legal  authority  of  his  country  aroused 
his  patriotism,  and,  immediately  sacrificing  every 


party  feeling,  he  addressed  himself  with  special 
vigor  to  the  preservation  of  the  imperilled  Union. 

He  joined  in  calls  for  public  meetings,  he  ad- 
dressed immense  audiences,  he  headed  subscription 
lists,  he  stimulated  the  lagging,  he  encouraged  en- 
listment, and,  unable  to  go  himself,  he  gave  all  his 
four  sons  to  his  country,  two  of  whom  bled  in  its 
battles,  and  all  of  whom  would  have  died  if  need 
had  been,  in  its  defense.  His  name  and  influence 
were  all-powerful  in  his  judicial  district,  and  few 
men  gave  greater  personal  or  moral  support  to  our 
cause  in  its  hour  or  peril,  than  this  large-hearted  and 
broad-minded  man.”  Thus  did  he  emulate  the  un- 
selfish patriotism  of  his  noble  father.  Judge  Conyn- 
gham resigned  his  position  on  the  bench  in  July, 
1870.  An  Additional  Law  Judge — the  Hon.  E.  L. 
Dana — had  been  provided  for  Luzerne  County,  then 
become  the  third  in  importance  in  the  State,  but, 
notwithstanding  this  great  assistance,  the  legal  bus- 
iness increased  to  such  an  extent,  and  the  duties  of 
Judge  Conyngham’s  office  became  so  onerous,  that 
he  determined  to  resign,  in  order  to  seek  in  private 
life  the  repose  to  which  fifty  years  of  incessant  and 
unwearied  labor  had  richly  entitled  him.  In  laying 
down  the  official  ermine,  which  he  had  worn  un- 
spotted for  almost  thirty  years,  he  said  to  his  fellow 
citizens  : “ Advancing  years  and  some  physical  in- 
firmity, clearly  perceived  by  myself  in  times  of  offi- 
cial labors,  admonishing  me  of  my  inability  to  attend 
to  official  duty  as  I would  desire  to  do,  have  led  me 
to  the  determination  to  deliver  back  to  you,  through 
the  proper  channel,  the  trust  which  in  my  younger 
days  you  committed  to  my  charge.”  At  the  same 
time  he  informed  them  that  he  had  also  determined 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  “ a citizen  of 
old  Luzerne,  a county,”  said  he,  “in  which  I have 
resided  upwards  of  fifty  years,  the  period  of  pro- 
fessional and  judicial  life.”  When  he  resigned  his 
President-Judgeship  the  whole  bar  of  Luzerne  Co., 
as  one  man,  rose  up  to  do  him  honor.  With  a 
unanimity  seldom  before  manifested,  the  legal  pro- 
fession gathered  at  a public  banquet  given  in  his 
honor,  and  subscribed  to  a most  elegant  testimonial 
presented  to  him,  as  the  lasting  evidences  of  their 
personal  and  official  regards.  It  is  not  often  that 
such  a tribute  is  paid  to  a Judge.  It  was  the  first 
instance  of  the  kind  in  Pennsylvania.  In  its  lead- 
ing characteristics  it  will  ever  stand  out  as  a re- 
markable tribute  of  genuine  affection  to  official 
worth.  No  less  than  sixteen  Judges,  from  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  down  through  all 
the  State  Judiciaries,  gave  in  writing  their  deliber- 
ate judgment  of  his  character  as  a Judge.  These 
gentlemen  had  entirely  risen  above  the  rivalries  and 
jealousies  of  their  profession,  and  with  unprejudiced 
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minds  spoke  out  their  true  thoughts.  The  word- 
picture  drawn  was  like  a portrait  painted  by  many 
master  hands,  each  delineating  the  feature  in  which 
it  excelled.  One  speaks  of  him  as  “ the  noble  gen- 
tleman and  eminent  jurist,”  who  has  “long  and  so 
ably  maintained  the  dignity  of  his  office,  and  the 
purity  of  the  ermine;  ” another  as  “a  profound 
lawyer,  a learned  and  upright  Judge ; ” another 
speaks  of  his  “unwearied  and  incessant  labor,  his 
perfect  conscientiousness  and  impartiality,  his 
world-wide  learning  and  unexcelled  ability  ; ” an- 
other says,  “ to  the  solid  attainments  and  sound 
judgment  of  a disciplined  lawyer,  he  united  the 
strong  sense  of  justice  and  the  inflexible  upright- 
ness of  an  impartial  Judge.”  “ By  his  retirement,” 
says  another,  “ the  judiciary  of  the  State  loses  one 
of  its  brightest  ornaments.”  The  force  of  these  re- 
marks lies  in  the  fact  that  they  were  not  posthu- 
mous tributes,  but  were  uttered  while  Judge 
Conyngham  was  living,  and  by  Judges  with  whom 
in  various  relations  he  had  been  associated,  and  who 
knew  and  had  tested  his  value,  by  all  the  legal  stan- 
dards which  could  compute  worth  or  measure  great- 
ness. “ From  the  bench  and  as  a Judge,  he  was,” 
said  Bishop  Stevens  of  Pennsylvania,  “ incessant  in 
teaching  and  moulding  the  public  mind.  In  his 
charges  to  jurors,  in  his  decisions  on  questions  of 
law,  in  his  protecting  the  rights  of  witnesses,  in  his 
strict  upholding  of  all  the  forms  and  processes  of 
law,  in  his  sentences  to  the  condemned,  in  his  main- 
tenance of  the  full  amenities  of  the  bar,  in  the  spot- 
lessness of  his  own  private  as  well  as  public  char- 
acter, he  was  constantly  instructing  the  people, 
educating  them  to  discharge  the  high  duties  and 
responsibilities  which  devolved  upon  them  in  all 
the  phases  and  conditions  of  life.”  A legal  writer 
of  ability  forcibly  said  of  him:  “In  that  intimate 
acquaintance  with  adjudicated  cases  in  which  he 
was  not  surpassed,  if  indeed  he  was  equalled  by  any 
man  in  the  State,  and  in  his  general  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  jurisprudence,  and  his  accurate 
application  of  them  to  the  gigantic  interests  of  the 
community  over  which  he  ruled,  it  is  the  cautious 
phrase  of  criticism,  rather  than  the  unguarded  lan- 
guage of  eulogy,  to  say  that  he  rivalled  and  bore 
rank  amongst  those  great  names  of  the  earlier  Penn- 
sylvania bench  and  bar  of  which  we  are  so  justly 
proud.”  To  his  other  work  Judge  Conyngham 
added  that  of  a leader  of  the  Low  Church  party  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  he  was 
a most  devoted  and  efficient  member.  He  was  for- 
mally united  with  St.  Stephen’s  Church  in  Wilkes- 
Barre,  of  which  he  was  a vestryman  and  a warden, 
and  represented  that  parish  for  nearly  thirty  years 
in  the  Diocesan  Conventions,  first  taking  his  seat  in 


a special  Convention  held  at  Philadelphia,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1826.  He  was  also  a lay  delegate  from  his 
diocese  to  the  General  Convention  for  many  years, 
beginning  in  1850  ; and  in  that  body  served  with 
distinction  on  the  Committee  on  Canons,  to  which 
are  referred  all  propositions  for  changes  in  Ecclesi- 
astical Law.  There  he  met  such  eminent  jurists  as 
Washington  Hunt;  Judge  Chambers  of  Maryland; 
Judge  Curtis,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court ; 
Judge  Otis  of  Illinois,  and  the  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish. 
He  brought  into  that  body  the  same  calm,  delibera- 
tive, impartial  judgment  which  gave  him  reputation 
in  the  civil  courts.  On  the  committee  named  he 
represented  a type  of  opinion  which  was  not  meant 
to  be  in  the  ascendant,  but  he  bore  his  part  so 
ably,  yet  so  dispassionately,  that  he  won  for  measures 
a degree  of  favor  which  a man  of  different  tone 
could  not  have  compelled ; and  modified  obnoxious 
projects  of  law  proposed  by  others  which  he  could 
not  defeat.  In  the  fall  of  1868  he  became  President 
of  the  American  Church  Missionary  Society,  the 
largest  and  most  influential  voluntary  organization 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  with  central 
offices  in  New  York,  from  which  it  directs  the  oper- 
ations of  its  members,  both  clerical  and  lay,  in 
nearly  every  diocese,  and  in  a field  co-extensive  with 
the  domestic  missionary  work  of  that  Church.  Over 
this  great  society  with  its  active  press,  its  National 
work  in  church  building,  its  hundred  or  more  zeal- 
ous missionaries,  Judge  Conyngham  presided  with 
dignity  and  force.  Speaking  of  his  labors  in  this 
connection,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Tyng,  his  friend  for 
forty  years,  said:  “His  presence  has  brought  com- 
manding dignity  to  the  fulfillment  of  his  duties,  his 
eminent  Christian  character  has  added  veneration 
and  respect  to  his  position,  and  his  decided  evangel- 
ical judgments  and  expressions  have  enhanced  the 
confidence  with  which  its  operations  have  been  re- 
garded.” Beautiful  as  was  the  picture  of  his  pub- 
lic character,  that  of  his  domestic  life  was  even 
more  so.  He  married,  in  1824,  Miss  Ruth  Ann  But- 
ler, the  daughter  of  General  Lord  Butler,  and 
granddaughter  of  that  distinguished  Revolutionary 
officer,  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler.  His  family  num- 
bered seven  children,  of  whom  six  grew  to  matur- 
ity. First,  Col.  John  Butler,  U.  S.  A.;  second,  Wil- 
liam Lord;  third,  Thomas;  fourth,  Major  Charles 
Minor,  U.  S.  A.,  1861-5;  fifth,  Mary,  who  married 
Charles  Parrish,  of  Wilkes-Barre ; sixth,  Anna,  who 
married  the  Right  Rev.  William  Bacon  Stevens, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania.  As  pre- 
viously mentioned,  all  four  of  his  sons  served  in  the 
Union  Army  during  the  Civil  War.  JohnB.  Conyn- 
gham, the  eldest  son,  born  in  1827,  entered  the  ser- 
vice in  1861,  and  remained  in  it  until  his  death  at 
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the  age  of  forty-four.  Pie  participated  with  great 
gallantry  and  efficiency  in  the  campaigns  under  Mc- 
Clellan, Terry  and  Sherman,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
Colonel  of  Volunteers.  He  was  appointed  a Cap- 
tain in  the  regular  army  in  1867,  and  was  active  in 
the  campaigns  on  the  Indian  frontier,  winning,  in 
1871,  the  brevets  of  Major  and  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
U.  S.  A.,  for  conspicuous  gallantry  in  the  field.  It 
was  during  these  campaigns  that  his  health  became 
shattered.  All  efforts  for  the  restoration  of  his 
health  failed,  and  he  died  at  Wilkes-Barre,  May  27, 
1871.  It  was  through  affection  for  his  sick  and  suf- 
fering son  that  Judge  Conyngham  met  his  death. 
The  former  was  lying  seriously  ill  at  Fort  Clark, 
Texas,  and  it  became  necessary  for  some  one  of  the 
family  to  go  to  him  to  assist  in  bringing  him  to  his 
father’s  house,  where  it  was  hoped  care  and  nursing 
would  restore  him  to  health.  The  Judge,  accom- 
panied by  his  son  William,  started  on  this  long 
journey,  and  had  progressed  as  far  as  Magnolia, 
Miss.,  when,  during  the  confusion  incident  to  chang- 
ing cars  at  the  moment  of  the  simultaneous  arrival 
of  two  trains,  he  was  thrown  from  the  station  plat- 
form and  severely  injured.  His  sufferings,  although 
intense,  were  borne  with  the  most  remarkable  forti- 
tude for  almost  two  hours,  at  the  expiration  of  which, 
despite  every  attention,  he  died.  His  funeral  at 
Wilkes-Barre  was  most  notable,  and  marked,  in  a 
distinguished  manner,  the  respect  and  affection  in 
which  the  deceased  was  universally  held.  Although 
advanced  in  years  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Judge 
Conyngham  was  still  in  excellent  health,  strong  and 
hearty,  and  gave  promise  of  years  of  usefulness  to 
come.  His  death  caused  a profound  sensation  not 
only  in  the  immediate  section  of  his  activities,  but 
throughout  the  State  and  Nation,  for  he  was  in  all 
respects  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  most  esteemed  and 
worthy  sons. 

1 

CHARLES  DORRANCE. 

COL.  CHARLES  DORRANCE,  President  of  the 
Wyoming  National  Bank  of  Wilkes-Barre,  was 
born  on  the  Dorrance  Homestead,  at  Kingston,  now 
the  borough  of  Dorranceton,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa., 
(where  he  has  ever  since  resided),  January  4,  1805. 
The  Dorrance  family  was  one  of  the  pioneer  fami- 
lies of  the  Wyoming  Valley,  and  through  the  tragic 
death  of  one  its  members,  slain  in  the  bloody  battle 
and  massacre  of  Wyoming,  July  3d  and  4th,  1778, 
is  forever  connected  with  the  Revolutionary  associ- 
ations of  that  beautiful  and  eminently  historic 
locality.  The  founder  of  the  Dorrance  family  in 
America  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Dorrance,  a Scotch 


Presbyterian  clergyman,  who  arrived  in  this  coun- 
try about  the  year  1722.  He  came  to  America  from 
Ireland,  and  brought  with  him  most  satisfactory 
testimonials  as  to  his  character  and  standing,  from 
several  associations  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Born 
in  1685,  he  had  been  graduated  from  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity in  1709,  and  had  been  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Dumbarton,  in  1711.  The  people 
of  Voluntown,  Conn.,  invited  him  to  preach  to  them 
from  December,  1722,  until  the  following  May,  and 
they  were  so  well  pleased  with  his  services  that  they 
extended  to  him  a formal  call,  without  a dissenting 
voice,  and  agreed  to  give  him  “ £60  a year  for  the 
present,  and  £60  in  species  suitable  to  promoting 
his  building  and  settling.”  He  was  regularly  or- 
dained October  23,  1723,  and  permanently  estab- 
lished in  his  charge,  to  which  he  faithfully  minis- 
tered for  forty  years  or  more.  He  died  November 
12,  1775,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety  years.  On 
the  roll  of  his  church  at  Voluntown  appear  the 
names  of  his  two  brothers,  George  and  John,  also 
that  of  John,  jr. , and  of  James  Dorrance.  This 
worthy  clergyman  married,  August  1,  1726,  a young 
lady  named  Elizabeth  Smith,  who  died  September 
10,  1750.  “The  Wyoming  of  bloody  record  was 
mainly  settled  by  emigrants  from  Connecticut,  and 
the  region  known  as  such  constituted  a county 
under  home  jurisdiction  to  which  the  name  West- 
more-land  was  given,  as  describing  its  relation  to 
the  mother  Colony ; as  Connecticut  under  its 
charter  from  King  Charles,  extended  from  Narra- 
gansett  Bay,  on  the  east,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on 
the  west,  this  Wyoming  region,  being  embraced 
within  its  boundaries,  was  then  considered  as  being 
an  integral  part  of  its  territory.  The  first  attempt 
of  the  Connecticut  people  to  establish  a permanent 
settlement  was  made  in  1762,  by  the  holders  of 
what  was  called  shares  in  the  Susquehanna  Land 
Company’s  purchase  from  the  Six  Tribes,  or  Na- 
tions, of  the  Iroquois.”  Nothing  came  of  this 
attempt  “ as,  during  the  following  year,  after  twenty 
of  their  number  had  been  murdered  by  the  savages, 
the  remainder  were  forced  to  abandon  their  rude 
huts  at  the  mouth  of  Mill  Creek,  and  return  to  their 
friends  in  the  East,  baffled  but  not  defeated.”  In 
February,  1769,  “another  advance  detachment  of 
forty  emigrants  from  Connecticut,  representing  the 
Susquehanna  Land  Company,  arrived  in  the  Val- 
ley,” and  after  a bloodless  fight  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vanian claimants  of  the  lands  temporarily  aban- 
doned by  the  first  party,  settled  down  to  a not 
altogether  peaceful  occupation  of  the  lovely  and 
fertile  territory.  Of  this  party,  or  those  closely  fol- 
lowing it,  were  John  and  George  Dorrance,  sons  of 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Dorrance  of  Voluntown.  The 
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first  named,  born  July  12,  1733,  died,  unmarried, 
January  9, 1804.  In  the  celebrated  test  case  for  the 
title  to  lands  at  Wyoming,  between  the  Pennamites 
and  Yankees  (Van  Horne’s  Lessee  vs.  Dorrance),  he 
was  the  defendant.  His  brother  George,  the  grand- 
father of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born 
March  4,  1736.  He  became  a Lieutenant-Colonel  of 
the  Militia  in  Wyoming,  and  was  one  of  the  princi- 
pal officers  under  Colonel  Butler  in  the  operations 
against  the  British  and  their  savage  allies  at  that 
point.  In  the  battle  of  Wyoming,  fought  July  3, 
1778,  he  took  a leading  part,  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  bravery  in  the  face  of  the  enemy’s  fire. 
While  riding  along  the  line,  gallantly  attempting  to 
rally  his  men  in  a fatal  moment  of  confusion  occa- 
sioned by  their  misconception  of  an  order  given  by 
Col.  Denison,  who  was  in  chief  command  on  the 
left  wing,  he  fell,  severely  wounded,  and  was  taken 
prisoner.  The  following  day  he  was  brutally  slain 
by  his  savage  captors.  As  he  was  the  highest  in 
rank  of  the  victims  of  this  terrible  slaughter,  which 
cost  the  colony  of  Connecticut  no  less  than  five 
hundred  lives,  his  name  leads  those  inscribed  upon 
the  obelisk  reared  in  the  Valley,  in  1843,  by  the 
descendents  of  the  slain,  in  commemoration  of  their 
courage  and  patriotism.  Lieutenant-Colonel  George 
Dorrance  was  twice  married.  His  two  children  by 
his  first  wife  were  daughters.  The  three  by  his 
second  wife  were  sons.  Robert,  the  eldest  of  the 
latter,  served  in  the  war  against  the  Indians  under 
Gov.  St.  Clair,  and  was  killed  at  St.  Clair’s  defeat, 
November  4,  1791.  Gershom,  the  youngest,  went 
back  to  the  old  home  in  Connecticut,  where  he 
married  and  had  issue.  The  second  son,  Benjamin, 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  at 
Plainfield,  Conn.,  in  1767.  He  spent  nearly  his 
whole  life  at  Kingston,  and  it  is  recorded  of  him 
that  “he  was  the  most  popular  man  of  his  day,”  in 
that  neighborhood.  He  held  by  election  several 
important  offices,  including  those  of  County  Com- 
missioner, High  Sheriff  of  the  County,  and  Member 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  holding  the  last 
named  position  eleven  terms.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  the  first  President  of  the  Wyoming 
Bank  at  Wilkes-Barre,  which  was  chartered  by  the 
State  in  1829,  and  which  has  earned  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  safest  and  staunchest  financial 
institutions  in  the  country.  Other  offices  and 
honors  would  have  been  thrust  upon  him,  but  he 
declined  them.  He  married  Nancy  Buckingham,  a 
native  of  Windham,  Conn.,  who  bore  him  three 
children:  John,  Charles  and  George.  The  following 
obituary  notice  appeared  in  the  United  States  Ga- 
zette of  Philadelphia,  under  date  of  September  6, 
1837: 


“ Col.  Benjamin  Dorrance  is  no  more,  The  place 
on  earth  that  once  knew  him  shall  know  him  no 
more  forever.  On  Thursday,  August  24th,  while 
conversing  cheerfully  at  his  own  house  with  a mem- 
ber of  his  family,  he  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic- 
fit  ; he  fell,  and  in  a few  moments  the  vital  spark 
was  extinct.  There  are  few  indeed  whose  depar- 
ture could  have  occasioned  so  deep  a void,  so  wide 
a chasm  in  society.  Universally  known,  every- 
where respected  and  beloved,  not  by  his  relations 
alone,  but  by  a numerous  circle  of  friends,  the 
bereavement  is  deeply  felt.  Yet  why  should  sor- 
row prevail  ? Who  in  life  has  been  more  success- 
ful ? Who  more  useful  in  his  day  and  generation  ? 
How  few,  with  his  fine  health,  live  to  so  great  an 
age  ? Col.  Dorrance  was  about  seventy  years  old. 
He  was  born  in  Plainfield,  State  of  Connecticut,  in 
1767,  and  came  to  Wyoming  when  quite  a lad  with 
his  father’s  family.  In  the  Indian  battle  his  father, 
Lieut.-Col.  George  Dorrance,  who  was  third  in 
command,  standing  next  to  Butler  and  Dennison, 
was  slain.  The  day  after,  when  Forty  Fort  was 
surrendered,  the  object  of  this  notice  was  in  the 
fortification,  and  used  to  describe  with  graphic 
clearness  the  entry  of  the  British  at  one  gate  and  of 
the  Indians  at  the  other.  But  this  belongs  rather 
to  his  biography  than  to  an  obituary  paragraph. 
Col.  Benjamin  Dorrance  was  a man  of  sterling  good 
sense,  remarkably  pleasing  in  his  manners,  emi- 
nently hospitable,  liberal  and  benevolent.  The 
offices  of  Sheriff,  Commissioner,  and  Member  of 
Assembly,  as  often  as  he  would  accept  a seat,  show 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  fellow- 
citizens.  No  man  enjoyed  society  and  the  good 
things  of  this  life  with  a higher  relish  than  Col. 
Dorrance,  yet  using  them  as  subservient,  and  never 
allowing  pleasure  to  mislead  from  the  moral  path, 
or  to  interfere  with  health  or  business.  If  asked 
who,  for  the  last  half  century,  has  been  the  happi- 
est man  in  the  county,  the  county,  I think,  would 
say  Col.  Dorrance.  Yet  was  he  careful,  active, 
intelligent  and  shrewd  in  business,  a strict  econo- 
mist, and  was  abundantly  blessed  with  this  world’s 
goods.  In  fine,  Col.  Dorrance  was  an  extraordinary 
man,  mingling  in  his  character  the  pleasant  and  the 
useful,  liberal  expenditures  with  fair  and  steady 
acquisition,  sweetening  labor  with  enjoyment,  and 
heightening  pleasure  by  a prompt  and  energetic 
devotion  to  business,  and  throughout  life  popular 
without  envy,  without  an  enemy  and  never  yielding 
his  independence  or  integrity.  Honor  and  affection 
to  his  memory.  His  funeral  took  place  on  Satur- 
day the  26th  inst.  A sermon  suited  to  the  solemn 
occasion  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Snowden. 
The  remains  were  attended  to  their  last  resting 
place  by  a very  large  concourse  of  friends.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  the  largest  funeral  procession  ever 
seen  in  the  Valley.” 

Of  the  children  of  Col.  Benjamin  Dorrance, 
George  died  in  his  childhood,  John,  the  eldest,  born 
in  1800,  became  a Presbyterian  minister,  and  after 
good  work  in  other  fields  of  labor,  was  called  to  the 
charge  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  succeeding  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray, 
in  August,  1833.  He  married  Penelope  Mercer  of 
New  Orleans,  by  whom  he  had  eight  children,  only 
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two  of  whom  (daughters)  survive.  A man  of  much 
more  than  ordinary  attainments,  he  was  very  suc- 
cessful in  his  ministry,  the  duties  of  which  he  dis- 
charged until  his  death  in  18G1.  His  scholarship 
and  ability  were  recognized  by  Princeton  College, 
which  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity.  Charles  Dorrance,  the  second  son,  and 
subject  of  this  sketch,  first  saw  the  light  of  day  on 
the  homestead  farm  which  has  been  in  his  family 
since  the  troublous  times  of  the  pioueer  days  of 
Wyoming  Valley,  and  which,  by  frequent  additions, 
has  come  to  be  one  of  the  most  extensive,  tasteful 
and  valuable  in  Kingston.  Although  brought  up 
on  a farm,  he  received  a liberal  education,  which 
amply  equipped  him  for  the  active  business  life 
which  he  chose  to  pursue  in  conjunction  with  his 
occupation  as  a farmer.  In  agriculture  he  has 
achieved  distinguished  success,  and  has  made  his 
farm  the  model  farm  of  the  whole  Wyoming  Valley. 
He  is  an  admirer  of  fancy  stock  and  early  intro- 
duced on  his  farm  a choice  breed  of  short  horn 
cattle,  which  he  has  taken  great  pains  to  maintain 
in  its  original  purity.  His  herd  has  been  drawn 
upon  very  largely  in  the  neighboring  country,  and 
with  the  extending  of  the  strain  a marked  improve- 
ment in  the  stock  is  plainly  discernible.  Moved  by 
the  historic  associations  of  the  beautiful  valley  in 
which  his  life  has  been  spent,  and  yielding  no  doubt 
to  the  martial  instinct  which  he  must  inherit,  he 
early  joined  the  militia  of  the  State,  and  from  the 
rank  of  Captain  has  progressed  through  the  various 
grades  to  that  of  Colonel,  which  title  he  has  held 
over  forty  years.  In  1858,  upon  the  organization 
of  the  Luzerne  County  Agricultural  Society,  he  was 
the  unanimous  choice  of  its  members  for  the  office 
of  President,  and  for  ten  years  he  lent  the  weight  of 
his  influence  in  that  position  to  the  work  of  build- 
ing up  and  strengthening  the  society’s  prosperity, 
and  broadening  its  scope  and  usefulness.  “He 
was,  in  conjunction  with  A.  C.  Laning,  appointed 
by  the  late  Judge  Conyngham,  as  his  last  official 
act,  a Commissioner  of  the  Luzerne  County  Prison, 
which  position  he  held  by  successive  yearly  ap- 
pointments until  it  was  disposed  of  as  a reward  for 
political  services.”  During  the  entire  period  of  his 
connection  with  this  Board  he  was  its  President, 
and  by  his  dignified  management  of  its  deliberations 
maintained  perfect  harmony  and  greatly  increased 
its  power  of  usefulness.  In  the  world  of  finance 
Col.  Dorrance  is  no  unknown  figure.  For  fifty 
years  a member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Wyoming  Bank  of  Wilkes-Barre,  which  was  nation- 
alized in  1865,  he  served  as  Vice-President  for  ten 
years,  and  in  1878  became  its  President,  and  has 


since  worthily  and  ably  filled  this  responsible  posi- 
tion, wearing  with  dignity  the  mantle  which,  after 
the  lapse  of  fifty  years,  descends  to  him  from  his 
honored  father,  one  of  the  chief  founders  and  first 
President  of  the  institution.  In  the  patriotic  move- 
ment which  culminated,  in  1843,  in  the  erection  of 
a suitable  monument  to  commemorate  the  battle  and 
massacre  of  Wyoming,  Col.  Dorrance  took  a leading 
part  and  evinced  a patriotic  enthusiasm  which  went 
far  towards  making  the  project  successful.  Upon 
the  organization  of  the  Wyoming  Commemorative 
Association  he  was  the  unanimous  choice  of  its 
members  for  the  office  of  President,  and  in  that 
official  capacity  had  the  honor  of  welcoming  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  Cabinet  to  the 
celebration.  As  the  head  of  this  Association  Col. 
Dorrance  devoted  himself  with  zeal  and  assiduity 
to  the  project  in  hand,  and  aided  it  with  generous 
contributions  of  money.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
assert  that  to  his  patriotic  example  and  brave  words 
the  project  was  largely  indebted  for  its  success. 
During  the  ceremonies  attending  the  One  Hundredth 
Year  Commemoration  of  the  Battle  and  Massacre  of 
Wyoming,  his  hospitality  was  lavishly  extended  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  occasion,  which,  from 
its  own  historic  character,  and  from  the  official  sta- 
tion and  large  number  of  those  who  participated, 
was  one  of  National  importance.  An  enumeration, 
specifically,  of  all  the  positions  of  honor  and  trust 
to  which  Colonel  Dorrance  has  been  called,  and 
which  he  has  filled  with  high  acceptability,  cannot 
be  attempted  in  a mere  biographical  sketch.  It 
must  suffice  to  say  that  whatever  he  has  undertaken 
he  has  done  well,  and  not  only  well  but  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  his 
manhood  and  his  honor.  Faithful  and  honest  in 
every  trust,  he  has  earned  a reputation  which  is  un- 
assailable, and,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  four 
score  years,  he  stands  before  the  world  with  the 
unsullied  record  of  an  honest  man.  In  the  social 
life  of  the  community  he  is  noted  for  his  geniality 
and  kindness  of  heart.  His  tender  sympathies  go 
out  to  every  worthy  object  and  deed.  His  home  is 
one  in  which  taste  and  the  highest  refinements  have 
a permanent  abode,  and  the  large  and  generous  hos- 
pitality, for  which  its  owner  and  his  family  are  noted, 
is  dispensed  with  a grace  and  dignity  befitting  the 
surroundings,  and  always  tempered  with  sincerity. 
Farming  is  the  labor  in  which  Colonel  Dorrance 
takes  most  delight,  but  he  is  earnestly  concerned  in 
all  affairs  of  public  importance,  whether  affecting 
the  State  or  Nation,  or  the  locality  in  which  he 
resides,  and  his  views  are  held  in  the  highest 
esteem. 
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CORNELIUS  EARLE. 

REY.  CORNELIUS  EARLE,  D.D.,  a prominent 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  the  first,  and,  up  to  this  date, 
more  than  thirty-six  years,  the  only  settled  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Catasauqua,  was 
born  in  New  York  city,  July  11,  1823.  His  ances- 
try on  both  sides  is  clearly  traced  to  very  ancient 
times.  The  Earles  are  descended  from  John  de 
Erlegli,  temp.  1132,  whose  crest,  a wounded  lion, 
with  the  motto — Vnlneratus  non  victus, — is  still  pre- 
served in  the  family.  Edward  Earle,  the  founder 
of  the  American  branch  of  the  family  and  one  of 
the  descendants  of  this  ancestor,  came  to  America 
from  England  about  1671-3.  He  was  undoubtedly 
a man  of  substance  and  position,  as  appears  from 
the  official  records  of  the  Province  of  New  Jersey, 
where  he  is  first  mentioned,  in  colonial  documents, 
as  the  purchaser  of  the  Island  of  Seacaucus  (in  the 
Indian  tongue  Ci-ka-kus)  for  “the  sum  of  two 
thousand  Dutch  dollars,  together  with  the  stock 
thereon  and  a number  of  negro  and  Christian  ser- 
vants.” This  island  contained  about  three  thou- 
sand acres.  In  the  history  of  those  days  it  is  de- 
scribed as  “ the  bravest  plantation  in  the  Province.” 
The  oldest  house  upon  the  island  at  the  present 
time  contains  a stone  tablet  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion, “EDWARD  EARLE,  1678.”  From  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  tablet  antiquarians  believe  that 
it  has  been,  taken  from  a house  built  prior  to  the  one 
in  which  it  is  found.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  the  fifth  of  the  seven  children  (four  sons  and 
three  daughters)  of  Cornelius  Earle,  of  New  York 
city ; and  the  great-great-great-grandson  of  Edward 
Earle  mentioned  above.  His  mother,  whose  maid- 
en name  was  Maria  Lent,  was  the  great-great-grand- 
daughter of  Baron  Resolved  Waldron,  who  came  to 
New  Amsterdam  (now  New  York)  in  the  year  1647, 
in  the  suite  of  Governor  Peter  Stuyvesant,  whose 
Private  Secretary  he  was  for  a period  of  sixteen 
years.  The  family  records  of  the  Waldrons,  like 
that  of  the  Earles,  run  back  to  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century,  when  under  date  1120,  the 
Dutch  Government  ennobled  Rudolph  Waldron, 
then  the  head  of  the  family,  by  letters  patent  creat- 
ing him  Baron;  and,  under  date  1156,  the  same  title 
was  conferred  upon  his  son  Richard,  by  the  English 
government.  The  Waldron  crest  is  a tiger  rampant, 
and  the  motto — Nec  beneficii  immemor , nec  injv/riae. 
One  of  the  most  ancient  landmarks  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  up  to  1870,  was  the  Waldron  mansion, 
built  in  1660,  by  Baron  Waldron.  Its  site  was  on 
the  shore  of  the  East  River  near  the  foot  of  Eighty- 
sixth  street.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  pursued  his 
early  education  under  the  most  happy  auspices. 


He  was  prepared  for  college  at  the  University 
Grammar  School  in  his  native  city,  of  which  the 
Rev.  Cyrus  Mason,  D.D.,  was  then  the  Rector.  In 
1841  he  entered  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  of  which  Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen, 
LL.D.,was  at  this  time  Chancellor,  and  was  grad- 
uated there  as  an"  honor  man,”  in  the  class  of  1845, 
delivering  on  the  occasion  “the  Philosophical  Ora- 
tion.” In  the  fall  of  1845  he  began  his  studies  for 
the  ministry  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York  city,  and  three  years  later  was  licensed 
to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Third  Presbytery  of  the 
same  city.  On  December  7,  1848,  he  was  duly  in- 
stalled as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Unionville,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  his  charge — a very 
modest  one — including  Kennett  Square,  then  a mis- 
sion station  attached  to  it.  On  October  1,  1852,  he 
resigned  this  pastorate  and  removed  to  Catasauqua, 
Pa.,  where,  on  the  14th  of  the  same  month,  he  en- 
tered upon  his  duties  as  “pastor  elect.”  In  May, 
1853,  he  was  duly  installed  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  of  Catasauqua,  the  congregation  of  which 
then  worshipped  in  a little  frame  edifice.  Under 
Rev.  Mr.  Earle’s  ministrations  the  church  increased 
in  numbers,  and  a larger  structure  becoming  a ne- 
cessity, the  corner  stone  of  a new  house  of  worship 
was  laid  September  23, 1854,  at  the  corner  of  Second 
and  Pine  streets.  This  building  was  ready  for  oc- 
cupation in  the  spring  of  1856,  and  was  formally 
dedicated  May  11  of  that  year.  In  the  summer  of 
1887  it  was  the  second  time  enlarged  and  improved, 
and  now  ranks  with  the  most  commodious  and 
beautiful  religious  edifices  in  the  Commonwealth. 
Rev.  Mr.  Earle’s  ministry  has  been  marked  by  many 
important  services  to  the  cause  of  religion.  He  or- 
ganized the  “Presbyterian  Church  of  Hokendau- 
qua,”  the  congregation  of  which  consisted  at  the 
beginning  of  seven  members  of  the  Catasauqua 
Church  who  had  removed  to  Hokendauqua,  after 
the  founding  there  of  the  Thomas  Iron  Works.  He 
ministered  to  this  little  Christian  flock  for  twelve 
years.  Through  his  labors  and  influence  the  build- 
ing now  owned  there  by  the  Presbyterian  Church 
was  erected  and  a site  for  a parsonage  secured.  Al- 
though this  work  drew  heavily  upon  his  time  and 
strength,  he  did  not  relinquish  it  until  it  was  an  as- 
sured success  in  every  particular  and  had  been 
placed  upon  a firm  foundation.  His  next  efforts 
were  in  connection  with  the  founding  of  a church  at 
Lockridge  or  Alburtis — seventeen  miles  from  Cat- 
asauqua, —where  the  building  of  a furnace  had  de- 
veloped a small  town.  Here  he  began  services  on 
Wednesday  evening,  in  an  old  schoolhouse  which 
was  suitably  fitted  up  for  the  purpose.  Later  on  he 
secured  the  co-operation  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Little,  and 
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they  preached  on  alternate  Sundays,  reaching  the 
place  from  Catasauqua  by  means  of  a small  locomo- 
tive which  was  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the 
Thomas  Iron  Company.  This  arrangement  contin- 
ued for  a year  or  more,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  services  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walker,  of  Allentown, 
were  engaged.  Before  Rev.  Mr.  Earle  retired  from 
his  conection  with  the  project  he  had  been  success- 
ful in  obtaining  from  the  Thomas  Iron  Company  a 
grant  of  land  for  church  and  cemetery  purposes, 
and  also  a liberal  contribution  of  money  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  work.  His  next  labors  were  in 
connection  with  the  founding  of  the  “Ferndale 
Presbyterian  Church.”  Beginning  religious  services 
in  a small  barn  fitted  up  as  a church  at  Ferndale — 
Fullerton — he  soon  drew  around  him  a congregation 
of  ardent  Christians;  and,  on  October  14,  1871,  the 
nineteenth  anniversary  of  his  settling  in  Catasau- 
qua, he  organized  the  church  under  the  above  name. 
A long  and  severe  illness  broke  off  his  connection 
with  this  church,  from  the  care  of  which  he  was, 
upon  his  recovery,  relieved  at  his  own  request  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Lehigh.  Several  years  later  a few 
members  of  his  congregation  at  Catasauqua  re- 
moved to  Bethlehem.  His  interest  in  them  contin- 
ued, and  finding  that  there  were  a sufficient  number 
of  Presbyterians  residing  at  the  latter  place  to  jus- 
tify the  step,  he  brought  his  influence  to  bear  upon 
them  with  such  excellent  results  that  “The  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Bethlehem  ” was  duly  or- 
ganized in  November,  1875.  For  some  months  Rev. 
Mr.  Earle  served  this  congregation  without  salary 
as  a volunteer  pastor,  withdrawing  only  when  the 
present  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moore,  was  ready  to 
assume  charge.  Rev.  Mr.  Earle  was  generously 
sustained  in  his  own  pastorate,  and,  so  far  as  in- 
come was  concerned  was  totally  independent  of 
these  outside  congregations.  His  interest  in  them 
was  based  solely  upon  a desire  to  promote  the  great- 
er honor  and  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls, 
and  was  continued  in  each  case  until  the  new  church 
was  placed  upon  a self-sustaining  basis.  The  cause 
of  religion  was  ever  dear  to  his  heart,  and  the  devo- 
tion of  nearly  all  his  leisure  time  to  this  outside  mis- 
sion work  was  the  best  proof  of  the  fact.  But  in 
other  directions  he  was  not  idle.  In  order  that 
the  “ First  Church  ” in  Catasauqua  might  be  lighted 
by  gas  he  brought  about  the  organization  of  the 
Catasauqua  Gas  Company,  before  unthought  of. 
The  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  found  him  a zealous 
and  devoted  adherent  of  the  National  Government. 
With  Col.  M.  H.  Horn  he  called  the  first  public 
meeting  at  Catasauqua — in  High  School  Hall — and 
made  the  first  speech  and  the  first  call  for  volun- 
teers on  that  occasion.  “The  bugle-call  thus 


sounded,  the  First  Church  and  its  pastor  stood  to- 
gether during  all  the  weary  struggle,  and  again  and 
again  the  old  church  bell  rang  out  the  peal  of  victo- 
ry, or  summoned  the  friends  of  the  Union  to  fresh 
efforts  in  its  defence  until  peace  came.”  Immedi- 
ately after  this  event,  July  4,  1865,  Rev.  Mr.  Earle 
promptly  carried  out  a suggestion  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Thomas,  by  organizing  the  Soldiers’  Monument  As- 
sociation in  Catasaxiqua;  was  one  of  its  moving 
spirits,  and  served  throughout  as  its  Secretary. 
He  drew  up  the  Constitution  and  by-laws,  named 
its  members,  arranged  the  inscriptions  and  singu- 
larly appropriate  texts  on  the  four  sides  of  the  mon- 
ument ; also  the  order  of  exercises  on  the  day  of 
dedication,  and  delivered  the  historical  address, 
Major  A.  R.  Calhoun  being  the  orator  of  the  day. 
This  monument  is  very  beautiful  and  one  of  the 
first  erected  in  the  State  to  the  memory  of  the 
heroes  of  the  War  for  the  Union.  That  neither  his 
name  nor  that  of  any  civilian  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee appears  anywhere  upon  the  monument  is  due 
to  his  decision  that  “no  man’s  name  should  be  in- 
scribed on  the  monument  unless  he  had  been  sworn 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  had  been 
under  the  enemy’s  fire.”  For  a period  of  seven  or 
eight  years  he  was  Chaplain  of  the  Fourth  Regiment, 
National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania,  obtaining  his  com- 
mission from  Gov.  Hoyt,  and  resigning  it  under 
Gov.  Pattison.  On  November  7,  1887,  Rev.  Mr. 
Earle’s  scholarship  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
religion  was  appropriately  honored  by  Lafayette 
College  of  Easton,  Pa.,  which  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  The  foregoing 
meagre  details  serve  to  give  only  a glimpse  of  the 
active  and  beneficent  life  of  Dr.  Earle.  His  pastor- 
ate of  thirty-six  years’  duration,  covering  several 
crises  of  the  most  momentous  kind,  both  labor  and 
political,  including  the  Civil  War,  has  been  as  hap- 
py and  harmonious  as  it  has  been  long.  It  has  been 
marked  by  a number  of  successful  revivals  which 
have  resulted  in  permanently  augmenting  the  fold 
and  have  been  prolific  in  good,  material  as  well  as 
spiritual,  to  the  community.  The  church  itself  is 
composed  of  five  or  six  different  nationalities,  and 
members  from  as  many  denominations,  now  happily 
blended  in  one.  During  all  the  years  of  its  exist- 
ence the  rich  and  poor,  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployed, have  sat  side  by  side  within  its  sacred  pre- 
cincts and  have  peacefully  worshiped  together. 
From  the  official  records  of  the  denomination  it  ap- 
pears that  “in  the  numbers  added  to  its  member- 
ship, and  in  the  amount  of  money  contributed  for 
home  support  and  to  the  benevolent  causes  of  the 
denomination,  the  First  Church  is  behind  few  and 
in  advance  of  many  sister  churches,  if  judged  by  its 
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numbers  and  abilities.”  The  prosperity  of  the 
church  is  equally  noteworthy.  Its  property,  con- 
sisting of  church,  chapel  and  manse,  is  valuable, 
beautiful,  and  finely  situated.  The  buildings  them- 
selves are  monuments  of  the  zeal,  foresight,  taste, 
and  executive  ability  of  Dr.  Earle,  and  of  the  noble 
generosity  of  his  devoted  parishioners.  In  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Lehigh  no  clergyman  is  held  in  greater 
respect  and  esteem  than  Dr.  Earle.  He  has  been  its 
Treasurer  since  its  formation  in  1870  and  since  1880 
has  also  been  President  of  its  Board  of  Trustees. 
In  personal  characteristics  Dr.  Earle  strongly  bears 
out  the  motto  of  his  family.  He  is  never  dismayed 
by  obstacles  nor  cast  down  by  reverses.  His  stead- 
fastness of  purpose  invariably  leads  him  to  victory. 
All  who  come  within  the  sphere  of  his  Christian 
ministrations  have  for  him  only  the  warmest  feel- 
ings of  respect  and  love.  By  the  laity  he  is  regard- 
ed as  a citizen  of  the  highest  worth — strong  in  pat- 
riotic love  for  his  country,  a fearless  and  energetic 
supporter  of  law  and  order,  and  a sincere  and  de- 
voted laborer  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
In  his  student  days  he  won  the  cordial  friendship 
of  his  tutors  and  professors  by  his  sterling  merits, 
even  then  noticeable  in  a striking  degree ; and  in 
later  life  he  commands  the  regard  and  appreciation 
of  a wide  and  increasing  circle  of  those  with  whom 
his  work  brings  him  in  contact.  Dr.  Earle  married 
his  first  wife,  Miss  Maria  Louisa  Lent,  daughter  of 
John  A.  and  Catherine  Van  Buren  Lent,  of  New 
York  city,  November  12,  1849.  Two  children  were 
born  to  this  marriage, — Alletta  M.  Earle  and  Ed- 
ward Mortimer  Earle.  The  first  named  died  in  her 
twenty-first  year.  The  last,  born  in  Catasauqua, 
Pa.,  is  now  in  business  in  Allentown,  Pa.,  as  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Earle  & Graffin.  Mrs.  Earle 
died  in  Catasauqua,  December  18,  1856.  She  was  a 
woman  of  the  highest  Cliristian_character,  amiable, 
educated  and  refined ; and  her  death  was  sincerely 
mourned.  Dr.  Earle  married  his  second  wife,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Fullager,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary 
Langley  Fullager,  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  April  26, 
1860.  This  greatly  beloved  and  deeply  lamented 
lady  died  at  Catasauqua,  April  29,  1872.  The  Doc- 
tor’s home  life  is  now  in  the  hands  of  his  sister — 
Mrs.  Cynthia  M.  Brinckerhoff,  widow  of  the  late 
John  Brinkckerhoff,  M.D.,  of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
This  most  estimable  Christian  lady  is  a worthy  co- 
adjutor of  her  zealous  and  energetic  brother  in  every 
good  and  noble  work  in  which  he  is  engaged ; and 
justly  shares  in  the  esteem  and  love  in  which  he  is 
held.  Dr.  Earle  has  one  brother  living : Justus  D. 
Earle,  of  Philadelphia,  and  one  sister,  Mrs.  M. 
Lindsley,  wife  of  Rev.  Charles  E.  Lindsley,  D.D., 
of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


JOSHUA  HUNT. 

JOSHUA  HUNT,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
born  in  Downington,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  on  May 
14,  1820,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Catasauqua,  July 
18,  1886.  He  was  one  of  three  children  of  Thomas 
and  Rachel  Evans  Hunt.  Thomas  Hunt  was  born 
in  the  Hunt  mansion,  Downington,  December  9, 
1791,  and  died  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  October  5, 1858. 
Rachel  Evans  Hunt,  his  wife,  was  born  in  Lancas- 
ter County,  Pa.,  December  25,  1790,  and  died  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1823.  Joshua  was  sent  to  the  Quaker 
Boarding  School  at  West-town,  Chester  County,  at 
an  early  age,  where  he  finished  his  studies,  leaving 
there  when  but  sixteen  years  of  age  to  take  charge  of 
a rolling  mill  owned  by  his  father,  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
After  managing  the  business  for  six  years,  acquir- 
ing while  there  a thorough  knowledge  of  it,  he,  in 
the  year  1842,  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  the  same  business  for  a time,  removing 
thence  to  Catasauqua,  a town  which  had  been  start- 
ed but  four  years  previous — 1839.  Some  details  of 
his  business  calling  him  to  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  he 
went  there,  returning  the  same  year  to  Catasauqua, 
where  he  remained,  and  was  identified  with  the 
building  of  the  place ; holding  prominent  offices  in 
nearly  all  the  business  enterprises  of  that  community. 
He  was  President  of  the  Catasauqua  & Folgelsville 
Railroad  Company ; President  of  the  Catasauqua 
Gas  Company ; also  of  the  Fire  Brick  Works ; Pres- 
ident of  the  Bryden  Forged  Horse  Shoe  Co.  (Lim- 
ited), and  a director  in  the  Catasauqua  Water  Board 
for  a number  of  years.  He  was  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  the  extensive  Crane  Iron  Works,  for  al- 
most a quarter  of  a century,  and  General  Manager 
thereafter  until  his  resignation,  January  1,  1882. 
He  married  in  1844,  Gwenllian,  a daughter  of  David 
Thomas,  who  came  to  Catasauqua,  from  Ynesced- 
win,  Brecknockshire,  Wales,  and  was  known  as  the 
founder  of  Catasauqua.  Of  this  union  eleven  chil- 
dren were  born,  viz.:  Thomas,  Samuel,  John,  Eliz- 
abeth (now  Mrs.  Hepbourn),  David,  Joshua,  Roger, 
William,  George  Evans,  Joseph  and  Gwenllian;  of 
whom  five  are  now  living,  viz.:  Elizabeth,  David, 
Joshua,  Roger  and  Gwenllian.  Joshua  Hunt  was 
a Republican,  and  though  taking  no  prominent 
part  in  political  affairs  himself,  could  claim  a line  of 
ancestry  who  were  prominent  and  active  in  the 
affairs  of  his  party.  He  was  a nephew  of  Joshua 
Hunt,  a native  of  East  Cain,  Chester  County,  Pa., 
who  in  the  years  1818,  1820,  1823  and  1825,  was 
elected  a member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  a member  of  the  State  Senate, 
in  1826,  in  which  he  served  four  years.  He  was  a 
I great-nephew  of  Roger  Hunt,  who  during  the 
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French  and  Indian  War  was  a commissary  in  the 
service  of  George  III.,  and  whose  account  books  of 
that  service  are  still  in  the  possession  of  a son  of 
Joshua  Hunt,  at  Catasauqua.  Roger  Hunt’s  wife 
was  an  Aston,  and  from  them  he  came  into  posses- 
sion of  a tract  of  land  in  the  borough  of  Downing- 
ton,  comprising  an  area  of  five  hundred  acres,  and 
known  as  Aston  Terrace.  The  family  mansion, 
built  in  1727,  is  still  in  fine  preservation  and  known 
as  the  Hunt  Mansion.  One  who  knew  Mr.  Hunt 
long  and  intimately  speaks  of  his  character  and 
habits  as  follows : 

“Mr.  Hunt  had  marked  characteristics,  physical, 
mental  and  moral.  About  six  feet  in  height,  deep 
chested  and  broad  shouldered,  he  gave  promise  of  a 
long  life.  His  death  at  sixty-six  was  a sad  surprise 
to  his  many  friends.  He  was  a man  of  much  men- 
tal force.  He  endeavored  to  look  into  and  all 
around  a matter  presented  to  him  for  consideration, 
and  whether  right  or  wrong  in  the  conclusion 
reached,  he  meant  to  be  right.  He  was  a man  of  few 
words,  and  if  called  upon  to  ‘ make  a few  remarks  ’ 
they  were  sure  to  be  few  indeed,  yet  much  to  the 
point.  He  was  sometimes  somewhat  curt  and  ab- 
rupt, yet  of  a kindly  heart  and  never  intentionally 
unjust.  He  was  sparing  in  his  expressions  of  per- 
sonal regard  for  any  one,  yet  he  came  promptly  to 
the  front  in  time  of  need,  .and  most  readily  extend- 
ed sympathy  and  aid  when  they  were  most  required. 
He  was  more  a man  of  deeds  than  words.  As  ‘ a 
man  of  affairs’  he  was  capable  of  having  many 
things  under  way  at  the  same  time,  without  neg- 
lecting any  one  of  them.  He  was  not  always  suc- 
cessful, but  his  failures  did  not  weaken  confidence 
in  his  general  ability,  His  veracity  and  integrity 
were  unquestioned.  Being  of  Quaker  descent  he 
retained  many  of  his  Quaker  instincts  and  traits  of 
character  long  after  he  had  left  that  peaceful  fold. 
He  was  very  averse  to  bickering  and  strife,  and 
when  the  signs  in  any  local  sky  were  stormy,  he  re- 
mained silent  or  left  the  scene.  He  was  careful  in 
expressing  sympathy  with  either  side,  and,  if  he 
had  any,  showed  it  more  by  manner  than  by  words. 
His  hospitality  was  generous  and  he  was  never 
more  happy  than  when  to  his  own  family  of  nine 
sons  and  two  daughters  there  were  added  chosen 
friends.  When  one  by  one  ‘ the  olive  branches 
about  his  table  ’ were  cut  down,  he  still  welcomed 
those  who  had  his  confidence  and  regard.  He  was 
liberal  in  contributing  of  his  substance  to  worthy 
objects,  and  he  especially  held  dear  the  church 
(the  First  Presbyterian  of  Catasauqua)  where  he 
worshiped,  and  the  pastor  whom  he  first  secured  to 
preside  over  it,  and  whose  instructions  he  listened 
to  for  more  than  thirty-four  years.  He  was  closely 
identified  with  all  church  movements  and  improve- 
ments, and  was  the  architect  who  drew  the  working 
plans  of  church  and  chapel  and  superintended  their 
construction.  He  long  held  the  office  of  a trustee,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  been  an  Elder  in  that 
church  and  Superintendent  of  its  Sabbath-school  for 
forty  years.  He  was  a model  of  promptness  and  punc- 
tuality— and  especially  so  in  attendance  on  the  set 
religious  services — very  rarely,  during  all  those 
forty  years,  was  he  absent  from  his  place  on  the 
Sabbath  or  at  the  mid-week  service,  despite  the  de- 


mands of  business;  and  rarely,  if  ever,  one  minute 
after  the  appointed  time.  He  died  greatly  lamented 
by  those  who  knew  his  sterling  worth.” 


HOWARD  J.  REEDER. 

HON.  HOWARD  JAMES  REEDER,  of  Easton,  a 
leading  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  bar,  and  Judge 
of  the  several  Courts  of  the  Third  Judicial  District 
of  Pa.,  is  the  son  of  ex-Govemor  Andrew  H.  Reeder, 
of  Kansas,  and  was  born  at  Easton,  Pa.,  December 
11,  1843.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  educa- 
tion at  a school  in  Lawrenceville,  N.  J. , upon  leav- 
ing which  he  attended  the  Edge  Hill  Academy  at 
Princeton,  in  the  same  State,  where  he  was  prepared 
for  college.  He  entered  Princeton  College  in  the 
class  of  ’63.  The  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  found 
him  immersed  in  study,  but  as  the  struggle  pro- 
gressed and  the  need  for  men  became  urgent,  he 
patriotically  abandoned  his  books  to  take  up  arms 
under  the  flag  of  his  country.  He  entered  the  ser- 
vice as  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  First  Regiment  U. 
S.  Infantry,  (regular  army)  and  served  with  it  on 
the  coast  of  Florida  and  at  “ Island  No.  10.”  Dur- 
ing the  campaign  in  south-west  Missouri  he  was 
taken  seriously  ill.  In  consequence  he  resigned  his 
commission  and  returned  to  Easton  in  July,  1862. 
Upon  his  recovery  he  returned  to  his  studies  at 
Princeton.  In  the  fall  of  1862,  when  Lee  invaded 
Pennsylvania,  the  young  student  again  left  college, 
returned  to  Easton  and  re-entered  the  service  as 
Adjutant  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-third  Regi- 
ment, Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  In  January,  1863, 
he  was  promoted  to  a Captaincy  in  the  same  regi- 
ment, and  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  with  that 
rank  in  July,  1863,  after  the  bloody  repulse  of  the 
Confederates.  He  participated  in  both  the  Chan- 
cellorsville  and  Gettysburg  battles.  In  the  fall  of 
1863  he  began  the  study  of  law  with  Judge  Green 
of  Easton,  and  finished  his  preparation  for  the  bar 
at  the  Harvard  Law  School.  In  January,  1867,  he 
was  admitted  to  practice  ; and  from  that  date  until 
1881  was  busily  engaged  in  professional  work  at 
Easton.  In  May  of  the  latter  year  Governor  Hoyt, 
of  Pennsylvania,  appointed  him  Judge  of  the  Third 
Judicial  District,  to  fill  a position  newly  created  by 
an  act  of  Legislature.  After  the  term  expired  he 
resumed  the  practice  of  law,  but  in  the  fall  of  1884 
was  elected  to  the  bench  for  the  full  term  of  ten 
years.  The  people’s  appreciation  of  his  fitness  for 
the  position  was  conclusively  shown  by  the  fact  that, 
although  he  was  a Republican  and  ran  in  a district 
which  gave  Mr.  Cleveland  thirty-two  hundred  ma- 
jority for  the  Presidency,  he  was  elected  by  a ma- 
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jority  of  eleven  hundred.  Judge  Reeder’s  law  prac- 
tice was  most  extensive  and  absorbing,  and  was 
mainly  in  the  higher  State  Courts  and  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  He  was  Attorney 
for  some  of  the  most  prominent  corporations  in 
Easton,  including  several  banks.  His  success  at  the 
bar  and  on  the  bench  has  been  achieved  by  intellect- 
ual ability,  diligent  labor,  faithfulness  to  duty  and 
high  personal  character.  Judge  Reeder  is  a gentle- 
man of  scholarly  tastes,  and  one  of  his  most  valued 
possessions  is  his  extensive  library  which,  in  the 
department  of  law,  is  probably  one  of  the  largest  in 
Pennsylvania.  He  is  connected  with  the  Episcopal 
Church  and  deeply  interested  in  Christian  and  phil- 
anthropic work.  He  married  in  May,  1867,  Miss 
Helen  Burke,  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Burke  of 
Easton.  He  has  two  children : Miss  Lelia  Burke 
Reeder  and  John  Knight  Reeder.  Justly  esteemed 
in  the  community  for  his  personal  worth,  Judge 
Reeder  holds  a high  social  position,  which  is 
strengthened  by  the  distinguished  career  of  his  es- 
timable father,  and  the  prominence  of  his  family  in 
historic  annals. 

• 

FRANK  REEDER. 

GENERAL  FRANK  REEDER,  of  Easton,  a 
prominent  lawyer  in  that  city,  Brigadier-General  of 
the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania,  and  second  son 
of  ex-Governor  Andrew  H.  Reeder,  of  Kansas,  was 
born  at  Easton,  Pa.,  May  22,  1845.  He  began  his 
schooling  in  the  Allentown  Seminary,  continued  it 
at  Lawrenceville,  N.  J.,  was  subsequently  for  a time 
under  the  private  tutelage  of  Dr.  McPhail  of  La 
Fayette  College,  and  then  a pupil  at  the  Edge  Hill 
Academy.  He  entered  Princeton  College  in  1859, 
and  quitted  it,  in  his  senior  year,  to  enter  the  volun- 
teer service  of  the  United  States  as  Adjutant  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Seventy-fourth  Regiment,  Penn- 
sylvania Infantry,  and  was  mustered  in  October  9, 

1862.  He  served  with  this  command  until  August  7, 

1863,  and  then  entered  the  Nineteenth  Regiment, 
Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  with  the  rank  of  Captain. 
With  the  latter  regiment  he  did  active  duty  in  the 
West  and  South-west,  and  was  brevetted  Major  for 
gallantry  in  the  operations  of  General  Grierson  in 
Mississippi,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  for  gallantry  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.  He  became  Lieutenant-Colonel  of 
his  regiment  January  26,  1865,  and  commanded  the 
regiment  from  that  date  until  it  was  mustered  out  of 
service,  June  6,  1866.  General  Reeder,  who  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  youngest  regimental  com- 
mander in  the  Union  Army,  was  wounded  at  Cypress 


Swamp,  Tenu.,  April  1,  1864,  and  also  at  the  battle 
of  Nashville,  where  three  horses  were  killed  under 
him.  After  his  honorable  discharge  from  the  army 
in  June,  1866,  he  attended  the  Albany  Law  School, 
passing  through  the  usual  course,  and  in  March, 
1868,  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  At  first  he  practiced 
his  profession  in  New  York  city,  having  offices  with 
the  late  Chester  A.  Arthur,  subsequently  President 
of  the  United  States.  In  1870  he  returned  to  Eas- 
ton, and  has  since  resided  in  that  city.  Under  the 
administration  of  General  Grant  he  held  the  office  of 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  Eleventh  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  but,  with  this  exception,  he 
had  no  office  ; respectfully,  but  firmly  declining  all 
overtures  made  to  him  in  that  direction,  at  present 
preferring  the  active  practice  of  his  profession  to 
any  political  honors.  A staunch  Republican  and  a 
conservative  leader,  he  is  prominent  in  political 
affairs,  both  State  and  National,  and  has  served  with 
high  distinction  in  the  councils  of  his  party.  He 
was  a delegate  to  the  National  Republican  Conven- 
tion at  Chicago,  in  1888,  which  nominated  General 
Benjamin  Harrison  for  the  Presidency,  and  was  one 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  appointed  to  noti- 
fy the  General  of  his  nomination.  He  has  always 
taken  an  active  interest  in  the  National  Guard,  and  on 
July  15,  1874,  was  commissioned  Brigadier  General 
by  Governor  John  F.  Hartranft.  During  the  Labor 
Riots  in  1877  General  Reeder  was  in  command  of 
the  troops  at  Reading,  Pa. , and  although  there  was  a 
collision  with  the  rioters  in  which  a number  were 
killed  and  wounded,  quiet  was  soon  restored  and 
order  maintained.  General  Reeder’s  manners  are 
genial  and  courteous,  and  his  friends  numerous 
in  every  walk  in  life.  Unlike  the  greater  number 
of  those  who  win  phenomenal  successes  in  early 
life,  he  proves  by  his  conspicuous  and  independent 
position  in  later  years,  the  solid  quality  of  his  char- 
acter and  attainments.  He  has  ably  sustained  the 
reputation  of  his  family,  and  justly  shares  in  its  dis- 
tinguished prominence.  While  residing  in  New 
York  city,  General  Reeder  married  Miss  Grace  E. 
Thompson,  daughter  of  Mr.  Charles  Thompson,  a 
prominent  merchant  of  Boston.  He  has  three  chil- 
dren living,  all  sons,  viz  : Andrew  H.,  Frank,  and 
Douglas  W. 

• 

WILLIAM  H.  JESSUP. 

HON.  WILLIAM  HUNTTING  JESSUP,  a distin- 
guished lawyer  of  Scranton,  was  born  in  Montrose, 
Penn.,  January  29,  1830.  He  was  the  eldest  of  five 
sons  of  Hon.  William  Jessup,  LL.D.,  who  came 
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from  Southampton,  L.  I.,  in  1818,  and  made  his 
home  and  fortune  in  that  place,  and  for  many  years 
was  President-Judge  of  the  District  composed  of  the 
Counties  of  Luzerne,  Wayne,  Pike,  Monroe  and 
Susquehanna.  His  next  two  younger  brothers,  Rev. 
Dr.  Henry  H.  Jessup,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Samuel  Jes- 
sup, have  been  for  thirty-three  and  twenty-six  years 
respectively,  missionaries  at  Beirut,  Syria.  The  next 
younger  brother,  George  A.  Jessup,  is  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Scranton  City  Bank,  while  the  youngest 
brother,  Huntting  C.  Jessup,  who  is  also  the  young- 
est of  a family  of  ten  children  who  attained  man- 
hood and  womanhood,  is  associated  with  his  oldest 
brother  in  the  practice  of  law  at  Montrose.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  now  familiarly  known  as  Judge 
Jessup,  was  educated  at  Cortland  Academy,  Homer, 
N.Y.,  at  that  time  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Samuel  B. 
Woolworth,  LL.D.,  and  in  1846,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
entered  the  sophomore  class  of  Yale  College,  where 
he  graduated  in  1849,  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  Among 
his  college  class-mates  were  President  Timothy 
Dwight,  D.D.,  LL.D.  of  Yale  College,  Judge  Fran- 
cis M.  Finch,  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals, 
Rev.  Dr.  F.  W.  Fisk,  D.D.,  of  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary,  Rev.  Dr.  E.  D.  Morris,  D.D.,  of  Lane 
Theological  Seminary,  and  William  F.  Poole, 
LL.D.,  of  the  Chicago  Library.  He  chose  the  law 
for  his  profession,  and  in  November,  1851,  was  ad- 
mitted at  the  last  term  of  court  held  by  his  father, 
Judge  Jessup,  senior,  who  immediately  re-entered 
the  practice  of  the  law  with  him  and  at  once  intro- 
duced him  to  an  extensive  clientele  in  all  the  North- 
eastern part  of  Pennsylvania.  He  entered  into  his 
profession  with  great  zeal  and  earnestness  and  soon 
became  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  successful 
lawyers  from  that  section.  His  practice  extended 
throughout  the  State,  in  the  State  Courts  and  those 
of  the  United  States,  and  he  has  been  everywhere 
known  as  an  accurate,  thorough  and  able  lawyer. 
In  October,  1853,  he  married  Miss  Sarah  W.  Jay,  of 
Belvidere,  N.  J.,  and,  as  the  fruit  of  this  marriage, 
two  sons  and  four  daughters  have  grown  up  in  his 
home,  which  is  noted  for  its  refined  sociability  and 
large  hearted  hospitality.  As  a man,  Mr.  Jessup’s 
character  is  spotless.  At  the  early  age  of  thirteen 
he  connected  himself  with  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Montrose,  was  for  thirty-six  years  Superintend- 
ent of  its  Sabbath-school,  and  has  been  for  the  last 
twenty  years  one  of  its  Ruling  Elders.  He  has  been 
connected  with  all  benevolent  and  educational  move- 
ments in  his  community,  and  is  especially  active  in 
the  temperance  cause.  In  politics  he  is  an  ardent 
Republican,  having  assisted  in  organizing  the  Re- 
publican party  in  his  native  town  in  November, 
1854 ; and  in  every  campaign  since  that  time  he  has 


taken  the  stump  for  the  maintenance  of  its  princi- 
ples, and  is  known  throughout  the  State  as  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  and  popular  political  orators. 
He  partially  represented  his  district  in  the  Conven- 
tion which  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  for  his 
second  term;  was  delegate  to  the  Convention  which 
nominated  Gen.  Grant  for  the  Presidency  in  1868, 
and  was  one  of  the  delegates-at-large  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  the  Convention  which  named  Mr.  Blaine  in 
1884.  Though  kept  from  enlisting  through  the  whole 
War  of  the  Rebellion  by  the  business  responsibilities 
and  necessary  care  of  an  infirm  and  aged  father,  he 
was  unceasingly  active  in  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment, both  in  time  and  money,  and  during  the 
invasion  of  Pennsylvania  in  1862  and  ’63,  he  was  in 
active  service  as  Major  of  the  28tli  Regiment  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Militia.  In  1863  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Lincoln,  Assessor  of  Internal 
Revenue  for  the  12th  Collection  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  during  the  three  years  while  he  held  the 
office,  there  was  collected  from  the  two  counties, 
Susquehanna  and  Luzerne,  composing  the  district, 
more  than  one  million  dollars  annually.  In  1871  he 
was  commissioned  by  Gov.  John  W.  Geary,  as 
Major-General  of  the  10th  Division  of  the  National 
Guard  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1877  he  was  appointed 
President-Judge  of  the  34th  Judicial  District,  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Judge  Streeter. 
He  held  this  office  until  1879,  and  during  that  time 
was  distinguished  for  the  clearness  of  his  decisions 
and  the  rapid  dispatch  of  the  business  of  the  vari- 
ous courts.  As  a Judge,  he  was  remarkable  for  his 
ready  comprehension  of  the  difficult  points  in  a 
case,  and  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  law  relat- 
ing to  the  same,  but  not  more  so  than  for  the  strict 
and  unswerving  impartiality  of  his  decisions.  Al- 
though a laborious  student  in  his  office,  Judge 
Jessup  has  found  time  and  pleasure  in  giving  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  agriculture,  and  for  many 
years  was  President  and  an  active  promoter  of  the 
Susquehanna  County  Agricultural  Society — one  of 
the  oldest  organizations  of  its  kind  in  the  State. 
He  has  been  active  in  the  introduction  of  valuable 
live  stock  and  all  labor-saving  machinery  and 
methods  in  farming.  Judge  Jessup  retired  from 
the  Bench  to  a full  and  lucrative  practice  at  the 
bar,  which  he  has  continued  to  the  present  time 
("1888).  He  spends  most  of  his  time  at  his  office  in 
the  city  of  Scranton,  where  his  eldest  son,  W.  H. 
Jessup,  jr.,  and  his  nephew,  Horace  E.  Hand,  are 
associated  with  him.  The  varied  business  of  the 
great  corporations  of  that  city  engross  the  most  of 
his  time  and  legal  ability.  Personally,  Judge  Jessup 
is  tall,  of  commanding  presence  and  has  a fine,  clear 
and  melodious  voice,  which  attracts  and  holds  the 
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attention  of  all  auditors.  He  is  always  courteous  in 
his  address,  and  seeks  to  win  by  the  soundness  of 
his  legal  propositions  and  the  justice  of  his  case, 
without  descending  to  the  use  of  any  forensic  tricks 
to  arouse  passion  or  inflame  prejudice.  His  integ- 
rity has  brought  to  him  the  care  and  management  of 
large  estates,  which  have  been  administered  with 
fidelity.  Judge  Jessup  is  now  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  a vigorous  manhood,  and  fully  employed  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  He  has  always  been 
diligent  and  faithful  in  his  business  relations,  and 
personally  blameless  alike  in  public  and  private 
life. 

• 

LAZARUS  DENISON  SHOEMAKER. 

In  the  north-eastern  section  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania lies  a large  territory  known  in  Colonial 
times,  first,  as  the  town  of  Westmoreland,  Litch- 
field County,  Conn.,  and  afterwards  as  the  County 
of  Westmoreland  in  the  Colony  of  Connecticut.  This 
territory  included  the  principal  parts  of  the  Coun- 
ties of  Luzerne,  Lackawanna,  Wyoming,  Bradford, 
Columbia,  Montour,  Clearfield,  Elk  and  McKean, 
and  smaller  portions  of  Susquehanna,  Northumber- 
land, Union  and  Center,  and  the  whole  of  Sullivan, 
Lycoming,  Tioga,  Potter  and  Cameron.  It  has  a 
present  population  of  one  million  inhabitants.  This 
is  a goodly  domain,  and  would  have  made  a “ solid” 
little  State,  twice  as  large  in  area  and  with  a greater 
population  than  the  present  State  of  Connecticut. 
Three  companies  of  troops  were  raised  there  for  the 
Continental  service,  and  were  part  of  the  24th  Reg- 
iment of  the  Connecticut  line.  This  territory  was 
claimed  by  both  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  The  conflict  in  title  gave 
rise  to  numerous  contests  leading  to  fatal  results, 
and  is  known  in  history  as  the  Pennamite  and 
Yankee  War.  Promptly  on  the  appearance  of 
peace,  after  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  York- 
town,  Pennsylvania,  by  petition  of  her  President  and 
Executive  Council,  prayed  Congress  to  appoint  Com- 
missioners “ to  constitute  a Court  for  hearing  and 
determining  the  matter  in  question  agreeably  to  the 
ninth  article  of  the  Confederation.”  Commission- 
ers were  appointed  and  met  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  No- 
vember 19,  1782.  On  December  30,  1782,  they 
pronounced  the  following  judgment  : “ We  are 

unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut has  no  right  to  the  land  in  controversy- 
We  are  also  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  juris- 
diction and  pre-emption  of  all  the  territory  lying 
within  the  charter  boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
now  claimed  by  the  State  of  Connecticut,  do  of 


right  belong  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.”  It  then 
became  necessary  for  the  settlers,  within  the  dispu- 
ted territory,  to  purchase  their  lands  over  again, 
paying  from  two  dollars  to  eight  cents  per  acre. 
The  great  value  of  the  land  in  controversy  was  not 
appreciated,  for  the  district  has  been  found  to  con- 
tain nearly  one-half  of  all  the  anthracite  coal 
in  the  United  States.  The  Wyoming  basin  alone  is 
some  sixty  miles  in  length  by  three  miles  in  width, 
with  an  average  thickness  of  forty  feet  of  pure  an- 
thracite coal,  affording  employment  and  support  for 
a half  million  of  inhabitants,  and  supplying  material 
for  motive  power  for  all  purposes,  and  cheap  fuej 
for  the  rich  and  the  poor  ages  to  come.  And  over 
this  wonderful  deposit  rests  the  richest  soil,  watered 
by  streams  from  the  mountain  side  to  the  river,  pre- 
senting views  of  surpassing  beauty.  In  the  town- 
ship of  Kingston  in  the  Wyoming  Valley,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  Lazarus  Denison  Shoemaker,  was 
born  on  the  fifth  day  of  November,  1819.  There  and 
in  the  city  of  Wilkes-Barre,  a few  miles  distant,  he 
has  continued  to  reside,  except  when  absent  at  col- 
lege or  in  public  service.  His  remote  ancestor  in 
the  male  line  was  Jocliem  Schoonmaker,  who  emi- 
grated from  Amsterdam,  Holland,  in  the  year  1680, 
and  settled  in  Rochester  Township,  Ulster  County, 
N.  Y.  He  purchased  a large  body  of  land  in  that 
locality,  which  he  occupied  and  tilled  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1729.  The  church 
records  of  that  locality  indicate  that  he  and  his 
family  were  members  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  as  most  of  the  emigrants  from  Holland 
were  attached  to  that  Church.  His  will  is  recorded 
in  the  Surrogate’s  office  in  New  York  County,  in 
Book  11,  page  52,  in  which  he  distributes  his  estate 
among  his  sons  and  daughters.  In  the  history  of 
that  day  he  seems  to  have  been  a prominent  man  in 
the  affairs  of  his  county.  He  left  a family  of 
eight  sons  and  seven  daughters,  and  during  the 
Revolution  the  name  of  his  descendants  appear  fre- 
quently on  the  rolls  of  the  patriot  army.  One  of  his 
sons,  Benjamin,  moved  to  Pennsylvania  in  1735, 
purchased  a farm  near  Stroudsburg,  Monroe  County, 
Pennsylvania,  and  occupied  it  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1775.  While  living  in  Pennsylvania,  his 
name  became  changed  from  Schoonmaker  to  Shoe- 
maker— the  latter  being  the  English  of  the  former. 
In  the  Recorder’s  office  at  Easton,  in  Northampton 
County,  Pa.,  the  farm  which  he  purchased  is  con- 
veyed to  him  as  grantee,  as  Benjamin  Schoonmaker, 
while  his  will,  written  by  him  some  forty  years 
later,  is  subscribed  by  him  as  Benjamin  Shoemaker, 
and  his  descendants  have  so  continued  to  write  it. 
He  held  several  offices  of  trust  in  his  county  and 
left  a competence  for  his  widow  and  children  . He 
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maintained  liis  attachment  to  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  as  did  his  father,  Jochem.  His  wife  was 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Samuel  Depui,  who  was  a 
son  of  Nicholas  Depui,  the  first  settler  at  Shawnee, 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Delaware  River.  Nicholas 
emigrated  from  Artois,  in  the  north  of  France,  in 
1064.  Benjamin  and  Elizabeth  were  blessed  with 
two  sons  and  six  daughters.  Of  the  two  sons,  Eli- 
jah, the  eldest  and  grandfather  of  Mr.  Shoemaker, 
after  receiving  his  share  of  his  father’s  estate, 
joined  the  emigrants  from  Connecticut  on  their  way 
to  the  Wyoming  Valley,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Susquehanna  Land  Company,  which  was  composed 
chiefly  of  New  England  families.  This  was  in  the 
year  1776  or  thereabouts,  and  the  journey  was  one 
of  great  hardship,  being  sixty  miles  through  a 
dense  forest  and  before  any  roads  had  been  made. 
Great  courage  and  endurance  were  required  to  ac- 
complish it.  Before  starting  out  on  his  perilous 
undertaking,  he  married  Jane  McDowell,  a daughter 
of  John  McDowell,  of  Cherry  Valley,  Monroe  Coun- 
ty, who  emigrated  from  Ireland  in  1735,  and  is 
reported  to  have  been  possessed  of  considerable 
property  and  of  great  kindness  of  heart.  In  those 
trying  times  he  earned  for  himself  the  gratitude  of 
many  worn  and  weary  families  on  their  way  from 
New  England  to  the  promised  land  on  the  Susque- 
hanna River.  Elijah  and  his  bride  were  successful 
in  reaching  the  end  of  their  journey,  and  became  at 
once  permanent  and  prominent  settlers  in  their  new 
home,  and  were  happy  and  successful  in  improving 
their  farm.  Their  happiness,  however,  was  abruptly 
terminated ; for  on  the  third  day  of  July,  1778,  oc- 
curred the  memorable  battle  in  which  Elijah,  with 
some  three  hundred  others  of  the  settlers  were 
slain,  leaving  a widow  and  an  only  child  named 
Elijah,  six  months  of  age.  This,  then  so  cruelly  or- 
phaned infant,  became  the  father  of  the  present  Mr. 
Shoemaker.  The  widow  and  child  were  left  in  very 
poor  circumstances,  for  practically  everything  in 
their  little  home  had  been  carried  off  or  destroyed 
by  the  British  and  savages.  The  mother  partook 
largely  of  her  father’s  energy  and  perseverance,  and 
succeeded  in  caring  for  her  boy  until  he  was  old 
enough  to  care  for  her.  Before  he  had  attained  his 
majority,  the  disputed  question  between  the  two 
States  had  been  settled,  and  he  was  the  owner  of  a 
large  and  valuable  farm.  This  he  managed  with 
great  skill  and  ability,  adding  largely  to  its  acreage. 
In  May,  1800,  he  married  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter 
of  Colonel  Nathan  Denison.  In  1814  he  was  elected 
Sheriff  of  Luzerne  County.  A biographer  says  of 
him  that  “he  performed  the  duties  of  the  position 
with  great  satisfaction  to  the  people.  At  that  time 
the  settlers  were  poor,  and  many  of  them  burdened 


with  debt.  By  his  leniency  in  the  performance  of 
his  duty  and  by  his  own  individual  aid,  many  were 
enabled  to  save  their  little  homes.”  He  was  a strong 
man  physically  and  intellectually,  and  wms  brave 
and  fearless  in  time  of  danger.  Owing  to  the  con- 
stant peril  surrounding  the  settlers  of  that  day, 
from  predatory  bands  of  Indians,  he  took  special 
interest  in  military  matters,  and  was  honored  by  the 
authorities  with  a commission  of  Colonel, — a conspic- 
uous honor  at  that  time, — and  some  of  the  equip- 
ments pertaining  to  that  position  are  still  held  by 
his  descendants  as  interesting  relics.  His  education 
was  limited,  being  only  such  as  could  be  acquired 
at  the  country  school ; yet  he  had  sufficient  learn- 
ing and  culture  to  render  him  a good  and  useful  cit- 
izen and  an  honest  man  of  the  olden  time.  In  July, 
1829,  he  was  taken  with  a fever  which  caused  his 
death  in  a few  days,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age. 
He  left  a valuable  estate,  still  owned  by  his  descend- 
ants, and  a family  of  six  sons  and  three  daughters, 
all  of  whom  are  deceased,  excepting  the  youngest 
daughter,  Caroline,  wife  of  Dr.  Levi  Ives,  a distin- 
guished physician  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  the 
youngest  son,  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  The  el- 
dest son,  Charles  D.,  was  graduated  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity in  the  year  1825,  and  was  honored  with  the  ap- 
pointment as  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Courts  of 
Luzerne  County,  besides  other  positions  entrusted 
to  him  which  he  filled  with  fidelity  and  satisfaction 
to  all  parties  interested.  The  other  brothers,  now 
deceased,  were  engaged  in  agricultural  and  mercan- 
tile pursuits,  were  honest  and  industrious  citizens, 
and  died  beloved  by  all  who  knew  them.  The 
widow,  Elizabeth  Denison,  beloved  by  her  children 
and  by  all  who  knew  her,  survived  her  husband 
two  years.  They  both  rest  in  the  beautiful  cemetery 
at  Forty  Fort,  near  the  home  which  knew  them  so 
well,  and  which  is  fragrant  to  their  posterity  wTith 
cherished  memories  of  the  past.  The  maternal  grand- 
father of  Mr.  Shoemaker  was  Colonel  Nathan  Deni- 
son, who  moved  to  this  valley  from  Windham, 
Conn.,  in  the  year  1768,  purchased  a farm  in  an 
eligible  location,  and  began  making  improvements; 
and  a few  years  later  married  Elizabeth  Sill,  daugh- 
ter of  Jabez  Sill,  an  emigrant  from  Windsor,  Conn. 
This  is  recorded  the  first  marriage  in  the  Valley, 
and  their  eldest  son,  Lazarus,  the  first  child  born  in 
the  district.  The  Denisons  trace  their  ancestry 
back  some  three  centuries,  to  William  Denison,  who 
was  born  in  England  in  1586,  and  settled  in  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.,  in  1631.  “A  record  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Captain  George  Denison,  of  Stonington, 
Conn.,  (son  of  William)  with  notice  of  his  father 
and  two  brothers,  and  some  account  of  other  Deni- 
sons who  settled  in  America  in  Colony  times,”  is  a 
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book  of  four  hundred  pages,  compiled  by  John 
Denison  Baldwin  and  ¥m.  Clift,  and  recently  pub- 
lished. In  this  book  are  contained  the  names  of 
6403  descendants  of  the  original  William;  yet  the 
compilers  say  in  their  preface  that  “with  longer 
time  and  more  zealous  co-operation,  w*e  could  have 
added  largely  to  the  list  of  family  records.”  Among 
those  mentioned  are  many  who  achieved  distinc- 
tion in  the  various  walks  of  life,  some  in  letters, 
some  in  law,  others  in  the  pulpit,  others  in  public 
office  and  still  others  in  the  tented  field  and  in  the 
bloody  wars  with  the  mother  country  and  with  the 
Indians,  whose  untamed  and  treacherous  ways  kept 
in  a constant  state  of  jeopardy  the  hold  of  our  earlier 
settlers  on  their  properties  and  on  their  lives.  George 
Denison,  a son  of  Colonel  Nathan,  was  a distin- 
guished lawyer  among  such  able  men  as  Collins, 
Conyngham,  Bowman  and  Mallery,  and  was  elected 
to  the  State  Legislature  for  several  sessions  and  to 
Congress  for  two  terms ; and  his  nephew,  Charles 
Denison,  was  an  able  lawyer  and  also  elected  to 
Congress  for  three  terms,  and  universally  esteemed 
by  the  community  in  which  he  moved.  Coming 
from  a union  of  such  families  it  would  have  been 
strange  if  Lazarus  Denison  Shoemaker  had  not 
within  him  the  elements  out  of  which  successful  and 
useful  men  are  produced.  There  flows  in  his  veins 
English,  Irish,  French  and  Dutch  blood,  and 
all  of  it  good  blood.  His  preliminary  education 
was  provided  at  the  celebrated  Moravian  School 
at  Nazareth  Hall,  Pa.  Thence  he  was  sent 
to  Kenyon  College  at  Gambier,  Ohio,  at  which 
such  men  as  ex-President  Hayes  and  Judge 
Davis  were  in  their  time  students,  as  also  Andrew 
T.  McClintock,  and  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secre- 
tary of  War  under  President  Lincoln.  Prom  Ken- 
yon, Mr.  Shoemaker  entered  the  freshman  class  at 
Yale  University  in  1836,  and  graduated  with  honors 
in  1840.  His  collegiate  course  having  been  comple- 
ted, he  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  law  with  Gen. 
E.  W.  Sturdevant  in  Wilkes-Barre.  “He  was  a 
pains-taking  student, ’’said  the  General,  and  in  August 
1842,  he  passed  a creditable  examination  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar ; since  which  time  he  has  been 
in  continuous  practice  of  his  profession,  except 
when  called  away  by  the  performance  of  official 
duties,  to  which  his  superior  qualification  made  it 
the  pleasure  of  his  fellow  citizens  to  call  him.  In 
1866  he  was  nominated  by  the  Republican  party  as 
their  candidate  for  State  Senator ; and  though  the 
district  was  at  that  time,  as  indeed  it  is  usually, 
strongly  Democratic,  his  personal  influence  attract- 
ed to  him  a sufficient  following  to  elect  him  by  a 
decisive  majority.  He  was  assigned  to  the  position 
of  Chairman  on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  which  he 


held  during  the  three  years  of  his  term,  as  also  on 
other  committees,  on  all  of  which  he  served  with 
entire  satisfaction  to  his  constituents;  so  that  in  the 
following  year,  1870,  he  was  nominated  a candidate 
for  Representative  in  Congress,  for  the  12th  District 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  canvass  was  a highly  exci- 
ting one,  being  contested  warmly  on  both  sides. 
This  ended-  in  a triumph  for  Mr.  Shoemaker  by  a 
large  majority.  Two  years  later  he  was  re-elected 
to  Congress  by  a still  more  flattering  support.  While 
at  Washington  he  was  placed  on  important  commit- 
tees, and  was  an  industrious  member  and  ever  ready 
to  serve  his  people.  At  the  expiration  of  his  second 
term  in  Congress,  he  resumed  his  law  practice,  de- 
clining any  further  official  position  of  a political 
character.  In  addition  to  having  been,  as  thus  de- 
tailed, a leading  lawyer  with  a successful  practice, 
and  an  official  whose  acts  merit  the  public  confi- 
dence, Mr.  Shoemaker  holds  a conspicuous  place  in 
the  banking,  industrial  and  benevolent  enterprises 
of  the  city.  His  wife,  whom  he  married  on  the 
10th  of  October,  1848,  is  Esther  W.  Wadhams,  only 
daughter  of  Samuel  and  Clorinda  Wadhams  of  the 
adjoining  town  of  Plymouth,  and  both  of  whom 
are  descendants  of  early  New  England  families  of 
English  descent.  Her  brother,  Elijah  C.  Wadhams, 
(whose  biography  follows  in  this  volume),  was 
elected  to  the  State  Senate  and  performed  the  duties 
of  the  position  with  great  credit  to  himself  and  sat- 
isfaction of  those  he  served.  Mr.  Shoemaker’s  fam- 
ily consists  of  one  son  and  five  daughters.  The  son, 
Levi  I.,  graduated  at  Yale  University  in  the  class 
of  1882,  and  also  at  the  Medical  College  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  now  practicing  his 
profession  in  Wilkes-Barre.  The  five  daughters 
living  are : Clorinda  W. , wife  of  the  well  known  civil 
and  mining  engineer,  Irving  A.  Stearns,  of  Wilkes- 
Barre;  Elizabeth  S.,  wife  of  George  L.  Dicker- 
man,  attorney  at  law  in  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Caro- 
line S.,  wife  of  William  G.  Phelps,  banker  of  the 
city  of  Binghamton,  New  York,  and  the  other  two, 
Jane  A.  and  Esther  W.,  are  residing  at  home. 

■* 

ELIJAH  C.  WADHAMS. 

HON.  ELIJAH  CATLIN  WADHAMS,  President 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Wilkes-Barre,  and  ex- 
Senator  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  was  born  at 
Plymouth,  Luzerne  County,  Pa.,  July  17,  1825. 
The  ancient  spelling  of  the  name  gave  Wadham, 
and  the  family,  a highly  respectable  one  in  England 
for  several  centuries,  is  clearly  traced  back  to  the 
time  of  Edward  I.  (1272)  when  William  de  Wadham 
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was  freeholder  of  the  Manor  of  Wadham,  which 
had  been  a notable  property  as  early  a9  the  Dooms- 
day survey,  and  was  held  in  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  (1042)  by  an  old  Saxon  named  Ulf.  This 
property  remained  in  the  name  and  family  of  Wad- 
ham  until  the  death  of  Nicholas  Wadham,  the  found- 
er of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  England,  when  it 
passed  to  the  female  branch.  Sir  John  Wadham, 
knight,  a member  of  this  old  family,  by  his  mar- 
riage with  Elizabeth,  a daughter  and  heir  of  Ste- 
phen Popham,  came  into  possession  of  Merrifield, 
in  Ilminster,  Somersetshire,  which  was  inherited  by 
their  son,  also  Sir  John,  whose  descendants  were 
styled  “ Wadham  of  Merrifield.”  The  principal 
places  of  residence  of  this  family  in  England  were 
in  the  counties  of  Devon,  Dorset  and  Somerset. 
From  the  last  named  shire  John  Wadham,  a mem- 
ber of  the  family,  emigrated  to  America  in  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  from  the  old 
records  of  the  town  of  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  appears 
to  have  settled  there  as  a farmer  as  early  as  1650. 
He  died  there  in  1676,  leaving  a widow,  Susannah 
(who  subsequently  became  Mrs.  Bushnell),  and  one 
child,  John,  born  July  8th,  1655.  The  latter  married 
twice.  The  last  child  by  his  first  wife,  Hannah, 
named  Noah,  born  at  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  August 
10th,  1695,  where  he  resided  some  years,  married 
Anne  Hurlbut  and  afterwards  resided  for  a few 
years  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  removed,  about  1741,  to 
Goshen,  Conn.,  where  he  died  in  1783,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty-eight  years.  The  children  of 
Noah  and  Anne,  thirteen  in  number,  were  Noah 
(died  early),  Hannah,  Elizabeth,  Noah,  Solomon 
(died  early)  Jonathan,  John,  Deliverance,  Mary, 
Anne,  Solomon,  Nicholas  and  Seth.  Several  of  the 
descendants  of  these  children  have  risen  to  distinc- 
tion. One  of  them,  John  Marsh  Wadhams,  who  still 
resides  upon  the  parental  lands  at  Goshen,  has  been 
"a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  and  a 
Senator  of  that  State ; and  his  son,  John  H.  Wad- 
hams,  has  also  sat  in  the  Legislature.  Another,  the 
Right  Reverend  Edgar  Prindle  Wadhams,  D.D.,  a 
descendent  of  Jonathan,  is  now  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Bishop  of  Ogdensburgh,  N.  Y.  A third,  Albert 
Wadhams,  a descendant  of  Solomon,  is  a prominent 
lawyer  and  the  author  of  many  valuable  articles 
written  for  the  press.  Noah  Wadhams,  son  of  Noah 
and  Anne  (Hurlbut)  Wadhams,  and  great-grand- 
father of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  May 
17,  1726,  and  on  September  25,  1754,  was  grad- 
uated at  Princeton  College,  of  which  Aaron  Burr, 
father  of  the  third  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  was  then  the  President.  Three  years  after 
receiving  his  diploma  he  was  ordained  Minister  of 
the  New  Preston  Society  of  the  Congregational 


Church  in  the  town  of  New  Milford,  Conn.,  then 
just  organized,  and  for  twelve  years  remained  pas- 
tor of  that  body.  In  1768  he  was  offered  the  post 
of  pastor  to  the  second  colony  (called  the  “ first 
forty”)  sent  out  by  the  Susquehanna  Land  Com- 
pany of  Connecticut  to  settle  the  wilds  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Cheerfully  accepting  the  call,  he  accompan- 
ied this  little  band  of  pioneers  to  their  new  home  in 
the  Wyoming  Valley,  and  as  their  faithful  shepherd 
shared  with  them  all  the  dangers,  privations  and 
trials  incident  to  founding  a settlement  in  the  wil- 
derness, in  this  case  intensified  many  fold  by  the 
determined  opposition  of  other  white  colonists  and 
of  savage  foes.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Wadhams  had  mar- 
ried Miss  Elizabeth  Ingersol,  of  New  Haven,  in  1758; 
and  was  the  father  of  a family  of  small  children 
when  called  to  his  new  charge.  These,  with  their 
mother,  he  left  at  the  family  home  at  New  Milford, 
Conn.,  visiting  them  as  often  as  possible,  until  1779, 
the  year  following  the  terrible  Wyoming  massacre, 
when  he  gathered  them  around  him  at  Plymouth, 
Pa., where,  having  changed  his  theological  views,  he 
was  now  faithfully  pursuing  his  religious  duties  as 
a local  preacher  of  the  Methodist  denomination,  in 
which  he  continued  an  active  worker  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  in  1806.  His  only 
children,  issue  by  his  first  wife,  were  Ingersol,  Cal- 
vin, Noah,  Moses  and  Anne.  Calvin,  grandfather 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  born  in  1765,  was  a 
sincere  Methodist,  and  noted  for  his  rigid  virtues. 
Labor,  temperance  and  economy  were  in  his  judg- 
ment the  true  standard  of  manhood  and  merit.  He 
was  prominent  as  a business  man  at  Plymouth,  and 
was  as  hospitable  as  he  was  religious.  His  wife 
was  Esther  Waller,  of  New  Milford,  Conn.,  born 
June  10,  1768,  whom  he  married  February  10,  1791. 
Calvin  Wadhams  died  April  22,  1845,  at  the  ripe  age 
of  eighty  years.  He  survived  both  his  wives  and  all 
his  children  save  one,  the  late  Samuel  Wadhams, 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Samuel  Wad- 
hams was  born  at  Plymouth,  August  21,1806,  and  died 
December  10,  1868.  He  was  a man  of  high  charac- 
ter and  great  business  energy,  and  held  a leading 
position  in  the  community.  He  married  April  7, 
1824,  Clorinda  Starr  Catlin,  daughter  of  Dr.  Elijah 
Catlin,  of  New  Marlboro,  Mass.,  who  died  April  28, 
1870.  Their  surviving  issue  were  Elijah  Catlin,  Cal- 
vin and  Moses,  and  Esther  Waller.  The  last  named 
is  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  L.  D.  Shoemaker,  of  Wilkes- 
Barre.  Moses,  a careful  and  successful  business 
man,  died  in  1878 ; Calvin,  born  in  1833,  was  for 
many  years  an  active  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
bar,  and  died  in  1883.  Elijah  Catlin  Wadhams,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  in  the  house  built 
by  his  grandfather  Calvin.  The  circle  in  which  he 
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was  reared  was  one  of  Christian  refinement  and 
much  more  than  ordinary  intelligence.  Following 
the  custom  in  the  family,  great  pains  were  taken 
with  his  education.  As  a hoy  he  studied  under 
Seiwers,  Principal  of  Plymouth  Academy,  at  Dana’s 
Academy,  Wilkes-Barre,  and  at  Dickinson  College, 
Carlisle.  He  closed  his  collegiate  training  at  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  in  1847.  His 
tastes  were  for  a mercantile  career,  and,  after  grad- 
uation he  embarked  in  business  in  Plymouth,  Pa., 
and  was  very  successful.  Elected  a justice  of  the 
peace  in  the  township  and  borough,  he  served  as  such 
with  honor  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  his  fellow- 
citizens  for  a period  of  twenty  years,  and  held  the 
office  of  burgess  for  seven  years.  His  interest  in 
and  support  of  every  thing  tending  to  advance  the 
public  welfare  and  prosperity  were  marked  and  con- 
tinuous and  gave  him  a distinguished  prominence 
in  local  affairs.  He  early  identified  himself  with  the 
Masonic  institution  and  other  leading  social  and 
secret  societies  of  the  place,  and,  at  a later  period, 
as  an  officer  in  them  wielded  a decided  influence. 
In  1873  he  removed  to  Wilkes-Barre,  and,  in  1874- 
75  he  erected  a handsome  family  residence  in  that 
city.  In  November,  1876,  he  was  elected  to  the 
State  Senate  from  the  Twenty-first  Senatorial  Dis- 
trict, and  ably  and  faithfully  served  his  constituents 
in  the  upper  house  of  the  Legislature  until  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term.  In  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  which  he  has  been  educated,  he  is  Super- 
intendent of  a large  Sunday-school,  which  position 
he  has  filled  for  thirty-seven  years ; and,  in  April, 
1888,  was  elected  lay  delegate  to,  and  was  a member  of 
the  General  Conference  of  this  church  at  the  session  in 
New  York  city,  May,  1888.  He  has  been  identified 
as  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  with  the  Hos- 
pital and  Board  of  Trade  and  other  local  interests. 
As  a citizen  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Mr.  Wadliams  is  pro- 
foundly interested  in  everything  pertaining  to  its 
advancement.  The  extensive  nature  of  his  business 
relations  has  given  him  a thorough  knowledge  of 
finance,  and  this  knowledge  has  been  utilized  to  the 
advantage  of  two  of  the  leading  banking  institu- 
tions of  the  State,  viz.  The  Wyoming  National 
Bank  and  the  First  National  Bank  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.,  in  both  of  which  he  has  been  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  many  years,  and  also,  since  July 
27,  1885,  President  of  the  last  named.  Mr.  Wad- 
hams  has  all  the  alertness  and  energy  of  the  typical 
American  business  man.  Industry  has  been  a lead- 
ing characteristic  of  the  family  for  many  genera- 
tions, but  in  no  single  member  has  it  been  a more 
striking  one  than  in  President  Wadhams.  In  busi- 
ness and  financial  circles  he  is  widely  and  most  fav- 
orably known  and  respected  as  a man  of  sterling 


integrity.  In  private  life  he  is  honored  as  a citizen 
of  unimpeachable  character,  whose  career  has  been 
notably  stainless  and  helpful  to  the  community. 
Mr.  Wadhams  married,  October  7,  1851,  Esther 
Taylor  French,  daughter  of  Samuel  French,  of  Ply- 
mouth, Pa.,  and  a descendant  of  Samuel  and  Sarah 
Hall  French,  of  Weston,  Conn.  His  children  are  : 
Samuel  French  Wadhams,  attorney  at  law,  (now  re- 
siding at  Duluth,  Minn.,)  who  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  N.  H.,  in  1875;  Ellen  Hendrick 
Wadhams,  a graduate  of  Drew  Ladies’  Seminary, 
Carmel,  N.  Y.;  Cornelia  Frances  Wadhams,  a grad- 
uate of  Bordertown  Female  College,  N.  J.;  Moses 
Waller  Wadhams,  attorney-at-law,  Wilkes-Barre,  a 
graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  N.  H.,  of  the  class 
of  1880 ; Stella  Catlin  Wadhams  and  Lydia  French 
Wadhams,  graduates  of  Lasell  Seminary,  Auburn- 
dale,  Mass.;  and  Ralph  Holberton  Wadhams,  now  a 
student  in  Amherst  College,  Massachusetts,  of  the 
class  of  1889. 


JAMES  F.  WITHEROW. 

JAMES  P.  WITHEROW,  metallurgical  engineer, 
and  sole  proprietor  of  the  Witherow  Works  at  New 
Castle,  Penn.,  was  born  in  the  County  of  Donegal, 
Ireland,  three  miles  from  the  city  of  Londonderry, 
on  the  26th  of  October,  1834.  His  ancestors  on 
both  sides  emigrated  to  Ireland  in  the  time  of  the 
reign  of  King  James  I.,  of  England.  They  were 
originally  from  the  north  of  England,  then  went  to 
Scotland  and  then  settled  in  Ireland.  His  mother’s 
family,  the  Porters  of  Londonderry,  were  identified 
with  the  history  of  that  city,  as  also  with  that  of  the 
north  of  England  and  of  Scotland.  The  Witherows 
located  some  three  miles  from  Londonderry,  in  the 
County  of  Donegal,  two  miles  from  Lough  Swilly 
and  Lough  Foyle,  town  of  Mengbreiard.  They 
were  farmers,  and  were  connected  with  grist  and 
flax  mills.  The  Castle  of  Elegh,  about  two  and  one- 
half  miles  from  Londonderry,  was  the  center  of  both 
families,— the  Witherows  and  the  Porters.  James 
P.  Witherow  arrived  in  this  country  in  1851,  being 
then  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  he  immediately 
proceeded  to  Pittsburgh,  where  he  had  to  undergo 
the  experience  of  nearly  all  young  men  emigrating 
to  this  country — that  is,  he  had  to  go  to  work.  He 
applied  to  a prominent  and  rich  contractor  in  Alle- 
gheny City,  (who  had  in  his  earlier  days  been  a hos- 
tler in  the  stables  of  Mr.  Witherow’ s father,)  who 
set  him  to  attending  pavers  on  the  streets.  After 
being  two  weeks  at  this  work  he  went  to  Sharps- 
burg  by  solicitation,  to  accept  the  position  of  land 
steward  on  a farm,  having  previously  graduated 
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from  the  Polytechnic  Agricultural  College  in  Tem- 
plemoile,  six  miles  from  the  City  of  Londonderry, 
where  such  instruction  is  imparted  with  practical 
experience.  He  soon  found  that  land  steward  or 
overseer  in  this  country  was  quite  a different  posi- 
tion from  what  he  considered  it,  and  that  it  required 
him  to  work  with  the  hands  and  lead  in  all  opera- 
tions. But  after  only  a week’s  continuance  in  this 
position  he  came  in  contact  with  parties  who  recom- 
mended him  as  teacher  for  the  township  school 
within  a mile  of  the  village  of  Sharpsburg,  and  he 
was  soon  established  as  a school-teacher.  In  the 
spring  of  1852  he  accepted  a position  as  book- 
keeper in  a store  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  remained 
there  over  a year,  and  then  accepted  a like  position 
at  the  blast  furnace  in  Brier  Hill  (now  Youngstown), 
Ohio.  Some  two  years  afterward  he  was  employed 
by  Messrs.  James  Wood  & Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  in 
the  anthracite  district  of  the  lower  Susquehanna,  at 
Middletown,  Pa.,  and  was  only  a year  in  charge  of 
the  office  of  this  concern  when  he  was  promoted  to 
be  manager.  Two  years  after  this  he  leased  the 
works,  and  continued  the  same  until  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Civil  War.  In  1864,  associated 
with  some  friends,  he  bought  the  anthracite  furnaces 
with  all  their  rights  and  leases,  from  James  Wood 
& Co. , Pittsburgh.  In  the  following  year  they  had 
a disastrous  boiler  explosion,  which,  with  causes  of 
unpleasantness  among  the  partners,  resulted  in  the 
withdrawal  of  Mr.  Witherow  from  the  concern,  and 
then  he  left  for  the  West,  which  was  really  the  be- 
ginning of  his  connection  with  the  great  iron  and 
steel  industry  of  this  country.  In  the  winter  of 
1867  he  was  at  Homewood,  Beaver  County,  Pa., 
endeavoring  to  retrieve  the  lost  ground  the  com- 
pany had  experienced  in  its  previous  history,  and 
was  partially  successful.  In  the  following  spring, 
after  declining  offers  of  co-partnership  with  the  pro- 
prietors, he  left  for  Brazil,  Indiana,  which  was  the 
centre  of  the  block  coal  development  in  that  State. 
Meeting  parties  in  Indianapolis,  a furnace  company 
was  organized,  of  which  our  subject  became  a mem- 
ber, and  which  erected  the  first  blast  furnace  in 
the  district  represented  by  Brazil  as  its  centre.  The 
excitement  was  high  and  people  were  rushing  from 
Pennsylvania,  Northern  Ohio  and  Illinois,  to  make 
fortunes  in  a non-developed  field,  and,  although 
there  were  no  demonstrated  facts  established  so  far 
as  the  availability  and  advantage  of  the  district  was 
concerned  for  the  manufacture  of  iron,  yet  not  less 
than  eight  different  companies  soon  sprang  into  ex- 
istence for  the  erection  of  blast  furnaces,  all  of 
which  went  into  operation  and  all  of  which  were 
more  or  less  failures.  The  block  coal  of  the  district 
wa9  considered  equal  to  that  of  Brier  Hill  in  Ohio, 


and  the  Brier  Hill  coal  had  been  established  as  a 
furnace  coal,  owing  to  furnace  men  being  able  to 
utilize  it  when  the  very  cream  of  the  Lake  Superior 
ore  was  utilized  in  contact  with  that  fuel.  The  fact 
that  block  coal,  or  any  form  of  bituminous  coal,  is 
really  not  a furnace  fuel  without  it  can  be  coked 
or  else  made  into  the  form  of  coke,  was  never  taken 
into  consideration  ; that  is  to  say,  the  hydro-carbons 
or  volatile  gases  should  be  expelled  from  the  coal 
before  it  is  used  as  a fuel  for  blast  furnaces.  After 
a short  time  Mr.  Witherow  became  convinced  that 
if  coal  could  not  be  coked,  the  enterprise  would  be  a 
failure,  and  although  they  worked  hard  to  demon- 
strate otherwise,  it  terminated  in  a disappointment 
all  around.  He  remained  a few  months  with  the 
concern,  after  the  furnace  was  put  in  operation,  and 
then  removed  to  St.  Louis,  where  the  Vulcan  Iron 
Works  were  organized.  He  was  with  this  company 
as  Superintendent  during  the  construction  of  its 
furnaces  and  their  practical  operation,  making  in  all 
two  and  one-half  years.  During  his  connection 
with  the  anthracite  coal  district  of  Pennsylvania, 
also  of  the  block  coal  regions  of  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Western  coals  of 
the  lignaceous  type  were  not  fit  for  use  in  a blast 
furnace  for  making  iron,  and  that  the  deductions 
resulting  from  the  experience  at  Brier  Hill  and  East- 
ern Ohio  were  fallacious.  However,  the  furnaces 
in  St.  Louis  were  built  with  the  hope  of  their  using 
coke  and  block  coal  as  a mixture  as  blast  furnace 
fuel.  The  block  coal  had  to  be  obtained  from  Grand 
Tower,  Illinois,  on  the  Mississippi,  or  from  Carbon- 
dale,  some  twenty-five  miles  in  the  interior,  and 
this  district  was  then  undergoing  a great  develop- 
ment by  a New  York  company,  at  the  head  of  which 
were  Messrs.  Oliphant  & Cannon,  of  New  York.  The 
company  built  two  fine  furnaces  at  Grand  Tower, 
and  expended  about  four  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
whole  development.  The  company  with  which  Mr. 
Witherow  was  connected  were  to  get  the  fuel  for 
their  furnaces  from  Carbondale.  Although  the 
works  at  Grand  Tower  were  begun  before  those  at 
St.  Louis,  they  were  both  ready  about  the  same 
time,  and  both  went  into  operation  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1869.  The  Grand  Tower  furnaces  proved  a 
great  failure,  not  having  secured  a successful 
“blowing  in,”  although  their  first  cost  exceeded 
one  million  dollars.  The  plant  at  St.  Louis  was  put 
in  successful  operation  in  1869  and  1870.  Notwith- 
standing this,  Mr.  Witherow’s  impressions,  formed 
from  the  results  at  Grand  Tower,  and  his  own  ex- 
perience at  St.  Louis,  were  that  the  effort  to  pro- 
duce iron  with  block  coal  was  a great  mistake. 
Both  plants  were  built  agreeably  to  the  views  enter- 
tained in  Pittsburgh  and  the  anthracite  districts. 
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From  information  he  had  secured  in  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  St.  Louis  enterprise,  he  believed  that 
during  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States  the 
English  iron  masters  had  advanced  fully  twenty 
years  ahead  of  those  in  this  country,  and  that  great 
ideas  had  been  evolved  and  demonstrated  to  be  cor- 
rect in  the  manipulation  and  building  of  blast  fur- 
naces in  England.  Sixty  days,  therefore,  after  the 
organization  of  the  company  at  St.  Louis,  he  made 
the  proposition  of  going  to  England  for  thirty  days 
and  examining  the  improvements  that  had  taken 
place  there,  and  to  give  the  company  the  benefit  of 
the  results  of  his  observations ; and  rather  than  not 
accomplish  this  purpose  he  agreed  to  bear  half  of 
the  expenses.  This  proposition  was  declined  by 
Messrs.  Garrison,  Harrison  & Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  who 
were  the  leading  directors  and  shareholders  of  the 
company.  Mr.  Philip  Kingsland,  the  President, 
was  willing,  but  declined  to  take  the  stand  and  as- 
sert himself  in  his  position  as  President  against  the 
Messrs.  Garrison  and  Harrison,  so  the  proposition 
was  laid  on  the  table.  The  works,  therefore,  were 
built  after  the  type  that  was  then  recognized  in  the 
Chenango  Valley,  at  New  Castle  and  at  Pittsburgh, 
notwithstanding  the  use  of  super-heated  blast  and 
all  the  advancement  England  had  made  in  the  few 
years  already  alluded  to.  This  action  of  the  capital- 
ists of  the  St.  Louis  plant  was  a fatal  error,  because 
although  their  furnaces  were  partially  successful, 
they  were  behind  those  of  England,  and  partook  of 
the  older  methods  of  manipulating  blast  furnaces, 
whereas  they  could  have  been  built  in  the  very 
front  rank  of  the  development  in  Europe,  had  the 
suggestion  been  acted  upon.  Still  this  was  not  the 
greatest  mistake,  because  there  were  distinct  com- 
panies organized  the  following  year  (1870),  and  in 
the  furnace  plants  they  built  they  imitated  precisely 
what  had  been  done,  and  against  the  remonstrances 
of  Mr.  Witherow.  At  this  very  time  the  iron  mas- 
ters and  stockholders  in  that  State,  who  furnished 
the  capital  for  these  new  companies,  as  well  as  those 
who  controlled  the  Vulcan  Blast  Furnaces,  whose 
operations  depended  on  bringing  coke  from  Pitts- 
burgh by  river — a distance  of  thirteen  hundred  miles 
or  by  road  a distance  of  eight  hundred  miles— still 
persisted  in  their  views,  hoping  that  something  would 
turn  up  by  which  lignaceous  or  block  coal  would 
ultimately  become  a leading  fuel  for  the  supply  of 
furnaces  west  of  the  Mississippi.  At  this  time  Mr. 
Witherow  wrote  an  article  for  the  Republican,  of  St. 
Louis,  which  was  written  before  they  had  com- 
menced work,  affirming  his  conviction  that  St.  Louis 
could  be  made  a great  centre  for  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  of  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  owing  to 
the  proximity  of  Iron  Mountain  and  Pilot  Knob, 


with  those  bituminous  coals  of  Carbondale,  HI., 
with  all  their  fine  deposits  and  formations.  Not- 
withstanding this,  unhappy  results  were  realized, 
and  all  the  money  then  invested  in  St.  Louis 
in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  was  destined  to 
be  a total  failure ; whereas,  if  the  proper  investiga- 
tions had  been  instituted  by  the  directors  of  the 
company,  when  the  Vulcan  Works  were  erected, 
they  would  have  built  works  which  could  have  econ- 
omized fuel  at  least  fifty  per  cent.,  and  the  blast  fur- 
naces would  have  been  constructed  on  a practically 
successful  plan,  because  with  these  rich  ores  they 
could  have  produced  pig  metal  suitable  for  Bessemer 
steel,  at  least,  with  one  and  one-quarter  tons  of  coke, 
and  the  impetus  evolved  would  have  been  concen- 
trated in  St.  Louis,  and  it  would  likely  have  become 
the  seat  of  the  greatest  Bessemer  steel  works  ever  de- 
veloped in  this  country.  The  Lake  Superior  ore  re- 
gions were  then  comparatively  unknown,  and  Chi- 
cago never  dreamed  of  such  a thing  as  Bessemer  steel 
works  at  that  time.  The  Edgar  Thomson  Works,  at 
Pittsburgh,  of  which  Mr.  Andrew  Carnagie  is  the 
leading  spirit,  were  at  that  time  not  thought  of,  and 
indeed  the  “ Lucy  ” furnace  at  Pittsburgh,  of  which 
Mr.  Carnagie  was  the  genius  and  promoter,  was  then 
only  under  discussion,  as  the  furnace  did  not  go  into 
operation  until  the  spring  of  1872 ; so  that  both  of 
these  great  enterprises,  which  occupy  such  a prom- 
inent position  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries  of 
Pittsburgh,  were  not  formed,  or  capital  guaranteed 
to  insure  their  construction,  therefore  the  St.  Louis 
plant  would  have  attained  a high  position  in  this 
direction  but  for  the  fatal  errors  and  mistakes  of 
those  first  directors,  which  prevented  the  works 
from  being  built  as  they  should  have  been.  The  bit- 
uminous lignaceous  coal  having  proved  a failure  for 
supplying  the  plant  with  a proper  furnace  fuel,  and 
the  great  distance  from  Pittsburgh  forbidding  Con- 
nellsville  coke  being  supplied  at  economical  rates  to 
withstand  competition,  this  new  enterprise  was  placed 
at  a great  commercial  disadvantage  for  competing 
with  more  favored  rivals.  In  1871,  although  Mr. 
Witherow  was  deprived  of  visiting  the  iron  districts 
of  England  in  the  winter  of  1869,  he  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  carrying  out  his  plans.  He  had,  in 
his  position  at  St.  Louis,  been  convinced  that  suc- 
cess was  impossible  without  remodelling,  or  the  in- 
troduction of  new  ideas,  and  he  determined  to  make 
a thorough  investigation  of  the  iron  districts  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  Continent,  and  spend  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  of  1871  in  those  countries,  observ- 
ing the  great  strides  that  had  been  made  in  blast  fur- 
naces and  other  metallurgical  developments,  and 
how  far  the  iron  masters  of  America  were  behind. 
Indeed,  he  was  convinced  that  neither  the  anthracite 
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districts  of  Pennsylvania  nor  the  bituminous  districts 
of  the  West  were  up  with  the  times  on  this  great 
question.  He  determined,  therefore,  upon  the 
introduction  of  firebrick  hot-blast  stoves  with 
the  inventor,  Mr.  Thomas  Whitwell,  a distin- 
guished engineer,  and  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  Thornaby  Iron  Works,  of  Stockton  (on  Tesse). 
At  the  same  time  he  visited  Scotland  and  ex- 
amined into  the  system  of  manipulating  block  or 
lignaceous  coals  in  that  country,  called  the  “Fer- 
rie  system  ” ; the  principle  of  which  consists  in 
dividing  the  trunketed  cone  of  the  blast  furnace 
into  quadrants,  placing  them  on  firebrick  arches 
across  the  furnace  at  right  angles  with  each  other, 
some  forty  feet  above  the  hearth  level,  and  building 
retorts  in  these  quadrants.  This  process  was  ex- 
pected to  expel  the  hydro-carbons,  or  waste  gases  in 
this  block  or  lignaceous  coal,  so  that  the  zone  of 
combustion  of  the  furnace  would  be  freed  from  that 
duty.  This  system  of  blast  furnace,  or  metallurgi- 
cal phenomena,  was  quite  novel.  It  had  the  en- 
dorsement of  Sir  John  Hunter,  who  was  the  manag- 
ing director  of  the  Coltness  furnaces,  and  who  had 
demonstrated  by  actual  experience  that  in  two 
weeks’  run  of  his  furnaces  they  had  economized 
one  ton  of  coal  to  one  ton  of  iron.  At  Dallmalen- 
tons,  Ayershire,  where  his  brother  was  manager, 
they  had  also  two  furnaces  remodelled  on  this  plan. 
These  facts  convinced  Mr.  Witherow  that  this  type 
of  furnace  would  be  the  best  to  adopt  to  meet  the 
question  of  manipulation  and  utilization  of  block  or 
lignaceous  coal,  comparatively  free  from  sulphur,  in 
the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  because  it  seemed 
almost  certain  that  without  some  such  process  cok- 
ing said  coal  could  not  be  accomplished,  and  it 
might  be  that  in  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  iron 
could  be  made  with  Western  fuels  and  be  relieved 
from  depending  on  Pittsburgh  for  a supply  of  fuel, 
where  the  freights  were  heavily  against  them.  After 
returning,  in  1872,  from  England  he  found  the  iron 
industry  of  the  United  States  booming,  and  that 
good  times  and  high  prices  were  prevailing.  In- 
deed at  that  time  the  “ Lucy  ” furnace  was  only  a few 
months  in  blast,  being  the  first  of  Mr.  Carnagie’s 
great  works  in  the  line  of  iron  and  steel,  and  they 
sold  their  pig  metal  as  high  as  fifty  dollars  per  ton. 
Mr.  Witherow  then  organized  a construction  com- 
pany in  Pittsburgh,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
iron  masters  the  benefit  of  his  observations  while 
abroad,  with  the  hope  of  gradually  remodelling 
their  old  plants  to  the  new  condition  of  the  metal- 
lurgical developments  of  Great  Britain,  already  al- 
uded  to,  and  as  speedily  as  possible  to  advance  our 
American  practice  as  near  as  possible  to  that  of 
England ; but  owing  to  the  unusual  excitement  in  the 


iron  trade,  consequent  on  the  high  prices  and  the 
great  demand,  neither  the  iron  masters  of  Pittsburgh 
or  the  anthracite  districts  would  pause  to  discuss 
the  question  apart  from  the  possibility  of  their  adopt- 
ing the  same.  Indeed,  such  ideas  as  he  suggested 
and  recommended  were  considered  flighty  dreams, 
impracticable  and  quite  foreign  and  unnecessary  to 
the  American  practice.  This  condition  of  affairs  has 
generally  characterized  the  history  of  American  iron 
development.  When  there  are  booms  or  good  times 
the  iron  men  have  no  time  to  pause,  to  make  changes, 
or  to  advance  new  ideas;  then  when  the  reac- 
tion sets  in  they  cannot  afford  to  spend  the  money, 
but  allow  their  plants  to  remain  frequently  idle  un- 
til the  next  great  wave  sets  in  that  is  again  to  float 
them  to  fortune.  Hence  Mr.  Witherow  was  com- 
pelled to  conclude  that  his  views  and  all  the  obser- 
vations he  had  made  while  in  Great  Britain  were 
metallurgical  fallacies,  or  else  the  iron  masters  of 
the  United  States  were  either  intensely  prejudiced 
against  all  improvements  or  innovations,  or  they 
were  enshrouded  in  mental  darkness,  whose  atmos- 
phere forbade  the  introduction  of  all  new  discoveries 
and  improvements  in  the  metallurgical  world.  Still 
he  persisted  in  presenting  the  question  of  firebrick 
hot-blast  stoves,  especially  of  the  Whitwell  type,  of 
increasing  the  height  of  the  furnaces  and  enlarging 
all  the  parts  and  zones,  so  as  to  reach  the  heat  of 
1400°  or  1600°  Fahrenheit,  and  increase  the  volume 
of  blast  as  the  heat  was  increased,  but  he  could  not 
make  converts,  nor  could  he  get  a single  iron  mas- 
ter in  the  whole  anthracite  district  to  adopt  his 
views.  In  the  winter  of  1873  he  was  invited  by  Mr. 
Norton  to  visit  Ironton,  Ohio,  and  there  formed  a 
company  with  Mr.  George  Willard,  for  the  purpose 
of  building  two  furnaces.  Mr.  Willard  was  Presi- 
dent of  this  company.  The  intention  was  to  make 
the  coal  of  Kentucky  the  fuel  for  the  furnace,  as 
they  did  not  intend  to  depend  on  the  Connellsville 
coke.  Mr.  Witherow  stated  to  the  directors  that 
there  were  two  conditions  by  which  they  could 
avoid  the  use  of  Connellsville  coke  ; that  is  to  build 
the  smaller  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  supported 
with  super-heated  blast,  with  a mixture  of  Connells- 
ville coke  as  fuel,  or  else,  if  they  had  the  nerve  to 
advance  to  the  front,  he  would  submit  to  them 
for  their  consideration  the  plans  of  a self-coking 
furnace  in  Scotland,  introduced  and  built  by  Mr. 
Ferrie,  and  would  recommend  them  to  test  this  new 
system  in  Ohio,  and  to  support  this  process  he 
would  strongly  advise,  if  they  had  the  capital  to 
pay  for  the  plant,  to  introduce  the  Whitwell  firebrick 
stoves,  and  together  they  would  likely  revolutionize 
the  production  of  pig  metal  in  the  basin  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  latter  plan  was  finally  adopted,  and 
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commissioners  were  sent  to  Great  Britain  to  investi- 
gate the  self-coking  system  and  the  firebrick  hot- 
blast  stoves  of  the  Whitwell  type.  These  commis- 
sioners sent  cablegrams  unanimously  approving  of 
what  they  had  seen,  and  recommending  the  adoption 
of  this  type  of  furnace  and  stoves,  and  these  were 
adopted  just  before  the  panic  of  September,  1873. 
The  panic  nearly  destroyed  the  new  enterprise, 
which  was  then  advancing  in  its  construction,  but 
through  the  perseverance,  however,  of  Mr.  Willard, 
its  President,  the  construction  was  economically 
allowed  to  proceed  for  a given  time.  Mr.  Willard, 
with  two  experts,  the  following  winter  visited  Great 
Britain  to  convince  himself  that  the  commissioners’ 
report  was  well  founded,  and  that  what  they  were 
about  to  introduce  was  advisable.  He  returned 
and  approved  of  what  was  being  done.  This  plant 
of  furnaces  at  Ironton  was  novel  in  every  direction. 
Nearly  every  interest  in  the  town  was  represented 
among  its  stockholders,  who  numbered  several 
score.  The  plant  was  completed,  that  is  to  say,  one 
furnace  was  finished  ready  to  go  into  operation, 
and  the  second  was  partly  finished, — the  work  hav- 
ing been  completed  under  the  great  depression  of 
1874  and  1875, — when  the  officers  of  the  company  ex- 
perienced great  difficulty  in  collecting  of  parties 
that  had  subscribed,  and  of  getting  money  to  com- 
plete the  work.  In  the  autumn  of  1875  the  first 
furnace  was  put  in  operation,  or  in  blast,  and 
was  reasonably  successful,  but  the  coal  used  as 
fuel  was  of  an  extremely  lignaceous  character.  It 
had  been  for  several  months  accumulating  in  the 
stock  house,  and,  when  used  in  the  furnace  under  a 
pressure,  instead  of  imparting  its  gases  and  main- 
taining its  position,  it  pulverized  into  dust,  thus 
diverting  it  of  its  calorific  or  heating  properties, 
and  really  impairing  and  obstructing  the  proper  re- 
actions in  the  furnace;  and  this  dust,  banking  or 
lodging  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  furnace,  soon  ob- 
structed the  descending  column  of  stock,  so  that 
the  retorts  could  not  discharge  the  contents  that  were 
descending  therein.  This  obstruction  was  consid- 
ered a failure  in  the  process,  and  all  kinds  of  hypoth- 
eses and  inventions  were  manufactured  against 
the  whole  plant.  After  exposing  himself  for  ten 
days  and  nights  almost  without  sleep,  Mr.  Witherow 
determined  that  there  was  some  obstruction  within, 
and,  having  established  apertures  ten  feet  apart,  he 
opened  one  about  forty  feet  above  hearth  level,  and 
found  that  the  coal  was  banked  for  several  feet  on 
the  circumferential  lines,  thus  allowing  only  a hole 
in  the  centre,  of  say  six  or  seven  feet,  for  the  stock 
to  descend.  This  was  evidence  that  the  coal  was 
unfitted  for  use,  and  destroyed  the  whole  process 
of  the  furnace.  In  order  to  be  relieved  from  this 


position  he  concluded  to  clean  it  all  out  and  have 
everything  free  again,  and  soon  had  it  in  operation. 
But  the  information  had  gotten  abroad  that  the 
whole  process  was  a failure,  and  many  of  his  friends 
gave  him  a wide  berth.  It  was  useless  to  reason  or 
philosophize  with  them  on  this  metallurgical  ques- 
tion, or  to  desire  a different  class  of  fuel  that  would 
not  pulverize.  The  company  was  then  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  could  not  get  any  coke  except  by  river, 
as  there  was  no  railroad  communication.  The 
second  test  of  the  furnace  was  more  successful,  and 
made  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  tons  per  day  of 
good  iron,  and  had  the  self-coking  system  working 
reasonably  well,  but  the  coke  running  out,  and  not 
being  supplied  with  the  coal  he  wanted,  it  looked 
as  if  the  experiments  would  be  a failure  just  as  they 
were  progressing.  The  officers  and  directors  of  the 
company  had  withdrawn  their  support  from  him, 
and  he  was  left  alone  to  contend  with  these  new 
developments  without  the  aid  of  a single  individ- 
ual to  espouse  his  cause.  In  two  months  he  re- 
signed, others  taking  charge,  and  this  self-coking 
system  was  sacrificed  for  the  want  of  support  and 
capital,  and  men  with  nerve  and  brains  to  stand  by 
the  experiments,  and  also  because  there  was  not  the 
proper  time  given  for  such  experiments  as  to  deter- 
mine its  true  merits.  Thus  a new  system  of  ex- 
periments, which  had  cost  a great  deal  of  money, 
was  thrown  aside  by  the  timidity  of  the  directors, 
and  America  lost  the  opportunity  of  having  a really 
good  test  for  determining  whether  lignaceous  or 
block  coal  could  be  made  into  a furnace  fuel  by  this 
process.  If  the  panic  had  not  been  on  the  coun- 
try at  that  time,  the  enterprise  would,  doubtless, 
have  had  better  support,  and  its  practical  re- 
sults would  have  been  very  different.  Those  that 
succeeded  him  condemned  the  system.  This  plant 
was  the  finest  ever  built  in  this  country,  and  it  has 
continued  as  a first-class  establishment.  It  still  re- 
mains and  may  continue  for  many  years.  During 
these  experiments  Mr.  Witherow  again  visited 
Europe,  and  on  returning  located  permanently  in 
Pittsburgh  in  blast  furnace  engineering,  where  he 
became  identified  with  nearly  all  the  new  enterprises 
which  were  established  in  the  following  years,  and 
which  adopted  all  the  improvements  of  blast  furnace 
construction  wherein  the  Whitwell  stoves  and  other 
types  of  firebrick  stoves  were  built.  It  might  be 
said  that  from  1873  to  1883  was  the  period  wherein 
the  whole  blast  furnace  industry  of  the  United 
States  underwent  a great  change.  The  old  ideas  of 
the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  and  other  regions  were 
abandoned,  and  the  whole  blast  furnace  business  of 
this  country  began  adjusting  itself  to  the  new  era. 
In  the  winter  of  1878,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas 
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Whitwell  in  the  North  of  England,  Mr.  Witherow 
bought  the  Whitwell  system,  wherein  Senator  J. 
Don  Cameron  and  Colonel  Henry  McCormick  be- 
came partners.  At  this  time  the  Edgar  Thompson 
Company  had  commenced  the  construction  of  the 
first  of  their  furnaces  (that  is,  “A”  and  “B  ”)  of  the 
present  plant  at  Pittsburgh.  Although  he  was  de- 
prived of  being  in  charge  of  this  engineering  enter- 
prise, he  had  the  satisfaction  in  a few  years  of  hav- 
ing his  views  established  and  approved  throughout 
nearly  all  the  districts  of  the  United  States  of  the 
iron  industry.  The  fever  began  in  1880  for  the  use 
of  super-heated  blast  for  blast  furnaces,  and  although 
Isaac  Lothian  Bell  had  written  adversely  of  this 
action  in  his  great  work  on  the  “ Phenomena  of  the 
Blast  Furnace,”  still  the  application  of  the  Whitwell 
stoves  in  many  districts  throughout  the  United 
States  had  more  than  doubled  the  output  and  re- 
duced the  fuel  one-half,  demonstrating  so  strongly 
its  success  that  but  few  could  avoid  the  inevitable 
and  irresistable  results  and  conclusions  on  this  ques- 
tion. This  was  the  great  era  of  the  blast  furnace 
history  in  the  United  States.  One  of  the  furnaces 
at  the  Edgar  Thompson  works,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Julian  Kennedy,  had  made  an  output 
of  three  hundred  and  forty  tons  every  twenty-four 
hours  for  over  eight  successive  days,  and  the  iron 
masters  of  the  country  were  astonished  at  the  re- 
sults. At  this  time,  that  is  to  say  from  1878  to  1880, 
the  Bessemer  steel  business  was  gradually  asserting 
itself.  It  advanced  to  a very  high  price,  and  the 
impetus  in  the  Bessemer  steel  rail  business  in  the 
United  States  was  all-powerful.  Plants  were  estab- 
lished in  many  of  the  leading  cities,  especially 
Chicago  ; the  Edgar  Thompson  works  at  Pittsburgh 
taking  the  lead.  Thus  it  only  required  five  years 
to  bring  the  output  of  Bessemer  steel  in  the  United 
States  to  a greater  figure  than  that  of  Great  Britain, 
which  we  now  still  surpass.  However,  the  pneu- 
matic or  Bessemer  process  was  only  used  for  manu- 
facturing Bessemer  steel  for  rails,  and  indeed  it  was 
considered  impossible  to  make  soft  steel  by  this  pro- 
cess. Mr.  Witherow  gave  a great  deal  of  thought 
to  this  question,  and  went  to  Wales  in  1883,  where 
he  saw  a small  converter  built  in  an  humble  way  and 
whose  capacity  was  blowing  one  ton  of  iron  per 
blow.  This  was  the  experimental  converter  of  the 
Clapp-Griffith  process.  After  examining  it  thor- 
oughly he  was  convinced  that  there  were  merits  in 
the  plant,  although  its  appearance  and  general  ex- 
pression were  anything  but  imposing.  On  present- 
ing the  results  of  his  observations  to  Mr.  Henry  W. 
Oliver,  Jr.,  of  Pittsburgh,  whom  he  met  in  London, 
they  revisited  Wales  together  and  bought  the  patents 
of  the  Clapp-Grifflth  process.  In  1884  Mr.  Oliver 


built  his  experimental  little  converter  at  one  of  his 
mills  in  Pittsburgh,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Clapp-Grifflth  process  in  the  United  States.  This 
process  has  met  with  many  criticisims,  but  it  has 
survived  and  overcome  them  all.  It  developed  the 
idea  to  a great  extent,  of  the  manufacture  of  soft 
steel  in  the  United  States,  and  this  was  considered 
the  period  of  the  soft  steel  evolution.  From  what 
was  done  with  the  experimental  process  in  Pitts- 
burgh, there  have  been  constructed  works  which 
make  a softer  steel  than  had  previously  been  made. 
This  was  really  the  era  of  the  soft  steel  business, 
that  is  to  say,  steel  with  carbon  less  than  one-tenth 
of  one  per  cent — possibly  down  to  one-lialf  of  that 
amount — and  which  is  as  easily  wielded  as  the  best 
of  Swedish  or  other  brands  of  wrought  iron.  This 
process  has  now  advanced  with  all  other  improve- 
ments, and  it  will  likely  dispense  with  the  manufac- 
ture of  wrought  iron  in  the  United  States  ; in  other 
words,  this  class  of  steel  will  be  made  cheaper  than 
wrought  iron.  This  brings  the  history  of  our  iron 
and  steel  development  down  to  the  present  day. 
For  the  last  eight  years  Mr.  Witherow  has  been 
identified  with  the  development  of  the  iron  business 
in  the  States  of  Virginia,  Tennessee  and  Alabama, 
which  promises  greatly  to  lead  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  of  the  United  States.  Alabama  now  bids 
fair  to  supersede  the  old  blast  furnace  business  of 
both  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill,  in  other  words, 
the  production  of  pig  metal  will  be  so  much  cheaper 
in  that  State  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  eastern 
Pennsylvania  to  maintain  its  market  and  survive. 
Still  the  distance  of  Alabama  from  the  market  may 
enable  them  to  struggle  for  a time,  and  possibly  the 
diversion  of  the  Alabama  product  to  supply  Texas 
and  the  great  Southwest,  as  soon  as  they  have  mills 
for  the  manipulation  of  their  pig  metal,  may  relieve 
the  East  from  their  strong  competition.  It  is,  there- 
fore, needless  to  say  that  the  United  States  can 
hardly  dream  of  when  there  will  be  an  overproduc- 
tion or  surplus,  “ provided,”  as  Mr.  Witherow  says, 
“ the  country  is  allowed  to  go  on  in  its  great  Amer- 
ican system  of  protection  and  development.”  Mr. 
Witherow  is  just  now  engaged  in  operations  at  New 
Castle,  near  Pittsburgh,  where  his  shops  are  located, 
and  which  is  the  largest  plant  in  the  United  States, 
thoroughly  equipped  for  the  construction  of  blast 
furnaces,  rolling  mills  and  steel  plants  in  all  their 
details,  employing  from  three  to  four  hundred  men 
daily.  His  principal  offices  are  located  in  Pitts- 
burgh, where  the  designing  and  drafting  or  engineer- 
ing operations  are  executed  and  determined.  A 
company  is  being  organized  for  the  development  of 
the  iron  and  steel  business  of  Mexico,  which  Mr. 
Witherow  recently  visited.  Their  coal  equals  that 
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of  Pittsburgh  in  purity  and  hardness  of  the  coke, 
and  almost  equal  in  carbon,  and  Mexico  abounds 
with  mountains  wherein  are  large  deposits  of  mag- 
netic, specular  and  hemitite  ores,  ranging  from 
sixty -four  to  sixty-eight  per  cent,  metallic  iron,  and 
down  to  .004  of  phosphorus,  thus  ensuring  an  iron 
capable  of  making  pig  metal  fit  to  be  converted  into 
steel.  The  company  that  is  now  being  organized 
expects  to  spend,  in  the  coming  two  years,  between 
two  and  three  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  this  iron  and  steel  enterprise  will  commence 
with  several  blast  furnaces  and  terminate  in  Besse- 
mer works  for  making  steel,  not  only  for  railroad 
rails,  but  for  the  various  commercial  purposes 
for  which  it  is  required.  This  enterprise  or  scheme 
will  be  owned  and  controlled  by  American  and 
Mexican  capital,  of  whom  Mr.  Eugene  Kelly,  of 
New  York,  and  Patricio  Milmo,  of  Monterey,  Mex- 
ico, are  the  largest  capitalists,  the  latter  being  the 
richest  man  in  Mexico.  Both  of  the  above  gentle- 
men have  entered  earnestly  into  this  enterprise, 
which  will  be  owned  and  controlled  by  Irishmen  ex- 
clusively. The  United  States  have  now  the  suprem- 
acy in  the  iron  and  steel  business  of  the  world,  and 
Mr.  Witherow  says,  “ Should  the  American  people 
be  true  to  themselves  and  maintain  the  present 
system  of  protection,  they  will  in  the  next  twenty 
years  be  producing  more  iron  and  steel  than  any 
two  of  the  greatest  nations  in  Europe,  not  excluding 
Great  Britain.”  Since  the  development  of  this  in- 
dustry the  development  of  other  industries  has 
advanced  in  the  same  ratio,  and  it  can  safely  be 
said  that  this  Continent  will  soon  attain  a position  in 
the  manufacturing  world  that  will  far  surpass  all 
other  countries.  It  can  plainly  be  seen  from  the 
foregoing  that  the  political  views  of  Mr.  Witherow 
are  strongly  Republican,  “for  the  protection  and 
development  of  our  Nation,”  which  abounds  in  such 
seemingly  inexhaustible  resources.  While  his  sym- 
pathies are  so  strongly  American,  his  views  are 
broad  and  not  averse  to  acknowledging  merit  in 
other  nations.  To  use  his  language  : ‘ ‘ My  views 
are  strongly  Republican,  and  I am  convinced  that 
such  views  are  conducive  to  the  greatness  of  our 
country,  and  in  harmony  with  its  history.”  It 
has  been  a rule  with  Mr.  Witherow  to  visit  Europe 
every  two  or  three  years,  so  as  to  glean  ideas  in  the 
line  of  the  iron  and  steel  development  in  all  coun- 
tries and  contrast  them  with  those  of  the  United 
States,  and  thereby  ascertain  the  most  recent  im- 
provements in  the  saving  of  labor  and  cost  of  pro- 
duction which  must  be  the  leading  ideas,  because 
unless  we  advance  with  the  improvement  evolved 
by  science  in  the  metallurgical  world,  we  cannot  at- 
tain the  manufacturing  supremacy  above  alluded  to. 


MATTHEW  BAIED. 

MATTHEW  BAIRD,  who  was  a prominent  citi- 
zen of  Philadelphia,  by  reason  of  his  many  excellent 
qualities  and  his  varied  interests  in  the  institutions 
of  the  city,  was  still  more  prominent  among  the 
ranks  of  railroad  men  throughout  the  country, 
because  of  his  inventions  applicable  to  that  line  of 
industry,  his  identification  with  the  great  house 
known  as  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  and  his 
heavy  investments  of  capital  in  railroad  enterprises. 
Mr.  Baird  was  born  near  Londonderry,  Ireland,  in 
1817,  and  was  the  son  of  Scotch-Irish  parents,  from 
both  of  whom  he  inherited  good  and  sturdy  strains 
of  blood,  and  qualities  of  physical  and  mental  man- 
hood which  equip  one  to  win  victories  in  the 
world’s  arena  of  strife.  The  family  immigrated  to 
America  when  Matthew  was  four  years  of  age,  and, 
selecting  Philadelphia  as  their  home,  settled  on  Lom- 
bard street.  The  father,  a skilled  workman,  a cop- 
persmith by  trade,  was  able  to  give  his  son  a good 
school  education,  and  that  being  concluded  the 
youth  immediately  became  self-supporting.  It  was 
indicative  of  his  character  that,  being  unable  to  have 
such  a position  as  he  desired  and  was  qualified  for, 
he  should  accept  the  next  best  available,  with  the 
object  of  making  a living  at  least.  Thus  he  was  for 
a time  an  employe  in  a brick-yard,  but  it  was  not 
long  before  he  had  an  occupation  more  in  accor- 
dance with  his  taste  and  capability,  for  he  went 
from  the  brick-yard  to  the  laboratory  of  one  of  the 
professors  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. While  still  a lad  he  went,  in  1834,  to 
New  Castle,  Delaware,  where  he  entered  the  copper 
and  sheet  iron  works  of  the  New  Castle  Manufac- 
turing Company,  and  soon  after  he  was  made 
Superintendent  of  the  railroad  shops  located  in  the 
same  town.  Four  years  later,  in  June,  1838, 
occurred  the  actual  beginning  of  his  successful 
career,  for  it  was  then  that  he  became  identified 
with  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  in  Philadel- 
phia, with  which  institution  he  spent  many  years  of 
his  life.  He  began  in  this  establishment  as  foreman 
of  the  sheet  iron  and  boiler  department,  and  he 
remained  in  the  employ  of  the  house  until  1850, 
constantly  advancing  in  knowledge  of  his  trade  and 
of  mechanical  science,  developing  ideas  which  in 
after  years  bore  fruit  in  the  way  of  useful  inven- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time  performing  his  routine 
duties  with  an  industry  and  fidelity  which  com- 
manded the  respect  and  confidence  of  employers 
and  associates.  In  March,  1845,  while  still  in  the 
employ  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  he  became  associated  as  a 
partner  with  Richard  French,  Sr.,  Superintendent 
of  motive  power  of  the  Philadelphia,  Germantown 
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& Norristown  Railroad  Company,  and  Harry  R. 
Campbell,  a lawyer,  under  the  firm  name  of  French 
& Baird,  for  the  manufacture  of  locomotive  spark 
arresters.  These  spark  arresters  were  made  under 
a combination  of  three  patents,  issued  to  James 
Stimpson,  of  Baltimore,  April  17,  1837,  William  C. 
Grimes,  of  York,  Pa.,  February  12,  1842,  and  Rich- 
ard French,  of  Philadelphia,  March  28,  1845,  and 
the  article  manufactured  was  a thoroughly  efficient 
one  which  came  into  very  general  use  throughout 
the  United  States,  Canada  and  other  countries,  and 
was  of  especial  use  in  the  cotton-growing  States  of 
the  South.  Both  the  patents  and  the  business  were 
sold  to  Messrs.  Radley  & Hunter,  of  New  York,  in 
August,  1850.  For  four  years  subsequent  to  1850 
Mr.  Baird  was  absent  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  and  through  about  half  of  that  period  was 
engaged  in  the  marble  business  with  his  brother 
John  in  Philadelphia,  but  in  1854  he  returned  to  the 
works  where  he  had  so  long  been  an  employe,  as  a 
partner  of  Mr.  Baldwin’s,  under  the  firm  name  of 
M.  W.  Baldwin  & Co.  In  this  position  of  enlarged 
influence  and  usefulness,  his  energy,  acumen  and 
genius  had  a sphere  of  operation  commensurate 
with  their  powers,  and  he  exercised  them  to  their 
utmost  capacity,  largely  increasing  the  business 
effectiveness  of  the  house  with  which  he  had 
merged  his  interests.  In  a multitude  of  matters  his 
skill  was  felt.  As  an  instance  among  many  that 
might  be  cited,  his  devices  for  the  economy  of  fuel. 
At  the  time  he  entered  the  firm  as  a partner  the  use 
of  coal,  both  bituminous  and  anthracite,  had  been 
practically  demonstrated  as  successful,  but  means 
for  its  most  effective  combustion  had  not  been  per- 
fected, although  many  minds  were  engaged  upon 
the  matter.  Mr.  Baird  made  the  subject  one  of 
careful  investigation  and  study.  An  experiment 
was  conducted  under  his  direction  by  placing  a 
sheet  iron  deflector  in  the  fire  box  of  an  engine  on 
the  Germantown  & Norristown  Railroad,  and  the 
success  of  the  trial  was  such  as  to  show  conclusively 
that  it  made  a more  perfect  combustion,  and  there- 
fore a more  economical  use  of  fuel.  It  was  obvious, 
however,  that  a deflector  made  of  a single  plate  of 
iron  would  soon  be  destroyed  by  the  intense  heat  to 
which  it  was  subjected,  and  to  obviate  this  diffi- 
culty Mr.  Baird  devised  first  a water-leg  projecting 
upward  and  backward  between  the  fire  box  and 
flues,  and  finally  a deflector  in  the  form  of  a fire 
brick  arch,  which  seemed  preferable  to  the  former 
invention,  and  in  fact  was  adopted  and  found  a 
valuable  appliance  for  locomotives  built  for  Cuba, 
and  other  localities  where  economy  in  the  use  of 
coal  was  especially  desirable  for  reason  of  its  high 
cost.  In  1867,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  who 
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from  1831  to  1854  had  carried  on  the  works  alone, 
and  from  the  latter  date  had  been  the  head  of  the 
house,  the  firm  was  re-organized  under  the  name  of 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  M.  Baird  & Co., 
Proprietors,  our  subject  having  associated  with 
himself  as  partners,  George  Burnham  and  Charles 
T.  Parry,  both  long  connected  with  the  establish- 
ment, the  former  in  charge  of  the  finances  and  the 
latter  as  General  Superintendent.  Three  years  later 
three  other  partners  were  admitted  to  the  house, 
and  in  1873,  Mr.  Baird  retiring  from  active  business, 
left  it  in  the  hands  of  Messrs,  Burnham,  Parry, 
Williams,  Longstreth  and  Henszey.  A biographer 
of  Mr.  Baird,  writing  of  his  career  about  this  time, 
thus  describes  him : 

“ Mr.  Baird  is  a man  of  a large  round  figure,  with 
a head  in  massive  proportions  to  suit  his  ample 
body.  His  features  are  regular,  and  expressive  of 
a far-reaching  mind  and  of  agreeable  qualities  of 
character.  His  manners  are  quiet  and  self-pos- 
sessed. He  is  not  inclined  to  show  or  boastfulness 
in  any  particular,  but  delights  in  the  exhibition  of 
honest  virtues  and  noble  purposes.  Rising  to  his 
present  position  of  business  and  social  influence  by 
industry  and  an  honorable  life,  his  sympathies  are 
always  with  the  toiling  masses.  In  the  midst  of  his 
vast  interests  and  the  irresistible  tide  of  business, 
he  shows  himself  constantly  thoughtful  of  his  army 
of  workmen,  and  does  much  by  counsel  and  benev- 
olence to  encourage  them  in  their  station.  He  is 
esteemed  and  beloved  by  all  who  know  him  in  per- 
sonal relations,  and  his  mechanical  labors  and  enter- 
prise make  him  worthy  of  an  enduring  fame.” 

Mr.  Baird,  after  retiring  from  the  Bald  win  Locomo- 
tive Works,  still  retained  his  interest  in  many  public 
and  private  enterprises  of  varied  nature,  however, 
and  remained  until  the  close  of  his  life  quite  an 
active  man  of  affairs,  and  one  of  the  chief  promoters 
of  some  very  prominent  projects.  For  a long  term 
of  years  he  was  a member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Central  National  Bank  of  Philadelphia,  and 
he  held,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a similar  position 
with  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  Company,  the 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  Andover  Iron  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia  & West  Chester  Railroad  Com- 
pany, while  in  former  years  he  was  one  of  the  incor- 
porators and  a director  of  the  American  Steamship 
Company  and  a heavy  investor  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  Mr.  Baird  was,  in  fact,  a man  of  general 
business  ability  as  well  as  a mechanical  genius  and 
inventor.  Few  enterprises  for  the  commercial  good 
of  Philadelphia  or  the  adjacent  regions  failed  to 
secure  his  co-operation  and  support,  and  he  was  as 
prominent  in  the  matter  of  advancing  public  benev- 
olent institutions  as  he  was  in  building  up  business 
interests.  He  was  one  of  the  Managers  of  the 
Northern  Home  for  Friendless  Children,  and  con- 
tributed largely  to  other  establishments  conducted 
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in  the  cause  of  humanity.  The  aesthetic  side  of  his 
mentality  was  shown  by  his  devotion  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  It  was,  however, 
as  a man  of  the  business  world  that  Mr.  Baird  was 
pre-eminent,  and  apropos  of  his  capacity  in  this 
department  of  human  activity  we  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  what  an  intimate  acquaintance  said  of 
him  when  he  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  career,  as  the 
head  of  the  vast  concern  known  throughout  the 
world  as  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  “Mr. 
Baird,”  said  this  authority,  “by  reason  of  long  and 
intimate  connection  with  the  trade,  practical  exper- 
ience as  a manufacturer,  wealth  and  social  position, 
rightfully  is  the  head  of  the  establishment  and  is 
referred  to  in  all  matters  of  importance,  both  in  the 
production  and  selling  of  engines.  He  began  his 
efforts  in  these  works  in  their  infancy  and  his  own 
early  manhood,  and  they  have  literally  grown  with 
his  own  mental  and  bodily  powers.  He  shared  all 
the  responsibilities  and  hopes  of  the  illustrious 
Baldwin,  whose  mantle  has  with  entire  appropriate- 
ness fallen  upon  his  shoulders.”  It  is  chiefly  thus, 
as  the  conductor  of  a great  concern,  as  the  self- 
made  man  of  practical  science — the  developer  of 
the  crude  and  cumbersome  ideas  of  the  pioneers  in 
the  application  of  steam  power — that  the  memory 
of  Matthew  Baird  will  live,  and  not  merely  live,  but 
grow,  as  time  shall  demonstrate  still  greater  utility 
in  the  uses  of  steam  and  the  locomotive  than  have 
yet  been  reached.  Mr.  Baird’s  useful,  helpful,  hon- 
orable life  came  to  a close  when  he  was  about  sixty 
years  of  age — May  19,  1877. 

-t 

CLEMENT  A.  GKISCOM. 

CLEMENT  ACTON  GRISCOM,  President  of  the 
International  Navigation  Company,  and  a leading- 
merchant  of  Philadelphia,  was  born  in  that  city, 
March  15,  1841.  His  ancestors  have  been  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  development  and  interests 
of  Philadelphia  since  its  foundation  in  1682.  An- 
drew Griscom,  the  founder  of  the  Griscom  family 
in  America,  came  from  England  in  1680.  He  was 
a friend  and  associate  of  William  Penn,  and  as- 
sisted him  in  founding  the  colony.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  first  grand  jury  of  the  Province,  the  same 
over  which  Willliam  Penn  presided,  and  of  which 
Samuel  Carpenter  also  was  a member.  On  the  ma- 
ternal side,  Mr.  Griscom  is  descended  from  Thomas 
Lloyd,  Deputy  Governor  and  President  of  the 
Council  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  from  1684 
to  1693.  His  father,  Dr.  John  D.  Griscom,  is  a physi- 
cian of  prominence  still  living  near  Philadelphia. 


His  mother,  born  Margaret  Acton,  is  a daughter  of 
the  late  Clement  Acton  of  Salem,  New  Jersey. 
Clement  A.  Griscom  was  educated  in  his  native 
city.  Under  paternal  supervision,  his  early  train- 
ing was  acquired  in  both  public  and  private  schools. 
His  later  training  comprehended  two  years  in  the 
Central  High  School,  and  was  concluded  at  a 
Friends’  Academy.  He  closed  the  course  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  and  engaged  in  business  with  the 
old  established  house  of  “Peter  Wright  & Sons,” 
of  Philadelphia.  Intelligent  and  energetic,  and 
conscientiously  discharging  every  duty  that  fell  to 
him,  he  made  rapid  progress  in  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  his  employers,  and,  in  1863,  was  admitted 
to  membership  in  the  firm.  His  position  soon  be- 
came one  of  weight  and  responsibility.  Although 
young,  he  proved  equal  to  every  demand  made  upon 
him,  and  gradually  assumed  almost  entire  control 
of  the  shipping  and  steamship  enterprises  which 
constituted  so  large  a proportion  of  the  business  of 
the  house.  Other  departments  called  for  no  incon- 
siderable attention  at  his  hands,  but  in  this  particu- 
lar sphere  he  seemed  to  find  his  most  congenial  field 
of  operation.  To  qualify  himself  as  completely  as 
possible  for  his  duties  in  connection  with  this  de- 
partment, he  constantly  studied  Marine  Architec- 
ture as  applied  to  the  Commercial  Marine,  and,  as 
the  results  show,  has  attained  a widely  conceded 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  His  incessant  labors 
and  research  have  enabled  him  to  keep  the  steam- 
ship interests  entrusted  to  his  management,  and 
that  of  his  firm,  fully  abreast  of  the  times,  and  in 
some  respects  in  advance  of  them,  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  economy  and  safety  of  ocean  steam  tran- 
sit. Ever  since  1873  he  has  largely  been  the  guid- 
ing and  controlling  influence  in  his  firm,  and  in  the 
steamship  companies  managed  by  them,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  he  has  been  interested 
during  all  that  time  in  a number  of  important  out- 
side business  projects,  the  firm’s  affairs  have  never 
suffered  or  been  slighted  in  the  least  degree.  Hav- 
ing the  faculty  of  quickly  grasping  details,  and  re- 
markable power  in  concentrating  both  mind  and 
efforts  upon  the  task  in  hand,  he  finds  little  diffi- 
culty in  disposing  of  business,  however  weighty  or 
intricate.  His  associates  say  of  him  that  “ he  can 
get  through  in  a day  what  it  would  take  many  men 
a week  to  accomplish.”  Mr.  Griscom  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  International  Navigation  Com- 
pany, organized  May  10,  1871,  under  a charter 
granted  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  first 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  company  was  composed 
of  James  A.  Wright,  H.  H.  Houston,  Joseph  D. 
Potts,  W.  G.  Warden  and  Mr.  Griscom,  all  promi- 
nent business  men  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Wright 
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was  elected  President,  and  Mr.  Griscom  Vice- 
President.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Wright,  who 
resigned  the  Presidency  and  membership  in  the 
Board  January  4,  1888,  all  the  gentlemen  named 
still  continue  actively  connected  with  it.  To  fill 
the  vacancy  in  the  directory  caused  by  Mr.  Wright’s 
retirement,  Mr.  William  Thaw,  of  Pittsburgh,  who 
was  one  of  the  large  stockholders  in  the  enterprise  at 
its  inception,  was  chosen.  Mr.  Griscom  was  elected 
President  of  the  company  upon  Mr.  Wright’s  resig- 
nation, and  by  vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors  the 
office  of  Vice-President  was  abolished.  Messrs. 
Peter  Wright  & Sons  of  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  have  been  the  General  Agents  of  the  com- 
pany since  its  organization.  The  International 
Navigation  Company  has  steadily  grown  in  wealth 
and  importance  from  its  moderate  beginning  in 
1871,  and  now  controls  and  operates  more  tonnage 
in  the  transatlantic  trade  than  any  of  its  competi- 
tors, and  is  still  adding  to  its  facilities.  It  owns 
practically  all  the  capital  stock  of  the  Belgian  cor- 
poration known  as  “The  Red  Star  Line,”  and  it 
owns  also  the  majority  of  the  capital  stock  of  “ The 
Inman  and  International  Steamship  Company, 
[Limited,]  ” an  English  corporation,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, the  four  steamers  constituting  the  “American 
Line.”  These  last  named  steamers  were  bought  by 
the  International  Navigation  Company  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  in  1884,  and  were 
paid  for  in  its  capital  stock,  a very  moderate  share 
of  the  entire  issue ; and  with  this  exception  the  lat- 
ter company  has  no  interest  whatever  in  the  for- 
mer. The  Inman  and  International  Steamship 
Company  was  organized  October  23,  1886 ; and  its 
original  Board  of  Directors  consisted  of  Benjamin 
Brewster,  of  New  York,  A.  J.  Cassatt,  C.  A.  Gris- 
com, II.  H.  Houston,  Joseph  D.  Potts,  all  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  James  Spence  aud  Edmund  Taylor, 
both  of  Liverpool,  England.  These  gentlemen 
have  been  re-elected  annually,  and  are  still  mem- 
bers of  the  Board.  The  International  Navigation 
Company  is,  through  its  ownership  and  control  of 
these  companies,  practically  the  owner  of  three  great 
transatlantic  lines,  embracing  twenty-one  iron  and 
steel  steamships.  The  bulk  of  the  capital  stock  of 
the  company  is  owned  by  residents  of  Philadelphia, 
in  which  city  the  enterprise  has  its  headquarters. 
The  fleet  of  the  company  consists  of  the  four  Amer- 
ican steamers,  “Pennsylvania,”  “Ohio,”  “In- 
diana,” and  “ Illinois,”  constituting  the  American 
Line,  [the  only  transatlantic  line  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag]  which  run  between  Philadelphia,  Queens- 
town and  Liverpool;  of  the  eleven  steamers,  “Noord- 
land,”  “ Westernland,”  “Waesland,”  “Rhyn- 
land,”  “ Belgenland,”  “ Pennland,”  “ Switzerlan  d,” 


“ Nederland,”  “ Vaderland,”  “ Zeeland,”  and  a new 
boat  of  seven  thousand  tons  burthen,  now  building 
but  not  yet  named,  constituting  “ The  Red  Star 
Line,”  sailing  between  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Antwerp,  and  flying  the  Belgian  flag ; and  of  the 
six  steamers,  “ City  of  Berlin,”  “ City  of  Chicago,” 
“ City  of  Chester,”  “ City  of  Richmond,”  “ City  of 
New  York,”  and  “City  of  Paris,”  sailing  between 
New  York,  Queenstown  and  Liverpool,  under  the 
English  flag.  Of  this  large  fleet  all  the  vessels  are 
maintained  in  the  very  highest  state  of  excellence 
and  efficiency.  Mr.  Griscom  years  ago  reached  the 
conviction  that  transatlantic  steamship  travel  was 
only  in  its  infancy,  and  that  it  would  greatly  in- 
crease if  passengers  could  be  assured  that  they  were 
to  be  carried  in  an  unsinkable  steamship,  which 
should  be  propelled  by  twin  engines  and  twin 
screws,  thus  reducing  the  liability  of  a breakdown 
to  a minimum.  Mr.  Griscom  also  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  comforts  of  the  sea  voyage  should 
be  greatly  increased  by  liberal  arrangements  of 
cabins  and  deck  houses,  wherein  elegant  accom- 
modations could  be  obtained  by  those  who  were 
willing  to  pay  for  them,  and  that,  coupled  with 
these  essential  improvements,  there  should  be  a 
high  rate  of  speed  procured  from  such  ample  ma- 
chinery power ; that  such  speed  should  be  regularly 
maintained,  and  not  only  on  occasional  voyages. 
The  “ City  of  New  York”  and  “ City  of  Paris  ” are 
the  realization  of  these  views  advocated  for  several 
years  by  Mr.  Griscom,  and  are  the  boldest  concep- 
tions of  sea-going  accommodations  ever  designed, 
requiring  a faith  and  confidence  in  the  appreciative- 
ness of  the  traveling  public  that,  previous  to  the 
planning  of  these  steamships,  had  never  been  recog- 
nized by  the  managements  of  any  of  the  other  prom- 
inent steamship  lines.  There  are  rumors  now, 
however,  that  other  companies  are  following  these 
ideas,  from  which  the  public,  who  desire  to  cross 
the  Atlantic,  will  no  doubt  be  greatly  benefited  from 
this  time  forward.  It  has  always  heen  Mr.  Gris- 
com’s  theory  that  the  American  public  would  pay 
liberally  for  a good  thing,  especially  for  whatever 
contributed  to  their  safety  and  comfort,  and  it  was 
this  firm  conviction  that  gave  Mr.  Griscom  courage 
to  enlist  to  a large  extent  the  capital  of  himself  and 
friends  in  this  new  era  of  transatlantic  travel.  The 
“ City  of  New  York  ” and  “ City  of  Paris  ” are  sister 
steamships,  and  have  been  fully  described  in  the 
current  literature  of  the  past  few  months.  The 
“City  of  New  York”  was  built  at  Clydebank  by 
Messrs.  James  & George  Thomson,  and  was 
launched  March  15,  1888.  Her  dimensions  are  560 
feet  long  on  the  promenade  deck,  63^  feet  wide,  and 
59£  feet  depth  from  top  of  upper  deck  cabin  to 
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bottom  of  keel ; her  tonnage  is  10,500  tons.  She  I 
sailed  from  Liverpool  for  New  York  on  her  first 
voyage,  August  1,  1888.  The  sister  steamship, 

“ City  of  Paris,”  was  built  at  Clydebank  by  Messrs. 
James  & George  Thomson,  and  was  launched  23rd 
of  October,  1888.  Her  dimensions  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  “ City  of  NewYork.”  These  magnificent 
vessels  are  the  highest  triumph  the  art  of  naval  archi- 
tecture has  yet  achieved,  their  dimensions  exceed- 
ing that  of  any  other  floating  structure,  excepting 
the  “Great  Eastern,”  now  in  existence.  Their  pro- 
pelling machinery  is  the  most  perfect  known,  and 
their  fittings  and  furnishings,  besides  being  unique, 
have  no  parallel  in  point  of  richness.  They  are 
commonly  described  as  ocean  palaces,  and  the  name 
is  appropriate  enough  except  that  there  are  few  pal- 
aces in  the  world  that  can  compare  in  point  of  lux- 
ury and  extent  with  the  saloons  and  numberless 
apartments  of  these  steamships.  The  London  Timex, 
under  date  of  December  21,  1887,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  “City  of  New  York”  and 
“ City  of  Paris  ” : 

“Among  the  ships  building  on  the  Ctyde  at  the 
present  time  are  two  passenger  steamers  for  the 
North  Atlantic  trade,  about  which  a great  deal  of 
interest  has  been  felt,  but  also  about  which  a great 
deal  of  reticence  has  been  preserved  as  to  what  they 
are  like,  and  what  they  are  likely  to  do.  These  two 
vessels  are  the  “ City  of  New  York  ” and  the  “ City 
of  Paris,”  building  for  the  Inman  and  International 
Company  of  Liverpool,  by  Messrs.  Thomson,  of 
Clydebank.  These  vessels  were  contracted  for 
about  the  middle  of  the  year,  and  we  are  now  in  a 
position  to  give  a description  of  them.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  last  year  the  old  Inman  Company 
was  reconstituted  under  the  name  of  the  Inman  and 
International  Company,  and  a considerable  amount 
of  new  blood  imported  into  it.  The  vessels  of  this 
company  had  for  many  years  held  a prominent 
place  in  the  Atlantic  trade,  but  recently  the  “ Cun- 
ard  ” and  some  other  ships  had  managed  to  distance 
them  in  the  matter  of  speed,  and  as  the  traveling 
public  go  to  the  fastest  ships,  it  became  necessary 
that  the  new  company,  if  they  wished  to  maintain 
their  old  reputation,  should  lay  down  some  new 
ships  able  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  the  best 
ships  now  running.  The  two  fastest  ships  on  the 
Atlantic  at  present  are  the  “ Umbria”  and  “Etru- 
ria,” the  latter  ship  having  crossed  from  Sandy 
Hook  to  Queenstown  in  six  days  five  hours,  at  a 
mean  speed  of  over  18|  knots.  These  vessels 
are  over  500ft  long,  and  57ft  beam,  and  have  first 
class  accommodations  for  about  500  passengers. 
They  are  almost  exclusively  passenger-carrying 
vessels,  the  quantity  of  cargo  which  they  can  carry 
in  relation  to  their  size  being  inconsiderable. 

“ It  will  thus  be  seen  that  to  place  themselves 
abreast  of  the  times,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Inman 
and  International  Company  to  lay  down  a ship 
which  should  be  as  great  a favorite  with  passengers 
as  the  “Umbria”  and  “Etruria.”  While  speed  is 
a great  consideration  for  the  traveling  public,  it  is 
necessarily  not  the  only  consideration,  and  a pru- 


dent shipowner  will  naturally  look  to  the  safety  and 
comfort  of  his  passengers  before  he  looks  to  the 
speed  of  his  ship.  Our  large  Atlantic  liners  have 
been,  in  recent  years,  remarkably  free  from  acci- 
dent, but  not  totally,  and  the  loss  of  the  “ Oregon” 
was  a forcible  reminder  that  even  the  best  equipped 
ships  are  liable  to  founder,  even  in  smooth  water, 
and  when  within  sight  of  land.  These  vessels  now 
building  for  the  Inman  and  International  Company 
have  been  designed  primarily  with  the  view  of 
avoiding  the  risk  of  such  an  accident  as  happened 
to  the  “Oregon,”  and,  in  order  to  do  this,  the 
owners  and  builders  have,  in  addition  to  minutely 
subdividing  the  vessel,  arranged  that  no  bulkhead 
in  the  ship  shall  have  a door  below  the  level  of  the 
upper  deck.  In  this  way,  and  in  this  way  only,  can 
the  benefits  of  minute  sub-divisions  be  insured, 
because  if,  in  any  emergency  such  as  happened  to 
the  “ Oregon,”  the  safety  of  the  ship  depends  upon 
the  shutting  of  water-tight  doors,  the  safety  may 
vanish  just  at  the  time  it  is  required.  In  this  re- 
spect these  vessels  mark  a new  departure  in  the 
question  of  safety  of  ships  at  sea,  and  many  changes 
in  the  internal  arrangements  are  necessitated  by  the 
adoption  of  this  principle.  These  vessels  are  525 
feet  long  on  the  water  line,  or  560  feet  over  all,  63^ 
feet  beam,  and  42  feet  moulded  depth.  Their  gross 
tonnage  will  be  10,500  tons  each.  They  will  have  four 
complete  decks,  promenade,  saloon,  upper  and  main, 
with  partial  deck  above  promenade  deck  and  partial 
deck  below  the  lower  deck.  The  number  of  com- 
plete transverse  water-tight  bulkheads,  all  of  which 
are  without  doors,  is  14,  so  that  the  average  length 
of  each  compartment  will  be  35  feet,  or  a little  more 
than  one-half  the  breadth  of  the  vessel.  But  the 
large  dimensions  of  these  ships  render  even  such  a 
compartment  one  of  considerable  size,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  possibility  of  cramped  spaces. 

“ It  may  be  remembered  that  one  source  of  dan- 
ger to  iron  ships  in  the  event  of  collision  is  that 
they  may  be  struck  upon  a bulkhead,  and  the  two 
compartments  adjacent  to  the  bulkhead  be  thus  at 
the  same  time  completely  flooded.  Many  ships 
have  been  divided  by  bulkheads  in  such  a way  that 
if  one  compartment  were  flooded  the  ship  would  be 
perfectly  seaworthy,  but  in  the  case  of  an  accident 
where  the  ship  was  struck  on  the  bulkhead  and  the 
two  compartments  adjacent  flooded  she  would 
inevitably  sink.  In  the  case  of  these  new  Inman 
boats,  however,  the  subdivision  is  such  that  the 
ship  would  remain  perfectly  seaworthy,  with  any 
two,  or  even  three,  compartments  flooded.  This 
unbroken  subdivision  of  the  ships  has  an  incidental 
advantage  in  making  them  fire-proof,  as  the  spread 
of  the  fire  is  confined  to  one  compartment.  And 
though  these  precautions  greatly  reduce  the  chance 
of  its  ever  being  necessary  to  remove  everybody 
from  the  ships,  yet  it  would  be  ill-advised  not  to 
provide  complete  boat  accommodation  for  every 
soul  on  board,  and  this  has  been  very  fully  provided 
for  in  these  ships.  The  means  of  rapidly  lowering 
every  boat  have  also  received  special  attention.  In 
these  ways  has  the  safety,  which  should  always  be 
the  first  consideration  in  a passenger  ship,  been  pro- 
vided for.  But  accidents  of  particular  kinds  occur 
to  ships  which  place  them  in  positions  of  danger, 
such  as  a breakdown  of  machinery,  which  would 
necessarily  render  the  vessel  almost  unmanageable. 
To  greatly  reduce  the  risk  of  accidents  of  this  kind, 
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these  vessels  are  being  fitted  with  two  sets  of 
engines,  each  set  driving  a separate  screw.  The 
engines  are  in  two  separate  compartments,  subdi- 
vided by  a water-tight  bulkhead,  and  the  boilers  are 
in  three  separate  compartments,  completely  cut  off 
from  each  other,  so  that  these  vessels  might  be  in 
collision  by  being  struck  on  any  bulkhead,  and 
could  have  a breakdown  in  their  machinery  such  as 
may  occur  in  any  ordinary  ship,  and  still  be  quite 
navigable  and  thoroughly  safe  and  seaworthy. 
While,  therefore,  the  vessels  are  well  provided 
against  the  effects  of  collision,  they  are  also  very 
much  better  able  to  avoid  collision  by  having  two 
sets  of  machinery,  one  of  which  could  be  readily 
reversed  while  the  other  was  going  ahead,  thus 
turning  the  vessel.  But  in  addition  to  this  turning 
power,  her  rudder  power  has  been  very  largely 
increased  compared  with  ships  of  similar  size  and 
type,  and  the  improved  rudder  of  her  builders, 
which  has  given  such  remarkable  results  in  the 
Spanish  cruiser  lately  finished  on  the  Clyde,  has 
been  adopted  in  these  vessels  with  the  view  of  still 
further  increasing  their  chance  of  avoiding  col- 
lision. 

“These  are  the  most  striking  features  in  these 
vessels,  but  they  have  necessitated  and  have  been 
accompanied  by  many  other  smaller  novelties  which 
will  add  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  pas- 
sengers and  to  the  general  fulfilment  of  the  purposes 
of  such  a vessel.  One  point  of  great  importance 
has  received  more  attention  in  this  vessel  than  it 
has  in  many  of  the  fast  Atlantic  liners — that  is,  the 
question  of  draught  of  water.  It  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon thing  for  some  of  our  fastest  vessels  to  make  a 
quick  passage  across  the  Atlantic,  and  then  to  have 
to  throw  away  several  hours  by  waiting  outside  the 
harbor  bar  either  at  New  York  or  Liverpool.  With 
the  view  of  avoiding  such  a contingency  in  these 
vessels  they  have  been  designed  to  a light  draught, 
but  as  it  is  necessary  to  have  proper  immersion  for 
their  screws,  the  lightness  of  draught  necessary  for 
crossing  the  bar  will  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  water 
ballast  in  the  double  bottom  which  has  been  fitted 
throughout  their  length. 

“These  double  bottoms  are  built  upon  a new 
principle  specially  designed  by  their  constructors, 
and  are  believed  to  be  stronger  and  lighter  than 
anything  of  the  kind  which  has  preceded  them. 
These  boats  have  each  a capacity  for  1,500  tons  of 
water  in  their  double  bottoms,  which  weight  is 
available  for  purposes  of  immersion  or  stability  at 
the  wish  of  their  commanders.  These  double  bot- 
toms, it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  are  a double  pre- 
caution against  injury  by  grounding.  It  is  antici- 
pated, that  by  the  adoption  of  the  precautions  of 
light  draught  and  ample  trimming  power,  these 
vessels  will  never  have  to  wait  outside  the  bar  at 
New  York.  A departure  in  the  machinery  depart- 
ment of  these  vessels  is  made  in  the  adoption  of 
forced  draught  on  the  closed  stokehole  system,  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  has  been  applied  to  so  many  war 
ships.  By  the  adoption  of  this  system  the  space 
and  weight  occupied  by  machinery  has  been  con- 
siderably reduced,  and  necessarily  accompanied  by 
a considerable  increase  in  cargo  and  passenger-car- 
rying space. 

“ It  will  be  seen  from  the  gross  tonnage  of  the 
vessels  that  they  are  considerably  larger  than  any- 
thing now  running  in  the  world,  but  the  improve- 


ments in  machinery,  which  have  been  made  since 
the  time  our  fastest  liners  were  built,  will  enable 
their  owners  to  run  these  vessels  with  less  coal  con- 
sumption than  the  very  much  smaller  vessels  now 
running,  while  the  space  available  for  cargo  is  very 
much  increased.  In  order  to  be  made  of  as  much 
service  to  the  traveling  public  as  possible,  it  is  in- 
tended to  keep  these  vessels  a very  short  time  in 
port  after  finishing  their  voyage,  and  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  necessarily  rapid  despatch  and  ship- 
ment of  cargo  and  coals,  the  vessels  will  be  fitted 
throughout  with  hydraulic  appliances  by  Messrs. 
Brown,  of  Edinburgh.  This  hydraulic  gear  is 
worked  by  two  independent  sets  of  engines,  one  in 
each  engine-room,  so  that  in  the  event  of  accident 
to  one  the  other  will  be  at  once  automatically  set  in 
motion.  There  will  be  in  all  thirteen  hydraulic  lifts 
for  cargoes,  four  for  engineers’  and  firemen’s  use, 
and  two  for  steward’s  use.  The  steering  gear  will 
be  worked  by  hydraulics,  and  also  the  cable.  The 
great  advantage  of  this  system,  so  far  £s  the  comfort 
of  the  passengers  is  concerned,  consists  in  its  com- 
plete noiselessness ; and  any  one  who  has  slept,  or 
tried  to  sleep,  on  board  a steamer  when  landing 
cargo  by  an  ordinary  steam  winch  will  thoroughly 
appreciate  this  advantage. 

“ The  vessels  will  have  three  masts  and  three  fun- 
nels ; but  excepting  in  the  remote  contingency  of  a 
complete  breakdown  of  their  machinery,  it  is  not  at 
all  likely  that  sails  will  ever  be  set  on  these  vessels. 
Some  of  the  largest  of  our  transatlantic  liners,  on 
account  of  the  dimensions  which  the  necessities  of 
the  case  have  forced  upon  them,  are  very  bad  roll- 
ers. The  dimensions  of  these  vessels  fortunately  are 
not  likely  to  involve  them  in  defect  of  this  kind,  but 
to  provide  for  the  possibility  of  occasionally  meet- 
ing seas  which  may  make  them  roll  badly,  they  will 
be  provided  with  a rolling  chamber  similar  in  char- 
acter, though  much  improved  in  form,  to  that  which 
has  been  fitted  in  some  of  our  large  warships  to  re- 
duce their  excessive  rolling.  This  rolling  chamber 
is  really  a tank  inside  the  vessel,  extending  from 
side  to  side  and  partially  filled  with  water.  The 
partial  filling  enables  the  water  to  move  about  free- 
ly, and  when  the  dimensions  of  this  chamber  and  its 
form  are  properly  selected,  the  motion  of  the  water 
can  be  made  to  counteract  the  motion  of  the  ship 
when  rolling.  The  constructors  of  these  vessels 
have,  after  a long  series  of  experiments  both  on 
models  and  in  actual  Atlantic  work,  arrived  at  a 
form  of  chamber,  which  will,  it  is  calculated,  re- 
duce the  rolling  by  at  least  one-half.  This  in  itself  will 
add  materially  to  the  comfort  of  the  passengers. 
Arrangements  are  made  in  each  of  the  vessels  for 
carrying  first  and  second  class  passengers  and  emi- 
grants, which,  together  with  the  crew  and  stewards, 
will  make  up  a total  of  nearly  2,000  souls  on  board. 
The  first-class  passengers  will  occupy  the  centre  part 
of  the  vessel ; the  second-class  will  be  between  the 
stern  and  the  centre,  and  the  emigrants  will  occupy 
the  two  ends  of  the  vessel.  The  main  saloon  wTill  be 
on  the  upper  deck  forward,  and  will  be  arranged  on 
the  patent  system  of  her  builders,  similar,  though 
much  larger,  to  that  fitted  in  the  “America.”  It 
consists  of  a dome  with  a spring  of  20  feet,  and  with 
side  alcoves  leading  off  from  this  dome,  about  10 
feet  in  height.  The  top  of  the  dome  will  be  formed 
of  ornamental  stained  glass,  so  that  the  appearance 
| of  the  interior  of  the  saloon  will  be  that  of  an  im- 
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rnense  dining-hall  in  an  hotel.  The  second-class 
saloon  will  also  be  on  the  upper  deck,  but  towards 
the  after  end,  and  will  be  fitted  up  in  about  the  or- 
dinary style  of  a first-class  saloon  in  an  Atlantic 
steamer.  The  first-class  smoking  room  will  be  on 
the  upper  deck,  but  at  the  after  end  of  the  first-class 
accommodation.  These  will  be  the  three  largest 
rooms  in  the  ship,  and  will  in  themselves  be  as  big 
as  a good  sized  ship.  There  will  also  be  a large 
smoking  room  on  the  promenade  deck  for  second- 
class  passengers.  In  addition  to  the  saloon  and 
smoking  rooms,  which  are  the  striking  features  of 
the  accommodation,  the  sitting  and  sleeping  apart- 
ments have  received  the  same  careful  and  ingenious 
treatment,  and  it  will  be  found  that  many  novelties 
have  been  introduced  into  these  vessels,  which  will 
place  them  in  the  matter  of  convenience  and  com- 
fort ahead  of  anything  which  has  been  done  before. 

“The  vessels  have  been  specially  arranged  as 
armed  cruisers,  and  with  their  good  subdivision, 
their  anticipated  high  speed,  and  their  very  much 
improved  turning  power,  they  will  be  much  more 
formidable  armed  cruisers  than  any  of  the  present 
Atlantic  steamers.  One  main  feature  in  which  a 
war  ship  essentially  differs  from  a merchant  ship  in 
her  fighting  capabilities  is  in  her  manoeuvring  pow- 
ers and  the  protection  which  is  given  to  the  steering 
apparatus.  In  a war  ship  it  is  invariably  under 
water,  while  in  a merchant  ship  the  rudder-head  is 
always  carried  to  the  upper  deck,  and  consequently 
exposed  to  damage  from  gun  fire.  In  these  new 
ships  the  whole  of  the  steering  arrangements  will 
be  kept  safe,  being  underneath  the  water,  so  that  in 
this  respect  they  are  equal  to  the  best  war  ship. 
The  actual  running  of  these  vessels  upon  the  Atlan- 
tic will  be  looked  forward  to  with  the  keenest  inter- 
est, and  as  the  White  Star,  the  Norddeutscher 
Lloyd,  and  the  Hamburg-American  have  built,  or 
are  building,  fast  vessels,  some  very  close  running 
may  be  anticipated,  and  the  old  boats  now  running 
will  have  to  look  well  to  their  laurels  or  they  may 
be  beaten.  In  these  Inman  boats  the  owners  have 
evidently  laid  themselves  out  to  make  their  ships  as 
safe  as  human  foresight  can  make  them,  and  as 
comfortable  and  convenient  as  human  ingenuity 
can  devise.” 

Mr.  Griscom,  as  the  head  and  directing  power  of 
the  International  Navigation  Company,  has  had  full 
charge  of  the  design  and  construction  of  these  mar- 
vellously perfect  vessels,  and  in  them  feels  that  he 
has  approximated  very  closely  to  his  grand  ideal  of 
a practically  tmsinkable  steamship,  combining  the 
requirements  of  the  greatest  speed  and  comfort. 
Although  the  work  he  has  performed  in  originating 
and  developing  these  steamship  enterprises  has 
been  colossal  in  its  extent  and  importance,  it  by  no 
means  comprises  his  business  activity.  He  is  a 
director  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company — 
probably  the  greatest  railroad  corporation  in  the 
world — and  holds  the  same  office  in  the  Bank  of 
North  America,  and  in  the  Fidelity  Trust  and  Safe 
Deposit  Company,  and  Western  Saving  Fund  Socie- 
ty, (these  being  among  the  most  prominent  financial 
institutions  of  Philadelphia;)  also  of  the  Insurance 


Company  of  North  America,  the  oldest  insurance 
company  in  the  United  States,  and  one  of  the 
strongest.  He  was  also  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
National  Transit  Company,  and  has  been  the  Presi- 
dent of  that  company  since  its  inception.  He  was 
for  a long  time  connected  with  public  affairs  in 
Philadelphia  as  a Trustee  of  the  City  Ice  Boats,  and, 
during  several  years  was  President  of  the  Board.  His 
home  in  Spruce  street,  Philadelphia,  is  noted  for  its 
refined  elegance;  and  his  well-appointed  country 
seat,  near  Haverford  College,  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  where  he  devotes  himself  to  raising  stock 
and  to  other  agricultural  pursuits,  affords  him  dur- 
ing a portion  of  the  year  much  needed  rest  from  his 
extensive  and  burdensome  business  cares,  which, 
while  engaged  in  them,  he  pursues  with  a degree 
of  “energy,  constancy  and  enthusiasm,”  rarely 
equalled.  Still  young  in  years,  and  endowed  with 
a magnificent  physique,  he  is  at  all  times  a notable 
figure  in  business  and  social  life.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Philadelphia,  Rittenhouse,  Union  League  and 
Farmers’  Clubs  of  Philadelphia,  and  also  of  the 
Union  Club  of  New  York,  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club,  and  in  both  cities  is  widely  known  and  es- 
teemed. He  married  Frances  Canby  Biddle  of 
Philadelphia,  daughter  of  William  C.  and  Rachel 
M.  Biddle,  and  has  five  children:  Helen  Biddle 
Griscom,  Clement  A.  Griscom,  Jr.,  Rodman  E. 
Griscom,  Lloyd  Carpenter  Griscom  and  Frances  C. 
Griscom,  Jr. 


THOMAS  DOLAN. 

THOMAS  DOLAN,  a distinguished  citizen  of 
Philadelphia,  prominent  for  many  years  in  business 
circles  as  an  organizer,  creator  and  developer  of 
leading  industries,  and  widely  known  as  one  of  the 
most  extensive  manufacturers  of  textile  fabrics  in 
the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world,  was  born  in 
Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  October  27,  1834.  His 
first  important  position  involving  individual  re- 
sponsibility, was  that  of  clerk  in  a commission 
house  in  Philadelphia,  the  chief  business  of  which 
was  in  fancy  knit  goods  and  hosiery.  Here  his  nat- 
ural business  tastes  were  given  full  and  congenial 
scope  for  development.  With  an  aptitude  which 
from  the  very  start  augured  most  happily  for  his 
future  success,  he  mastered,  one  after  the  other, 
every  detail  of  the  business  and  rose  by  degrees 
from  a subordinate  post  to  one  which,  in  point  of 
salary  and  nature  of  duties,  might  be  considered 
the  chief  under  the  management.  After  having 
served  his  employers  faithfully  for  a period  of  ten 
years  he  relinquished  the  position  and  in  a small 
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way  started  in  business  for  himself,  making  his  be- 
ginning in  1861,  in  a building  situate  at  Oxford  and 
Hancock  streets,  on  ground  now  covered  by  his  ex- 
tensive factories.  The  ensuing  five  years  of  civil 
war,  fraught  with  such  momentous  results  to  the 
country,  and  its  business  interests,  brought  marked 
prosperity  to  the  manufacturing  industry  in  which 
Mr.  Dolan  had  embarked,  and  placed  the  enterprise 
upon  a substantial  footing.  A keen  observer  of  the 
market  for  his  wares,  Mr.  Dolan  detected  that  it 
was  glutted  at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  by  a master- 
ly business  stroke  he  at  once  abandoned  in  great 
part  the  manufacture  of  knit  goods  and  turned  his 
attention  to  the  production  of  the  finest  grades  of 
worsted  yarns,  which  he  manufactured  into  what 
were  then  known  as  “Berlin  Shawls”  for  which 
there  sprang  up  by  degrees  an  extensive  demand. 
These  shawls  eventually  took  the  popidar  fancy  to 
such  an  extent  that  in  the  following  five  years — ’6G- 
’71 — their  production  in  Mr.  Dolan’s  factory  alone 
reached  an  enormous  amount.  As  in  the  former 
instance,  Mr.  Dolan  watched  the  market  for  these 
goods  with  the  closest  attention,  realizing  as  before 
that  to  be  found  heavily  stocked  with  any  article 
for  which  the  demand  had  ceased  was  to  invite  ab- 
solute financial  ruin.  Perceiving  that  a rapid  de- 
cline in  this  specialty  was  imminent,  he  began,  in 
1871,  the  manufacture  of  worsted  material  for  men’s 
wear.  To  this  was  added,  in  1875,  the  manufacture  of 
men’s  fancy  cassimeres  and  ladies’  cloaking.  The 
hosiery  and  knit  goods  production  was  carried  on 
with  the  others  until  1878,  when  the  former  was 
dropped,  to  be  followed  in  1882  by  the  latter,  since 
which  date  the  entire  resources  of  the  factory  have 
been  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  mate- 
ials  for  men’s  wear.  To  meet  the  growing  require- 
ments of  his  business  Mr.  Dolan  has  from  time  to  time 
increased  the  area  and  capacity  of  his  factories,  until 
they  have  attained  to  monstrous  proportions,  and  a 
leading  place  among  the  industrial  establishments 
of  one  of  the  chief  manufacturing  cities  of  the  world. 
All  the  latest  resources  of  art  and  science  applicable 
to  this  branch  of  manufacturing  have  been  called 
into  play  by  the  shrewd  and  enterprising  manager, 
with  the  result  of  greatly  increasing  the  output  of 
the  establishment  and  enhancing  its  value  as  well 
as  enlarging  its  market.  In  competition  with  the 
best  similar  products,  domestic  or  foreign,  the 
goods  manufactured  by  Mr.  Dolan  more  than  hold 
their  own  in  the  most  fastidious  marts,  and  are 
rapidly  conquering  a leading  place  among  the  same 
class  of  productions  all  over  the  world.  The  gen- 
eral superintendence  of  this  now  vast  business  de- 
volves upon  its  esteemed  and  sagacious  founder, 
Mr.  Dolan,  whose  untiring  energy  and  wise  fore- 


thought have  developed  it  to  such  wonderful  pro- 
portions. His  associates  in  the  firm  of  Thomas 
Dolan  & Co.  are  Messrs.  Rynear  Williams,  Jr., 
Charles  H.  Salmon  and  Joseph  P.  Truitt,  all  gentle- 
men of  superior  skill  and  large  experience,  and 
each  charged  with  the  supervision  of  a special  de- 
partment. Mr.  Dolan’s  activities  have  not  been  con- 
fined to  one  branch  of  business,  although  the  indus- 
try just  mentioned  naturally  absorbs  his  chief 
attention.  He  has  long  been  interested  in  the  Quak- 
er City  Dye  Works  Company,  of  which  he  is  Presi- 
ident.  He  has  also  been  President  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Association  of  Textile  Manufacturers  and  of 
the  Textile  Dyers’  Association,  and  Vice-President 
of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 
In  nearly  every  movement  originating  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  having  for  object  the  intro- 
duction of  improved  appliances  and  methods  for  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  people  of  Philadel- 
phia, he  has  taken  an  active  and  leading  part.  He 
has  thus  been  prominently  identified  with  the 
United  Gas  Improvement  Company,  the  Brush 
Electric  Lighting  Company,  the  Philadelphia 
Traction  Company,  the  Merchants’  National  Bank 
of  Philadelphia,  and  in  several  other  wealthy  and 
influential  corporations,  in  all  of  which  he  is  a di- 
rector and  respected  adviser.  Of  the  School  of  De- 
sign for  Women,  in  Philadelphia,  he  has  been  an 
active  and  generous  promoter,  and  since  its  organi- 
zation a member  of  its  Board  of  Trustees.  He  is 
besides,  a trustee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  of 
Industrial  Art,  and  of  the  University  Hospital,  and 
takes  a warm  personal  interest  in  both  of  these  in- 
stitutions. His  high  standing  among  his  brother 
manufacturers  has  been  amply  attested  by  his  re- 
cent election  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Manufacturers’ 
Club,  an  organization  representing  in  its  member- 
ship millions  of  capital,  and  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  chief  founders.  In  social  life  Mr.  Dolan  is  a 
prominent  and  much  respected  figure,  although 
personally  he  is  of  a retiring  disposition  and  disin- 
clined to  take  any  conspicuous  position.  For  many 
years  he  has  filled  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  Union 
League  Club,  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  influen- 
tial social  and  political  organizations  in  the  United 
States.  The  extent  and  importance  of  Mr.  Dolan’s 
manufacturing  interests  alone  would  suffice  to  give 
him  a distinguished  prominence  in  a city  which 
legitimately  boasts  of  its  industrial  development. 
But  in  this  instance  it  is  the  qualities  of  the  man 
even  more  than  the  extent  of  the  business  which  he 
founded  and  controls — vast  as  it  was — that  have 
made  him  a conspicuous  personage  in  the  affairs  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  scarcely  second  to  any 
of  its  citizens  in  point  of  influence.  To  a progres- 
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sive  spirit  he  unites  great  sagacity  and  indomitable 
energy — the  latter  of  body  as  well  as  character. 
With  him  to  undertake  is  to  accomplish,  but  before 
the  first  step  is  taken  or  risk  incurred  the  ground  is 
quietly,  rapidly  and  shrewdly  surveyed.  A distin- 
guished editor  and  publicist,  whose  varied  experi- 
ence and  rare  opportunities  give  exceptional  weight 
to  his  estimate  of  men  and  measures  that  come  un- 
der the  scope  of  his  observation,  thus  summarizes 
the  characteristics  of  Mr.  Dolan : “Mr.  Dolan’s  chief 
life-work  has  been  that  of  a remarkably  successful 
manufacturer,  but  the  scope  of  his  influence  and 
the  range  of  his  activity  have  reached  far  beyond 
this  special  field.  His  power  is  felt  in  many  differ- 
ent directions  where  it  does  not  publicly  appear. 
Few  broad  municipal  or  commercial  movements  of 
progress  are  made  in  which  he  is  not  a factor.  In 
the  political  management  which  moulds  adminis- 
tration and  shapes  the  course  of  public  affairs,  he  is 
often  an  unseen  but  potential  force.  He  has  none 
of  the  spirit  of  self-seeking  and  prefers  the  retire- 
ment of  the  background  to  the  glamour  of  the  fore- 
ground on  the  public  stage ; but  his  rare  aptitude 
and  ability  to  do  things  make  him  constantly  sought 
and  bring  him  into  much  of  public  activity  from 
which  he  would  naturally  shrink.  The  same  recog- 
nition of  his  primacy  which  placed  him  at  the  head 
of  the  Manufacturers’  Club  in  the  greatest  of  manu- 
facturing cities,  and  which  makes  him  the  foremost 
representative  of  his  class  in  the  country,  when  it 
comes  to  broad  National  action,  appears  equally  in 
many  moving  currents  of  the  community.  His  keen 
eye,  his  finely  chiselled  face  and  shapely  dome 
stamp  him  as  all  intellect.  His  mind  is  as  broad  in 
its  grasp  as  it  is  quick  and  penetrating  in  its  percep- 
tion. His  faculties  are  not  limited  in  their  range  to 
the  work  which  has  chiefly  engaged  his  life,  and  he 
would  have  achieved  success  in  almost  any  field  of 
action  he  might  have  chosen.  He  has  rare  power  in 
impressing  himself  upon  others,  and  presents  a sub- 
ject in  the  same  clear,  incisive  and  decisive  form  in 
which  it  has  shaped  itself  in  his  own  mind.  As 
Emerson  said  of  Napoleon,  he  would  shorten  a 
straight  line  to  come  at  his  object.  His  directness 
of  action  is  united  with  the  largest  comprehension. 
He  is  endowed  in  a high  degree  with  saving  sense, 
and  his  combination  of  intellectual  insight  and  force 
of  character  would  make  a man  of  real  m ark  among 
any  people.” 

♦ 

REUBEN  NELSON. 

REV.  REUBEN  NELSON,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
Methodist  divine  and  teacher,  Founder  and  for  thirty 
years  Principal  of  the  Wyoming  Seminary  at  Kings- 


ton, near  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  and  at  a later  period 
Treasurer  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  and  also  Agent  and  Senior 
Publisher  of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  in  New 
York  city,  was  born  at  Andes,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y., 
December  13,  1818,  and  died  at  his  residence  in  New 
York  city,  February  20,  1879.  It  may  be  said  that 
Dr.  Nelson’s  whole  life  was  devoted  to  the  service 
of  the  church  of  which  he  was  so  honored  a mem- 
ber. At  the  age  of  fifteen  years  he  was  converted 
to  God  and  immediately  joined  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  of  which  thenceforth  he  remained  a 
sincere,  devout,  earnest  and  active  member.  Al- 
most from  the  very  day  he  entered  the  Methodist 
fold  his  career  as  a public  teacher  of  the  Christian 
faith  seems  to  have  been  foreshadowed.  He  had 
barely  completed  his  seventeenth  year  when  he  was 
licensed  as  an  exliorter  and  began  under  this  author- 
ity to  hold  meetings  for  prayer  and  exhortation. 
His  efforts  were  so  acceptable  and  were  crowned 
with  such  success  that  in  the  following  year  a 
license  was  granted  him  to  preach  the  Gospel.  The 
position  he  now  held  was  one  seldom  attained  by  so 
young  a person.  He  felt  its  responsibility  in  the 
fullest  degree  and  to  remedy  any  educational  short- 
comings he  applied  himself  faithfully  to  the  mas- 
tery of  the  academic  studies,  and  on  entering  man- 
hood found  himself  well-equipped  mentally  to  begin 
his  life  work.  His  studies,  however,  were  never 
completely  relaxed,  for  even  to  the  closing  years  of 
his  life  he  remained  a student,  believing  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  qualify  himself  too  fully  for 
the  work  of  the  Master.  In  1840,  being  then  in  his 
twenty-second  year,  he  was  appointed  Acting  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Otsego  Academy  at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 
In  August  of  the  same  year  he  was  admitted  on 
trial  into  the  Oneida  Annual  Conference,  and  was 
appointed  the  third  preacher  on  Otsego  Circuit,  his 
colleagues  being  Martin  Marvin  and  William  Bixby. 
In  1841  he  was  appointed  the  third  preacher  on  the 
Westford  Circuit,  in  association  with  Martin  Marvin 
and  Augustus  Brown.  These  clerical  duties,  cover- 
ing two  years,  were  faithfully  attended  to  without 
interfering  with  the  discharge  of  those  resting  upon 
him  as  Principal  of  the  Academy.  In  1842  the  Con- 
ference admitted  him  to  full  membership,  and  he 
was  ordained  to  the  order  of  deacon.  He  was  also 
at  this  time  appointed  to  the  position  of  Principal 
of  the  Otsego  Academy.  This  place  he  was  forced 
to  resign  shortly  afterwards,  by  reason  of  a partial 
paralysis  of  the  vocal  organs,  which  rendered  it 
impossible  for  him  to  speak  aloud.  This  condition 
remaining  unaltered,  in  1843  his  name  was  placed 
by  the  Conference  in  the  list  of  superannuated 
preachers,  and  for  a year  or  so  his  clerical  labors 
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ceased.  But  he  was  of  too  active  a mental  temper- 
ament to  remain  idle,  and  for  a portion  of  this 
period  he  taught  Latin  and  Greek  to  some  young 
men  who  were  preparing  for  college,  and  with 
whom  he  was  obliged  to  communicate  in  a whisper. 
Rest  and  proper  treatment  restored  his  voice  in  the 
course  of  a twelvemonth.  In  1844,  when  the  Oneida 
Conference  founded  the  Wyoming  Seminary,  at 
Kingston,  Pa.,  just  across  the  Susquehanna  River 
from  Wilkes-Barre,  Reuben  Nelson  was  chosen  to 
fill  the  responsible  position  of  Principal.  It  was 
one  in  all  respects  most  congenial  to  his  scholarly 
tastes,  and  he  entered  upon  its  duties  with  the 
highest  degree  of  satisfaction.  For  the  long  period 
of  twenty-eight  years  he  continued  at  the  head  of 
this  institution,  the  affairs  of  which  he  conducted 
with  distinguished  success.  Under  his  able  man- 
agement it  grew  from  an  experiment  into  a ripe 
certainty  and  “came  to  be  the  chief  educational 
centre  in  the  Wyoming  Valley.”  This  high  posi- 
tion was  won  only  as  the  result  of  years  of'  patient 
toil  and  unceasing  energy.  “ The  institution  ranks 
to-day,”  said  Bishop  Harris,  one  of  its  warmest 
friends,  “ as  one  of  the  best  institutions  of  its  grade 
in  the  land,”  and  is  probably  Dr.  Nelson’s  best 
monument.  His  labors  in  connection  with  its 
development  and  conduct  were  but  twice  inter- 
rupted and  then  only  for  brief  periods,  during 
which  he  was  fortunately  able  to  exert  a guiding 
influence  upon  its  management.  These  two  inter- 
vals were  occasioned  by  his  being  chosen  as  Presid- 
ing Elder  of  the  Wyoming  District  of  the  Confer- 
ence in  1862-3  and  1863-4.  In  1868-9  he  was  again 
chosen  as  Presiding  Elder  of  the  same  district,  but 
during  this  term  he  did  double  duty  in  order  not  to 
sever  himself,  even  temporarily,  from  the  charge  so 
dear  to  him.  Dr.  Nelson  remained  a member  of  the 
Oneida  Conference  until  1852,  when  it  was  divided 
and  he  was  transferred  to  the  Wyoming  Conference, 
thus  created,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  his 
Seminary  also  now  came.  Of  the  Wyoming  Confer- 
ence he  was  chosen  Secretary  in  1858,  and  held  this 
office  by  annual  re-election  until  1870,  when  he 
declined  to  serve  longer  owing  to  his  inability,  from 
other  demands  upon  his  time,  to  give  the  duties  of 
the  position  proper  attention.  In  1860  he  was  sent 
as  a delegate  from  the  Wyoming  Conference  to  the 
General  Conference,  held  at  Buffalo,  and  from  that 
year  up  to  the  year  of  his  death  was  regularly 
chosen  a delegate  to  each  General  Conference, 
receiving,  each  time  he  was  chosen,  a larger  num- 
ber of  votes  than  was  cast  for  any  other  delegate 
from  the  Conference,  and  he  was  thus  placed  each 
time  at  the  head  of  his  delegation.  His  labors  in 
connection  wtth  this,  the  highest  council  of  the 


Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  were  prosecuted  with 
great  activity  and  zeal.  As  a member  of  this  body 
he  served  on  a number  of  important  committees 
and  exerted  a powerful  influence  in  directing  its 
action.  In  the  General  Conference  of  1876  he  was 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Episcopacy  and  pre- 
sided over  its  deliberations  with  ability  and  dignity, 
and  with  general  acceptance  to  his  colleagues.  In 
1872  Dr.  Nelson  was  the  choice  of  the  General  Con- 
ference for  the  responsible  position  of  Agent  of  the 
Methodist  Book  Concern  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
and  also  Treasurer  of  the  Missionary  Society.  His 
predecessor  in  both  these  positions,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Thomas  Carlton,  had  filled  them  with  distinction 
and  without  interruption  for  twenty  years ; and  the 
choice  of  Dr.  Nelson  to  take  the  retiring  officer’s 
place  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a high  com- 
pliment, not  only  to  his  acknowledged  zeal  in  the 
interests  of  the  church,  but  also  to  his  exact  and 
systematic  business  habits.  Dr.  Nelson  assumed 
his  duties  in  this  new  and  untried  sphere  of  labor 
at  a time  when  the  financial  affairs  of  the  country 
were  disturbed  to  such  an  extent  that  business 
became  not  only  difficult  but  hazardous.  He 
brought  to  his  work  the  very  qualities  demanded 
in  these  emergencies,  and  with  the  co-operation  of 
his  associate  agent,  John  M.  Phillips,  carried  for- 
ward the  interests  committed  to  him  in  such  a wise 
and  satisfactory  manner  as  to  earn  the  fullest  con- 
fidence of  the  Church.  In  1876  he  was  re-elected  to 
both  offices  by  the  General  Conference  of  that  year, 
which  took  occasion  to  express  its  high  sense  of  the 
able  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  the  duties 
of  his  double  position.  His  task,  more  than  ordi- 
narily heavy  from  the  beginning,  and  increasing  in 
extent  and  importance  from  year  to  year,  was  pros- 
ecuted by  him  as  a genuine  labor  of  love.  His 
heart  was  in  his  work,  and  he  was  unsparing  of 
himself  in  his  devotion  to  it.  “ He  studied,  planned 
and  toiled,”  says  Bishop  Harris,  “when  he  should 
have  rested.”  An  affection  of  a typhoid-malarial 
type  at  last  prostrated  him ; and  although  medical 
aid  seemed  to  give  an  assurance  of  recovery,  and 
even  brought  him  to  a condition  permitting  him  to 
receive  the  congratulations  of  his  friends,  his  health 
was  so  completely  undermined  that  within  a week 
afterwards  he  laid  down  his  burden  forever.  Dr. 
Nelson’s  death  created  a profound  impression 
throughout  the  entire  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  special  marks  of  respect  were  paid  to  his  mem- 
ory in  many  different  parts  of  the  country.  On  the 
day  of  his  death  the  employees  of  the  Methodist 
Book  Concern  in  New  York  city,  to  whom  he 
stood  in  an  almost  paternal  relation,  assembled  to 
the  number  of  about  three  hundred  and  passed  the 
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following  preamble  and  resolutions  : 

Whereas , In  the  mysterious  though  all-wise  Prov- 
idence of  God,  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  has 
been  deprived  by  death  of  the  services  and  counsels 
of  one  of  its  Agents,  the  Rev.  Reuben  Nelson,  D.D., 
therefore, 

Resolved , 1.  That  we,  the  employees  of  the  Metho- 
dist Book  Concern  in  its  various  departments,  do 
hereby  express  our  sense  of  the  loss  we  have  sus- 
tained by  this  deplorable  event. 

2.  That  we  cherish  in  our  memory  a lively  sense 
of  the  Christian  dignity,  uprightness,  and  urbanity 
which  ever  marked  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Nelson  in  all  his  intercourse  with  us. 

3.  That  we  desire  to  express  our  sense  of  per- 
sonal loss  by  this  bereavement,  in  having  thereby 
been  suddenly  deprived  of  association  with  us,  not 
only  of  a thoughtful,  kind  and  urbane  employer, 
but  also  of  the  dearer  ministries  of  a personal 
friend. 

4.  That  we  hereby  express  our  sympathy  with 
the  bereaved  widow,  daughter  and  other  friends  of 
the  family,  in  the  irreparable  loss  they  have  sus- 
tained. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  Missionary 
Convention,  representing  the  Methodist  Churches 
of  Brooklyn,  held  in  First  Place  Church,  adopted 
the  following  : 

This  meeting  having  heard  with  grief  of  the  sud- 
den death  this  morning  at  his  residence  in  New 
York,  of  Rev.  Reuben  Nelson,  D.D.,  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  and 
also  the  senior  agent  in  the  publishing  work  of  the 
church  in  New  York  city,  desires  to  express  its 
sense  of  the  bereavement  to  which  the  Church  is  so 
unexpectedly  called,  and  particularly  that  the  Mis- 
sionary and  Publishing  departments  of  the  Church 
are.  truly  and  greatly  afflicted  by  the  death  of  one 
eminently  fitted  by  his  wisdom,  integrity  and  untir- 
ing devotion  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  offices  held  by  Dr.  Nelson. 

This  Missionary  Convention,  representing  the 
Methodist  Churches  of  this  city  of  Brooklyn,  would 
also  express  its  sympathy  for  the  afflicted  family  by 
the  sudden  removal  of  such  a noble  and  loving  hus- 
band and  father. 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  Missionary  Society,  held  in  New  York  city, 
Saturday,  February  22,  the  following  memorial 
paper,  reported  by  the  Rev.  Drs.  J.  P.  Newman  and 
J.  Miley,  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly  Father  to 
take  to  Himself  our  friend  and  brother,  Rev.  Reu- 
ben Nelson,  D.D.,  Treasurer  of  the  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ; there- 
fore, we,  the  managers  of  said  society, 

Resolve,  1.  That  with  gratitude  to  Almighty  God, 
we  recall  the  character,  the  life  and  the  usefulness 
of  our  departed  associate,  who,  through  a long  and 
eventful  life,  filled  with  honor  to  himself  and  credit 
to  the  Church  of  his  choice  the  many  high  positions 
to  which  he.  had  been  called;  and  that,  with  grate- 
ful satisfaction,  we  now  record  our  high  estimate  of 
him  as  the  successful  pastor  and  presiding  elder, 


the  pathetic  and  able  preacher,  the  eminent  educa- 
tor, the  sagacious  and  enterprising  manager  of  the 
publishing  interests  of  our  Church,  and  the  scrupu- 
lously faithful  Treasurer  of  our  Missionary  Society. 

2.  That  we  deplore  his  absence,  and  especially 
the  loss  of  his  wise  counsels,  in  the  Board  of  Man- 
agement, and  of  his  tireless  vigilance,  which  he 
ever  exercised,  over  our  financial  interests. 

3.  That,  in  this  supreme  moment  of  bereave- 
ment, we  prayerfully  turn  to  his  Lord  and  ours,  and 
implore  divine  assistance  to  emulate  his  gentleness 
of  spirit,  his  fidelity  to  friendship,  and  his  unwav- 
ering devotion  to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  and,  cheered  by  the 
modesty  and  strength  of  his  piety,  to  share,  at  last, 
with  him  the  same  heaven. 

4.  That  we  deeply  sympathize  with  his  afflicted 
family  in  the  loss  of  a husband  so  true,  and  a father 
so  affectionate ; and  that  a copy  of  this  action  be 
transmitted  to  them. 

The  funeral  services  over  the  remains  of  Dr. 
Nelson  were  held  at  St.  Paul’s  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  in  Fourth  avenue,  New  York  city,  on  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday,  February  22.  The  atten- 
dance was  large.  Prominent  among  the  mourners 
were  the  three  hundred  employees  of  rhe  Book  Con- 
cern, ranging  from  the  hoary  veteran  down  to  the 
youthful  apprentice,  and  including  about  one  hun- 
dred women.  Many  leading  lights  of  Methodism 
also  were  present,  and  hundreds  of  others  who  had 
known  and  loved  the  one  they  now  mourned.  The 
pall-bearers  were  John  M.  Phillips  and  Fletcher 
Harper,  representing  the  Book  Concern  and  Book 
Trade ; Rev.  Drs.  Crawford  and  Fletcher,  represent- 
ing Presiding  Elders’  Districts ; A.  Y.  Stout  and 
Judge  Fancher,  representing  St.  Paul’s  Church; 
John  B.  Cornell  and  Rev.  J.  B.  McCullough,  repre- 
senting the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionary 
Society ; Rev.  Drs.  Newman  and  Goodsell,  repre- 
senting the  Church-at-large,  and  James  J.  Taft  and 
George  J.  Ferry,  representing  the  Book  Concern. 
Among  those  who  took  part  in  the  religious  exer- 
cises were  the  Rev.  Dr.  Foss,  President  of  the 
Wesleyan  University,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hurst,  President 
of  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Rev.  Dr.  Curry, 
Editor  of  the  National  Repository,  Rev.  Dr.  Reid, 
Secretary  of  the  Missionary  Society,  Rev.  Dr.  C.  H. 
Fowler,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley,  Rev.  Drs.  Tiffany, 
Dunn  and  Gilder,  and  Bishops  Harris  and  Simpson. 
Bishop  Harris  made  an  appropriate  address,  feel- 
ingly presenting  in  an  effective  word-picture  (from 
which  many  facts  here  stated  are  taken),  the  life 
work  of  the  deceased.  Bishop  Simpson  followed 
with  an  eloquent  description  of  his  character,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  said : 

“In  the  first  place,  our  brother  was  a man  of 
great  natural  energy  of  character.  He  was  not  very 
demonstrative,  and  not  given  to  acts  of  excitement 
or  exceeding  rashness.  * * * He  was  calm  and 
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quiet,  and  had  reserved  foree,  and  yet  beneath  it  all 
there  was  an  immense  power  of  vital  energy.  * * 
Working  among  machinery  in  boyhood  * * * he 
lost  his  arm.  Before  that  time  he  had  desired  an 
education,  but  had  been  unable  to  obtain  it ; and 
one  of  his  first  remarks  after  losing  his  arm  was, 
that  now  his  friends  would  be  obliged  to  send  him 
to  school.  He  longed  for  an  education,  and  was 
determined  to  have  it.  And  the  energy  of  his  boy- 
hood continued  with  him  all  through  his  manhood 
— a quiet,  persistent,  unflinching,  indomitable 
energy — and  this  led  him  to  success  in  all  the 
departments  of  life  in  which  he  labored.  The  next 
characteristic  was  his  great  purity  of  character. 
He  was  simple,  frank  and  earnest  as  a child.  Pie 
was  tender  and  affectionate  in  his  family;  a loving 
husband,  a devoted  father,  a genial  and  reliable 
friend.  He  was  pure  in  all  of  his  associations,  and 
his  moral  power  gave  him  immense  influence  over 
the  hearts  of  men.  He  was  exact  and  methodical 
in  all  his  movements.  Pie  devoted  himself  very 
early  * * * to  the  cause  of  education,  and  year 
by  year  he  labored  for  the  growth  of  the  Seminary 
of  which  he  was  the  Principal,  * * * complet- 
ing arrangement  after  arrangement,  adding  building 
after  building,  determined  to  carry  out  the  concep- 
tion and  plan  he  had  of  giving  the  very  best  educa- 
tion to  the  youth  of  that  section  of  the  country. 
Systematic  and  methodical  in  all  his  plans  and 
arrangements — though  he  never  seemed  in  a hurry 
—he  was  doing  an  immense  work,  as  much  as  two 
men  ordinarily  performed,  although  * * * partly 
crippled.  * * * He  possessed  and  manifested  a 
tenderness  and  a sympathy  which  bound  him  to  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  especially  the  thou- 
sands of  young  men  and  women  whom  he  educated. 

* * * Wherever  they  may  be,  the  name  of  Dr. 
Nelson  is  embalmed  in  their  memories.  They  felt 
he  was  a thorough  teacher  as  well  as  a sincere 
friend,  and  he  imprinted  on  their  hearts  the  image 
of  the  Master — God.  * * * As  a preacher  he 
was  very  clear,  exact  and  precise  in  his  statements. 

* * * There  was  a rich  pathos  and  a depth  of 
emotion  frequently  connected  with  his  utterances 
which  deeply  moved  the  hearts  of  his  audience. 

* * * It  was  his  systematic  and  exact  business 
habits,  however,  which  led  his  brethren  and  the 
Churcli-at-large  to  select  him  for  the  position  which 
he  was  filling  at  the  time  of  his  death.  * * * He 
endeared  himself  * * * to  all  associated  with 
him.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  services  the  remains 
were  taken  to  Wilkes-Barre,  to  the  home  of  his  son- 
in-law,  Mr.  George  S.  Bennett,  and  from  thence  to 
Kingston,  one  mile  distant,  where  twenty-eight 
years  of  his  life  had  been  spent  and  much  of  his 
success  achieved.  The  obsequies  at  Kingston  were 
largely  attended,  for  throughout  the  Wyoming 
Valley  and  the  surrounding  regions  the  death  of 
this  good  and  useful  man  was  mourned  as  a per- 
sonal loss,  and  everything  that  could  possibly  be 
done  to  honor  the  departed,  and  to  show  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held,  was  done.  The  prin- 
cipal places  of  business  at  Kingston  were  closed ; 
the  Seminary  chapel  and  church  edifice  heavily 


draped,  and  the  flag  at  half-mast.  The  floral  offer- 
ings were  said  to  be  the  most  rare  and  beautiful 
ever  seen  in  Kingston.  The  pall-bearers  here  were 
the  Revs.  M.  Swallow,  J.  Le  Bar,  W.  L.  Thorp, 
H.  H.  Dresser,  J.  Madison,  F.  L.  Hiller,  and 
Messrs.  A.  J.  Pringle  and  A.  Goodwin.  Many  other 
prominent  citizens,  lay  and  clerical,  were  present  to 
show  their  respect.  At  the  services  Rev.  G.  R. 
Hair,  Dr.  J.  E.  Smith,  Rev.  Mr.  H.  Wheeler  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Copeland  made  addresses.  The  last 
named,  Principal  of  the  Wyoming  Seminary,  speak- 
ing in  behalf  of  that  institution,  said : 

“Next  after  the  family,  the  Wyoming  Seminary 
mourns  the  loss  of  Dr.  Nelson.  Next  to  his  own 
wife  and  children  was  the  Seminary  the  object  of  his 
affections.  * * * The  Seminary  was  the  crea- 
tion of  his  own  hand.  It  was  thirty-four  years  ago, 
when  he  was  a young  man  but  twenty-six  years  of 
age,  that,  by  request  of  the  Wyoming  Conference, 
he  entered  upon  the  work  of  building  up  here  a 
Christian  school.  He  entered  upon  the  work  with 
all  the  zeal  of  his  young  manhood,  and  with  all  the 
ardor  of  an  earnest  Christian  nature.  The  first 
stones  were  laid  in  the  days  of  small  things,  but 
twenty-eight  years  of  unceasing  and  tireless  labor 
resulted  in  one  of  the  largest  and  best  Seminaries  in 
the  Church.  Here,  indeed,  is  his  life  work.  How- 
ever great  the  work  he  may  have  accomplished  in 
New  Yrork  and  elsewhere,  his  great  work  was  done 
here.  He  spent  his  best  years  here,  and  all  these 
years  were  remarkable  for  persistent  energy  and  an 
indomitable  will.  He  had  a courage  that  knew  no 
defeat.  Fire  once  and  again  laid  in  ashes  a portion 
of  the  buildings,  but  his  courage  could  not  be  con- 
sumed. Before  the  fires  have  gone  out  new  build- 
ings were  projected.  From  time  to  time,  as  larger 
accommodations  were  needed  by  the  increase  of 
students,  money  was  obtained  and  the  buildings 
enlarged.  Every  stone,  every  brick  and  every 
stick  of  timber  was  put  into  its  place  by  his  guiding 
hand.  The  impress  of  his  thought  and  hand  is 
upon  all.  In  yonder  cemetery,  in  which  we  shall 
soon  lay  his  cold  form,  is  a family  monument  of 
granite,  but  a more  enduring  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Dr.  Nelson  is  the  Wyoming  Seminary. 
In  the  death  of  Dr.  Nelson  the  Board  of  Trustees 
has  sustained  a great  loss.  To  him  more  than  to 
any  other  man  they  looked  to  give  direction  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Seminary.  His  long  experience  had 
given  him  a clear  insight  into  all  that  was  necessary 
to  a successful  institution  of  learning.  I do  not 
forget  in  this  connection  the  wise  counsels  and 
material  aid  given  by  such  men  as  Mr.  Swetland 
and  Hon.  Ziba  Bennett,  both  of  sainted  memory; 
nor  do  I forget  Mr.  Pettebone  among  the  living ; yet 
it  is  true  that  all  the  trustees  spontaneously  felt  that 
Dr.  Nelson’s  hand  should  be  upon  the  helm,  and 
when  they  knew  that  it  was  there,  they  were  sure 
of  success.” 

It  may  be  truthfully  said  of  Dr.  Nelson  that  as  an 
educator  he  had  few  equals,  and  perhaps  no  supe- 
riors, in  his  chosen  field.  His  pupils,  all-told,  num- 
bered no  less  than  eight  thousand.  In  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  liberal  scholarship,  and  of  his  success 
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in  the  line  of  his  profession,  Union  College  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and 
Dickinson  College  that  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Dr. 
Nelson  married,  in  1841,  Miss  Jane  Scott  Eddy, 
daughter  of  Col.  Asa  Eddy,  of  Milford,  Otsego  Co., 
N.  Y.  Mrs.  Nelson  was  a lady  whose  Christian 
character  and  culture  fitted  her  in  an  eminent 
degree  for  the  sphere  of  life  to  which  she  was 
called  by  this  union.  The  only  living  child  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Nelson  is  a daughter,  Mrs.  George  S. 
Bennett,  of  Wilkes-Barre. 


Z1BA  BENNETT. 

HON.  ZIBA  BENNETT,  for  sixty  years  actively 
identified  with  the  mercantile  and  banking  interests 
of  Wilkes-Barre,  at  one  time  an  Associate  Judge  of 
Lucerne  County  and  also  a member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania,  was  born  at  Weston,  Connec- 
ticut, November  10, 1800,  and  died  at  Wilkes-Barre, 
November  4,  1878.  AVhile  he  was  a child  his  father, 
Platt  Bennett,  a farmer  of  liberal  education  and 
large  means,  removed  from  Connecticut,  of  which 
he  also  was  a native,  to  Westchester  County,  New 
York,  whence,  after  a brief  stay,  he  removed  to  New- 
town, now  Elmira, Chemung  County  in  the  same  State. 
Ziba’s  educational  advantages  were  similar  to  those 
generally  enjoyed  by  boys  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  but  notwithstanding  their  limited 
nature  he  profited  by  them  far  more  than  the  aver- 
age of  his  fellows.  His  superior  intelligence,  excel- 
lent moral  character  and  good  manners,  made  him 
noticeable  even  when  a mere  boy,  and  particularly 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  late  Matthias  Hollen- 
back,  a worthy  merchant  (afterwards  Judge)  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  who  had  at  that  time  a branch  store 
at  Elmira.  Mr.  Hollenback  easily  persuaded  the 
young  lad’s  father  that  Ziba  was  better  adapted  to  a 
mercantile  career  than  to  farming,  and  shortly  after 
entering  his  “ teens”  Ziba  was  given  the  position  of 
junior  clerk  in  Mr.  Hollenback’s  branch  store.  In 
1815  he  was  transferred  to  the  main  store  at  Wilkes- 
Barre,  then  situated  on  South  Main  street.  He  ar- 
rived at  Wilkes-Barre  June  15th  and  immediately 
entered  upon  his  duties.  He  proved  a valuable  ac- 
quisition in  every  way,  being  apt,  obliging,  and 
conscientious ; and  besides  becoming  a prime  favor- 
ite with  the  general  public,  so  impressed  his  em- 
ployer that  he  was  rapidly  advanced  from  the  posi- 
tion of  a subordinate  to  that  of  chief  clerk  of  the 
establishment.  In  1821  Mr.  Hollenback  admitted  his 
son,  George  M.  Hollenback,  to  partnership,  and  the 
business  was  removed  to  new  quarters  at  the  corner 


of  River  and  Market  streets.  In  the  following  year 
Mr.  Bennett  became  the  partner  of  young  Mr.  Hol- 
lenback and  their  business  relations  were  maintained 
until  1826,  when  Mr.  Bennett  purchased  the  proper- 
ty of  Stephen  Tuttle  on  North  Main  street,  and 
branched  out  for  himself  as  a merchant.  By  close  ap- 
plication to  business  and  carefulness  in  its  manage- 
ment he  speedily  placed  his  venture  on  a sound 
footing,  and  although  at  an  age  when  few  men  have 
even  fully  decided  what  to  do  for  a living  he  took 
his  place  among  the  leading  business  men  of  his 
town.  He  continued  thus  engaged  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  when  he  was  the  head  of  the  great  hard- 
ware house  of  Z.  Bennett  & Co.,  and  the  oldest  mer- 
chant in  Luzerne  County.  Mr.  Bennett’s  perceptions 
were  unusually  clear  and  his  judgment  always 
sound ; and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of 
the  most  cautious  of  men  he  so  readily  discerned 
the  avenues  to  wealth  and  so  boldly  entered  them 
that  he  succeeded  in  amassing  a large  fortune.  It 
has  been  said  of  him  that  he  was  one  of  the  most 
popular,  successful  and  upright  merchants  that  ever 
graced  the  mercantile  circles  of  the  Wyoming  Val- 
ley. The  young  merchant  made  his  entry  into  pub- 
lic life  during  President  Jackson’s  first  term,  when 
he  was  nominated  for  the  State  Legislature  from 
Luzerne  County,  which  then  comprised  what  are 
now  the  counties  of  Wyoming  and  Lackawanna. 
Being  elected  to  the  office  he  discharged  his  duties 
with  the  same  fidelity  to  the  interest  of  his  constitu- 
ents and  of  the  State,  as  he  would  have  exercised  in 
the  management  of  his  commercial  affairs.  But  he 
had  no  taste  for  politics,  and  when  his  term  had  ex- 
pired he  set  his  face  against  renomination  and  also 
declined  every  subsequent  invitation  to  enter  the 
political  arena,  including  several  offers  of  a nomin- 
ation to  Congress.  In  1844  he  was  chosen  Associate 
Judge  of  Luzerne  County  and  served  the  full  term. 
On  the  bench  he  had  as  colleagues  the  late  Judge 
John  N.  Conyngham  and  other  able  and  upright 
men,  yet  he  fell  in  nowise  behind  the  most  eminent 
of  his  companions  in  any  of  those  qualities  which 
are  everywhere  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  those  who  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  judicial 
office  and  the  spotlessness  of  the  ermine.  Although 
not  caring  for  public  honors  and  avoiding  prominence 
so  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  he  was  by  no  means  in- 
different to  public  affairs ; on  the  contrary,  he  was 
unselfishly  interested  in  every  question  that  con- 
cerned the  people,  and  while  not  caring  to  appear  at 
the  front  in  dealing  with  them  he  was  not  infre- 
quently active  in  determining  them  one  way  or  the 
other.  Judge  Bennett  possessed  the  public  confi- 
dence to  a degree  seldom  exceeded.  Every  trust 
confided  to  him  was  administered  with  religious  ex- 
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actitude,  and  never  with  an  eye  to  liis  personal  ad- 
vantage. His  careful  and  methodical  business 
habits  were  carried  into  his  public  life  with  the  hap- 
piest effect  upon  the  affairs  transacted.  During  his 
remarkably  long  and  successful  business  career  Mr. 
Bennett  was  identified  with  many  enterprises  in  the 
Wyoming  Valley.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Wyoming  Bank,  an  institution  which  owes  its 
prosperity  and  unblemished  record  largely  to  his 
personal  supervision  of  its  affairs.  Of  this  institu- 
tion he  was  a director  from  its  organization  until 
his  death,  and  its  President  for  nearly  ten  years. 
He  was  also  for  some  years  President  of  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  Bridge  Company  and  of  the  Hollenback  Cem- 
etery Association.  In  1862  he  founded  and  became 
the  senior  partner  of  the  banking  house  of  Bennett, 
Phelps  & Co.,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  his  associates  being 
John  C.  Phelps  and  George  S.  Bennett.  Of  this 
banking  firm  as  well  as  of  the  hardware  firm  of  Z. 
Bennett  & Co. , he  remained  the  head  until  his  death. 
Mr.  Bennett  became  a professing  member  of  the 
Methodist  Church  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  identify  himself  with  its 
work.  For  over  half  a century  he  was  a useful  and 
prominent  officer  in  the  church.  As  a young  man 
he  was  a chorister.  A large  part  of  his  labors,  at  a 
later  period,  were  in  connection  with  the  First 
Methodist  Episcopal  Sabbath-school,  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  making  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in 
Wilkes-Barre.  His  zeal  in  religious  work  was  un- 
flagging, and  as  Steward  and  Trustee  of  the  First 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  he  was  able  to  give  it 
free  rein.  He  was  a truly  religious  man,  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  his  whole  life  was  sweetened, 
ennobled  and  rounded  out  by  his  sincere  Christian- 
ity. He  was  in  active  sympathy  with  all  reforms, 
and  was  particularly  interested  in  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance, which  he  believed  to  be  a starting  point 
towards  the  higher  moral  state.  He  was  one  of  the 
originators  of  the  first  organized  movement  against 
intemperance  in  Luzerne  County,  and  lived  to  see 
many  beneficial  results  follow  its  inauguration.  In 
1872  he  was  elected  by  the  Layman’s  Convention  to 
the  General  Conference,  held  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
and  was  thus  the  first  lay  delegate  to  that  body  from 
the  Wyoming  Conference.  His  connection  with  the 
Church,  established  in  the  early  days  of  Methodism 
in  the  Wyoming  Valley,  was  lovingly  maintained 
till  the  closing  hours  of  his  life.  He  gave  liberally 
of  his  ample  fortune  to  sustain  religious  and  chari- 
table work,  and  not  the  least  worthy  of  his  kind 
deeds  was  his  unfailing  hospitality  to  all  engaged 
in  Christian  work.  He  assisted  in  founding  the 
Luzerne  County  Bible  Society,  was  a liberal  contrib- 
utor to  its  funds,  and  was  for  some  years  its  Treas- 


urer. In  the  work  of  public  education  he  was  warm- 
ly interested  and  in  order  to  bring  the  advantages 
of  higher  education  closer  to  the  people  with  whom 
his  lot  was  cast,  he  aided  in  establishing  the  Wyo- 
ming Seminary  at  Kingston,  was  one  of  its  Trustees 
for  many  years,  and  founded  its  ample  and  exten- 
sive library,  which  was  named  in  his  honor.  He 
held  other  positions  of  honor  and  trust  besides  those 
named,  and  in  all  was  able,  prudent  and  faithful  in 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  devolving  upon  him. 
One  of  his  most  marked  characteristics  was  his  kind, 
conciliatory  disposition.  He  resolutely  avoided  all 
wrangling  and  contention  and  never  took  part  in  or 
countenanced  disputes  on  any  subject.  The  wealth 
he  acquired  was  obtained  honestly  and  was  used 
generously  to  promote  the  welfare  of  humanity. 
This  old,  widely  known  and  greatly  esteemed  citi- 
zen died  after  a long  illness,  which  he  combated 
with  a powerful  will  when  his  physical  forces,  never 
robust,  were  unable  to  resist  its  inroads.  Judge 
Bennett  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife,  whom 
he  married  November  25,  1825,  was  Miss  Hannah  F. 
Slocum,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Joseph  Slo- 
cum, of  Wilkes-Barre.  This  most  estimable  Chris- 
tian lady  died  February  5,  1855,  leaving  behind  a 
precious  memory,  fragrant  of  noble  virtues  and 
good  deeds.  The  two  surviving  children  of  this 
marriage  are  George  S.  Bennett,  who  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Reuben  Nelson,  of  Kings- 
ton, Pa.,  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Phelps,  of  Wilkes-Barre. 
Judge  Bennett’s  second  wife,  who  survived  him, 
was  Miss  Priscilla  E.  Lee  (daughter  of  the  late 
James  Lee,  of  Wilkes-Barre),  whose  generous  and 
noble  deeds  have  made  her  name  familiar  and  hon- 
ored among  all  American  Methodists. 

1 

NATHAN  H.  HEFT. 

NATHAN  HOPKINS  HEFT,  a prominent  man- 
ufacturer and  inventor,  was  born  at  Carverton,  Lu- 
zerne Co.,  Pa.,  November  28,  1845.  Both  his 
parents  were  born  in  the  same  county ; his  father, 
Samuel  Heft,  at  Carverton,  and  his  mother,  Rebecca 
(Wilson)  Heft,  a daughter  of  Mary  Blair  Wilson,  of 
New  Hope,  N.  J.,  near  Dallas.  Samuel  Heft  was 
the  son  of  Daniel  Heft,  born  near  Germantown,  Pa. 
The  Hefts  have  been  farmers  and  mechanics  for 
several  generations,  and  in  early  life  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  had  ample  opportunity  to  familiarize 
himself  with  the  mysteries  of  husbandry.  His  edu- 
cation was  not  neglected,  for  after  mastering  the 
rudiments  at  the  district  school  he  was  sent  to  the 
excellent  Normal  or  High  School  at  Wyoming, 
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where  he  remained  one  term,  and  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen he  aet  out  to  make  his  own  way  in  life.  Going 
to  Pittson,  Pa.,  he  obtained  his  first  regular  employ- 
ment as  clerk  in  the  store  of  Messrs.  Law  & McMil- 
lan, his  salary  being  twenty-five  dollars  a month. 
Young  as  he  was  he  developed,  under  trial,  a great 
deal  of  energy  and  “ push,”  and,  not  satisfied  with 
executing  the  ordinary  routine  work  of  his  position, 
he  busied  himself  in  the  interests  of  his  employers, 
who  rewarded  his  zeal  and  intelligent  co-operation 
by  increasing  his  compensation  fifteen  dollars  a 
month.  He  left  Messrs.  Law  & McMillan  at  the 
close  of  two  years’  service  to  go  into  the  Co-opera- 
tive Store  in  the  same  town.  Here  he  had  remark- 
able success,  due  entirely  to  his  personal  qualities, 
for  although  he  was  the  youngest  clerk  in  the  store, 
and  began  in  the  most  subordinate  position  and  on 
the  lowest  salary  paid,  he  soon  worked  his  way  up 
to  the  position  of  Assistant  General  Manager,  and 
within  two  years  was  in  charge  of  ten  clerks  and  in 
receipt  of  a salary  largely  in  excess  of  that  paid  to 
the  most  expert  among  them.  Accepting  a favor- 
able offer  to  take  charge  of  the  store  of  Williamson 
and  Waddell,  at  Oliphant,  Pa.,  he  removed  thither 
in  1870,  and  for  the  ensuing  year  was  thus  engaged. 
He  then  opened  a store  of  his  own  at  Oliphant. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  found  a more  promising 
opening  at  Parsons,  Luzerne  Co.,  and  sold  out  his 
store  at  Oliphant  to  open  a larger  one  in  the  first 
named  placed.  Unfortunately  for  the  success  of 
the  last  venture,  the  great  strike  which  occurred  in 
1872  not  only  killed  all  his  trade  but  absolutely 
swept  away  all  he  possessed,  and  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  begin  anew  the  great  battle  for  fortune. 
His  nature  was  one  not  easily  depressed,  and, 
although  the  blow  he  received  was  a severe  one,  he 
began  without  delay  to  remedy  its  ill  effects.  In 
order  to  obtain  necessary  capital  for  further  effort 
he  accepted  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  Brod- 
erick & Co’s  mines,  afterwards  the  West  End 
mines,  in  a place  known  as  “Valley,”  New  Jersey. 
The  salary  of  this  position  was  fifty  dollars  a month. 
To  Mr.  Heft’s  active  mind  the  opportunity  here 
presented  was  one  to  be  made  the  most  of,  and 
accordingly  he  applied  himself  to  the  task  of  mas- 
tering every  detail  of  the  mining  business.  To 
accomplish  this  he  personally  performed  work  in 
every  department,  taking  a hand  with  the  men 
under  him  as  occasion  demanded ; and  thus,  while 
still  attending  closely  to  his  duties  as  Superinten- 
dent, becoming  familiar  with  the  many  details 
which  can  only  be  learned  through  their  actual  per- 
formance. There  was  method  and  determination 
in  his  plan  and  it  was  eminently  successful.  He 
became  a valued  officer  of  the  company,  and  when 


he  resigned  his  position  with  it,  after  twelve  years 
of  faithful  service,  he  was  receiving  a large  salary 
and  was  the  possessor  of  a comfortable  home.  His 
remarkable  skill  in  the  management  of  men  was 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that,  during  the  long 
period  of  his  connection  with  these  mines,  only  one 
strike  occurred,  and  this  was  satisfactorily  termi- 
nated at  the  end  of  two  days.  Mr.  Heft  acquired 
stock  in  this  mining  company  and  has  been  a mem- 
ber of  its  Board  of  Directors  for  several  years. 
While  connected  with  the  mines  he  invented  and 
patented  a valuable  lubricator,  known  as  “ Heft’s 
Lubricating  Oil  Cup,”  which  has  wide  fame  and  is 
largely  used  throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Heft  also 
made  a decided  improvement  in  the  “Air  Com- 
pressor,” the  improvement  having  for  its  object  the 
prevention  of  moisture  in  the  reservoir.  He  is  also 
the  inventor  and  patentee  of  the  Mining  Cartridge 
used  for  blasting  purposes.  In  1883  Mr.  Heft  be- 
came connected  with  the  firm  of  O.  A.  Jenks  & Co., 
of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  and  for  a short  time  traveled 
in  its  interests.  Upon  closing  his  business  connec- 
tion with  this  house  he  removed  to  Easton,  Pa.,  and 
built  the  Heft  Lubricating  Oil  Works,  of  which  he 
is  sole  proprietor.  His  management  of  these  works 
has  been  successful  and  they  now  rank  among  the 
most  flourishing  industries  of  the  town.  By  his 
great  enterprise  and  energy  Mr.  Heft  has  placed 
himself  among  the  foremost  business  men  of  Easton. 
He  was  a director  in  the  Northampton  County  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Easton,  which  position  he  resigned, 
and  in  1888  was  elected  President  of  the  Farmers’ 
and  Mechanics’  Institute,  which  his  zeal  and  energy 
have  largely  helped  to  make  one  of  the  leading 
institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  all  respects  Mr.  Heft  may  legitimately  lay  claim 
to  the  high  title  of  “self-made  man.”  His  advan- 
tages have  been  entirely  of  his  own  making  and  at 
times  he  has  been  severely  dealt  with  by  fortune. 
Notwithstanding  all  reverses  he  has  progressed 
steadily  upwards,  his  goal  being  “at  the  top,” 
where  he  has  found  the  “room”  prophesied  for 
those  who  have  the  courage  to  presevere  and  the 
wisdom  to  profit  by  experience.  Mr.  Heft  has  al- 
ways had  a definite  object  in  view  in  all  his  under- 
takings, never  believing  that  business  success  is  the 
outcome  of  mere  chance,  or  what  is  generally  termed 
“luck.”  Holding  to  the  idea  that  legitimate  success 
in  any  honorable  calling  is  to  be  attained  by  close 
and  earnest  effort,  supplemented  by  honesty  and 
economy,  he  has  lived  and  acted  accordingly;  keep- 
ing steadily  in  view  the  fact  that  money  gets  money, 
and  that  in  order  to  become  prosperous,  one  must 
study  the  art  of  accumulating  capital  by  avoiding 
extravagance  and  recklessness.  While  his  promi- 
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nence  is  chiefly  due  to  his  success  as  a business 
man,  he  is  also  entitled  to  high  recognition  for  the 
development  of  a new  industry  and  for  his  broad 
public  spirit.  Mr.  Heft  married,  February  22, 
1870,  Miss  Frances  Helen  Cease,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Peter  M.  Cease,  of  Mason  City,  111.  He  has  one  son 
living,  G.  Stanley  Heft,  who  is  now  studying  me- 
chanical engineering  at  Lafayette  College,  Easton. 

» 

THOMAS  DICKSON. 

THOMAS  DICKSON,  of  Scranton,  one  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s most  distinguished  business  men,  founder 
of  the  Dickson  Manufacturing  Company,  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company, 
and  prominent  for  over  a quarter  of  a century  in  the 
industrial  development  of  the  Lackawanna  Valley, 
was  born  of  Scotch  parentage,  in  the  town  of  Leeds, 
England,  March  26,  1824,  and  died  at  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  July  31,  1884.  At  the  time  of  his  birth  his 
parents  were  merely  sojourning  in  England,  their 
home  being  at  Lauder,  Berwickshire,  Scotland, 
whither  they  returned  shortly  after  the  birth  of  this 
their  first-born  child.  Hence  Thomas  Dickson  must 
be  regarded  as,  he  always  considered  himself,  a 
Scotchman.  “He  was  a scion  of  one  of  those  Pres- 
byterian families  which  laid  the  broad  foundations 
of  the  Scottish  civilization  and  greatness.  He  in- 
herited a name  and  a blood  which  is  traceable  back- 
ward through  many  generations,  and  which  comes 
to  the  surface  with  conspicuous  distinctness  in  the 
special  times  of  exigency  and  of  heroic  sacrifice  for 
the  right  in  Scottish  history.”  His  grandfather, 
Thomas  Dickson,  after  whom  he  was  named,  was  a 
brave  soldier,  who  for  twenty  years  marched, 
fought  and  suffered  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  his 
country,  during  the  stormy  epoch  when  the  genius 
and  ambition  of  Napoleon  convulsed  Europe.  He 
went  through  the  Peninsula  campaign,  which  ter- 
minated in  the  expulsion  of  Jerome  Bonaparte  from 
Spain,  and  stood  immovable  at  Waterloo,  being  one 
of  the  three  men  of  his  company  who  were  found  in 
line,  fully  armed,  when  the  famous  charge  of  the 
French  ended  and  Napoleon’s  sun  set  forever.  This 
gallant  soldier  received  from  the  British  govern- 
ment conspicuous  medals  and  military  decorations 
for  his  valor,  upon  which  were  inscribed  the  names 
of  fifty-two  battles  in  which  he  had  bravely  fought. 
These  inestimable  rewards  of  valor  descended  to 
the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  and  are  still 
prized  heirlooms  in  the  family.  Thomas  Dickson, 
the  soldier,  was  a husband  at  fifteen  and  a father  at 
sixteen.  His  son,  James  Dickson,  a millwright  at 


Lauder,  and  a man  of  very  decided  religious  con- 
victions, married  Elizabeth  Linen,  who  was  a native 
of  the  same  shire.  Both  became  early  identified 
with  the  Presbyterian  church,  of  which,  in  his  later 
years,  James  Dickson  was  a ruling  elder.  In  1832 
James  Dickson  determined  to  try  his  fortunes  in 
America,  and  emigrated  thither  with  his  wife  and 
six  children,  of  whom  Thomas,  the  eldest,  was  then 
in  his  ninth  year.  The  little  party  was  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Dickson’s  brother,  John  Linen,  a success- 
ful artist,  and  his  family.  Embarking  at  Glasgow 
in  a sailing  vessel,  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  after  a tempestuous  ocean  voyage  of 
nine  weeks.  On  the  way  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
Toronto  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  attacked  by 
cholera,  which  first  appeared  in  America  in  that 
summer.  After  two  years  of  discouraging  struggles 
to  effect  a business  foothold  in  Toronto,  James 
Dickson  concluded  to  try  his  fortune  in  ‘ 1 the  States  ” ; 
and  following  the  example  of  his  kinsman,  George 
Linen  (brother  of  John),  he  penetrated  to  Dundaff, 
a new  settlement,  at  the  foot  of  the  Elk  Mountain, 
in  northeastern  Pennsylvania,  where  he  settled  on  a 
farm.  His  training  had  not  fitted  him  for  success 
as  a farmer  and,  in  1835,  he  took  advantage  of  the 
great  demand  for  skilled  mechanics  occasioned  by 
the  disastrous  fire  of  that  year  in  New  York,  and 
found  employment  in  that  city,  which  occupied  him 
two  winters  and  the  intervening  summer.  With  the 
intention  of  bringing  his  family  to  New  York  he  re- 
turned to  Dundaff,  but  while  visiting  old  friends  at 
Carbondale,  on  his  way  with  his  wife  and  children 
to  the  metropolis,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
President  and  other  officers  of  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Canal  Company,  and  was  induced  to  accept 
a position  as  mechanic  “among  the  water-wheels 
and  in  the  rude  shops  of  the  company.”  In  the 
spring  of  1836  he  settled  at  Carbondale  and  entered 
upon  his  new  employment.  By  his  skill  and  excel- 
lent judgment  he  rose  to  the  position  of  master- 
mechanic  of  the  company,  and  was  retained  in  that 
honorable  and  responsible  employment  until  his 
death  in  1880.  Thomas  Dickson,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  a mother 
whose  womanly  virtues  were  in  themselves  an  edu- 
cation for  her  children.  The  privations  of  those 
early  years  at  Dundaff,  especially  during  the  ab- 
sence in  Nev  York  of  the  head  of  the  family,  were 
shared  by  mother  and  son  with  courage  and  hope, 
the  boy,  though  young,  striving  to  perform  a man’s 
part  in  supplying  the  rude  habitation  with  fuel  and 
in  other  necessary  employments.  His  education 
was  not  neglected  at  home,  for  both  father  and 
mother  were  persons  of  high  intelligence  and  the 
best  moral  character,  and  the  Bible  was  at  their 
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tongue’s  end  and  became  early  a familiar  book  to 
the  little  ones  of  the  family.  Away  from  home 
“little  Tom  Dickson,”  as  he  was  affectionately 
styled  when  a boy,  got  an  introduction  to  such  train- 
ing as  the  rude  village  school  of  the  period  afforded, 
but  it  was  a brief  one,  terminating  abruptly  after  a 
few  weeks  by  a disagreement  between  master  and 
pupil  which  gave  “ Tom  ” the  alternative  of  return- 
ing to  school  and  making  an  apology  or  going  to 
work.  As  he  was  not  in  the  wrong  he  would  not 
make  the  apology  and  accordingly  looked  around 
him  for  employment.  It  came  in  the  very  humble 
position  of  “mule  driver”  in  the  coal  works  of  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  the  duties 
of  which  he  cheerfully  undertook,  although  the 
good-natured  superintendent  who  assigned  him  his 
task  gave  him  a large  headstrong  beast  to  ride, 
probably  hoping  in  this  way  to  dissuade  him  from 
making  the  attempt.  If  such  were  his  intention  he 
counted  without  his  host,  for  the  young  lad  was  not 
made  of  stuff  which  could  endure  failure.  First 
conquering  the  ungainly  and  stubborn  animal, 
which  began  by  running  away  with  him,  he  exe- 
cuted his  duties  with  courage  and  fidelity,  and  with 
no  thought  that  his  labor  was  any  less  honorable 
than  that  of  the  superintendent  who  employed  him. 
But  the  neighbors,  when  they  saw  that  he  was 
really  in  earnest  in  accepting  employment,  would 
not  permit  him  to  waste  his  time  and  strength  in 
such  an  unprofitable  way,  and  one  of  them,  a mer- 
chant in  the  town,  named  Pierson,  offered  the  lad  a 
place  as  junior  clerk.  “Tom  ” informed  the  super- 
intendent of  this  offer  and  then  resigned  his  position. 
He  was  congratulated  on  his  prospects,  and  the 
kind-hearted  paymaster  took  the  liberty  of  adding  a 
dollar  to  his  wages  for  the  good  care  he  had  taken 
of  the  mule.  This  paymaster  was  Roswell  E.  Mar- 
vine,  whose  pretty  daughter  afterwards  became  the 
boy’s  wife.  Thomas  made  his  mark  in  Mr.  Pierson’s 
employ  and  then  took  a position  in  the  store  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Benjamin,  one  of  the  chief  merchants  of  the 
village.  Attention  to  his  work,  devotion  to  his  em- 
ployer’s interests,  kindly  ways  and  charming  man- 
ners, all  helped  his  progress  and  gave  him  great 
popularity  in  the  community.  When  the  business 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Frederick  P.  Grow, 
young  Dickson  was  persuaded  to  retain  his  connec- 
tion with  it.  Throughout  his  life  his  relations  with 
these  early  employers  remained  most  intimate  and 
cordial.  Some  two  or  three  years  after  engaging 
with  Mr.  Grow,  he  found  an  opportunity  to  enter 
business  as  junior  partner  of  his  former  employer, 
Mr.  Benjamin,  who  was  making  a new  venture  on  a 
much  larger  scale,  and  in  a short  time  he  was  head 
manager  of  the  store  and  aided  in  looking  after  the  I 


foundry,  which  was  attached  thereto.  Finding  it  a 
source  of  great  profit  the  two  partners  gave  their 
principal  attention  to  the  iron  foundry,  and  eventu- 
ally the  store  was  left  to  the  management  of  reliable 
clerks,  among  whom  were  John  A.  Dickson  and 
George  L.  Dickson  (brothers  of  the  junior  partner), 
who  became  partners  later  on  and  conducted  a most 
prosperous  business  for  themselves.  In  the  spring 
of  1856,  after  many  years  of  successful  effort,  Mr. 
Dickson  terminated  his  partnership  with  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin. It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  Mr.  Dick- 
son’s education  was  not  ended  when  he  left  school ; 
as  a member  of  reading,  debating  and  literary  clubs 
he  broadened  his  knowledge  and  became  a proficient 
in  all  the  ordinary  branches  of  learning.  His  fond- 
ness for  books  was  remarkable,  and  besides  being  a 
persistent  student  he  was  a steady  reader.  He  was 
especially  fond  of  poetry  and  early  memorized  a 
number  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  Scottish  bards, 
which  were  greatly  to  his  taste.  He  also  familiar- 
ized himself  with  Shakespeare,  Addison  and  Lamb. 
He  became  a fluent  speaker,  was  able  to  make  a 
stirring  address,  and  on  several  important  occasions 
was  called  to  address  the  people,  always  acquitting 
himself  of  these  tasks  with  considerable  success. 
During  his  whole  life  he  manifested  the  greatest  in- 
terest in  books  and  libraries.  By  his  own  efforts  he 
formed  a circulating  library  in  his  store  at  Carbon- 
dale,  the  benefits  of  which  were  extended  to  all  the 
inhabitants  on  payment  of  a small  fee.  His  passion 
for  books  increased  with  his  years  and  means,  and 
in  his  later  life  he  accumulated  a library  of  six  thou- 
sand volumes,  which  was  generally  believed  to  be 
the  best  private  collection  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
Lackawanna  Yalley,  with  its  dense  forests  of  pine 
and  hemlock,  was  still  a wilderness.  The  iron- 
work established  by  “The  Scranton  and  Platt,”  in 
Slocum  Hollow,  was  at  work  developing  its  prop- 
erty, and  although  encountering  many  difficulties 
was  progressing  slowly  on  the  highway  to  wealth. 
The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  organ- 
ized in  1824,  with  its  management  in  New  York  and 
its  field  of  operations  at  Honesdale,  Pa.,  was  win- 
ning moderate  success  in  the  face  of  great  obstacles. 
Mr.  James  Dickson,  the  master-mechanic  of  this 
coal  company — the  greatest  at  that  day — was  “ puz- 
zling himself  alternately  in  a wilderness  of  imper- 
fect or  untried  machinery,  and  of  unknown  wants 
and  indefinite  necessities.”  The  pulley  and  sweep, 
operated  along  slopes  by  mule  and  horse  power, 
was  the  chief  means  of  lifting  the  buried  treasures 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  as  no  adequate 
machinery  for  pumping  water  from  the  mines  had 
been  invented,  only  such  as  were  above  water  level 
could  be  worked.  Steam  machinery  was  then  in  its 
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infancy.  Capital  was  both  scarce  and  timid.  When 
he  became  interested  in  business  with  Mr.  Benja- 
min, and  identified  with  the  iron  foundry  “his 
thoughts  began  to  turn  toward  the  necessities  and 
uses  of  machinery  for  the  development  of  the  coal 
enterprise,  which  his  foresight  told  him  must  be 
immense  in  the  near  future.”  The  Benjamin  foun- 
dry was  a success,  and  he  resolved  upon  a larger 
enterprise,  one  which  might  in  time  provide  the 
machinery  already  needed,  and  which  he  foresaw 
must  be  needed  throughout  the  valley.  At  this 
time  a week  was  consumed  in  the  journey  from  the 
coal-fields  to  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  Through 
much  of  the  intervening  distance  supplies  and  ma- 
chinery had  to  be  transported  by  mule  teams  over 
almost  impassable  roads.  The  transit  was  slow, 
laborious  and  costly ; and,  as  often  happened,  ma- 
chinery constructed  at  a distance  from  the  place  it 
was  to  be  employed  proved  unsuitable.  Mr.  Dick- 
son was  a young  man,  but  these  facts  made  a deep 
impression  on  his  mind,  and  he  resolved  to  attempt 
the  organization  of  a manufacturing  company  under 
his  own  control.  In  this  work  was  first  noticeably 
exhibited  his  peculiar  talent  for  utilizing  the  powers 
of  others  which  was  so  strikingly  exemplified  in  all 
his  subsequent  efforts.  Into  this  project  he  drew 
his  father,  James  Dickson,  his  two  brothers,  John 
A.  and  George  L.,  and  Messrs.  Charles  P.  and  Mor- 
ris Wurts,  Joseph  Benjamin,  Peter  J.  DuBois, 
Charles  T.  Pierson  and  John  Dorrance,  all  of  whom 
joined  the  enterprise  as  silent  partners,  placing  a 
limited  amount  of  their  money  in  the  firm,  which 
was  established  under  the  style  of  “Dickson  & 
Company.”  Thus  was  a great  and  permanent  in- 
dustry of  the  Lackawanna  Valley  started.  Its 
founder  was  still  a young  man  when  in  the  early 
spring  of  1856  the  enterprise  took  practical  shape 
and  he  became  its  active  manager.  Scranton  had 
already  begun  to  grow  and  thrive  under  the  wise 
management  of  the  Lackawanna  Iron  and  Coal 
Company,  and  the  prospect  of  railway  connections 
between  that  point  and  the  outer  world  seemed 
most  promising.  These  advantages  were  not  lost 
upon  Thomas  Dickson.  He  decided  to  establish  his 
plant  at  Scranton,  and  shrewdly  interested  the 
Lackawanna  Iron  and  Coal  Company,  by  purchas- 
ing from  them  a site  for  his  works,  at  the  point 
where  Pine  Brook  emptied  into  the  Lackawanna. 
In  the  spring  of  1856  the  foundations  for  the  new 
shop  were  dug.  The  success  of  the  enterprise  was 
immediate  and  gratifying.  In  May,  1862,  the  com- 
pany was  reorganized,  enlarged  and  chartered  as  a 
stock  company,  under  the  law  of  Pennsylvania, 
taking  the  title  of  “ The  Dickson  Manufacturing 
Company.”  Mr.  Thomas  Dickson,  its  founder,  was 


chosen  President  and  Acting  Manager.  The  enter- 
prise was  now  pushed  on  broader  lines  and  met 
with  rapid  success.  For  years  the  controlling 
stock  remained  in  the  Dickson  family.  The  com- 
pany built  locomotives  for  the  railways  and  engines 
for  the  mills  and  mines ; and  constructed  all  kinds 
of  machinery  for  the  manufacturing  industries  of 
the  rapidly  forming  companies  and  developing  busi- 
ness enterprises  all  over  the  country,  east  and  west. 
Their  facilities  were  being  constantly  increased  and 
their  shops  enlarged,  until  in  the  locomotive  depart- 
ment alone,  they  were  capable  of  completing  two 
locomotives  every  week.  Their  stationary  engines 
and  machinery  found  ultimately  a world-wide  mar- 
ket. Very  early  in  the  career  of  this  company  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company  became  a 
large  purchaser  of  its  products.  The  relations  be- 
tween the  two  companies  were  founded  in  mutual 
respect  and  confidence  and  they  proved  helpful  to 
each  other  in  many  ways.  In  1859  Mr.  Dickson 
was  offered  the  position  of  Coal  Superintendent  by 
the  President  of  the  sister  company  and  promised 
that  of  General  Superintendent  when  arrangements 
could  be  completed.  The  post  involved  great  extra 
work  and  responsibility,  but  Mr.  Dickson  accepted 
it,  making  the  proviso  that  he  was  to  be  permitted 
to  remain  at  the  head  of  his  own  company,  and  to 
hold  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  as 
heretofore,  a regular  purchaser  of  its  products. 
The  situation  appeared  somewhat  involved  but  the 
management  of  the  Canal  Company  accepted  it, 
having  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  Mr.  Dick- 
son’s honesty  and  manliness.  During  the  ensuing 
ten  years  Mr.  Dickson  held  this  double  position. 
His  work  and  responsibilities  increased  yearly,  for 
the  enlarged  schemes  of  both  companies  called  for 
the  most  skillful  financiering.  The  Civil  War  greatly 
increased  the  demand  for  anthracite  coal  and  ma- 
chinery of  all  sorts,  and  the  work  of  the  mines  and 
shops  was  doubled  in  a short  time.  The  load  upon 
Mr.  Dickson  during  this  period  was  something 
enormous.  “ There  was  not  only  the  work  of  the 
day  to  be  done,  but  foundations  wisely  to  be  laid  for 
future  enterprise.  There  were  coal  lands  to  be  dis- 
covered, the  various  strata  developed  and  tested, 
and  leased  and  purchased.  There  were  breakers  to 
be  located  and  built,  and  these  to  be  furnished  with 
the  best  macninery.  There  were  immense  transac- 
tions in  real  estate,  in  which  titles  were  to  be  traced 
through  tortuous  lines  of  early  history  and  made 
secure.  There  were  homes  to  provide  for  under 
officials  and  laborers.  There  was  live  stock,  in  the 
way  of  hundreds  of  horses  and  mules,  with  all  the 
supplies  and  equipments  necessary  to  their  efficient 
use;  and  with  these  the  immense  care  included  in 
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the  active  superintendence  and  control  of  miners  and 
other  employees  of  all  sorts.  Then  along  with  this 
multiplied  trust  was  the  operation  and  care  of  fif- 
teen miles  of  gravity  railway,  with  its  lifting-engines 
and  the  supply  and  protection  of  the  company’s 
canal  from  Honesdale  to  tide- water.  The  care  and 
management  of  all  this  work  Mr.  Dickson  undertook 
and  was  successful  in  it,  while  he  still  held  his  respon- 
sible relation  as  President  of  the  Dickson  Manufac- 
turing Company,  which  he  had  already  led  to  what 
he  felt  to  be  an  assured  success.”  In  1867,  becoming 
satisfied  that  the  business  interests  of  the  two  great 
corporations  had  become  too  extensive  for  a single 
administration,  he  resigned  the  Presidency  of  the 
Dickson  Manufacturing  Company  in  favor  of  his 
brother,  George  L.  Dickson,  but  still  retained  his 
interests  in  the  company  and  his  seat  in  the  Board 
of  Directors.  He  now  threw  his  whole  ability  into 
the  work  of  carrying  forward  the  development  of 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company,  and  having  es- 
tablished its  offices  in  Scranton,  removed  his  home 
to  that  place  and  proceeded  to  identify  himself  with 
the  young  city,  both  in  a social  and  business  way. 
His  seven  years’  faithful  service  as  General  Superin- 
tendent had  earned  him,  in  1867,  promotion  to  the 
Vice- Presidency  of  the  company,  and  in  the  summer 
of  1869  he  was  chosen  its  President.  For  fifteen 
years  he  held  this  last  position,  the  duties  of  which 
he  discharged  until  his  death.  Thus,  nearly  a quar- 
ter of  a century  of  his  manhood  was  devoted  to  the 
company’s  service.  “ His  advancement  was  in  its 
prosperity,  and  its  reverses  came  home  to  him  with 
more  of  nearness  than  any  personal  loss.  * * * In 
the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  he  showed  a calm 
reserve  and  a clearly-defined  high  purpose  of  well- 
doing, which  betokened  the  real  greatness  of  his 
character ; while  in  his  personal  relations,  as  their 
chief,  with  his  fellow-servants  of  the  company  of 
every  grade,  he  won  their  admiration  by  the  quiet 
amenity  and  noble  consistency  of  his  life.”  In 
September,  1863,  Mr.  Dickson  united  with  several 
leading  citizens  of  Scranton  in  organizing  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Scranton,  which  became  one  of 
the  most  successful  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the 
country,  and  of  which  he  remained  a leading  direc- 
tor until  his  death.  In  the  spring  of  1865  he  was 
prominent  in  organizing  the  Moosic  Powder  Com- 
pany, of  which,  also,  he  remained  a director  until 
his  death.  Chief  among  the  other  business  interests 
with  which  he  was  conspicuously  identified  until 
his  death,  were  the  Crown  Point  Iron  Company,  of 
which  he  was  a corporator  and  director;  and  the 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  New  York,  of 
which  he  was  a trustee.  During  the  Civil  War,  Mr. 
Dickson  bore  his  full  share  of  the  duties  of  citizen- 


ship, and  never  declined  any  services  which  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  State  or  Nation  seemed  to  require  of 
him.  One  of  his  first  serious  illnesses— and  doubt- 
less the  ultimate  cause  of  his  death — resulted  from 
exposure  while  journeying  from  his  home  to  New 
York  to  attend  a meeting  of  patriots  called  for  the 
purpose  of  further  supporting  the  National  Govern- 
ment, just  after  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg. 
While  on  the  train  thither  he  caught  the  small-pox 
from  some  Confederate  prisoners  among  whom  he 
thoughtlessly  sat  for  a while ; and  although  he  sur- 
vived the  attack  it  left  him  ‘ ‘ with  a grasp  of  dis- 
ease about  the  valves  of  the  heart  from  which  he 
was  never  afterwards  entirely  free.”  In  1871  he 
was  compelled  to  desist  from  his  labors  ; and  with 
a view  to  the  restoration  of  his  health  he  set  out  on 
September  1st  of  that  year  to  make  a tour  of  the 
world.  Accompanied  by  his  devoted  wife  he  crossed 
the  Continent,  sailed  from  San  Francisco  to  Japan, 
visited  China  and  the  chief  countries  of  Asia,  the 
Holy  Land,  Egypt,  Greece,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, France,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  A year 
of  travel  sufficed  to  complete  the  circuit  of  the 
globe,  and  in  September,  1872,  he  returned  to  his 
business,  greatly  improved  in  health.  His  duties 
during  the  ensuing  years  of  financial  panic,  labor 
troubles  and  general  business  depression,  made 
heavy  draughts  upon  his  physical  strength,  but  he 
met  them  all  without  faltering,  and  carried  his  com- 
pany safely  through  every  crisis.  The  sacrifice 
was  his  own  life,  which  closed,  after  several  short 
periods  of  illness,  on  July  31,  1884,  at  his  country- 
seat  at  Morristown,  N.  J.  As  a business  man  Mr. 
Dickson  was  remarkable  for  his  clear  judgment,  un- 
flagging energy  and  great  tenacity  of  purpose.  His 
technical  knowledge  of  business  was  marvelous  and 
extended  even  into  the  realm  of  law,  as  is  attested 
by  the  clear  and  binding  character  of  the  many 
legal  instruments  which  came  from  his  hand,  so 
perfect  as  seldom  to  need  the  least  revision.  His 
success  in  life  was  phenomenal  and  was  attributed 
by  himself  to  his  “ability  to  control  men  without 
requiring  them  to  feel  it.”  It  was  his  habit  to  treat 
his  subordinates  as  friends,  and  it  is  said  of  him  by 
those  who  watched  his  career  that  he  tried  his  best 
at  all  times  to  deal  justly  with  men  in  every  condi- 
tion in  life.  A marked  characteristic  was  his  keen 
sense  of  humor  and  ever-present  love  of  fun,  of 
which  many  happy  anecdotes  are  told.  From  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  was  a member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  and  during  his  whole  life  he  recognized  to 
the  fullest  degree  his  obligations  to  the  Christian 
religion.  If  he  had  a single  aim  in  life  beyond  his 
duty  to  his  family  and  to  the  great  business  trusts 
committed  to  his  care,  that  aim  was  to  promote  the 
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welfare  and  happiness  of  his  fellow-men.  He  was  a 
man  of  the  strictest  integrity,  and  knew  no  fear  in 
carrying  out  his  convictions  of  duty.  Mr.  Dickson 
married,  August  31,  1846,  Miss  Mary  Augusta  Mar- 
vine,  eldest  daughter  of  Roswell  E.  and  Sophia 
Marvine,  natives  of  New  York  State.  By  this  mar- 
riage there  were  five  children,  four  of  whom  are 
now  living:  James  P.,  Joseph  B.,  Sophia  R.  (wife 
of  Thomas  F.  Torrey),  and  Elizabeth  L.  (wife  of 
Henry  M.  Boies.) 


JAMES  P.  DICKSON. 

JAMES  PRINGLE  DICKSON,  son  of  the  fore- 
going and  President  of  the  Dickson  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Scranton,  was  born  at  Carbondale,  Pa., 
J uly  24, 1852.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  quitted 
the  Scranton  schools,  where  his  education  had  been 
pursued  till  that  time,  and  entered  Lafayette  Col- 
lege at  Easton,  Pa.,  intending  to  complete  the  regu- 
lar classical  course.  Poor  health  obliged  him  to 
discontinue  his  studies  a year  later,  and  in  the  hope 
of  improving  his  physical  condition  his  parents  per- 
mitted him  to  enter  an  engineering  corps  engaged 
in  railroad  construction.  With  this  corps,  which 
operated  with  the  Delaware  & Hudson  Canal  Co.,  he 
remained  until  1869,  when  he  went  to  China,  where 
for  a little  over  two  years  he  filled  a minor  but 
responsible  position  in  the  extensive  commission 
house  of  Olyphant  & Co.,  at  Hong  Kong.  Towards 
the  close  of  1872  he  gave  up  this  position  and  re- 
turned to  America,  passing  through  Europe  on  his 
homeward  journey.  With  his  faculties  thus  sharp- 
ened by  a voyage  around  the  world,  his  health 
greatly  improved  and  a business  experience  of 
exceptional  value,  he  entered  the  Dickson  Manufac- 
turing Company  upon  his  return,  taking  a subor- 
dinate position  as  clerk.  In  1875  he  was  sent  to 
Wilkes-Barre,  as  the  agent  of  the  corporation. 
Seven  years  later  he  was  elected  Vice-President, 
with  head-quarters  at  Scranton,  and  in  June,  1886, 
became  its  President.  Although  a young  man,  Mr. 
Dickson  has  proved  himself  the  possessor  of  execu- 
tive ability  of  a high  order,  and  as  a manufacturer 
and  business  man  he  ranks  with  the  most  active  and 
progressive  of  his  compeers.  He  is  a director  in 
the  Moosic  Powder  Co.,  in  the  Scranton  Electric 
Heat  and  Power  Co.,  in  the  Crown  Point  Iron  Co., 
and  is  interested  to  a considerable  extent  in  coal 
and  iron  production  in  the  neighborhood  of  Scran- 
ton. On  October  19,  1876,  he  married  Miss  Laura 
H.,  daughter  of  J.  Fuller  Reynolds,  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  and  has  three  children.  His  home  is  in 


Scranton,  but  his  summers  are  spent  chiefly  at  his 
beautiful  country  place  at  Dalton. 

1 

DANIEL  W.  CONNOLLY. 

HON.  DANIEL  WARD  CONNOLLY,  ex-member 
of  Congress  and  now  Postmaster  at  Scranton,  was 
born  at  Cochecton,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.,  April 
24,  1847.  His  father,  John  Connolly,  a well  known 
railroad  contractor,  was  born  at  Londonderry,  Ire- 
land, in  1818,  and  emigrated  to  America  in  1825, 
where  he  afterwards  aided  in  the  building  of  the 
Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  and  took  contracts  on 
most  of  the  important  railroads  in  the  Eastern  States 
and  Pennsylvania.  His  mother,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Ann  Adelia  Allyn,  was  born  at  Montgomery, 
Mass.,  in  1823.  Her  grandfather,  one  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,  was  a descendant  of 
David  Allyn,  who  emigrated  from  England  to 
America  with  his  family  prior  to  the  Revolution, 
and  settled  at  a place  in  Connecticut  now  called 
Allyn’s  Point,  thus  founding  one  of  the  oldest  fam- 
ilies in  New  England.  Mr.  Connolly  came  to  the 
Lackawanna  valley  with  his  parents  in  1849,  and 
has  resided  there  ever  since.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools,  studied  law  in  Scranton,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  Mayor’s  Court  of 
Scranton,  and  the  several  courts  of  Luzerne  County, 
in  1870,  in  which  year  he  also  entered  actively  into 
politics  and  was  made  Chairman  of  the  City  Demo- 
cratic Committee.  In  1871  he  was  the  candidate  for 
the  office  of  District  Attorney  on  the  Citizens’ 
ticket.  The  aptitude  for  study  shown  in  his  early 
years,  characterized  him  during  his  legal  practice, 
and  he  was  soon  recognized  as  a lawyer  of  marked 
ability  and  the  strictest  integrity.  In  1874  his  prac- 
tice had  grown  so  large  as  to  necessitate  additional 
force,  and  he  formed  a partnership  with  Hon.  J ohn  F. 
Connolly,  now  Additional  Law  Judge,  which  lasted 
six  years.  On  the  formation  of  Lackawanna  County, 
in  1878,  Mr.  Connolly  was  made  the  candidate  of 
the  Democratic  and  Labor  parties  for  Law  Judge, 
Hon.  B.  S.  Bentley  being  his  opponent.  Mr.  Con- 
nolly was  elected,  but  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
the  election  premature.  In  1880  he  was  nominated 
by  the  Democratic  and  Greenback-Labor  parties  of 
Luzerne  and  Lackawanna  Counties,  then  constitu- 
ting the  Twelfth  Congressional  District,  for  Con- 
gress, defeating  in  the  nominating  conventions, 
Hon.  Hendrick  B.  Wright  and  Ex-Judge  Stanton. 
In  the  canvass  succeeding,  Mr.  Wright  entered  the 
field  as  an  independent  candidate,  secured  4,000 
votes,  and  the  Republican  nominee,  the  Hon.  J.  A. 
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Scranton,  was  elected.  In  1882  Mr.  Connolly  was 
again  made  the  nominee  of  the  Democratic  party 
and  was  elected  from  the  Twelfth  District  to  the 
XLVIIIth  Congress,  defeating  his  former  opponent, 
the  Hon.  J.  A.  Scranton.  While  in  Congress  Mr.  Con- 
nolly served  on  the  committee  on  “ Pensions,  Boun- 
ty and  Back  Pay,”  the  committee  on  “ Expenditures 
in  the  Treasury  Department,”  and  the  committee 
on  “ Military  Affairs  ” (of  which  General  Rosecrans 
was  Chairman);  and  he  was  one  of  the  forty-one 
Democrats  of  the  House  who  voted  against  the 
Morrison  Horizontal  Tariff  Bill.  In  1884  he  was 
again  nominated  by  the  Democrats  for  Congress, 
but  was  defeated  by  the  Hon.  J.  A.  Scranton.  In 
1885  Mr.  Connolly  was  appointed  Postmaster  of 
Scranton,  by  President  Cleveland,  -which  position 
he  has  filled  with  distinguished  ability  ever  since, 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  general  public.  In 
1888  Mr.  Connolly  was  a delegate  from  Pennsylva- 
nia to  the  National  Democratic  Convention  at  St. 
Louis,  and  voted  for  the  nomination  of  Cleveland 
and  Thurman.  He  is  at  present  the  senior  member 
of  the  law  firm  of  D.  W.  Connolly  & Davis,  and  en- 
joys the  confidence  and  esteem  of  a wide  circle  of 
friends  and  acquaintances. 

■* 

HENRY  DETWILLER. 

DR.  HENRY  DETWILLER,  of  Easton,  a distin- 
guished American  physician  and  scientist,  and,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  the  oldest  homoeopathic  med- 
ical practitioner  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the 
world,  was  born  in  the  village  of  Langenbruck, 
Canton  Basel  Land,  Switzerland,  December  18, 1795, 
and  died  at  his  home  in  the  City  of  Easton,  Pa., 
April  21,  1887,  being  nearly  ninety-two  years  of 
age.  His  parents,  Henry  and  Verena  Detwiller, 
wrere  intelligent  and  esteemed  residents  of  Langen- 
bruck, whose  ancestor’s  record  dates  back  to  the 
15th  century.  They  gave  their  son,  who  at  an  early 
age  showed  a marked  aptitude  for  study,  the  best 
educational  advantages.  At  the  age  of  thirteen 
years,  Henry  Detwiller  closed  his  studies  in  the 
village  school  and  entered  a French  institute  at  St. 
Immier,  where  he  spent  the  ensuing  two  years. 
Having  decided  to  adopt  the  profession  of  medicine, 
he  began  his  studies  in  that  direction,  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  as  a private  pupil  of  Dr.  Laurentius  Senn,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Wurzburg.  Three 
years  later,  having  duly  prepared  himself  for  the 
study  of  medicine,  he  entered  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Freyburg,  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden,  and  there  spent  five  consecutive 


semesters  of  six  months  each.  A dream  of  the  death 
of  his  father  impressed  him  so  forcibly  that  he  im- 
mediately proceeded  on  his  homeward  journey,  just 
in  time  to  be  at  the  bedside  of  his  dying  father. 
His  mother  with  seven  younger  children  then  ad- 
vised him  to  enter  into  practice  as  assistant  with  a 
well-known  physician  in  Basel.  On  this  journey  he 
remained  over  night  in  the  then  fortified  town  of 
Liestal,  wThere  he  arranged  to  meet  a friend  outside 
of  the  gates  early  next  morning  for  a drive  to  Basel. 
When  he  passed  the  gate  at  the  appointed  early 
hour,  he  was  detained  by  the  patrol  for  over  two 
hours  until  the  commanding  officer  had  his  break- 
fast, who  only  released  him  after  paying  a fine  for 
traveling  without  a passport.  Presenting  himself 
to  the  proposed  doctor  in  Basel  he  was  rebuked 
and  ridiculed  on  account  of  his  youth.  These  two 
incidents  changed  his  entire  life.  His  pride  and  am- 
bition felt  the  sting  too  keenly  and  he  resolved  in- 
stantly to  find  a new  field  in  America,  where  his 
medical  scientific  aspirations  would  not  be  hamp- 
ered by  custom  and  prejudice.  But  new  troubles 
presented  themselves.  An  old,  conservative,  narrow- 
minded guardian  had  his  whole  inheritance  in  trust 
and  refused  to  furnish  any  funds  for  such  a wild,  and 
reckless  undertaking.  The  law,  however,  prevented 
his  withholding  any  funds  for  professional  and  ed- 
ucational needs.  Dr.  Detwiller  thereupon  took  his 
mother  and  friends  into  confidence,  purchased  a 
liberal  supply  of  surgical  instruments,  books  and 
medicines,  and,  besides,  obtained  enough  fictitious 
invoices  to  give  him  ample  means  for  the  undertak- 
ing. Giving  his  mother  and  family  a quiet  farewell, 
he  descended  the  river  Rhine  on  one  of  the  then 
regular  flat-boats  to  Amsterdam.  Here  he  qualified 
before  a medical  board,  was  thoroughly  examiued, 
was  ^accepted  and  furnished  with  the  necessary 
certificate.  Although  but  twenty-one  years  old  he 
was  appointed  physician  to  the  ship  “John”  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  which  was  to  carry  400  passengers 
to  the  New  World,  many  of  whom  were  French  fugi- 
tives and  officers  escaping  after  the  great  defeat  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  old  craft  made  a slowq 
tedious  voyage,  passing  the  Bermuda  Islands  in 
midsummer,  the  intense  heat  causing  much  sick- 
ness and  distress.  Dysentery,  cholera  morbus  and 
diarrhoea  prostrated  all  save  the  strongest,  and  as 
the  ship’s  medicine  chest  was  inadequately  supplied 
the  mortality  would  have  been  terrible  had  it  not 
been  for  the  private  stores  of  Dr.  Detwiller  and  of 
another  passenger,  no  less  distinguished  a person  than 
General  Vandame — one  of  Napoleon’s  officers  who 
had  become  a political  refugee.  The  vessel  arrived 
at  Philadelphia  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  the 
young  physician,  who  had  had  sole  medical  charge 
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of  the  sick  passengers  and  crew  while  on  the  voy- 
age, was  left  in  full  charge  by  the  Port  Physician 
while  they  were  detained  at  Quarantine,  and  was 
also  invited  to  assume  the  medical  care  of  the  sick 
of  another  vessel  quartered  there.  His  skill  and  de- 
votion to  his  charge  won  the  most  favorable  ap- 
proval of  all  concerned,  and  also  of  Dr.  Munges,  an 
eminent  French  physician,  with  whom  he  then  be- 
came acquainted,  and  who,  having  the  highest  re- 
spect for  his  professional  attainments,  frequently 
called  him  in  consultation  in  the  family  of  General 
Yandame  and  other  French  refugees  of  rank  in 
Napoleon’s  time.  Dr.  Detwiller’s  original  intention 
had  been  to  proceed  direct  to  the  western  wilder- 
ness— the  “Indian  Country” — for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  his  knowledge  as  a naturalist  and  mak- 
ing collections,  but  he  was  dissuaded  from  this 
course  by  Joseph  Bonaparte,  General  Vandame, 
Dr.  Munges  and  others ; and  persuaded  to  establish 
himself  as  a practitioner  of  medicine  in  some  local- 
ity in  the  Lehigh  Valley.  Armed  with  letters  of  in- 
troduction from  his  distinguished  friends,  Dr.  Det- 
willer  visited  Allentown,  Pa.,  early  in  the  autumn  of 
1817,  and  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  place  and 
his  reception  that  he  remained  there,  entering  the 
office  of  Dr.  Charles  W.  Martin,  then  a prominent 
physician  of  that  country,  with  whom  he  practiced, 
as  an  assistant,  for  seven  months,  displaying  so 
much  real  knowledge  and  skill  in  his  profession 
that  he  at  once  gained  the  confidence  of  all.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1817-18,  an  epidemic  broke  out  in 
the  Lehigh  Valley  which,  though  it  resembled  “ bil- 
ious colic,”  baffled  the  skill  of  the  physicians  in  the 
locality,  taking  many  lives,  and  causing  much 
distress.  Dr.  Detwiller,  proceeding  on  scientific 
grounds,  diagonised  the  disease  as  lead  poisoning, 
and,  prescribing  the  proper  antidotes,  was  successful 
in  curbing  its  progress.  He  then  made  investiga- 
tions and  proved  conclusively  that  the  cause  of  the 
dreaded  affection  proceeded  from  the  glazing  with 
litharge  of  earthern  pots  in  which  apple  butter  was 
kept.  His  signal  success  in  this  instance  greatly  in- 
creased his  popularity,  and  he  received  pressing  in- 
vitations to  establish  himself  from  several  localities. 
The  incident  likewise  created  for  him  an  enviable 
professional  reputation.  In  the  spring  of  1818  Dr. 
Detwiller  removed  to  Hellertown,  Northampton 
County,  Pa.,  where  he  entered  actively  upon  his 
professional  duties,  daily  rising  in  the  esteem  of  the 
people,  and  extending  his  reputation,  for  a period  of 
thirty-four  years.  In  December,  1818,  Dr.  Detwil- 
ler was  married  to  an  American  lady , Miss  Elizabeth 
Appel,  of  Hellertown,  Pa.,  and  tlieir  happy  life  was 
blessed  with  seven  children.  He  was  one  of  the  earl- 
iest converts  to  the  Hahnemann  system  of  medicine 


in  the  United  States,  and  on  July  23,  1828,  dispensed 
the  first  remedy  selected  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  timilia  similibus  curantur.  Thenceforth  until  his 
death  he  remained  an  ardent  disciple  of  Hahne- 
mann, and  an  active  and  successful  practitioner  of 
homoeopathy.  In  November,  1835,  his  estimable 
and  beloved  wife  died  after  a long  illness,  and  in 
1836  he  visited  Europe,  partly  with  a view  to  secur- 
ing aid  for  the  establishment  of  a Homoeopathic  Col- 
lege at  Allentown,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  plac- 
ing his  eldest  son,  Charles — who  accompanied  him 
— in  one  of  the  leading  German  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. During  his  sojourn  abroad  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance and  became  an  intimate  friend  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Christian  Frederick  Hahnemann,  the  found- 
er of  homoeopath}  , then  at  Paris,  and  also  of  other 
lights  of  the  “new  school,”  among  them  Professor 
Shoelein,  Oken  and  Schintz;  and  met  a number  of 
other  distinguished  physicians  and  scientists  at  a 
reception  given  to  him  by  Dr  Hahnemann  at  Paris. 
In  his  interview  with  Dr.  Hahnemann,  soliciting 
his  assistance  for  the  establishment  of  the  Homoeop- 
athic College,  the  latter  pleaded  his  inability  to  give 
any  pecuniary  aid,  but  said  he  would  send  his  life-size 
marble  statue  then  in  course  of  sculpture  by  the  fa- 
mous David  in  Paris.  The  statue  was  sent,  but  was 
unfortunately  lost  by  shipwreck.  Upon  parting  he 
presented  Dr.  Detwiller  with  his  bronze  relief,  and 
Madame  Hahnemann  gave  him  a parting  kiss  and 
joined  in  the  imploration  that  the  good  work  begun 
might  prosper  and  spread,  like  the  Christian  religion, 
all  over  the  world.  Before  leaving  Europe  he  paid 
a visit  to  the  University  of  Freyburg — his  Alma  Ma- 
ter— presented  his  certificates  of  examination  (abso- 
lutorium)  executed  in  the  fall  of  1816 — when  he  was 
not  as  yet  qualified  by  being  of  statutory  age  for  the 
holding  of  the  Doctor’s  degree—  and  being  accorded  a 
thorough  examination  by  the  faculty,  which  he 
passed  with  high  distinction,  was  awarded  the  LTni- 
versity  Diploma  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Surgery 
and  Obstetrics — an  honor  to  which  he  would  have 
been  entitled  twenty  years  before  had  he  been  of 
the  required  age.  On  his  return  voyage,  the  poet, 
Alfred  W.  Longfellow,  was  one  of  the  passengers, 
and  taught  him  his  first  game  of  whist,  an  amuse- 
ment that  his  busy  life  seldom  allowed  him  to  in- 
dulge in.  In  1852  Dr.  Detwiller  removed  from  Hel- 
lertown to  Easton,  where  he  resided  until  his  death. 
His  practice  was  most  extensive,  and  included  peo- 
ple in  every  walk  in  life,  making  his  name  a 
household  word  for  miles  around  and  carrying  his 
reputation  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  State. 
To  him  belongs  the  honor  of  being  the  first  dispen- 
ser and  introducer  of  homoeopathic  remedies  in 
Pennsylvania.  For  some  years  he  had  to  contend 
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with  powerful  opposition  from  a number  of  his  pro- 
fessional colleagues  devoted  to  the  regular  or  “old 
school  ” system ; but  in  time  this  died  out,  and  he 
lived  to  see  his  favorite  theory  make  its  converts  by 
the  million,  and  to  realize  that  his  name  would  be 
handed  down  to  posterity  for  his  conspicuous  ser- 
vices in  establishing  the  “new  school  of  medicine  in 
America.”  The  demands  of  his  extensive  practice 
were  met  with  scrupulous  care  and  attention,  but 
his  leisure  time,  though  brief,  was  utilized  to  its  ful- 
lest extent,  in  getting  together  the  Flora  Sauconensis 
— the  name  he  gave  his  herbarium,  the  speci- 
mens being  collected  principally  in  upper  and  lower 
Saucon,  and  which  were  presented  later  to  the  Lafay- 
ette College  Museum  at  Easton.  In  these  botanical 
excursions  he  was  often  accompanied  by  his  friends, 
Dr.  De  Schweinitz  and  Dr.  Hubner,  who  materially 
aided  him  in  the  work.  The  ornithological  speci- 
mens, the  mammals,  reptilise,  chelonise,  etc.,  etc., 
etc.,  collected  and  prepared  by  him,  represented, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  the  -whole  fauna  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  greater  portion  of  these 
valuable  collections  were  donated  to  various  public 
institutions  and  museums  in  Europe,  especially  to 
the  Museum  of  the  University  of  Basel,  to  which  he 
was  led  to  give  preference  by  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Natural  History  So- 
ciety at  that  place.  As  long  as  the  records  of  ho- 
moeopathy exist  Dr.  Detwiller  will  be  remembered 
for  his  distinguished  services  to  that  school  of  med- 
icine. One  of  the  first  honors  he  received  in  con- 
nection with  this  practice,  was  his  election,  in  1836, 
as  Member  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  Academy 
of  the  Homoeopathic  Healing  Art  at  Allentown.  In 
1844  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Homoeopathy  in  New  York  city,  then  first 
founded,  and  on  April  5,  1850,  he  was  elected  a Fel- 
low and  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Homoeopath- 
ic Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1886  he  attended  the  dedication  of  the 
New  Hahnemann  College  and  Hospital  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  despite  his  great  age  at  the  time  (ninety- 
one  years)  took  a deep  interest  in  the  proceedings. 
A reference  to  him,  in  one  of  the  leading  Philadel- 
phia papers,  published  the  following  day,  says:  “A 
bright-eyed  and  rosy-faced,  but  bowed  and  gray- 
haired man,  sat  in  one  of  the  airy  halls  of  the 
beautiful  new  Hahnemann  College  and  Hospital 
building  last  night,  looking  smilingly  around  him 
on  hundreds  of  men  and  women.  It  was  Dr.  Henry 
Detwiller,  of  Easton,  and  the  one  man  in  all  that 
throng  who  had  spoken  to  the  great  apostle  of  ho- 
moeopathy, Hahnemann  himself.”  In  the  business, 
social  and  religious  life  of  the  cities  in  which  he 
lived,  Dr.  Detwiller  took  a very  active  interest  and 


was  more  than  ordinarily  prominent.  His  connec- 
tion with  the  industrial  interests  of  the  State  result- 
ed in  a large  fortune.  He  was  President  of  the 
North  Pennsylvania  Iron  Company  during  its  suc- 
cessful operations,  and  for  many  years  he  was  con- 
nected as  a director  or  stockholder  with  other  mills, 
furnaces,  etc.  His  interest  in  education  was  very 
warm  and  for  fourteen  years  he  held  the  position  of 
School  Director  in  Lower  Saucon  Township.  His 
connection  with  Free-masonry  began  at  an  early 
period  in  his  life,  and  when  he  died  he  was  the  old- 
est member  of  the  Order  in  his  section  of  the  State. 
His  religious  affiliations  were  with  the  Third  street 
Reformed  Church,  at  Easton,  of  which  he  was  a 
communicant  member.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
his  ancestors  had  been  faithful  adherents  of  the 
German  Reformed  Church  since  its  organization,  for 
three  centuries.  With  a vigor  of  mind  and  body 
most  exceptional  and  remarkable,  with  a kind, 
cheerful  heart  and  helping  hand,  Dr.  Detwiller  con- 
tinued in  active  practice  almost  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  About  three  weeks  before  that  event  he 
rose  early,  as  had  been  his  habit  from  childhood, 
and  on  his  return  from  visiting  a patient,  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  fall,  striking  his  head  upon  the 
pavement.  He  was  assisted  to  his  feet  by  his  grand- 
son, who  accompanied  him,  and  returned  to  his 
office,  when  he  partook  of  his  customary  repast, 
and  then  took  the  cars  to  Bethlehem  to  attend 
a medical  consultation.  On  the  following  day 
he  made  professional  calls  at  Frenchtown,  N.  J., 
but  on  the  third  day  he  began  to  feel  the  ill  effects 
of  his  fall  and  was  confined  to  his  bed  ten  days  later. 
Although  suffering  under  the  restraints  of  confine- 
ment, he  continued  to  prescribe  for  his  patients  and 
to  give  orders  for  the  preparation  of  their  medicines, 
until  he  lost  the  power  of  articulation.  Two  weeks 
after  his  fall,  at  7 a.m.,  on  Thursday,  April  21,  1887, 
he  passed  quietly  away  surrounded  by  his  children. 
This  venerable  man  left  many  sincere  friends,  to 
whom  he  had  endeared  himself  by  his  high  sense  of 
duty  and  unvarying  kindness  of  heart.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  the  oldest  man  in  the  city  of 
Easton,  and  probably  the  oldest  practitioner  of  med- 
icine (of  any  school)  in  the  wrnrld.  His  life  w-as  a 
scholarly  one,  was  full  of  usefulness  and  honor,  and 
was  rounded  out  to  an  extent  that  rarely  falls  to  the 
lot  of  man.  He  left  a reputation  as  a skillful  and 
highly  successful  medical  man  and  was  mourned  by 
the  whole  community.  He  had  three  sons  and  four 
daughters,  viz.:  Dr.  Charles  Detwiller  (deceased); 
Dr.  William  F.  Detwiller,  of  Hellertown ; Dr.  John 
J.  Detwiller,  of  Easton  (associated  with  his  father 
in  practice  until  his  death);  Mrs.  Henrietta  Heller, 
widow  of  C.  B.  Heller,  of  Hellertown  ; Mrs.  Matilda 
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Martin,  widow  of  Dr.  Charles  Martin,  of  Allentown; 
Mrs.  Cecilia  Detwiller,  wife  of  Jacob  J.  Detwiller, 
of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  and  Mrs.  Lucinda  Lilliendahl, 
wife  of  G.  A.  Lilliendahl,  also  of  Jersey  City.  In 
addition  to  his  surviving  children  he  leaves  twenty- 
seven  grandchildren,  twenty-one  great  grandchil- 
dren and  two  great-great  grandchildren.  When  his 
ninetieth  birthday  was  celebrated  a congratulatory 
autograph  album  was  presented  to  him  with  the 
signatures  of  235  relatives  here  and  in  Europe.  Dr. 
Detwiller’s  funeral  took  place,  April  25,  1887,  from 
his  residence  in  Centre  Square,  Easton,  and  though 
of  a private  character  it  was  largely  attended.  The 
pall-bearers,  eight  in  number,  were  all  grandchil- 
dren of  the  deceased. 


JOHN  C.  GRADY. 

THE  personal  character  in  which  there  is  a blend- 
ing of  strong  energy  with  clear  intelligence  and 
keen  moral  sense,  is  the  one  which  best  merits  the 
requirements  of  daily  life,  gains  the  greatest  success 
and  enjoys  the  most  extended  popularity.  Few  are 
to  be  found  in  Pennsylvania  who  present  more 
claims  to  honorable  mention  and  offer  to  the  youth 
of  our  country  a more  meritorious  example  than  the 
one  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  page, 
now  President  pro  tem  of  the  State  Senate.  To  his 
New  England  nativity  may  be  traced  the  strong 
physical  and  intellectual  force  that  characterizes 
the  New  Englander  wherever  found,  and  he  is  one 
of  a class  of  men  so  peculiar  to  our  country,  who, 
without  the  the  aid  of  fortune  or  influential  friends, 
rapidly  advanced  to  places  of  honor  and  distinctiou. 
Born  at  Eastport,  Maine,  October  8,  1847,  his  educa- 
tion was  such  as  is  usually  acquired  in  the  common 
and  high  schools  of  New  England,  and  a prepara- 
tion for  business  pursuits  at  a commercial  college, 
to  which  was  added  a course  in  the  law  school  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  While  still  a youth 
he  moved  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  his  first 
occupation  was  that  of  bookkeeper  for  Messrs. 
Gould  & Co. , where  his  industry  and  strict  atten- 
tion met  with  early  recognition  and  reward.  Being 
indisposed  to  waste  his  leisure  hours  as  others  did 
in  like  employment  around  him,  he  devoted  them  to 
the  study  of  the  law, — because  as  a boy  he  had  fixed 
his  hopes  upon  that  profession,  which  has  proved 
the  highway  to  success, — and  was  admitted  to  the 
Philadelphia  bar  in  October,  1871,  and  from  that 
time  he  has  literally  grown  with  that  great  city  aud 
strengthened  with  her  strength  until  he  has  become 
thoroughly  identified  with  her  interests  and  pros- 


perity. His  practice  was  lucrative  from  the  start, 
being  remarkable  for  fortunate  results.  His  inclin- 
ations soon  turned  to  a political  life  because  of  his 
youthful  ambition  to  win  success,  and  an  opportu- 
nity which  then  presented  itself  combined  to  urge 
him  in  this  direction  of  effort ; yet,  without  relin- 
quishing attention  to  his  legal  business,  he  found 
sufficient  time  to  soon  occupy  a prominent  place  in 
party  organization  and  management.  In  1876,  while 
the  Centennial  Exposition  was  in  progress  in  that 
city,  he  was  nominated  and  elected  to  the  State  Sen- 
ate, and  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  four  years 
was  re-elected,  and  four  years  later  was  elected 
without  opposition  to  succeed  himself  again,  and 
elected  to  a fourth  term  of  four  years  in  November, 
1888.  In  May,  1887,  he  was  chosen  President  pro 
tem  of  that  body,  and  continues  in  this  official 
capacity  to  the  present  time.  In  that  branch  nine- 
tenths  of  the  proposed  Legislation  is  referred  to  the 
General  Judiciary  Committee,  making  it  the  most 
important  in  the  Senate,  the  Chairmanship  of  which 
he  held  for  six  years  preceding  his  elevation  to  the 
Presidency — a length  of  time  without  precedent.  His 
identification  with  all  leading  movements  in  the  Leg- 
islature, and  his  influence  in  party  management,  give 
the  prominence  he  enjoysin  the  community, by  reason 
of  which  no  member  of  the  Senate  has  so  wide  an  ac- 
quaintance or  is  better  known  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth. At  every  session  since  he  entered  the 
Senate  in  1876,  he  has  succeeded  in  the  enactment 
of  measures  of  public  interest  proposed  by  himself, 
and  has  taken  a leading  part  in  opposition  to  meas- 
ures that  had  not  public  sanction  or  were  condemned 
by  the  press.  To  his  efforts  alone  is  due  all  the 
honor  of  the  passage  of  the  act  regulating  the 
method  of  taking  citizens  out  of  the  State,  and  pro- 
hibiting it  without  due  process  of  law — a measure 
that  so  commended  itself  that  it  was  soon  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  New  York  and  other  States 
— as  it  put  an  end  to  long  standing  abuses,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  statute  upon  the  subject.  Again  in 
the  passage  of  the  new  city  charter  for  Philadel- 
phia, no  one  took  so  conspicuous  a part  or  fought  a 
harder  parliamentary  battle  to  secure  its  proper 
amendment  and  final  passage;  as  also  the  law  fixing 
the  salaries  of  the  judges  of  the  Courts  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  and  Supreme  Court,  and  the  several 
acts  regulating  the  fees  charged  in  the  public 
offices  of  Philadelphia.  In  January,  1881,  he  was 
selected  by  the  dominant  party  managers  to  visit 
Gen.  Garfield,  the  President-elect  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  present  the  claims  of  Pennsylvania  to 
a cabinet  appointment  for  one  of  her  sons,  and  to 
confer  generally  about  party  policy  to  be  pursued 
by  the  then  coming  administration,  in  all  of  which 
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he  was  eminently  successful,  and  when  the  session 
of  that  year  closed  he  returned  to  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  Soon  afterwards,  President  Garfield, 
finding  himself  embarrassed  in  the  disposition  of 
his  appointments  by  contending  political  factions, 
wrote  to  Senater  Grady,  who  had  not  been  an  appli- 
cant for  any  office,  and  tendered  to  him  the  first 
appointment  he  had  for  Philadelphia,  it  being  the 
Office  of  Surveyor  of  the  Port,  which  he,  however, 
declined,  as  he  preferred  to  remain  in  the  State  Senate, 
and  the  proffered  Federal  office  remained  vacant  until 
after  the  death  of  the  President.  It  may  justly  be  said 
that  the  subject  of  our  sketch  is  a born  diplomat,  for 
he  has  often  intervened  in  the  quarrels  of  factions  and 
succeeded  in  adjusting  their  difficulties  and  effect- 
ing an  arrangement  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 
An  instance  may  be  cited  in  the  case  of  several  rival 
candidates  for  the  office  of  Mayor  of  Philadelphia; 
another  to  the  claims  of  parties  who  wished  to  or- 
ganize an  important  city  convention,  and  a case  of 
greater  magnitude  being  the  settlement,  through  his 
individual  efforts,  of  the  bolt  of  a large  part  of  the 
Republican  members  of  the  General  Assembly  from 
a party  caucus  to  choose  a United  States  Senator  to 
succeed  Hon.  William  A.  Wallace,  in  1881.  It  was 
a contest  for  supremacy  in  party  management  and 
control,  where  faction  was  arrayed  against  faction 
in  great  bitterness.  Every  form  of  warfare  was 
applied  and  exhausted,  when  Senator  Grady  extri- 
cated his  colleagues  from  the  dead-lock  He  ob- 
tained a letter  of  declination  from  the  bolter’s  candi- 
date, and  secured  a compromise  with  the  regulars, 
of  which  he  was  one,  that  saved  a United  States 
Senator  to  the  State  and  the  party.  This  achieve- 
ment was  pronounced  a masterpiece  of  diplomacy 
and  from  that  time  to  the  present  the  party  machin- 
ery has  run  smoothly.  Being  reticent  in  movement, 
careful  in  action  and  affable  in  his  manner,  he  pos- 
sesses the  qualities  more  apt  to  succeed  than  fail. 
Successful  as  he  has  been  in  his  profession,  his 
greatest  wealth  consists  in  a mind  constant,  elevated 
and  active — a reputation  free  from  stain,  to  descend 
to  his  children  as  an  inheritance  which  neither  gold 
can  purchase  nor  the  pernicious  blight  of  time 
destroy. 

• 

JOSEPH  PANCOAST,  M.D. 

THE  late  Dr.  Joseph  Pancoast,  of  Philadelphia, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  practitioners  of  medicine 
and  surgery,  and  known  throughout  the  medical 
world  by  reason  of  his  writings  and  inventions,  was 
a native  of  Burlington  County,  N.  J.,  and  was  born 
November  23,  1805.  His  ancestors  were  English, 


and  came  to  this  country  before  Wm.  Penn  did,  set- 
tling in  the  Duke  of  York’s  Grant  in  northeast 
New  Jersey.  He  early  decided  upon  following  the 
profession  for  which  time  fully  demonstrated  his 
great  genius,  and  graduated  from  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1828, 
and  immediately  began  practice  in  Philadelphia. 
He  very  soon  decided  to  make  surgery  his  speciality 
and  accordingly,  in  1831,  commenced  the  teaching  of 
that  branch  of  science  together  with  practical  anat- 
omy, probably  on  the  theory  that  he  who  teaches  is 
himself  taught.  His  talents  obtaining  ready  recog- 
nition he  was,  in  1834,  appointed  one  of  the  physi- 
cians of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  [Blockley]  and 
not  long  after  was  elected  Physician-in-Chief  to  the 
Children’s  Hospital  in  the  same  institution.  In  1838 
he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Surgery  in  the  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College,  but  he  still  retained  connection 
with  the  Children’s  Hospital,  and  was  visiting 
physician  there  until  1845.  In  1841  he  was  chosen 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  same  college,  a posi- 
tion which  he  only  resigned  in  1874,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Dr.  William  H.  Pancoast. 
Thus  for  a period  of  thirty-six  consecutive  years  he 
held  two  of  the  most  important  professorships  in 
this  justly  celebrated  school,  and,  upon  his  retire- 
ment from  that  last  mentioned,  he  was,  in  evidence 
of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
Trustees,  elected  Emeritus  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
On  March  27,  1854,  he  wras  elected  one  of  the  sur- 
geons of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  which  post  he 
held  for  a period  of  ten  years.  It  would  appear 
from  these  facts  alone  that  Dr.  Pancoast’s  life  was 
an  exceedingly  busy  one,  but  they  fall  far  short  of 
indicating  his  real  activity  in  the  sphere  of  his  chos- 
en science  and  profession.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in  addition  to  his  duties  in  these  elective  posi- 
tions in  the  celebrated  college  and  the  great  hospit- 
al, he  carried  on  a large  private  practice,  was  a con- 
stant student,  keeping  himself  fully  abreast  and,  in 
some  senses,  ahead  of  his  times,  that  he  was  a volu- 
minous writer  uj)on  medical  topics  and  gave  the 
w'orld  many  valuable  inventions  in  instruments  for 
and  operations  in  surgery.  He  came  into  the  field 
of  activity  well  equipped  by  natural  endowment 
and  by  close  study  just  at  a time  when  medicine 
and  surgery  were  taking  their  greatest  strides  of 
progress,  and  he  became  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  in- 
tellectual march.  He  identified  himself  with  the 
leading  philosophical  and  medical  societies  and 
closely  applied  himself  to  the  study  and  production 
of  literature  within  the  sphere  of  his  profession, 
becoming,  in  fact,  a distinguished  author,  and  win- 
ning fame  on  two  continents  by  his  masterly  treat- 
ment of  special  subjects  within  the  scope  of  medi- 
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cine  and  surgery.  As  early  as  1831  lie  translated 
from  the  Latin,  and  added  notes  to  a “Treatise  on 
the  Structure,  Functions  and  Diseases  of  the  Human 
Sympathetic  Nerve  ” by  J.  Frederick  Lobstein.  Ilis 
“Treatise  on  Operative  Surgery,”  which  became  very 
popular,  was  published  in  1844.  It  passed  to  a third 
edition  in  1852  and  appeared  in  a revised  and  en- 
larged form.  Of  this  work  there  were  sold  during 
the  first  nine  years  of  its  existence  upwards  of  four 
thousand  copies.  It  was  also  in  1844  that  lie  re- 
modeled the  able  work  originally  written  by  Dr. 
Casper  Wistar — to  which  the  late  Professor  William 
E.  Horner  has  made  valuable  additions — entitled 
“ A System  of  Anatomy  for  the  use  of  Students.” 
Such  works  as  “Laennec  on  the  Great  Sympathetic 
Nerve,”  “ The  Cerebro-Spinal  System  in  Man,”  and 
“Quain’s  Anatomical  Plates  ” were  edited  by  him 
from  time  to  time.  He  published  also  various  mon- 
ographs on  pathological  and  surgical  subjects,  and 
was  an  almost  constant  contributor  to  the  American 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  the  American  Medical 
Intelligencer  and  the  Medical  Examiner.  He  likewise 
published  sundry  essays  and  introductory  lectures  to 
his  class,  one,  in  1856,  being  entitled  “Professional 
Glimpses  Abroad.”  His  literary  contributions  to 
medical  knowledge  made  his  name  known  abroad 
as  well  as  at  home,  and  brought  him  into  cor- 
respondence with  eminent  practitioners  both  in 
England  and  America,  thereby  enlarging  his  infor- 
mation and  affording  a stimulus  to  further  re- 
search and  endeavor.  Any  reputable  movement 
looking  toward  organized  effort  in  advancing  medi- 
cal science  met  with  his  hearty  support.  He  was 
active  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  the  London  Medical 
Society,  the  College  of  Physicians,  the  College  of 
Pharmacy,  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Socie- 
ty, as  well  as  several  others  of  which  he  was  a mem- 
ber, and  he  took  a warm  interest,  too,  in  assisting 
individuals  who  exhibited  aptitude  and  application 
in  seeking  knowledge.  He  was  a bold,  rapid  and 
skillful  operator,  and  in  diagnosis  almost  invar- 
iably correct.  It  has  already  been  remarked  in 
this  sketch  that  Dr.  Pancoast  achieved  much 
fame  as  the  originator  or  inventor  of  new  or  im- 
proved methods  of  performing  surgical  opera- 
tions. He  originated  the  operation  for  soft  cataract 
of  the  eye  with  a fine  needle  bent  near  the  point. 
He  devised  many  new  operations  in  plastic  surgery, 
among  them  the  formation  of  a nose  by  means  of 
the  plough  and  groove  or  plastic  suture,  introduced 
in  1841.  He  was  the  first  who  formed  a substitute 
for  the  eyebrow,  formed  from  a flap  of  the  scalp ; 
introduced  the  use  of  a catheter  for  empyema,  the 


instrument  being  inserted  in  the  pleura  by  raising  a 
flap  of  the  integuments  over  the  ribs ; devised  the 
operation  of  turning  down  flaps  from  the  skin  of  the 
abdomen  for  the  relief  of  exstrophy  of  the  bladder 
— first  performed  by  him  in  1868 — also  the  raising  of 
a flap  over  the  coronoid  process,  and  the  removal  of 
that  process  and  part  of  the  lower  jaw  to  divide  the 
nerve  trunks  of  the  fifth  (5th)  pair  that  cause  pain 
in  facial  neuralgia.  He  discovered  that  in  some 
cases  of  strabismus  the  internal  oblique  muscle 
must  be  cut.  He  has  restored  the  voice  by  dividing 
the  muscles  of  the  soft  palate  that  have  become  con- 
tracted from  ulceration,  and  he  also  devised  an  ab- 
dominal tourniquet  which  he  first  used  in  1860,  for 
compressing  the  aorta  and  thus  preventing  loss  of 
blood  in  amputation  at  the  hip  joint  or  upper  thigh. 
To  this  enumeration  of  his  achievements  might  be 
added  a much  longer  list.  Indeed,  Dr.  Pancoast 
was  chiefly  noted  for  his  many  remarkable  surgical 
operations,  and  his  ingenuity  in  devising  new  meth- 
ods which  in  numerous  cases  saved  life  when  it 
must  inevitably  have  been  lost  by  the  old  methods 
of  procedure  or  in  the  absence  of  any  operation. 
The  good  to  individuals  who  came  under  his  skilled 
hand,  large  as  it  was,  represents  but  a small  part  of 
what  was  attained  through  the  boon  his  inventions 
gave  to  the  medical  profession,  and  thus  to  the 
world.  It  is  thus  that  the  physician  reaches  the 
greatest  usefulness  of  his  noble  calling.  Whole 
generations  of  practitioners  the  world  over  are  ben- 
efitted  by  a single  one  who,  like  Dr.  Pancoast,  com- 
bined genius,  application,  enthusiasm  and  conscien- 
tiousness in  the  study  and  practice  of  his  profession. 
He  appears  to  have  been  as  admirable  a man  as  he 
was  a physician.  In  social  life,  Dr.  Pancoast  was  a 
most  agreeable  companion,  full  of  interesting  rem- 
iniscence and  entertaining  and  instructive  exper- 
iences, interspersed  with  the  pungent  wit  and  per- 
tinent anecdote  of  the  accomplished  conversation- 
alist. Besides  his  exceptionally  active  and  labor- 
ious professional  life  and  labors — in  the  over-zealous 
pursuit  of  which  he  doubtless  taxed  his  energies  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  impair  his  health  and  shorten 
his  life, — he  devoted  much  time  to  business  enter- 
prises of  varied  natures.  In  the  development  of  the 
anthracite  coal  properties  in  the  Lackawanna  Val- 
ley, he  was  among  the  first  who  invested  capital  on 
a large  s ‘ale,  being  associated  in  this  venture  with 
the  late  Eli  K.  Price  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  B.  H. 
Tliroop,  an  honored  and  distinguished  citizen  of 
Scranton.  The  Pancoast  Coal  Co.  of  Scranton,  or- 
ganized years  ago,  and  named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Pan- 
coast, is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  that  section, 
and  yields  the  estate  a large  and  constant  income. 
The  city  of  his  adoption,  his  country,  the  men  of 
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liis  profession,  and  the  world  at  large  suffered  a 
loss  when  the  operations  of  his  splendidly  informed 
mind  and  kindly  heart  were  cut  off  by  death.  A 
long  life  was  permitted  him  in  which  to  exercise 
those  functions  with  which  he  was  so  liberally  en- 
dowed and  gave  of  as  liberally  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  He  nearly  reached  the  age  of  four  score 
years,  dying  March  7,  1882. 

1 

WILLIAM  H.  PANCOAST. 

DOCTOR,  or,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  Professor 
William  H.  Pancoast,  the  President  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  College  of  Philadelphia,  is  the  son  of 
the  late  distinguished  Dr.  Joseph  Pancoast,  and 
was  born  in  the  city  where  he  at  present  resides, 
October  16,  1835 ; and  although  barely  passed  the 
meridian  of  life,  he  has  reached  an  enviable  position 
in  his  profession.  He  received  his  literary  educa- 
tion at  Haverford  College,  and  graduated  therefrom 
in  1853  as  A.B.,  later,  on  furnishing  original  papers, 
receiving  the  degree  of  M.A.  He  probably  inherit- 
ed from  his  father  those  traits  of  mind  which  led 
him  to  seek  knowledge,  and  imbibed  from  him  the 
tastes  which  directed  his  attention  to  medicine  as 
his  special  field  of  study  and  occupation.  He  grad- 
uated from  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  1856, 
and  subsequently  supplemented  his  education  by 
three  years  of  residence  at  the  great  medical  insti- 
tutions of  London,  Paris,  and  Vienna,  and  gained 
much  of  general  information  by  travel  upon  the 
Continent  and  in  England.  Returning  well  equipped 
so  far  as  the  best  schools  of  the  world  could  do  that 
work,  he  quickly  obtained  a large  practice  and  thus 
supplied  the  deficiency  that  experience  alone  is 
capable  of  supplying.  Like  his  father,  he  turned  his 
attention  chiefly  to  anatomy  and  surgery,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  them  with  an  intelligence  and  a 
persistency  of  purpose  that  soon  brought  him  into 
eminence,  which  in  turn  urged  him  to  continual 
study  of  the  current  discoveries  in  these  branches 
of  science.  His  ability  was  generally  recognized  in 
the  profession,  and,  in  1862,  it  received  a flatter- 
ing attestation  in  his  appointment  as  Demonstra- 
tor of  Anatomy,  and,  subsequently,  that  of  Adjunct 
Professor,  in  his  Alma  Mater.  He  held  that 
position  in  Jefferson  Medical  College  for  twelve 
years,  acquitting  himself  so  creditably  that  when 
his  father  resigned  the  chair  of  Anatomy  and 
Clinical  Surgery,  in  1874,  he  was  chosen  by  the 
trustees  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  that  advanced 
station  he  occupied  until  the  spring  of  1886,  prov- 
ing himself  fully  adequate  to  the  duties  of  the  pro- 


fessorship, both  in  the  thoroughness  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  his  faculty  for  imparting  it  to  the  students 
who  came  before  him — a gift  which  does  not  always 
accompany  the  possession  of  information.  The  es- 
teem and  affection  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
pupils  were  expressed  upon  his  resignation  by  their 
many  kindly  words  individually  spoken,  and  by  a 
general  request  that  he  should  sit  for  a portrait, 
which  they  afterwards  presented  to  the  trustees  of 
the  College.  Professor  Pancoast,  during  his  connec- 
tion with  Jefferson  Medical  College,  as  well  as  be- 
fore, was  an  exceedingly  busy  man.  Not  only  were 
his  labors  at  that  institution  quite  onerous,  but  he 
held  various  positions  of  other  nature, — each  placing 
upon  him  a more  or  less  heavy  additional  load, — and 
performed  various  duties  pertaining  to  his  profes- 
sion. He  was  Visiting  Surgeon  to  the  Philadelphia 
Hospital  for  eighteen  years,  the  managers  of  which 
subsequently  appointed  him,  on  his  resignation  in 
1885,  Emeritus  Surgeon  of  the  institution,  this  being 
the  first  time  that  rank  was  established  in  this  old 
and  celebrated  hospital.  He  was  also  Senior  Sur- 
geon, second  in  command,  of  the  Sixth  and  Master 
Street  United  States  Military  Hospital ; and  during 
the  War  did  service  at  the  front  on  several  occa- 
sions, for  which  he  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Loyal  Legion.  He  was  in  the  first  Bull  Run  battle,  in 
the  Chickahominy,  and  in  command  of  the  fine  hospi- 
tal steamer,  the  Spaulding,  which,  well  equipped  with 
medical  assistants  and  stores,  he  took  to  White  House 
landing.  He  was  likewise  in  the  second  Bull  Run  bat- 
tle, where  he  also  represented  the  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, being  placed  in  charge  of  all  the  supplies 
sent  by  that  State.  He  was  offered  the  commission  of 
Brigade  Surgeon  to  the  Union  League  Brigade,  but 
was  obliged  to  decline  it,  on  account  of  his  duties 
as  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  and  Assistant  to  the 
Chair  of  Anatomy,  in  Jefferson  Medical  College. 
Since  1859  he  has  been  Surgeon  and  Consulting 
Surgeon  of  the  Charity  Hospital  and  one  of  its 
trustees.  He  also  filled  (and  continues  still  to  hold 
many  of)  the  following  mentioned  posts : He  was 
President  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  So- 
ciety, a First  Vice-President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Medical  Society,  a First  Vice-President  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  a member  of  the  In- 
ternational Congress  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1876; 
a member  of  the  American  Association  of  Medical 
Editors,  and  permanent  member  of  these,  and  other 
medical  and  scientific  societies.  In  the  recent  effort 
to  maintain  the  integrity  and  success  of  the  Ninth 
International  Medical  Congress,  he  took  a promi- 
nent and  active  part,  and,  during  the  important 
convention  of  the  body  held  at  Washington  in  Sep- 
tember, 1887,  he  was  a member  of  the  executive 
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committee  of  the  Congress,  and  President  of  the 
Section  on  Anatomy,  and  a Delegate  from  this 
Ninth  International  Congress  to  the  National  Medi- 
cal Societies  of  Europe,  to  advance  its  interests.  In 
1884  he  settled  a question  long  mooted  among  med- 
ical men  of  America  and  Europe,  by  procuring,  aid- 
ed by  his  colleagues,  the  bodies  of  the  Siamese 
twins,  and  demonstrating  beyond  a doubt  that  the 
band  which  united  them  could  not  have  been  separ- 
ated without  destroying  their  lives.  He  carried  on, 
too,  during  the  whole  period  of  his  professorship,  a 
large  private  practice,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  al- 
though a very  healthful,  strong  man,  upon  resigning 
his  chair  in  the  Faculty  of  Jefferson  College,  he 
should  have  desired  that  rest  and  recreation  which 
only  a change  of  scene  and  complete  cessation  of 
labor  can  give.  He  consequently  went  abroad  with 
an  idea  of  making  extended  travels  in  Europe  and 
the  far  East — a purpose  which  he  did  not  succeed 
in  carrying  out.  Professor  Pancoast  had  been 
abroad  for  only  a brief  season  when  he  received  an 
urgent  and  flattering  invitation  to  return  home,  and 
one  which  he  could  not  well  ignore  even  had  he 
cared  to.  The  trustees  and  faculty  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  College  were  anxious  to  develop  that 
institution  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a higher 
medical  education,  and  they  sought  his  services  to 
that  end.  It  was  far  more  through  his  public  spirit, 
his  love  of  his  native  city  and  his  profession  that  he 
was  led  to  accede  to  their  call  for  aid,  than  through 
any  desire  for  personal  benefit,  and  indeed,  there 
appeared  little  or  no  promise  of  the  latter.  He  came 
reluctantly,  but  having  once  espoused  the  cause 
labored  for  its  interests  most  zealously.  “Other 
talented  gentlemen,”  says  a Philadelphia  newspa- 
per, “also  allied  themselves  with  the  Medico-Clii- 
rurgical  College,  and  the  distinguished  faculty,  thus 
reinforced,  was  eminently  qualified  to  bring  about 
the  remarkable  growth  and  prosperity  which  the 
college  has  shown  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years.  As  a medical  school  this  institution  now 
rivals  the  best  in  this  country.  Its  well-managed 
hospital,  which  does  an  active  and  extensive  work 
in  Philadelphia,  affords  excellent  opportunities  in 
its  daily  clinics,  which  are  conducted  by  able  pro- 
fessors of  ripe  experience.  The  recent  union  of  the 
largest  dental  school  in  the  world — the  Philadelphia 
DentalCollege— with  theMedico-Chirurgical  College, 
and  the  further  coalition  with  the  Polytechnic  Col- 
lege of  Pennsylvania  have  been  important  epochs  in 
the  medical  history  of  Philadelphia.”  It  may  be  re- 
marked that  in  the  success  of  these  institutions, 
thus  glowingly  spoken  of  by  the  press,  Professor 
Pancoast  has  had  a leading  influence.  He  is  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Polytechnic  and  an  enthusiastic 


worker  in  the  united  interests  of  all.  On  Professor 
Pancoast’s  identification  with  the  Medico-Chirurgi- 
cal  College  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  General 
Descriptive  and  Surgical  Anatomy  and  Clinical  Sur- 
gery. In  1887  he  received  the  highest  honor  in  the 
gift  of  the  trustees  in  being  elected  President  of  the 
college.  When  the  International  Medical  Congress 
held  its  session  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  during  Sep- 
tember, 1887,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  conferring  one 
of  the  degrees  of  the  college,  that  of  F.  M.  C.  C. 
(Fellow  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  College)  upon 
eighteen  eminent  physicians  from  England,  Scot- 
land, France,  Germany,  Russia,  Italy,  Egypt  and 
Roumania.  The  prosperity  attending  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  college  has  already  compelled  the 
erection  of  extensive  new  buildings  which  will  give 
its  faculty  greater  facilities  of  instruction  than  be- 
fore, and  afford  accommodations  for  an  increased 
attendance  of  students.  The  college  trustees  con- 
gratulate themselves  upon  having  secured  the  ser- 
vices of  so  distinguished  a physician,  educator  and 
manager  as  Professor  Pancoast,  and  he  in  turn  is 
proud  of  his  connection  with  the  growing  institu- 
tion, which  is  an  honor  to  Philadelphia,  and  must 
in  the  nature  of  things,  become  more  and  more  so, 
year  by  year.  Professor  Pancoast  is  a member  of 
several  city,  State  and  National,  societies  and  of 
learned  bodies  in  London  and  Paris.  He  is  also 
President  of  the  International  Red  Cross  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  which,  under  his  management  and 
that  of  the  Executive  Committee,  has  performed 
valuable  services,  lending  lustre  to  the  fair  fame  of 
Philadelphia  and  forwarding  the  interests  of  human- 
ity. His  contributions  to  medical  literature  consist 
of  published  addresses,  papers  and  clinical  lectures 
furnished  to  the  different  medical  journals:  the 
Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter,  Medical  Times, 
Photographic  Review  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  The 
Medical  Register,  etc.  Three  of  these  papers  have 
had  a wide  circulation  in  this  country  and  Europe 
viz. : on  the  surgical  anatomy  of  the  band  connecting 
the  Siamese  twins,  on  the  anatomy  of  the  union  of 
the  Carolina  twins,  and  a new  method  of  treating 
fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone.  He  is  one 
of  the  proprietors  and  the  Associate  Editor  of  the 
Medical  Register.  He  has  also  devised  some  valu- 
able instruments,  and  some  new  methods  in  surge- 
ry. H’3  untlirotome,  therapeutic  knife,  splint 
chair  for  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
thigh  bone,  and  black,  iron  dyed  silk  ligature  are 
accepted  and  well  known.  Professor  Pancoast  has 
scarcely  passed  life’s  meridian,  and  possessing  vigor 
of  mind  and  body,  there  is  promise  that  he  may 
yet  do  much  more  for  his  profession  and  his  gener- 
ation. 
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EDWIN  H.  FITLER. 

HON.  EDWIN  HENRY  FITLER,  Mayor  of  Phil- 
adelphia, was  born  in  that  city,  December  2,  1825. 
The  family  has  been  domiciled  in  the  Keystone 
State  for  several  generations.  In  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia the  Fillers  have  always  been  successful 
tradesmen  and  business  men,  of  high  respectability 
and  considerable  prominence.  The  father  of  Mr. 
Fitler  was  a prosperous  leather  merchant,  who,  fol- 
lowing the  custom  of  the  early  days  of  the  Republic, 
united  with  his  business  the  trade  of  tanning.  His 
shop  and  store  were  at  the  corner  of  Second  and 
Otter  streets,  and  the  house  of  which  they  formed  a 
part,  and  which  was  the  family  residence,  and  has 
long  been  known  as  the  Fitle-  mansion,  is  still  a 
landmark  in  that  section  of  Philadelphia.  Young 
Filler’s  parents  were  in  easy  circumstances,  and 
fully  appreciating  the  importance  of  learning,  gave 
their  son  excellent  educational  advantages.  After 
completing  an  academic  course  of  study,  young  Fitler 
entered  the  office  of  Charles  E.  Lex,  a prominent  law- 
yer of  Philadelphia,  and  for  a period  of  four  years 
devoted  himself  with  more  or  less  assiduity  to  mas- 
tering the  intricacies  of  Coke  and  Blackstone,  study- 
ing conveyancing  the  while  under  his  elder  brother 
Alfred,  an  expert  in  that  department.  Notwith- 
standing that  his  progress  was  considerable,  and 
that  the  way  was  open  to  him  to  enter  the  legal  pro- 
fession, he  found  as  he  grew  older  that  his  natural 
tastes  were  for  mechanical  pursuits,  and  with  rare 
good  sense  he  concluded  to  abandon  law  for  a more 
congenial  occupation.  Circumstances  led  him  to 
enter  the  employment  of  George  J.  Weaver,  a man- 
ufacturer of  cordage,  at  Germantown  avenue  and 
Tenth  street,  and  within  two  years  he  had  risen  to 
the  position  of  master  workman,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three  became  the  partner  of  his  employer, 
the  firm  thus  created  taking  the  style  of  George  J. 
Weaver  & Co.  While  engaged  in  mastering  his  trade 
Mr.  Fitler’s  mechanical  genius  was  busily  at  work 
with  the  happiest  results,  in  improving  upon  the  old 
time  methods  then  in  vogue,  and  in  devising  appli- 
ances to  lessen  labor  and  increase  production. 
When  he  became  the  partner  of  Mr.  Weaver  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  activity  and  progressive 
spirit.  Through  his  vigorous  initiative  labor-saving 
machinery  was  added  to  the  plant  of  the  factory, 
and  as  fast  as  new  devices  or  appliances  were  in- 
vented they  were  adopted  and  put  into  instant  use. 
The  result  was  a large  increase  and  improvement  in 
production,  and  a considerable  reduction  in  price. 
The  business  of  the  house  was  greatly  extended  and 
its  reputation  permanently  established.  In  1859  Mr. 
Fitler  bought  out  his  partner  and  reorganized  the 


business  under  the  firm  name  of  Edwin  Fitler  & Co. 
As  occasion  required  additions  were  made  to  the 
factory,  but  at  length  the  business  attained  such 
proportions  that  it  became  necessary  to  seek  more 
commodious  quarters,  which  were  found  at  Brides- 
burg,  to  which  place,  in  1880,  the  works  were  re- 
moved. By  steady  strides  the  house  of  Edwin  H. 
Fitler  & Co.  has  advanced  to  the  head  of  its  line  in 
the  United  States.  Its  plant  now  occupies  fifteen 
acres  of  ground.  The  machinery  employed  is  of  the 
most  modern  and  substantial  type.  The  product  of 
the  works  exceeds  in  quantity  and  value  that  of 
the  firm’s  most  powerful  rivals.  A number  of  the 
valuable  methods  and  mechanical  improvements  in 
use  are  of  Mr.  Fitler’s  own  invention;  and  it  is  a fact 
deserving  of  record  that  none  of  these  have  ever 
been  patented,  all  being  given  freely  to  the  public. 
Mr.  Fitler’s  relations  to  his  large  force  of  employes 
have  been  marked  by  kindness  and  cordiality.  A 
number  of  those  now  in  his  employ  have  been  with 
him  a quarter  of  a century — several  even  longer. 
So  just  have  been  his  dealings  with  all  under  him 
that  few  have  ever  complained.  Strikes  are  unknown 
among  his  men.  The  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by 
those  to  whom  he  pays  wages  is  shared  by  those 
with  whom  he  has  general  business  dealings ; and 
by  none  is  he  more  highly  respected  than  by  his  col- 
leagues in  the  cordage  business,  who  have  recently 
testified  their  admiration  for  his  sterling  qualities  as 
a manufacturer  and  man  of  business,  by  electing 
him  President  of  the  American  Cordage  Manufac- 
turers’ Association.  The  house  of  Edwin  Fitler  & 
Co.,  is  composed  of  Mr.  Fitler  and  his  two  sons,  Mr. 
Edwin  H.  Fitler,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  William  W.  Fitler. 
It  is  well  and  favorably  known  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  in  standing  and  wealth  has  no  superior 
in  the  cordage  trade.  The  demands  of  his  business 
upon  his  time,  though  great,  have  never  prevented 
Mr.  Fitler  giving  the  fullest  attention  to  his  duties 
as  a citizen.  These  latter  he  has  discharged  with 
more  than  ordinary  zeal  and  efficiency.  He  was  one 
of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Union  League,  which 
was  conspicuous  in  aiding  the  National  Government 
in  the  War  for  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion. 
His  personal  efforts  and  influence  during  the  great 
struggle  were  of  high  value  to  the  Federal  authori- 
ties, and  were  gratefully  appreciated.  No  request 
made  to  him  for  money  or  services  was  ever  dishon- 
ored. He  was  active  in  the  work  of  raising  troops, 
encouraging  his  men  to  enter  the  Union  service  and 
liberally  assisting  those  who  donned  the  blue.  The 
large  number  of  enlistments  among  his  men  proved 
a serious  detriment  to  the  conduct  of  his  business, 
but  he  cheerfully  bore  the  annoyance  as  well  as  the 
heavy  pecuniary  losses  resulting,  and  never  for  a 
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moment  relaxed  his  efforts  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
volunteers.  A complete  company  was  enlisted  and 
organized  at  his  works,  and  it  is  a matter  of  history 
that  no  better  equipped  body  of  men  left  the  State 
for  the  field.  To  this  matter  he  gave  his  personal 
attention.  As  a patriotic,  prominent  and  active 
member  of  the  Union  League  he  became  widely 
known  in  the  Republican  party,  the  principles  of 
which  he  advocated  with  eloquence  and  zeal.  He 
was  frequently  consulted  by  the  party  chiefs  and  in 
a quiet  way  wielded  a decidedly  powerful  influence 
upon  public  affairs,  more  especially  in  the  matter  of 
selecting  candidates  for  office.  On  the  rare  occa- 
sions when  his  advice  was  neglected  the  party  lead- 
ers were  not  slow  to  perceive  that  it  was  at  a severe 
loss  to  their  cause.  In  the  work  of  projecting  and 
organizing  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadel- 
phia, in  1876,  Mr.  Fitler  took  a leading  part.  He 
served  on  the  Board  of  Finance  of  the  Exhibition 
and  labored  unceasingly  to  make  it  a credit  and  an 
advantage  to  his  native  city;  and,  with  the  other 
public-spirited  citizens  who  co-operated  in  the  work, 
earned  the  well-deserved  thanks  of  the  whole  public. 
Mr.  Fitler  is  one  of  those  representative  men  who, 
while  conscious  of  their  weight  in  public  affairs, 
rarely  consider  the  overtures  made  to  them  by  their 
fellow-citizens  to  hold  public  office.  While  steadily 
adhering  to  the  principles  and  fortunes  of  the  Re- 
publican party  he  freely  admits  the  honesty  of  those 
opposed  to  him  politically,  and  is  noted  for  his  lib- 
erality and  tolerance  in  this  respect.  His  elevation 
to  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  second  city  in  the 
Union  came  about  entirely  apart  from  his  own 
efforts,  and  was  the  result  not  of  any  ambitious  de- 
signs on  his  own  part,  but  solely  of  the  public  sense 
of  his  fitness  for  this  responsible  position.  The  cir- 
cumstances leading  to  it  may  properly  find  mention  ' 
here.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  passage  by  [ 
the  State  Legislature,  on  June  1,  1885,  of  an  “Act  to 
provide  for  the  better  government  of  cities  of  the 
first  class  in  this  Commonwealth,”  was  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  history  of  Philadelphia  since  the  so- 
called  “Consolidation  Act.”  The  new  charter  to 
which  it  gave  birth  effected  a complete  revolution 
in  the  city’s  affairs,  and  invested  the  Mayor  with 
prerogatives  and  responsibilities  not  attaching  to  the 
chief-magistracy  of  any  other  American  municipal- 
ity, and  of  far  greater  importance  than  had  ever  be- 
fore been  conferred  upon  any  incumbent  of  the 
office.  The  great  object  in  view  was  to  conserve  the 
public  interests,  and  as  much  publicity  as  possible 
was  given  the  matter  in  the  press  of  the  city.  It  is 
altogether  probable  that  no  public  measure  was  ever 
more  fully  discussed  by  the  people  of  Philadelphia, 
pending  its  passage.  Private  citizens  and  politicians 


were  both  agreed  that  the  incoming  executive 
would  have  a heavy  task  laid  upon  him,  and  that  a 
man  of  the  very  highest  character  joined  to  a large 
business  experience  and  a determined  will,  would 
have  to  be  chosen  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  office. 
In  the  councils  of  the  Republican  party  Mr.  Fitler 
had  long  been  looked  upon  as  the  very  man  to  be 
safely  entrusted  with  these  responsibilities,  and  this 
opinion  was  widely  shared  by  those  not  in  the  party 
fold.  When  the  Republicans  made  the  nomination 
the  whole  matter  had  been  carefully  thought  out  by 
the  leaders,  who  knew  the  fitness  of  their  candidate 
as  well  as  his  great  personal  popularity.  Several 
“Independent”  movements  recognized  Mr.  Fitler’s 
ability  and  heartily  endorsed  the  Republican  nomin- 
ation. The  workingmen  of  the  city  were  likewise 
enthusiastic  supporters  of  Mr.  Fitler,  whose  person- 
al probity  as  a business  man  and  fair  dealings  with 
his  employes  had  long  commended  him  to  them. 
Strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  alienate  the  sup- 
port of  these  latter,  but  they  proved  total  fail- 
ures. The  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  Mr.  Fitler  was 
entirely  too  great  and  too  general  to  be  overcome  or 
even  stemmed  by  the  opposition  ; and  in  February, 

1887,  when  the  election  was  held,  Mr.  Fitler  re- 
ceived a majority  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  votes 
over  his  Democratic  opponent,  being  the  largest 
ever  given  to  any  candidate  for  the  Mayoralty  of 
Philadelphia.  Since  he  has  assumed  the  duties  of 
his  office,  Mayor  Fitler  has  proven  that  the  public 
confidence  in  him  has  not  been  misplaced.  His  con- 
duct has  been  so  thoroughly  above  criticism  as  to 
win  unqualified  approval  from  even  the  most  cap- 
tious of  his  political  opponents.  He  has  shown 
himself  superior  to  the  wiles  and  influence  of  the 
politicians,  and  has  managed  public  affairs  with  a 
regard  solely  to  the  public  weal  and  in  accordance 
with  his  official  oath.  Conscious  that  his  example 
and  success  will  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  those  who 
will  come  after  him  in  the  chief  magistracy,  he  has 
labored  with  unflagging  zeal  to  carry  on  faithfully 
and  complete  satisfactorily  the  great  work  which 

! the  new  charter  was  framed  to  aid  and  accomplish  ; 
j and  the  vast  powers  placed  in  his  hands  have  been 
judicially  and  unselfishly  used,  and  in  such  a manner 
as  to  win  general  approbation.  To  this  work  Mr. 
Fitler  seems  to  have  consecrated  his  best  and  most 
intelligent  efforts.  That  the  public  are  not  insensi- 
ble to  these  efforts  is  shown  by  Ihe  fact  that  at  the 
Republican  National  Convention  held  at  Chicago  in 

1888,  Mr.  Fitler  received  the  vote  not  only  of  the  en- 
tire Philadelphia  delegation,  but  also  of  several  del- 
egates from  other  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as 
from  other  States,  as  their  choice  for  President  of 
the  United  States.  This  distinguished  honor,  even 
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were  it  but  a compliment,  was  all  the  greater,  inas- 
much as  it  was  wholly  unsought  and  unexpected  by 
the  recipient.  As  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Fitler 
is  ex-officio  a director  of  the  Park  Commission,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  City  Trusts,  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Commission,  and  also  of  the  Edwin  For- 
rest Home.  As  a private  citizen,  he  is  a director  in 
the  National  Bank  of  the  Northern  Liberties,  and 
also  in  the  North  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 
He  is  also  Vice-President  of  the  Union  League. 
Mayor  Filter’s  home  is  made  attractive  by  all  the 
accessories  of  wealth,  subordinated  to  a cultivated 
and  refined  taste.  His  many  works  of  art  are  par- 
ticularly noteworthy  and  valuable.  A recent  com- 
munication to  a well-known  periodical,  referring  to 
these,  says : 

“ The  waning  light  filtering  through  lace  curtains, 
each  worth  a fortune  in  itself,  falls  upon  choice 
pieces  of  ceramic  art,  and  lights  up  a score  of  pic- 
tures, each  as  notable  for  its  artistic  merit  as  for  its 
pleasing  subject.  What,  for  instance,  could  be 
richer  in  color  than  this  Alhambra  interior  by  Richt- 
er ? What  more  strikingly  realistic  and  natural  than 
those  cows  by  Van  Marcke,  which,  you  are  told,  the 
owner  secured  by  dint  of  outbidding  the  late  Wm.  H. 
Vanderbilt,  himself?  And  the  Simonetti,  the  Jacuet, 
the  De  Neuville  and  the  Cortazzo — over  each  you 
might  dream  for  hours  without  growing  tired. 

But  the  gem  of  the  drawing  room  is  not  in  a gilded 
frame.  It  is  a bit  of  Sevres  porcelain,  than  which 
no  more  exquisite  thing  is  to  be  seen  anywhere  this 
side  of  the  great  water.  A vase  of  most  graceful 
outline  it  is,  decorated  by  Labarre,  a pupil  of  Coig- 
net.  And  such  decoration  ! Three  months,  you  are 
informed,  the  artist  worked  upon  it  and  produced  a 
masterpiece ; semi-nude  figures  floating  in  space,  so 
soft  in  tint,  so  delicious  in  outline  and  so  luminous 
of  features  as  to  seem  almost  a miracle  of  art.” 

Although  possessed  of  wealth  which  places  him  on 
a par  financially  with  the  most  favored  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  he  is  singularly  unostentatious,  yet  fully 
alive  to  the  duties  which  his  circumstances  devolve 
upon  him  in  connection  with  religious,  charitable 
and  social  affairs.  Promptness  and  energy  are 
among  his  predominant  characteristics,  and  have 
had  many  striking  exemplifications.  Not  the  least 
remarkable  of  these  were  on  the  two  occasions  when 
his  cordage  works  on  Germantown  avenue  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  Apparently  unaffected  by  either 
diaster  he  had  contracts  for  re-building  immediate- 
ly prepared  and  they  were  actually  signed  before 
the  firemen  had  ceased  their  labors.  Keen  percep- 
tions and  great  decision  of  character  are  blended  in 
Mr.  Fitler  with  a high  sense  of  honor  and  strict 
probity.  These  tiaits  have  marked  every  step  of 
his  busy  and  prosperous  career,  and  to  them  he  un- 
doubtedly owes  his  distinguished  success  in  business 
and  his  high  official  station. 


SILAS  M.  CLAKK 

HON.  SILAS  MOORHEAD  CLARK,  LL.D.,  one 
of  the  present  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania,  took  his  seat  upon  the  bench  on  the 
first  Monday  of  January,  1883-  He  is  a Democrat, 
and  was  elected  by  his  party  over  the  Hon.  William 
Henry  Rawle,  of  Philadelphia,  to  succeed  Chief  Jus- 
tice Sharswood.  Mr.  Clark  was  born  in  Elderton, 
Armstrong  County,  Pa.,  in  1834.  His  ancestors 
were  of  that  sturdy  Scotch-Irish  race  which  has 
contributed  so  much  to  the  annals  of  the  State  and 
the  Nation — the  race  that  gave  us  Jackson  and 
Greeley  and  Thaddeus  Stevens.  These  ancestors 
came  to  Western  Pennsylvania  from  the  Cumber- 
land Valley  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  Cap- 
tain James  Clark,  from  whom  the  Judge  is  directly 
descended,  was  an  officer  in  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  settled,  after  his  term  of  service  closed, 
in  Westmoreland  County,  near  Hannastown,  then 
the  county  seat  of  that  county  and  the  first  place 
west  of  the  Alleghenies  where  justice  was  adminis- 
tered according  to  the  forms  of  law.  When  the  In- 
dians under  the  famous  Seneca  chief,  Guyasuta,  in- 
vaded the  settlement  in  1782  and  burned  the  town, 
Captain  Clark  was  among  the  number  who  sought 
refuge  from  the  savages  in  the  fort  near  by  and 
made  ready  to  defend  it  against  the  expected  attack 
of  the  Indians,  who,  however,  after  burning  and 
plundering  the  town,  withdrew  without  attacking 
the  fort.  Subsequently  Captain  Clark  removed  to 
South  Bend,  Armstrong  County,  where  he  resided 
many  years  and  where  he  died,  leaving  a numerous 
and  respectable  progeny.  Judge  Clark’s  maternal 
ancestor  was  Fergus  Moorhead,  who,  like  Captain 
Clark,  came  to  Westmoreland,  Pa.,  from  the  Cum- 
berland Valley.  Impelled,  no  doubt,  by  the  “Saxon 
thirst  for  land,”  Mr.  Moorhead  with  his  family,  as 
early  as  1772,  settled  near  the  present  town  of  In- 
diana. He  was  well-to-do  for  that  day  and  with 
his  household  gods  brought  with  him  household 
goods  in  plenty,  and  what  was  more  important,  cat- 
tle, sheep,  hogs,  fowls  and  farming  implements. 
Dangers  awaited  the  family  in  their  new  home. 
The  forests  were  filled  with  savage  beasts  and  still 
more  savage  men.  For  four  years,  however,  he  was 
unmolested,  but  in  July,  1776,  while  returning  from 
the  fort  in  Kittaning,  then  under  command  of  his 
brother  Samuel,  his  hoise  was  shot  under  him  and 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  a band  of  Indians  who 
carried  him  to  Quebec  and  sold  him  to  the  British. 
His  wife  and  children,  thinking  him  dead,  left  In- 
diana and  returned  to  the  Cumberland  Valley. 
After  a year  of  imprisonment  the  husband  and 
father  was  exchanged  and  rejoined  his  family,  hav- 
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ing  traveled  on  foot  from  New  York  to  the  Cum- 
berland. An  account  of  his  capture  appeared  in  the 
Gazette,  Benjamin  Franklin’s  newspaper,  the  files  of 
which  are  still  preserved  by  the  Historical  Society 
of  Pennsylvania.  At  the  close  of  the  Revolution, 
Mr.  Moorhead  and  his  family  returned  to  the  border 
home  from  which  they  had  so  summarily  been 
driven  five  years  before,  and  there,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  seventy-nine,  he  died.  In  1835  James  Clark, 
Esq.,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  re- 
moved from  Elderton  to  Indiana,  the  county  seat  of 
Indiana  County,  where  he  has  since  resided,  a prom- 
inent and  respected  citizen.  No  man  more  fully 
than  he  enjoys  the  confidence  of  his  neighbors  and 
fellow  townsmen  ; as  a result,  he  has  held  many  of- 
fices and  positions  of  trust.  From  this  ancestry 
Mr.  Clark  derives  the  traits  whicli  distinctly  mark 
his  character — warmth  of  heart,  courage,  tenacity 
of  purpose,  ability  and  public  spirit.  He  is  a man 
of  the  people.  In  his  busy  life  he  has  always  taken 
delight  in  their  service.  His  own  success  and  hap- 
piness have  only  rendered  him  more  sensitive  to  the 
wants  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate.  His  first  school 
was  the  common  school  of  Indiana,  which  he  at- 
tended until  he  entered  the  Academy  and  began  the 
course  of  study  that  prepared  him  to  enter  the 
junior  class  at  Jefferson  College,  Cannonsburg,  Pa.; 
from  which  flourishing  institution  he  graduated  in 
1852,  standing  fifth  in  a class  of  perhaps  sixty  mem- 
bers. He  stood  high  in  mathematics,  was  a fluent 
speaker,  and  in  the  literary  exercises  of  the  college 
excelled.  In  recognition  of  this,  the  Philo  Literary 
Society  elected  him  to  deliver  the  valedictory  ad- 
dress on  the  semi-centennial  anniversary  of  the 
college.  For  two  years  after  his  graduation  he  was 
an  instructor  in  the  academy  that  prepared  him  for 
college.  Like  most  men  of  his  sympathies  and 
tastes,  he  was  in  earnest  and  proud  of  his  work,  and 
he  aroused  enthusiasm  among  his  boys,  many  of 
whom  were  older  than  himself.  His  interest  in 
schools  has  never  abated,  and,  commencing  with 
the  time  when  he  was  a young  and  hard  working 
lawyer,  he  served  twelve  consecutive  years  as  school 
director  of  his  town.  He  afterward  became  one  of 
the  projectors  and  founders  of  the  Normal  School 
of  Indiana,  has  always  been  one  of  its  trustees  and 
most  of  the  time  President  of  the  board.  It  is  chiefly 
owing  to  his  long,  enlightened  and  devoted  services 
that  this  institution  has  become  a tower  of  educa- 
tional strength  and  usefulness,  and  an  honor  to  the 
district  and  Commonwealth.  When,  in  1886,  Lafay. 
ette  College  made  Judge  Clark  a Doctor  of  Laws,  it 
conferred  a degree  honored  by  general  scholarship 
and  legal  learning  and,  more  than  all,  nobly  earned 
by  services  to  the  cause  of  public  education.  But 


Mr.  Clark  left  the  ranks  of  the  practical  teacher  and 
entered  the  office  of  a prominent  lawyer  of  the 
town,  now  a resident  of  Philadelphia.  In  1857, 
when  still  but  twenty-three  years  of  age,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  and  entered  at  once  upon  a suc- 
cessful career  as  a lawyer.  For  more  than  a decade 
before  his  election  to  the  position  he  now  holds,  not 
a single  cause  of  importance  was  tried  in  the  courts 
of  his  county  in  which  he  was  not  employed  as 
counsel.  Nor  was  his  fame  confined  to  the  limits 
of  his  own  county.  He  received  many  tempting 
offers  of  employment  in  important  causes  to  be  tried 
elsewhere,  but  these,  unless  the  person  desiring  his 
services  were  a friend  or  home  client,  he  invariably 
declined,  preferring  to  attend  to  his  large  business 
at  home  rather  than  to  go  elsewhere.  As  a lawyer 
he  belonged  to  the  class  who  win  their  clients’ 
causes.  A clear  and  profound  thinker,  a strong  and 
logical  reasoner,  and  an  eloquent  advocate  of  sur- 
passing power,  it  was  a hopeless  case,  indeed,  where 
he  failed  to  secure  a favorable  judgment  or  verdict. 
Whether  arguing  questions  of  law  before  the  courts 
or  questions  of  fact  before  a jury,  the  strong  points 
of  his  cases  were  so  skillfully  and  forcibly  presented 
that  the  weak  ones  were  likely  to  be  lost  sight  of 
altogether.  Nor  was  it  in  the  trial  of  causes  alone 
that  he  excelled.  Contracts,  wills  and  other  legal 
papers  prepared  by  him  were  so  skillfully  executed, 
contingencies  so  carefully  provided  for  and  guarded 
against,  and  their  terms  so  clearly  expressed  that 
they  never  gave  rise  to  litigation  by  reason  of  un- 
certainty or  ambiguity.  From  boyhood  Judge 
Clark  has  been  a Democrat,  and  while  he  holds  it  to 
be  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty  of  every  citizen 
to  have  political  convictions  and  to  maintain  them 
fearlessly,  he  has  never  been  a politician  or  an  office 
seeker,  and,  with  the  exception  of  delegate  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention  that  framed  the  present 
State  Constitution,  he  never  held  any  public  office 
except  the  one  he  now  holds.  As  a member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  he  served  on  the  follow- 
ing committees  : Declaration  of  Rights,  Private  Cor- 
porations and  Revision  and  Adjustment.  Of  that 
body  of  Pennsylvania’s  representative  men  he 
ranked  as  one  of  the  ablest,  and  Mr.  Buckalew,  him- 
self a member,  in  his  very  able  work,  “The  Consti- 
tution of  Pennsylvania,”  referring  to  the  discussion 
of  the  judiciary  article,  makes  special  mention  of 
some  of  Mr.  Clark’s  speeches,  remarking  that  they 
were  among  the  ablest  on  the  subjects  discussed. 
As  a citizen  Judge  Clark  meets  and  discharges  the 
duties  of  advanced  citizenship  in  such  a manner  as 
to  win  the  respect,  confidence  and  esteem  of  all 
classes  of  his  fellow  citizens.  Every  enterprise  hav- 
ing for  its  object  the  advancement  of  their  interests 
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or  the  improvement  of  his  town  or  county,  finds  in 
him  an  energetic  and  active  supporter.  We  have 
spoken  of  his  interest  in  education.  His  interest  in 
agriculture  is  not  less ; and  he  took  time  in  the 
midst  of  his  large  practice,  not  only  to  cultivate  a 
fine  farm  he  then  owned,  hut  to  serve  for  several 
years  as  President  of  the  agricultural  society  of  his 
county,  then  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  the 
State.  Perhaps  the  very  best  evidence  of  the  es- 
teem in  which  Mr.  Clark  is  held  by  his  fellow-citi- 
zens of  his  county,  is  the  fact  that  at  the  election 
for  his  present  position  they  gave  him  a majority 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  votes  over  his  Repub- 
lican competitor,  while  the  Republican  candidate 
for  Governor  at  the  same  time  had  a majority  of 
two  thousand  and  three.  As  one  of  the  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  Judge  Clark  stands  very  high 
and  is  regarded  by  the  profession  as  one  of  the  ablest 
members  of  the  court.  His  opinions,  seldom  long, 
are  couched  in  the  clearest  and  choicest  language, 
and  are  as  easily  understood  by  the  layman  as  the 
technical  lawyer.  Many  of  them  have  received 
most  favorable  comment  from  the  law  critics  in  the 
legal  periodicals  of  the  country.  Judge  Clark  was 
favorably  mentioned  by  the  newspapers  of  the  State, 
irrespective  of  part,}',  for  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  to  succeed  the  late  Morrison  R.  Waite.  It 
was  urged  that  he  was  in  the  vigor  of  life  ; young 
enough  to  promise  a quarter  of  a century  of  good 
work,  and  old  enough  to  take  to  the  position  a ripe 
experience,  and  an  able  and  honorable  record  both 
at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench.  Mr.  Clark’s  life,  other- 
wise so  happy  and  successful,  has  had  its  one  great 
sorrow.  To  speak  publicly  of  a nature  so  modest 
and  simple,  and  a life  so  private  as  Mrs.  Clark’s, 
seems  almost  a wrong,  but  a sketch  of  her  husband, 
however  slight,  would  be  incomplete  without  refer- 
ence to  the  woman  whose  gentleness  and  courage 
and  wisdom  were  the  good  angels  that,  since  his 
earliest  manhood,  breathed  their  benediction  upon 
him.  She  was  of  the  women  whose  lives  are 
noiseless,  who  live  at  home,  wife,  mother,  yet  her 
character  so  firm,  tranquil  and  self-possessed,  that 
it  would  have  met  without  doubt  or  hesitation  any 
form  of  suffering  for  conscience  or  duty.  Her  ab- 
solute truthfulness  was  a standing  rebuke  to  false- 
ness and  pretense,  and  the  memory  of  her  loyalty 
and  unselfishness  is  a perpetual  blessing.  In  the  re- 
fined and  beautiful  home  attuned  now  to  a deeper 
and  sadder  note  by  the  loss  of  the  woman  who  filled 
it  with  her  rich  life,  Judge  Clark’s  warm,  domestic 
and  social  nature  finds  its  truest  expression.  There 
he  meets  his  friends  and  neighbors  in  genial  inter- 
course and  hospitality,  and  there,  amid  the  highest 
charms  of  life,  his  children  are  growing  into  a gra- 
cious manhood  and  womanhood. 


JOSEPH  H.  SCKANTON. 

The  name  of  Joseph  H.  Scranton  will  be  long  re- 
membered among  those  who  bore  a chief  part  in 
developing  the  industries  of  the  Lackawanna  Valley, 
and  bringing  it  from  the  condition  of  a sterile  and 
isolated  mountain  ravine  to  that  of  the  seat  of  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  and  opulent  cities  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Mr.  Scranton  came  to  the  valley 
in  1846.  At  that  time  the  city  which  now  bears  his 
name  consisted  of  a small  cluster  of  rustic  cabins, 
in  no  way  differing  from  the  hundreds  of  rude,  un- 
regarded hamlets  which  still,  unchanged  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  slumber  at  the  cross  roads 
of  the  Pennsylvania  mountains,  or  mark  the  inter- 
section of  its  woodland  streams.  When  he  died,  in 
1872,  it  had  become  in  population  and  wealth  the 
third  city  in  Pennsylvania,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant industrial  and  productive  centers  of  the 
Continent.  In  the  work  which  wrought  this  magi- 
cal change,  Mr.  Scranton  bore  an  eminent  part. 
The  story  of  his  life  for  a quarter  of  a century  is 
the  story  of  the  building  up  from  its  foundation  of 
the  city  of  Scranton.  It  was  the  boast  of  Severus 
that  he  found  Rome  of  brick  and  left  it  of  marble. 
Those  on  whom  it  devolves  to  make  record  of  Mr. 
Scranton’s  life  may  truly  say  of  him  that  where  in 
his  early  manhood  he  found  a wilderness  and  mo- 
rass, he  left,  when,  hardly  beyond  middle  age,  he 
was  summoned  from  his  labors,  a busy  and  popu- 
lous city.  Not  only  was  he  largely  instrumental  in 
diverting  thither  the  immense  and  constantly  aug- 
menting tide  of  capital,  without  which  such  rapid 
growth  and  development  would  have  been  impos- 
sible, but  he  bore  an  active  and  ardent  share  in 
every  enterprise  which  promised  to  contribute  to 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  growing  city. 
No  community  ever  possessed  a more  public- 
spirited  citizen,  and  to  few  men  at  any  age  has  it 
been  given  within  the  compass  of  a lifetime  to  ac- 
complish so  much.  Mr.  Scranton  was  born  in  East 
Guilford,  Connecticut,  June  28.  1813.  He  came  of 
good  old  Puritan  stock,  the  earliest  ancestor  of  the 
name  having  settted  in  Connecticut  in  1638.  The 
Scrantons,  from  father  to  son,  through  many  gen- 
erations, were  a stout,  resolute  race,  tillers  of  the 
soil,  builders  of  mills,  builders  and  masters  of  ships, 
builders  of  wharves  and  light-houses  and  break- 
waters, prominent  in  the  Church,  captains  in  the 
old  Indian,  French  and  Revolutionary  Wars,  prone 
to  all  works  of  enterprise,  and  much  accustomed  to 
succeed  in  whatever  they  took  in  hand.  These  an- 
cestral qualities  were  conspicuous  in  their  descend- 
ant, and  were  illustrated  during  his  entire  life. 
He  served  a brief  apprenticeship  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits in  New  Haven,  after  which  his  fortunes  led 
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him  southward.  Within  a few  years,  while  still 
hardly  more  than  a youth,  he  took  his  place  at  the 
head  of  a commercial  house  in  the  city  of  Augusta, 
Ga.  Success  attended  him  from  the  outset.  With- 
in a decade,  he  had  amassed  what  in  those  days 
was  regarded  as  an  ample  fortune.  It  was  during 
this  interval  that  he  made  his  first  investment  in 
what  were  then  the  infant  enterprises  of  the  Lack- 
awanna Valley.  They  were  of  moderate  amounts 
compared  with  the  princely  sums  which  he  was  in- 
strumental in  determining  thither,  but  they  had  the 
effect  of  making  known  to  him  the  unrivaled  re- 
sources of  that  region,  and  from  that  time  his  place 
and  work  in  life  seemed  to  be  providentially  marked 
out.  He  took  up  his  residence  there  in  1847.  The 
practicability  of  smelting  iron  with  anthracite  coal 
had  been  demonstrated.  Iron  could  be  made,  and 
its  factors,  coal  and  ore,  lay  beneath  the  neighbor- 
ing hill-sides  in  inexhaustible  abundance.  Riches, 
exceeding  those  of  Ophir  or  Potosi,  were  there  if 
one  possessed  but  the  sorcery  to  call  them  forth. 
Everything  except  the  rude  materials  was  wanting — ■ 
furnaces,  mills,  a working  population,  and  a more 
formidable  want  of  all,  a market,  and  a way  to  get 
to  it.  The  valley  was  completely  isolated,  having 
no  communication  with  the  outer  world  except  that 
which  was  afforded  by  its  rough  mountain  roads. 
Even  when  the  iron  was  made  it  seemed  a problem 
what  to  do  with  it,  as  the  expenses  of  its  transpor- 
tation bade  fair  so  greatly  to  enhance  its  cost.  But 
all  these  obstacles  and  difficulties  vanished  before 
the  intelligent  and  resolute  effort  of  Mr.  Scranton 
and  his  little  group  of  co-laborers.  The  valley  soon 
began  to  smoke  and  glare  with  furnace  fires.  Mills 
were  built,  mines  were  opened,  and  workmen  of  all 
rank  and  in  constantly  increasing  numbers  began  to 
flock  thither.  The  first  important  product  of  the 
mill  was  hauled  over  the  mountain  roads  by  teams 
gathered  from  near  and  far  among  the  farmers  of 
the  neighboring  counties.  It  consisted  of  rails  for 
the  Erie  Railroad,  the  building  of  which  was  then 
just  begun.  Twelve  thousand  tons  were  rapidly 
produced  by  extemporized  furnaces  and  rolling- 
mills,  and  thus  laboriously  transported  to  their  des- 
tination. It  was  the  opening  strain  in  that  epic  of 
labor  and  production  with  which  the  valley  has 
since  resounded,  and  whose  accents  are  not  likely 
to  be  silenced  for  a thousand  years.  From  1847  to 
1853  Mr.  Scranton  was  a member  successively  of 
the  firms  of  Scrantons  & Grant,  and  Scrantons  & 
Platt.  In  the  latter  year  was  organized  the  Lacka- 
wanna Iron  and  Coal  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Scran- 
ton was  from  its  inception  the  Superintendent  and 
General  Manager,  and  from  1858  till  his  death,  the 
President.  To  this  work  he  brought  practical  finan- 


cial and  managerial  abilities  which  have  not  been 
exceeded  in  this  generation.  At  his  death  he  left 
the  company  in  the  condition  of  one  of  the  most 
extensive  and  prosperous  iron-producing  industries 
in  the  world.  Nearly  all  the  enterprises  which 
grew  up  in  the  valley,  or  were  allied  with  its  indus- 
tries, had  in  Mr.  Scranton  an  active  and  efficient 
counselor  and  supporter.  He  was  a Resident  Di- 
rector of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 
Railroad;  President,  at  one  time,  of  the  Lackawanna 
and  Bloomsburg  road  ; first,  and  till  his  death,  only 
President  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Scranton, 
and  of  the  Scranton  Gas  and  Water  Company ; 
Director  of  the  Sussex  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  of 
the  Mount  Hope  Mineral  Railroad  Company,  of  the 
Mount  Hope  Mining  Company,  the  Franklin  Iron 
Company,  the  Scranton  Trust  Company  and  Sav- 
ings Bank,  the  Dickson  Manufacturing  Company, 
the  Moosic  Powder  Company,  and  the  Oxford  Iron 
Company.  He  was  also  largely  interested  in  various 
western  railroads,  and  in  some  of  them  as  Direc- 
tor. In  1861  he  was  appointed  by  Congress  one  of 
the  first  Commissioners  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road. In  January,  1872,  Mr.  Scranton,  accompanied 
by  his  wife  and  one  of  his  daughters,  sailed  for 
Europe.  His  health  had  been  for  some  time  im- 
paired, but  neither  his  family  nor  his  friends  were 
fully  aware  of  the  inroads  which  time  and  great 
labors  had  wrought  in  his  originally  powerful  and 
enduring  constitution.  It  was  confidently  expected 
that  a brief  sojourn  abroad  would  restore  to  him 
his  wonted  vigor.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  He  was 
destined  never  again  to  look  upon  the  beautiful  city 
he  had  helped  to  rear.  He  died  in  Baden-Baden, 
on  the  6th  of  June,  1872,  and  his  remains  were  con- 
signed to  the  earth  in  Dunmore  Cemetery,  in  the 
city  of  Scranton,  on  the  13th  of  July  succeeding. 
The  news  of  his  death  was  received  with  profound 
emotion,  not  only  in  Scranton — where  his  name  was 
a household  word — but  throughout  the  State  of 
which  he  was  so  conspicuous  and  honored  a citizen. 
The  press  of  the  entire  country  accompanied  the 
announcement  of  his  death  with  expressions  of  sor- 
row and  eulogy.  On  the  day  of  his  burial,  busi- 
ness was  suspended  in  the  city  of  his  home,  the 
flags  were  displayed  at  half-mast,  and  there  were 
everywhere  solemn  and  visible  tokens  that  the  heart 
of  the  entire  community  “ amid  which  he  had  lived 
and  labored,”  was  bowed  with  a common  sorrow. 
In  an  eloquent  memorial  sermon  preached  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Cattell,  President  of  Lafayette  College, 
Easton,  occur  the  following  remarks,  which  could 
not  be  appropriately  omitted  in  this  brief  rehearsal 
of  his  life : 

“ He  was  a man  whose  success  m all  the  things 
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that  men  most  desire  and  for  which  they  strive  and 
toil,  was  conspicuous.  I need  not  dwell  upon  the 
events  of  his  busy  life.  The  honorable  record  is 
known  of  all.  Scarcely  had  the  ocean  cable  throb- 
bed with  the  sad  message  of  his  death,  when  the 
public  journals  hastened  to  pay  well  deserved  tri- 
butes to  his  memory ; and  to-day  this  entire  city, 
hushed  in  all  its  busy  activities- — no  less  by  the 
spontaneous  impulse  of  the  citizens  than  by  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  Mayor — this  silent  city  is  filled  with 
the  thronging  multitudes  that  follow  him  to  the 
grave ; and  men  speak  to  each  other  of  the  purity 
of  his  private  life,  on  which  there  is  no  stain ; of  his 
integrity,  that  knew  no  dishonor ; of  his  devotion  to 
the  trusts  committed  to  him,  that  never  faltered  ; of 
the  public  spirit  and  enterprise  that  placed  him  in 
the  front  rank  of  all  the  great  movements  which 
have  given  to  this  region  its  unprecedented  prosper- 
ity ; of  the  rare  business  sagacity  and  executive 
ability  which  amassed  a fortune  ; of  all  these  things 
do  men  speak  to-day,  and  of  the  great  loss  which 
has  fallen  upon  the  whole  city  in  the  death  of  such 
a man,  while  they  are  not  unmindful  of  that  more 
sacred  sorrow  which  mourns  a devoted  husband 
and  father  and  brother. 

“ But,  my  hearers,  if  this  were  all,  dark  and 
cheerless  would  be  the  grave  to  which  we  bear  him. 
We  may  indeed  seek  for  ourselves  honorable  remem- 
brance, and  may  teach  our  children  to  he  emulous 
of  such  an  example — but  not  this  alone.  Better 
than  all  to-day  is  the  record  of  his  Christian  life — 
the  remembrance  of  his  activity  and  zeal  in  this 
church  and  elsewhere  in  many  instances  of  useful- 
ness. In  all  his  busy  life  he  foiind  time  for  such 
duties.  I know  not  of  how  many  companies  he  was 
President,  or  Manager,  or  Director;  with  what 
great  public  interests  he  was  the  animating  and 
guiding  spirit,  hut  I know  he  was  for  many  years 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Sabbath-school  in  this 
church  ; I know  that  in  yon  home  of  refinement  and 
wealth  there  was  the  daily  sacrifice  of  prayer  and 
praise,  and  that  with  all  his  intense  devotion  to  bus- 
iness he  loved  his  God,  and  that  he  ever  lived  as 
seeing  Him  who  is  invisible.  Among  his  last  utter- 
ances upon  earth  was  the  expression  of  a joyous  and 
confident  hope  in  the  merits  of  Christ,  which  alone 
was  his  trust  of  acceptance  with  God.” 

The  minutes  of  the  various  companies  with  which 
Mr.  Scranton  was  associated  hear  eloquent  witness 
of  the  sorrow  with  which  his  friends  and  co-work- 
ers  received  the  news  of  his  death,  and  of  the 
honor  and  veneration  in  which  they  held  his  mem- 
ory. At  a special  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
Lackawanna  Iron  and  Coal  Company,  called  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  suitable  action  upon  the  report 
of  the  death  of  their  President,  the  following,  among 
other  resolutions,  were  adopted  : 

‘ ‘ That  while  testifying  to  the  great  gifts  which 
made  his  co-operations  so  valuable  to  public  enter- 
prises, the  managers,  as  individuals,  desire  to  ex- 
press their  admiration  and  affection  for  Mr.  Scran- 
ton as  a consistent  Christian  gentleman  and  friend. 

“ Resolved , that  better  than  words,  his  achieve- 
ments are  his  praise,  and  in  the  success  of  the 
numerous  Christian  and  benevolent  interests,  and 
the  varied  public  and  private  trusts  identified  with 


the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  city  of  Scranton, 
and  in  many  kindred  associations  in  which  he  was 
a leading  mind,  is  his  best  eulogy.” 

The  directors  of  the  Dickson  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, with  which  Mr.  Scranton  was  long  allied, 
assembled  upon  receiving  the  news  of  his  death, 
and  passed  the  following  resolutions : 

“ That  the  loss  which  has  been  sustained  by  this 
hoard  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Scranton  has  impressed 
the  hearts  of  its  members  with  sentiments  of  pro- 
found regret,  and  they  desire  to  put  upon  record 
their  tribute  of  respect  among  its  transactions,  there 
to  remain  as  a testimony  to  the  esteem  and  high  re- 
gard in  which  he  was  held  by  them. 

“ Resolved , that  while  his  genius  contrived,  and 
his  name  is  connected  with  many  of  the  most  impor- 
tant enterprises  of  this  vicinity,  to  his  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  business  and  eminent  executive 
ability  is  due  in  a great  measure  their  success. 

“ h ’evolved,  that  his  generous  nature,  public  spirit, 
and  tireless  energy  fitted  him  for  a leader  in  all 
great  enterprises,  while  his  kindness  of  heart,  be- 
nevolence, and  strong,  unchanging  friendship  en- 
deared him  to  all  with  whom  he  was  associated. 

“ Resolved,  that  we  shall  keep  in  enduring  memory 
the  many  virtues  of  our  deceased  friend  and  asso- 
ciate, sincerely  mourning  his  death,  and  we  most 
respectfully  tender  to  the  bereaved  family  and  rela- 
tives, our  condolence  under  this  afflicting  dispensa- 
tion of  Divine  Providence. 

“ Resolved,  that  as  a token  of  respect  to  his 
memory,  our  general  office  be  draped  in  mourning, 
the  works  closed  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  and 
these  resolutions  be  entered  on  the  minutes,  a certi- 
fied copy  transmitted  to  thefamiljq  and  that  they  be 
published  in  the  daily  papers  of  the  city.” 

Mr.  Scranton  will  long  be  remembered  as  a com- 
manding figure  among  that  stalwart  and  powerful 
group  of  men  who  within  the  present  generation 
have  built  up  the  colossal  industries  of  interior 
Pennsylvania.  Forty  years  ago  that  extended  re- 
gion was  a savage  wilderness,  with  only  a stray 
habitation  here  and  there,  and  mostly  given  over  to 
the  unchallenged  dominion  of  the  wolf  and  the 
bear.  It  is  now  one  of  the  noblest  territories  on  the 
globe.  The  wealth  which  the  mines  of  California 
and  Nevada  have  bestowed  upon  the  world  is  but 
trivial  in  comparison  with  that  ever  augmenting 
tide  of  wealth  which  over  a hundred  iron  ways  rolls 
down  the  slopes  and  through  the  passes  of  the 
Pennsylvania  mountains.  The  rails  from  its  roll- 
ing mills  have  woven  an  iron  network  over  the 
Continent ; the  anthracite  from  its  mines  glows  on  a 
million  hearths.  The  workers  who  have  wrought 
these  results  seem  to  have  come  to  us  out  of  the  he- 
roic age.  Cities  and  marts  seem  to  have  arisen  at 
their  bidding,  as  of  old  they  were  fabled  to  have 
arisen  to  the  sound  of  Amphion’s  lute,  or  as  to  an 
older  and  louder  clangor,  “Ilion  like  a mist  rose 
into  towers.”  Once,  when  Frederick  the  Great 
stood  amid  the  coffins  of  his  ancestors  in  the  vaults 
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at  Potsdam,  he  pointed  to  that  in  which  reposed  the 
ashes  of  William  the  Great  Elector,  and  said  to  his 
attendants,  “ This  one  did  a great  work.”  It  may 
with  equal  truth  be  said  beside  that  quiet  grave  in 
Dunmore  Cemetery  in  which  the  mortal  part  of 
Joseph  PI.  Scranton  rests  from  its  labors.  It  was  a 
great  work  indeed  which  he  wrought,  and  one 
which  will  long  be  honored  among  men.  Nor  will 
it  be  forgotten  that  he  was  foremost  in  all  good 
works,  that  uprightness  and  integrity  walked  with 
him  through  the  world,  that  his  hand  was  ever  open 
as  the  day  to  melting  charity,  nor  that  he  was  a 
Christian  without  a blemish  or  reproach,  preferring 
the  duties  of  his  life  “ as  even  in  his  great  task-mas- 
ter’s eye.”  The  memory  of  his  life  and  virtues  is  a 
peculiar  legacy  to  his  family  and  bears  its  whole- 
some significance  to  all  men.  A more  extended 
rehearsal  of  the  events  and  achievements  of  his 
busy  life  than  such  a volume  as  the  present  one 
permits  is  due  to  the  eminence  of  his  career  and 
the  magnitude  of  his  labors.  We  have  set  them 
forth  but  briefly  and  inadequately,  but  our  work 
would  indeed  have  been  ill  performed  if  we  had 
failed  to  assign  to  him  a conspicuous  place  among 
the  greatest  and  most  honored  of  the  men  who 
have  wrought  in  building  up  the  industries  of 
Pennsylvania. 


CALEB  F.  COPE. 

CALEB  FREDERICK  COPE,  merchant,  finan- 
cier and  philanthropist,  was  born  in  Greensburg, 
Westmoreland  County,  July  18,  1797.  His  father, 
William  Cope,  died  when  Caleb  was  very  young,  so 
that  his  training  was  cared  for  by  his  mother,  Eliza- 
beth Rolirer  by  birth,  and  his  maternal  grandfather, 
Frederick  Rolirer,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Western 
Pennsylvania.  Frederick  Rolirer  was  a remarkable 
man.  Born  July  28,  1742,  in  Alsace,  then  a part  of 
France,  he  emigrated  to  America  when  he  was  sev- 
enteen years  of  age.  He  married  Catherine  Deemer 
in  York  County,  in  1770,  and  afterward  removed  to 
Hagerstown,  Md.  It  was  in  this  year  that  he  visited 
Pittsburgh,  which  then  consisted  of  a fort  and  less 
than  a dozen  Indian  huts,  bringing  with  him  some 
cattle,  for  which  Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair  gave  him  a 
tract  of  land  in  the  Ligonier  Valley.  The  next  year 
he  brought  across  the  Alleglianies  the  first  wheat 
ever  imported  into  the  western  country,  and  this  he 
planted  on  the  banks  of  the  Conemaugli,  where  he 
also  boiled  salt  in  an  earthen  pot,  trading  it  to  the 
Indians,  having  himself  discovered  there  the  since 
valuable  springs  from  whose  water  it  was  produced. 
In  1771  the  pioneer,  with  his  family,  was  driven 


away  by  the  Indians.  For  along  time  they  had  been 
the  only  white  settlers  in  the  county.  lie  returned 
to  Hagerstown,  and  thence  he  removed  permanently 
to  Greensburg,  where  he  became  Justice  of  the 
Peace.  When  he  died,  in  1834,  he  had  nine  children, 
forty-two  grandchildren  and  seventeen  great-grand- 
children. The  following  interesting  extract  con- 
cerning him  is  from  a letter  dated  Jan.  21,  1822, 
from  F.  J.  Cope  to  Thomas  P.  Cope.  It  relates  to 
a full  new  set  of  teeth  which  unexpectedly 
blessed  him  in  his  eighty-first  year  : 

“Grandfather  Rohrer,  respecting  whom  you 
wished  to  know  more  about,  had  an  addition  of  two 
teeth  to  the  eleven  which  he  had  when  I left  home, 
making  thirteen  as  handsome  teeth  as  any  I have 
seen  in  any  young  person.  Those  parts  of  the  jaw 
where  teeth  have  not  appeared  are  exceedingly  pain- 
ful, which  I presume  is  occasioned  by  the  growing 
of  the  new  teeth.  They  begin  to  be  of  material  ser- 
vice to  him,  enabling  him  to  eat  that  description  of 
food  which  the  want  of  them  had  long  prevented 
him  from  enjoying  the  benefit  of.  His  diet  for  some 
time  had  been  confined  to  pap,  which  had  reduced 
him  to  a mere  skeleton.  Since  the  new  teeth  began 
to  be  of  service  the  greatest  change  has  been  ef- 
fected, and  instead  of  the  frightening  figure  of  a 
meagre  man,  we  see  a stout,  healthy  old  man  of 
eighty  years  of  age,  sitting  at  a window  with  a head 
almost  white  as  snow,  reading  the  newspapers  with- 
out spectacles.” 

Caleb  Cope’s  paternal  grandfather  was  Caleb  Cope 
of  Lancaster,  respecting  whom  the  following  is  re- 
lated by  the  subject  of  this  sketch: 

“ Major  Andr6  (when  Captain  Andr6)  was  captured 
at  St.  John’s,  Upper  Canada,  by  Gen’l.  Montgomery, 
on  the  3d  of  November,  1775,  and  with  other  Brit- 
ish officers,  sent  to  Lancaster,  Pa.,  as  a prisoner  of 
war.  Caleb  Cope  was  then  residing  in  that  place 
and  filling  the  office  of  a Burgess.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends,  a non-combatant  of 
course,  and  more  disposed  to  yield  to  the  pretentions 
of  the  British  Government  than  to  engage  in  a bloody 
war,  believing  that  there  would  still  be  remaining 
blessings  enough  to  be  thankful  for.  It  was  under 
these  circumstances  that  he  offered  the  prisoners  a 
shelter  under  his  roof,  when  it  seemed  impossible 
for  them  to  obtain  accommodations  elsewhere.  This 
act  required  the  exercise  of  no  little  moral  courage, 
as  the  populace  were  greatly  excited  against  the 
prisoners,  and  soon  gave  evidence  of  their  hostility 
by  destroying  every  window  in  the  house  of  their 
generous  benefactor,  an  act  of  violence,  however, 
which  was  fully  redeemed  in  after  years,  when  the 
people  of  Lancaster  liberally  assisted  the  unfortu- 
nate owner  in  the  reconstruction  of  his  dwelling, 
which  had  been  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire. 
Among  the  children  of  Andr6’s  benevolent  host 
there  was  one  named  John,  then  aged  about  thirteen 
years,  in  whom  the  former  felt  deeply  interested. 
He  had  displayed  a remarkable  talent  for  drawing. 
* * * All  the  brothers  (including  a fourth  one 
named  William,)  were  then  living  under  the  same 
roof  with  Audr6,  and  the  elder  ones  were  frequently 
entertained  by  him  in  games  of  marbles  and  other 
useful  sports.  * * * Whilst  Andr6  was  a pris- 
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oner  at  Lancaster,  lie  proposed  to  the  father  of  his 
“ young  disciple,”  as  he  called  the  hoy  artist,  to  take 
the  latter  to  England  and  educate  him  at  his  own 
expense  for  the  profession  of  a painter.  For  this 
purpose  (as  he  alleged)  he  proposed  to  sell  his  com- 
mission ; and  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  stated 
that  he  had  opportunities  to  dispose  of  it.  Andre’s 
friends  believed  that  he  longed  to  return  to  England, 
on  account  of  his  love  affair  with  Honora  Sneyd, 
(afterwards  the  wife  of  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth), 
and  that  he  made  this  proposition  his  excuse  for 
abandoning  the  service.  His  offer,  (I  need  scarcely 
say),  was  gratefully  declined  on  conscientious 
grounds,  after  the  counsel  had  been  sought  of  es- 
teemed and  reliable  friends.  A most  unfortunate 
decision  for  both  preceptor  and  pupil !” — “ G.  O'.”  in 
American  Historical  and  Literary  Curiosities , John 
Jay  Smith,  1860. 

His  father  was  John  Cope,  son  of  Oliver  Cope,  col- 
onist, who,  with  his  wife  Rebecca,  had  come  to 
America  in  1682,  in  the  same  ship  with  William 
Penn.  He  had  previously  been  granted,  September 
8, 1681,  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land,  called 
“ Backington,”  situate  on  Naaman’s  Creek,  in  New 
Castle  County,  and  here  he  settled.  They  came 
from  Auburn,  Wiltshire,  England,  in  which  country 
the  family  had  been  prominent  for  many  centuries, 
being  originally  of  Saxon-Norman,  and  in  part  of 
Spanish  and  German  stock.  The  European  line  is 
still  far  from  extinct.  Caleb  Cope,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  received  a rudimentary  education,  suited 
to  the  times  and  locality,  in  a low,  one-story,  shingle 
roofed  log  cabin  of  rude  construction,  not  larger 
than  18  by  24  feet,  presided  over  by  a pedagogue 
whose  name  was  either  Roseberry,  James  O’Harra, 
or  Robert  Williams.  The  only  information  about 
the  particular  individual  which  is  obtainable,  is  that 
he  was  ultimately  driven  insane  by  the  tricks  per- 
petrated upon  him  by  his  fifty  male  and  female 
scholars.  Among  the  books  used  were  ancient 
readers,  the  Bible,  “ iEsop’s  Fables,”  and  “Plu- 
tarch’s Lives;”  and  whenever  pens  were  wanted  a 
goose  chase  was  necessary.  Whipping  and  “ riding 
a broomstick  ” were  the  curious  modes  of  punish- 
ment resorted  to  when  it  was  necessary  to  enforce 
obedience.  At  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years, 
young  Caleb  was  bound  by  his  mother  to  John 
Wells,  storekeeper,  for  a term  of  four  years.  At  the 
termination  of  this  period  of  apprenticeship  he  re- 
turned to  his  mother,  who  had  re-married,  being 
united  to  John  Fleeger,  a most  worthy  man,  who 
became  a second  father  to  Caleb.  About  this  time 
he  received  a letter  from  his  uncle,  Jasper  Cope, 
in  Philadelphia,  offering  for  himself  and  on  behalf 
of  his  brother  Israel,  a home  with  them,  which  he 
accepted.  Accordingly  he  left  Greensburg  on  the 
11th  of  June,  1815,  then  a town  of  perhaps  seven 
hundred  population.  It  was  almost  altogether  a col- 


lection of  log  huts.  A court  house,  a brick  market 
house,  a few  stores,  a rude  theatre  at  the  “Dublin 
hotel,”  several  churches,  and  an  inn,  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  stage  line  and  the  Conestoga  wagons, 
were  also  there.  The  stage-coach  was  a primitive 
affair.  John  Bach  MacMaster  thus  excellently  de- 
scribes it : 

“ The  stage-coach  was  little  better  than  a huge 
covered  box  mounted  on  springs.  It  had  neither 
glass  windows,  nor  door,  nor  steps,  nor  closed  sides. 
The  roof  was  upheld  by  eight  posts  which  rose  from 
the  body  of  the  vehicle,  and  the  body  was  commonly 
breast-high.  From  the  top  were  hung  curtains  of 
leather,  to  be  drawn  up  when  the  day  was  fine,  and 
let  down  and  buttoned  when  rainy  and  cold.  Within 
were  four  seats ; without  was  the  baggage.  Four- 
teen pounds  of  luggage  were  allowed  to  be  carried 
free  by  each  passenger.  But  if  his  portmanteau  or 
his  brass-nail-studded  hair  trunk  weighed  more,  he 
paid  for  it  at  the  same  rate  per  mile  as  he  paid  for 
himself.  Under  no  circumstances,  however,  could 
he  be  permitted  to  take  with  him  on  the  journey 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  When 
the  baggage  had  all  been  weighed  and  strapped  on 
the  coach,  when  the  horses  had  been  attached  and 
the  way-bill  made  out,  the  eleven  passengers  were 
summoned,  and,  clambering  to  their  seats  through 
the  front  of  the  stage,  sat  down  with  their  faces 
toward  the  driver’s  seat.  On  routes  where  no  com- 
petition existed  progress  was  slow,  and  the  travel- 
lers were  subjected  to  all  manner  of  extortion  and 
abuse.” — History  of  the  People  of  the  U.  S.,  page  560. 

The  journey  was  rough  and  tiresome  and  occupied 
six  days.  At  night  the  stopping  places  were  moun- 
tain inns,  where  the  traveller  was  put  to  all  manner 
of  inconveniences.  “ If  he  demanded  clean  sheets,” 
says  a writer,  “he  was  looked  upon  as  an  aristocrat, 
and  charged  well  for  the  trouble  he  gave ; for  the 
bed-clothes  were  changed  at  stated  times,  and  not 
to  suit  the  whims  of  travellers.”  One  place  was  kept 
by  a Dutch  landlord  who  became  furious  when  his 
coffee  was  criticised.  “Nothing  ish  wrong  mit  de 
coffee,”  he  declared,  “ it  ish  all  de  same  only  de 
taste !”  In  a letter  to  A.  J.  Drexel,  April  6,  1887, 
Mr.  Cope  makes  these  notes  of  his  trip  : 

“It  is  now  more  than  three  score  and  ten  years 
since  I left  Greensburg,  my  native  town,  to  come  to 
Philadelphia.  The  late  Isaac  Lea  was  one  of  nine 
fellow  passengers.  There  was  no  continuous  turn- 
pike and  the  journey  was  a tiresome  one  which  oc- 
cupied six  days — now  accomplished  in  about  eleven 
hours  by  rail.  At  night  we  laid  by  and  were  so 
bruised  by  the  ride  of  the  day  that  we  greased  our- 
selves with  the  tallow  of  the  candles  that  lighted  us 
to  bed,  that  we  might  be  able  to  endure  the  thumps 
of  the  next  day.  The  gentlemen  passengers  were 
frequently  called  upon  to  get  out  of  the  stage  and 
walk  up  the  hill.  On  the  top  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains  Mr.  Lea  busied  himself  in  picking  up 
small  stones  with  marine  shell  impressions  on  them. 
At  a later  period  I found  him  busy  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in  his  favorite  de- 
partment of  Conchology.  Mr.  Lea  was  a Market 
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street  merchant  at  that  time,  doing  business  under 
the  firm  name  of  Thomas  & Isaac  Lea.” 

On  the  17th  of  June,  1815,  Philadelphia  was 
reached — then  the  leading  industrial,  commercial 
and  financial  centre  in  the  country.  The  city  prop- 
er contained  at  that  time  55,000  souls,  and  including 
Northern  Liberties,  Penn  Township,  Kensington, 
Southwark,  Moyamensing  and  Passyunk,  the  popu- 
lation was  about  100,000,  and  the  number  of  dwell- 
ings 10,000.  This  was,  of  course,  many  years  before 
the  consolidation.  The  northern  boundary  was 
Vine  street,  the  southern,  Cedar,  or  as  it  is  now 
known,  South  street.  There  were  fourteen  wards  as 
follows  : East  of  Fourteenth  street,  now  Broad,  the 
“ middle  boundary  ” of  those  days,  there  were  Up. 
per  and  Lower  Delaware,  High  street,  Chestnut, 
Walnut,  Dock  and  New  Market,  and  west  of  it  there 
were  North  and  South  Mulberry,  North,  Middle, 
South,  Locust  and  Cedar  wards,  all  these  containing 
two  hundred  and  fifty-two  city  squares.  Market 
street  was  then  known  as  High  street,  Arch  as 
Mulberry  and  Race  as  Sassafras.  Mr.  Cope  has 
made  this  note  of  his  first  meeting  with  his  uncles, 
whom  he  afterwards  succeeded  in  one  of  the  larg- 
est mercantile  concerns  in  the  country: 

“ I only  knew  one  person  in  the  city,  who  had 
been  a merchant  in  Greensburgh  for  a short  time. 
On  the  morning  after  my  arrival  I sought  this  gen- 
tleman diligently,  and  he  kindly  escorted  me  to  the 
store  of  Israel  and  Jasper  Cope,  165  Market  street. 
I was  kindly  received  by  my  uncles  and  the  former 
said : ‘ Thee  is  to  live  with  me  at  present,  it  having 
been  agreed  upon  by  Jasper  and  myself  that  half 
the  period  of  thy  minority  is  to  be  with  our  respect- 
ive families.’  I was  then  within  a few  weeks  of 
being  eighteen  years  of  age.  In  these  families  I 
was  as  kindly  cared  for  as  if  I had  been  a son.” 

To  the  training  which  he  received  under  these 
circumstances  Mr.  Cope  has  since  declared  he  owed 
much  of  his  success  in  after  years.  The  “ Cope 
Brothers  ” all  achieved  eminence.  The  senior 
member  of  the  firm,  Thomas  Pine  Cope,  established 
the  famous  line  of  packet-ships  between  Philadel- 
phia and  Liverpool  in  1821,  was  a member  of  the 
City  Council  and  the  State  Legislature,  and  was 
chiefly  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Mercantile  Library  and  in  furthering  the  first  efforts 
in  behalf  of  creating  Fairmount  Park.  He  was  the 
business  rival  of  Stephen  Girard,  but  was  chosen 
by  that  philanthropist  to  be  the  principal  executor 
of  his  estate.  When  he  retired  from  active  mercan- 
tile life,  he  had  amassed  what  was  at  that  time  con- 
sidered an  immense  fortune.  In  these  days  Caleb 
Cope  became  active  in  the  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ment, having  been  elected  a member  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fire  Company  as  early  as  February  11, 
1817, and  of  the  more  than  two  hundred  persons  who 


were  members  in  1820,  he  was  the  last  survivor.  He 
became  President  of  the  company  ultimately,  and 
upon  resigning  was  presented  by  them  with  a hand- 
some silver  memorial  vase.  In  1835  Mr.  Cope  visi- 
ited  Europe,  and  on  his  return  was  married  to  Miss 
Abby  Ann  Cope,  his  cousin,  with  whom  he  kept 
house  for  some  years  at  the  corner  of  Walnut  and 
Quince  streets.  Her  health  was  delicate,  however, 
and  in  1845  she  died,  as  had  also  a daughter,  born 
in  1839,  and  her  only  offspring.  In  1836  Mr.  Cope 
was  elected  a director  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  all  those  who  served  with  him  in  this 
capacity,  until  1842,  he  was  the  last  survivor.  He 
has  written,  but  not  for  publication,  a history  of  the 
inner  financial  operations  of  the  bank.  For  a time, 
during  Mr.  Biddle’s  absence  in  Washington,  Mr. 
Cope  acted  as  the  President  of  the  bank.  Upon  one 
occasion  he  was  sent  with  Elihu  Chauncey,  Thomas 
Fassitt,  James  Martin,  William  Gill,  John  Struth- 
ers,  Samuel  Comly,  Joseph  H.  Dulles,  Thomas 
Fletcher,  Gideon  Scull,  John  Waters,  Robert  T. 
Potts,  Benjamin  Naglee,  Henry  Troth,  Mordecai 
D.  Lewis,  Joseph  Smith,  Merrit  Canby,  John  S. 
Warner,  J.  Fisher  Learning,  Isaac  Macauley,  Joseph 
Mcllvaine  and  Bela  Badger,  to  present  a petition  to 
President  Jackson  praying  for  the  re-chartering  of 
the  bank,  and  signed  by  over  ten  thousand  leading 
citizens  of  Philadelphia.  After  the  reading  of  the 
p etition  the  President  answered  : 

“ I have  as  President  no  power  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  community.  But  the  stockholders  of 
the  bank  might  effect  the  object  by  electing  direct- 
ors who  would  conduct  its  affairs  honestly  and  on 
principles  of  Christian  benevolence.  The  present 
directors  of  the  bank  have  violated  its  charter  by 
giving  the  President  the  whole  power  ; a power  to 
use  its  funds  without  voucher  or  receipt.  I regard 
the  bank  as  a monster  of  corruption,  which  I am 
determined  to  put  down.  It  ought  to  be  robbed  of 
its  powers.  The  very  law  creating  it,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  unconstitutional.  I have  made  up  my  mind 
irrevocably  on  these  points, — Andrew  Jackson  never 
will  restore  the  deposits,— Andrew  Jackson  never 
will  recharter  that  monster  of  corruption,  and  nei- 
ther persuasion  nor  coercion,  not  the  opinions  of  the 
people,  nor  the  voice  of  the  Legislature,  can  shake 
my  fixed  determination  ” 

At  this  point  one  of  the  delegates,  who  had  a 
broad  Irish  brogue,  lost  all  patience  and  cried  out : 
“ Mr.  Chauncey  has  spoken  candidly,  but  not  half 
as  candilly  as  he  should,  sor  ! I tell  ye,  Mr.  Prisi- 
dint  that  we’re  in  a terrible  way  in  Philadelphia,  and 
we  blame  Andrew  Jackson  for  the  whole  of  it ! ” 
Then  Jackson  laid  his  long  clay  pipe  on  the  mantel, 
and  his  hair  seemed  to  rise  and  stand  on  end  as  he 
commenced  to  reply  with  a tirade  of  abuse.  “ Go 
back,”  he  said,  “ and  tell  Nicholas  Biddle  that  soon- 
er than  consent  I would  undergo  the  tortures  of  ten 
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Spanish  inquisitions,  and  that  sooner  than  live 
where  such  a power  prevailed,  I would  seek  an  asy- 
lum in  the  wilds  of  Arabia.”  With  all  the  private 
affairs  of  the  bank  Mr.  Cope  had  an  intimate  know- 
ledge, and  he  was  the  trusted  adviser  of  Mr.  Biddle, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  greatly  differed 
in  their  views.  He  retired  from  the  Board  in  1842, 
anticipating  more  trouble  and  also  being  dissatisfied 
with  the  management  of  Mr.  Biddle’s  successor. 
About  1820  Israel  and  Jasper  Cope  had  discontinued 
business,  each  having  amassed  a large  fortune,  and 
they  conveyed  all  the  merchandise  then  in  their 
possession  to  Caleb  Cope,  who  had  attained  his 
majority,  and  Herman  Cope,  his  cousin.  The  latter 
shortly  retired  and  became  agent  for  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  in  Cincinnati.  Marmaduke,  a son 
of  Israel  Cope,  took  his  place,  withdrawing  in  a few 
years  with  $50,000  profit.  John  Fleeger,  Jr.,  a 
half-brother  of  Caleb  Cope,  was  also  for  a short 
time  connected  with  the  firm.  Caleb  Cope  then  be- 
came associated  with  William  Todhunter,  William 
F.  Jones  and  others,  and  at  a later  period  with 
William  Buck  Johnston,  Henry  C.  Howell,  Isaac 
Kendrick,  Samuel  H.  Smith  and  Thomas  A.  Myers, 
a most  worthy  gentleman.  Their  trade  became  the 
largest  in  its  line — that  of  silks  principally — in 
America,  and  the  firm  of  Caleb  Cope  & Co.  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  wealthiest.  In  1853  a new 
store  was  opened  at  183  (now  429)  Market  street,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Mayor  of  the  city  and  many  in- 
vited guests,  after  which  there  was  a banquet  and 
speeches.  It  was  then  regarded  as  the  most  superb 
building  for  commercial  purposes  on  the  Continent; 
now  such  improvements  are  so  frequent  that  they 
cause  but  little  comment;  such  has  been  the  prog- 
ress of  thirty-five  years ! Mr.  Cope  at  this  time 
owned  “ Springbrook,”  a magnificent  country  seat, 
near  Holmesburg,  on  the  Delaware,  and  there  he 
gave  sumptuous  entertainments  throughout  the 
year.  On  the  grounds  were  fourteen  conservato- 
ries, trout  pools,  woodlands,  and  the  finest  collect- 
ion of  plants  in  the  country.  There  also  was  grown 
successfully,  for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States, 
from  seeds  furnished  by  Sir  William  J Hooker,  the 
Victoria  Regia , or  Great  American  Water  Lily, 
which  attracted  thousands  of  visitors  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  Mr. 
Cope’s  diary : 

“September  28,  1851. — Springbrook  is  quite  a 
scene  of  excitement  this  afternoon  and  evening. 
Hundreds  of  persons  were  in  attendance  to  witness 
the  final  development  of  the  flower  which  com- 
menced opening  yesterday.  The  Committee  on 
plants  and  flowers  of  the  Penn.  Hor.  Soc.  were 
present,  and  measured  the  flower,  which  they  pro- 
nounced to  be  seventeen  inches  in  diameter.” 


Several  subsequent  flowers  were  even  larger.  One 
of  the  leaves  reached  a yard  in  diameter,  and  it 
grew  to  be  so  powerful  that  it  bore  the  weight 
of  a child  who  was  placed  upon  it.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural  Society  rewarded  Mr.  Cope’s 
efforts  by  presenting  him  with  the  first  gold  medal 
it  ever  awarded.  His  gardener  at  that  time  was 
Thomas  Meehans,  who  has  since  become  one  of  the 
foremost  of  American  botanists.  But  Mr.  Cope’s 
fortune  was  too  good  to  last  long.  The  panic  of 
1857  came,  and  the  house  of  Caleb  Cope  & Co. 
failed,  its  fall  hastened,  if  not  caused,  by  dishonest 
partners,  principal  among  whom  was  “Buck” 
Johnston,  as  he  was  called.  They  defrauded  Mr. 
Cope  of  over  $213,009,  and  the  bankruptcy  of  some 
of  those  who  had  dealt  with  the  firm  raised  the 
losses  sustained  by  its  head  to  $450,000.  His  auto- 
biography contains  the  following  reference  to  this 
calamity : 

“Although  Johnston  said  that  the  indebtedness 
of  the  firm  did  not  exceed  $500  000, 1 paid  $750,000 
in  extinguishment  of  the  principal  and  interest.  I 
would  be  recreant  to  my  duty  if  I did  not  acknowl- 
edge the  great  service  rendered  me  by  Samuel  and 
William  Welsh,  who  voluntarily  loaned  me  $50,000 
when  they  saw  the  condition  I was  in  by  Johnston’s 
misconduct.  I borrowed  $40,000  and  gave  them  a 
mortgage  on  one  of  my  stores  on  Market  street, 
which  they  never  recorded.  Cope  Brothers  loaned 
me  at  the  same  time  $15,000,  when  I contemplated 
expelling  Johnston  from  the  firm.” 

It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  in  settling  up  the  af- 
fairs of  the  firm,  over  a half  million  of  dollars, 
owing  to  Mr.  Cope  by  Southern  merchants,  was  paid 
within  a few  weeks,  at  a time  when  the  war  would 
have  afforded  them  an  opportunity  for  easily  avoid- 
ing payment.  Under  these  circumstances  Mr.  Cope 
felt  compelled  to  part  with  “Springbrook,”  which 
he  sold  to  George  H.  Stuart  for  $70,000.  The  latter 
subsequently  disposed  of  it  at  a large  profit  to 
Edwin  Forrest,  and  it  is  now  the  Forrest  Home  for 
Aged  and  Infirm  Actors.  It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to 
say  that  few  evidences  now  remain  of  its  former 
magnificence.  Mr.  Cope  then  removed  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  Hotel,  and  finally  to  the  Continental,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  which 
bears  the  name  first  suggested  and  advocated  by 
him.  He  was  for  many  years  President  of  the  Mer- 
chant’s Hotel  Company,  and  was  the  last  survivor 
among  its  founders.  Then  came  the  war.  The 
Government  realized  the  necessity  of  having  a reli- 
able man  in  Europe  to  purchase  supplies,  and  Caleb 
Cope  was  chosen.  But  he  found  it  impossible  to 
serve  in  that  capacity  in  the  way  that  he  would  de- 
sire to,  and  so  he  requested  Mr.  George  Plummer 
Smith  to  take  his  place,  which  that  gentleman 
gladly  did,  and  the  result  was  that  this  important 
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duty  was  ably  performed  without  any  cost  to  the 
Government,  as  Mr.  Smith  refused  remuneration 
and  insisted  upon  paying  his  own  expenses.  As 
one  of  the  committee  of  the  Cooper  Shop  Refresh- 
ment Saloon,  Mr.  Cope  was  active  iu  providing  for 
the  wants  of  the  militia  en  route  to  the  front,  and  in 
a quiet  way  he  labored  for  the  comfort  of  the  fami- 
lies of  those  who  had  enlisted,  and  for  the  aid  and 
encouragement  of  the  Union  cause.  As  Treasurer 
of  the  Great  Central  Fair  of  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion, he  drew  a check  to  General  Strong  of  $1,035,- 
398.90,  and  to  his  efforts  was  considerably  due  the 
success  of  this  undertaking  in  behalf  of  the  Nation’s 
defenders.  At  this  time  he  was  President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  it  was 
while  acting  in  that  capacity  that  he  met  his  second 
wife,  a Southern  belle,  Miss  Josephine  Porter,  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.  They  were  married  in  December, 
1864,  and  had  two  sons : Caleb  Frederick  and  Porter 
Farquharson  Cope,  both  of  whom  have  reached 
manhood.  In  1865  Mr.  Cope  re-opened  the  old 
mansion  of  Thomas  P.  Cope  on  Spruce  street  and 
made  it  his  permanent  residence.  For  the  summer 
he  purchased  a beautiful  country-seat  at  Chestnut 
Hill,  on  the  highest  ground  in  Philadelphia,  where 
his  taste  for  horticulture  found  ample  scope  in  the 
making  of  a collection  containing  every  tree  and 
shrub  suitable  to  this  climate.  A portion  of  the 
grounds  he  opened  to  the  public  as  a park,  and  in 
their  centre  found  the  coldest,  and,  possibly,  the 
purest  spring  in  Philadelphia.  In  1864  Mr.  Cope 
was  elected  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Saving 
Fund  Society,  in  which  he  had  been  a director  since 
1841,  and  to  its  service  he  devoted  the  best  efforts 
of  his  later  life,  being  at  his  post  daily  for  twenty- 
four  years  and  living  to  see  this  noble  institution 
become  the  largest  of  its  kind,  at  least  in  America, 
having  nearly  125,000  depositors  with  open  ac- 
counts, a surplus  over  liabilities  of  $2,296,000  and 
$29,000,000  on  deposit.  On  February  3,  1888,  he 
left  his  office  for  the  last  time,  and  upon  reaching 
home  complained  of  pains  in  his  feet,  which  de- 
veloped into  a serious  rheumatic  affection.  For  three 
months  he  was  unable  to  use  his  limbs  and  was  only 
kept  alive  by  the  most  careful  nursing,  aided  by  his 
wonderful  constitution  and  mighty  will.  On  the 
night  of  May  7th  he  had  a dream  which  greatly  im- 
pressed him.  He  said  that  there  had  been  a death 
in  the  family  and  that  he  also  was  going  soon.  That 
day  his  brother,  Major  Frederick  J.  Cope,  had  died 
in  Greensburg,  three  hundred  miles  away.  But  he 
still  continued  his  interest  in  politics  and' business, 
and  remained  cheerful  until  he  became  unconscious 
on  Saturday  morning,  May  12,  1888,  and  at  9 a.m., 
he  passed  away.  A day  before,  his  mind  and  mem- 
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ory  were  as  clear  and  perfect  as  they  had  been  at 
any  time  in  his  life,  and  he  was  even  able  to  recall 
and  recite  poems  and  incidents  which  he  had  for- 
gotten since  his  early  manhood.  He  did  not  die  of 
old  age,  nor  of  any  particular  disease,  but  went  as 
one  cheerfully  obeying  the  summons  of  his  Maker. 
Mr.  Cope  was  one  of  the  original  trustees  of  the 
Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company;  a trustee  of 
the  Fire  Association ; the  Philadelphia  agent  of  the 
Bank  of  Kentucky  in  its  famous  and  successful  suit 
against  the  Schuylkill  Bank  ; an  honorary  member 
of  the  Tennessee  Historical  Society,  the  Horticultu- 
ral Societies  of  Massachusetts  and  Delaware,  and 
several  European  societies;  an  active  member  of 
the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade ; a manager  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  of  the  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind,  and  of  many  other  charitable 
institutions ; a member  of  the  Pennsylvania  His- 
torical Society,  the  Franklin  Institute,  the  Mercan- 
tile Library  Company,  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  the 
Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art, 
the  Fairmount  Park  Art  Association,  the  S.  P.  C. 
A.,  the  National  Commemorative  Monument  Asso- 
ciation, the  Soldiers’  Home,  the  American  Fire  In- 
surance Company ; a manager  of  the  Magdalen  So- 
ciety, of  the  Lehigh  Navigation  Company,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Art  Union,  of  the  Zoological  Society,  etc. 
In  religion,  Mr.  Cope,  though  baptised  a Lutheran, 
leaned  towards  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  was 
allied  to  no  particular  creed,  however,  being  more 
of  a humanitarian  than  churchman,  and  giving  to 
all  denominations.  In  politics  he  wras  first  a Fed- 
eralist, and  then  a Whig,  being  a warm  personal 
friend  and  adherent  of  Henry  Clay.  He  became 
somewhat  of  an  Abolitionist,  and  voted  for  John  C. 
Fremont  in  1856,  forever  afterward  remaining  an 
uncompromising  Republican.  Living  through  nine- 
ty years,  and  prominent  from  almost  the  time  of  his 
majority,  he  knew  every  famous  man  of  his  times. 
He  could  remember  Lafayette,  General  Arthur  St. 
Clair — whom  he  described  as  a woeful  example  of 
the  ingratitude  of  republics — Aaron  Burr,  Alexan- 
der Hamilton  and  Kossuth.  He  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Joseph  Napoleon,  of  Daniel  Webster,  of 
Horace  Binney  and  of  many  other  famous  men. 
He  dined  with  Thomas  Jefferson  at  Monticello,  and 
with  Henry  Clay  at  Lexington.  Frequently  pressed 
to  accept  {ffilitical  honors,  he  invariably  refused 
them.  He  knew  all  but  six  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  and  every  leading  merchant,  financier, 
statesman  and  philanthropist,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions, who  has  lived  in  the  last  three-quarters  of  a 
century.  In  short,  the  life  of  Caleb  Cope  was  com- 
plete in  every  way,  lacking  in  nothing  that  could 
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be  desired.  Despite  unusual  reverses,  lie  acquired 
a large  fortune,  whicli  he  freely  used  not  only  for 
liis  own  enjoyment,  but  for  that  of  others.  He 
earned  a name  so  good  that  it  commanded  rare  re- 
spect. And  though  he  passed  three  score  and  ten 
by  twenty-one  years,  he  remained,  according  to  his 
own  declaration,  happy  until  the  close.  The  fol- 
lowing forceful  and  well-timed  editorial  from  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  of  May  14,  1888,  thus 
summarizes  Mr.  Cope’s  long  and  beneficent  career  : 

It  is  granted  to  but  few  men  as  it  was  to  Caleb 
Cope,  who  died  at  his  residence  in  this  city  on  Sat- 
urday, the  12th  instant,  to  live  to  an  age  so  ad- 
vanced. Mr.  Cope  was  born  in  1797,  before  the 
century,  which  is  now  well-nigh  spent,  began.  He 
was  already  eighteen  years  old  when  Napoleon 
and  Wellington  were  disputing  the  vantage  of  the 
ground  at  Waterloo.  Washington  w'as  still  living 
when  he  was  born,  and  John  Adams,  the  second 
President  of  the  Republic,  had  just  succeeded  him  as 
Chief  Magistrate.  Beginning  with  eight  years  after 
it  went  into  operation,  his  life  ran  side  by  side  with 
that  of  his  country’s  Constitution.  He  was  con- 
temporaneous with  all  its  wars  except  that  which 
gave  it  birth.  He  was  the  friend  of  its  great  states- 
men from  Jefferson  to  Lincoln  and  onward.  He 
was  the  last  survivor  of  that  committee  of  twenty- 
four  eminent  citizens  of  Philadelphia  who  were  sent 
to  Washington  to  petition  President  Jackson  to  ex- 
tend the  charter  of  the  United  States  Bank,  and  of 
the  directors  of  that  institution,  as  well  as  of  all  the 
managers  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  and  the  Philadelphia  Savings  Fund  Society, 
who  originally  served  with  him.  He  w’as  older 
than  the  greatest  inventions  of  his  age,  as  the  steam 
engine,  the  steam  printing  press,  the  cotton  gin,  the 
telegraph,  the  sewing  machine,  or  the  sower  and 
reaper.  To  the  last  of  his  long  life  his  mental  facul- 
ties were  unimpaired,  and  until  within  a few  months 
of  his  decease  he  was  as  President  of  the  Savings 
Fund  Society,  regularly  at  his  post  of  duty.  Of 
him  it  may  be  truly  said  that,  in  dying,  he  had  all 
that  “which  should  accompany  old  age,  as  honor, 
love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends.”  There  has  been 
of  late  much  inquiry  made  of  those  who  are  called 
successful  men,  in  respect  of  the  cause  of  their  suc- 
cess. In  Caleb  Cope  there  might  have  been  found 
not  only  the  truly  successful  man,  but  the  cause  of 
his  success.  The  richest  man  of  all  is  not  always 
the  most  successful  man.  There  are  other  things 
better  than  money — things  which  bring  white  hairs 
to  a quiet,  revered  grave — and  he  possessed  them. 
He  once  had  great  riches,  or  which  were  thought 
so  in  that  day  of  modest  fortunes,  which  through 
the  errors  of  others,  he  lost,  but  in  losing  them  he 
lost  no  love,  nor  respect,  nor  confidence  as  they 
melted  away.  He  had  that  which  is  the  best  for- 
tune of  all — character.  His  whole  life*was  builded 
iipon  that  sure  foundation,  and  to  the  last,  in  the 
thoughts  and  affections  of  men,  the  structure  was 
unimpaired  in  strength  and  beauty.  Whatever 
wealth  subsequently  came  to  Mr.  Cope,  came  to 
him  through  what  was  known  to  be  his  unconquer- 
able integrity.  He  was  a great  merchant,  a finan- 
cier, a man  of  affairs ; but  there  never  was  a day  in 
his  life  when  his  simple  word  was  not  better  than 


liis  bond ; for  it  was  felt  that  though  in  the 
vicissitudes  of  life  untoward  circumstances  might 
weaken  the  one,  nothing  could  destroy  nor  injure 
the  value  of  the  other.  Mr.  Cope’s  influence  upon 
his  time  and  the  community  in  which  he  lived  was 
most  potential  in  indirectly  urging  public  opinion 
to  aid  causes  and  institutions  which  need  aid;  his 
efforts  in  behalf  of  them  awakened  impulses  which 
set  thought  in  motion  and  became  guides  and 
helpers  in  the  formation  of  opinion.  The  continu- 
ously extended  usefulness  of  that  great  charity,  the 
Savings  Fund  Society,  of  which  for  nearly  a quarter 
of  a century  he  was  the  responsible  chief  officer, 
was  largely  due  to  his  wise  and  devoted  service. 
Mr.  Cope  was  an  especially  public-spirited  man,  a 
practical  philanthropist  and  patriot.  He  demon- 
strated those  nobly  distinguishing  characteristics  in 
times  of  peace  in  the  invaluable  assistance  he  con- 
tinuously gave  to  prominent  institutions  of  charity, 
in  his  office  of  manager  or  director,  and  to  such 
elevating  and  refining  studies  as  the  Fine  Arts  and 
Horticulture ; he  proved  his  patriotism  by  the 
courage  and  alacrity  which  he  displayed  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war,  by  giving  the  Government  in  its 
then  time  of  great  need,  the  pecuniary  assistance  it 
needed,  in  his  activity  in  every  effort  made  to  sus- 
tain its  credit  in  the  market,  and  its  prestige  in  the 
field,  in  his  tender  care  for  the  soldiers.  Mr.  Cope 
was  a gentle-natured  man  of  noble  impulses,  benev- 
olence, piety.  His  sense  of  honor  made  him  just, 
his  humanity  made  him  charitable,  his  faith  made 
him  wise.  It  is  commanded  that  of  the  dead  we 
shall  speak  no  evil ; here  the  command  is  without 
meaning  ; of  Caleb  Cope  no  ill  could  be  spoken  liv- 
ing or  dead,  as  the  daily  beauty  of  his  long,  pure, 
simple  and  good  life  would  confute  all  evil  before 
it  could  be  uttered.  The  example  of  the  life  of  one 
such  man  being  known  of  men  is  more  helpful  to 
the  wayfarer  than  many  sermons. 

1 

GEORGE  W.  CHILDS. 

Theke  is  something  marvellously  fascinating, 
even  surprising  beyond  the  limit  of  wildest  fiction, 
in  the  possibilities  which  open  before  the  humblest 
born  American  boy  and  the  actual  achievements 
that  are  sometimes  his.  Taking,  for  instance,  the 
case  of  George  W.  Childs,  proprietor  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger — born  in  Baltimore,  May  12, 
1829 — coming  to  Philadelphia  when  in  his  fifteenth 
year,  dependent  entirely  upon  his  own  industry, 
integrity,  tact  and  perseverance  for  success  in  life, 
entering  a book  store  in  humblest  capacity  at  the 
lowest  remuneration  on  which  life  could  be  sus- 
tained, working  zealously,  faithfully,  discriminat- 
ingly, rising  first  by  slow,  short,  laborious  steps, 
and  then  by  strong,  giant  strides,  until  at  middle 
age  he  stands,  not  simply  as  the  first  citizen  of  his 
adopted  abiding  place,  but  as  one  of  the  very  fore- 
most in  a Nation  of  sixty  millions  of  people.  The 
poor  boy  arrived  at  manhood’s  meridian,  finds  him- 
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self  rich,  popular,  the  controller  of  the  best  perma- 
nent newspaper  property  in  America,  the  most  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  greatest  soldier  of  modern  times, — 
who  was  the  preserver,  as  Washington  was  the 
founder,  of  his  country, — and  the  thresholds  of  his 
three  houses,  pressed  by  the  feet  of  the  illus- 
trious of  two  continents.  He  is  sought  after  and 
visited  by  titled  personages  of  Europe  and  by  the 
nobility,  not  alone  of  blood,  but  of  intellect  and 
genius,  the  aristocracy  of  the  world  of  mind,  in 
letters,  science  and  art,  while  finally  he  is  mentioned 
with  spirit  and  spontaneity  by  the  press  and  people 
of  North,  East,  South  and  West  as  the  most  avail- 
able non-partisan  candidate  for  the  highest  position 
in  the  administration  of  the  Government.  Fiction 
has  naught  more  strange  or  startling  to  show  than  is 
embodied  in  these  serious,  actual,  nineteenth-century 
facts.  And  the  better  and  more  beautiful  does  the 
aspect  of  this  career  stand  forth  when  one  realizes 
that  in  all  the  ascent  from  toil,  and  poverty,  and 
obscurity,  to  ease,  elegance,  fame,  popularity  and 
power,  not  one  iota  of  vantage  ground  has  ever  been 
gained,  or  sought,  at  the  expense,  or  to  the  depriva- 
tion of  any  other  human  being’s  happiness  or  pros- 
perity, but  that,  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Childs,  in  his 
marvellous  success,  has  helped  thousands  of  his  fel- 
low-men upward  and  onward,  bestowing  his  benefi- 
cence in  a multitude  of  ways,  so  lavishly  indeed 
that  it  would  appear  to  most  onlookers  he  must 
have  wasted  his  strength.  But  in  this  very  matter 
has  lain  undoubtedly  one  of  the  chief  elements  of 
his  power,  and,  viewed  aright,  he  is  a splendid 
example  of  the  truth  that  none  help  themselves  so 
surely  as  those  who  labor  to  assist  others.  George 
W.  Childs,  after  about  four  years  service  in  the 
place  which  he  first  entered  on  coming  to  Philadel- 
phia, opened  a small  book  store  of  his  own  in  the 
old  Ledger  building,  at  Third  and  Chestnut  streets, 
and  it  is  said  that  while  there  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  some  day  become  the  proprietor  of  the  Ledger — 
a purpose  formed  in  what  would  appear  a boy-like 
way,  but  ultimately  to  be  carried  out  manfully  and 
masterfully.  Constantly  advancing,  he  became  in 
due  time,  soon  after  he  had  attained  his  majority,  a 
publisher  of  books,  and  very  shortly  afterwards  the 
head  of  the  house  of  Childs  & Petersen,  whose  pub- 
lications attracted  marked  attention,  not  only  from 
their  intrinsic  value,  but  from  the  extraordinary 
favor  with  which  they  were  received.  Among  them 
were  such  well  known  works  as  “Fletcher’s  Bra- 
zil,” “Bouvier’s  Law  Dictionary,”  “Sharswood’s 
Blackstone’s  Commentaries,”  “ Lossing’s  Civil  War” 
and  “ Petersen’s  Familiar  Science,”  the  last  of 
which  was,  by  Mr.  Childs’  methods,  pushed  to  a 
sale  of  more  than  200,000  copies.  His  next  publish- 
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ing  enterprises  were  equally  large  and  successful. 
For  Dr.  Kane’s  narrative  of  his  Arctic  explorations 
he  was  enabled  to  pay  the  author  $70,000  royalty, 
and  the  success  of  Parson  Brownlow’s  “ Debates  on 
Slavery”  and  “Sketches  of  Secession”  may  be 
approximately  measured  by  the  fact  that  he  paid 
the  writer  $15,000.  He  also  published  Allibone’s 
“Dictionary  of  English  and  American  Authors,” 
and  such  was  his  handling  of  this  enterprise  that 
the  author  dedicated  the  work  to  him,  an  act  char- 
acterized by  an  eminent  literary  man  as  “both 
graceful  and  grateful.”  Upon  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Petersen  from  the  firm,  Mr.  Childs  formed  a 
partnership  with  J.  B.  Lippincott,  which,  however, 
endured  but  a year,  when  he  resumed  business 
alone.  In  1863  he  purchased  the  Publishers'  Circu- 
lar and  by  remodelling  it  and  changing  the  name  to 
the  American  Litercwy  Gazette  and  Publishers'  Circu- 
lar, greatly  increased  its  value  to  the  trade  arfd  gave 
it  a more  general  circulation.  He  also  acquired  the 
American  Almanac,  changed  its  name  to  the  Na- 
tional Almanac,  and  soon  pushed  it  into  a circula- 
tion of  30,000  copies  annually.  During  all  of  this 
time  he  carried  on  general  book  publishing  very 
extensively  and  successfully,  and  bade  fair  to  be- 
come the  leading  man  in  this  line  in  the  United 
State,  but  he  had  not  forgotten  his  old  time  ambi- 
tion to  become  a newspaper  proprietor,  and  finally 
this  was  gratified  by  his  purchase  of  the  Public 
Ledger,  on  the  3rd  of  December,  1864.  This  step 
was  taken  against  the  advice  of  his  friends,  but 
time  has  fully  vindicated  the  wisdom  that  directed 
it.  Concerning  this  venture  and  the  subsequent 
management  of  the  paper,  we  quote  from  the 
Printers'  Circular  (of  June,  1879),  an  acknowledged 
authority  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  craft  of 
types  and  the  profession  of  publishing : 

“This  time-honored  and  influential  journal  had 
then  reached  the  nadir  of  its  existence.  Its  publi- 
cation for  a considerable  period  had  ceased  to  be 
remunerative,  and  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak  it 
was  issued  at  a daily  loss.  No  ordinary  intrepidity 
and  self-reliance  were  required  to  prompt  the  pur- 
chase. But  a pilot  of  consummate  sagacity  and 
skill  now  seized  the  helm.  He  was  a thorough 
judge  of  the  indispensable  conditions  of  success. 
Having  been  a prosperous  book-publisher,  his 
faculty  for  detecting  the  public  taste  and  of  supply- 
ing the  public  wants  had  received  unwonted  devel- 
opment. The  subscription  price  of  the  newspaper 
was  doubled  ; the  rates  of  advertising  were  propor- 
tionately modified ; fresh  blood  was  infused  through 
all  its  channels;  and  the  journal  was  organized 
anew. 

“ The  Ledger  at  once  assumed  an  exceptionally 
high  tone — a tone  which  has  ever  since  pervaded  it 
in  all  its  departments.  Every  improper  feature  in 
advertisements  or  in  news  was  excluded  from  its 
columns;  a spirit  of  almost  judicial  fairness  was 
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made  to  breathe  throughout  its  reports  and  opinions 
of  men  and  things ; whatever  weight  is  due  to  dig- 
nity, independence,  impartiality  and  a wise  and 
considerate  estimate  of  social  and  political  topics 
was  imparted  to  its  editorials ; and  no  expenditure, 
however  lavish,  was  withheld  in  enhancing  its 
value  as  a trustworthy  and  salutary  fireside  visitor. 
The  forecast  of  Mr.  Childs  was  eminently  justified. 
The  Ledger  ultimately  reached  a circulation  of 
ninety  thousand  copies  daily.” 

********* 

“ But  it  is  as  a printer  that  we  wish  to  speak  of 
Mr.  Childs  with  emphasis.  Having  for  a long  time 
employed  printers,  mediately,  as  an  eminent  pub- 
lisher, he  is  directly  and  prominently  connected 
with  them  as  proprietor  of  the  Public  Ledger.  The 
building  from  which  this  newspaper  is  issued  is  a 
marvel  of  architectural  beauty.  In  it  are  contained 
the  appointments  of  a first  class  printing  office  to  a 
degree  which,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  does  not  exist 
either  in  tlm  United  States  or  in  Europe.  What- 
ever a considerate  regard  for  the  comfort  and 
health  t)f  his  employes  could  suggest  to  the  accom- 
plished chief  has  been  provided  for.  Lofty  ceilings, 
roomy  apartments,  abundance  of  light  and  air, 
bath-rooms,  water-closets — in  a word,  every  acces- 
sory adapted  for  the  physical  well-being  of  the  men 
who  perform  his  labor — meet  the  eye.  From  base- 
ment to  roof,  all  is  bright,  cheerful  and  attractive. 
But  the  interest  he  takes  in  his  employes  does  not 
cease  with  providing  for  them  an  elegant  and  healthy 
workshop.  His  regard  for  them  is  shown  equally 
in  wise  counsel,  prudential  suggestion,  and  in 
beneficent  action.  One  instance  may  serve  as  an 
experimentum  crucis.  He  refused  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  payment  of  his  compositors,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  Typographical  Union  had  formally 
sanctioned  a reduction,  and  notwithstanding  that 
the  reduced  scale  was  operative  in  every  printing 
office  in  Philadelphia  except  his  own.  He  said  to 
us,  ‘ My  business  is  prosperous ; why  should  not 
my  men  share  in  my  prosperity  ? ’ This  act  of 
graciousness,  while  it  endeared  him  to  the  hearts  of 
his  beneficiaries,  was  commented  on  most  favorably 
at  home  and  abroad.  It  did  honor  to  the  head  and 
heart  of  the  philanthropic  printer  and  publisher 
who  wielded  a power  that  enabled  him  to  com- 
mand, at  a moment’s  notice,  what  conditions  he 
pleased.  That  his  employes,  in  a formal  interview 
with  him,  expressed  their  willingness  to  accept  the 
reduced  rates,  simply  augments  the  generosity  of 
his  act. 

“ Such  comprehensive  and  far-reaching  kindness 
has  its  appropriate  accompaniments.  Mr.  Childs  is 
at  all  times  surrounded  by  as  efficient  and  faithful 
a set  of  collaborators  as  can  anywhere  be  brought 
together.  Compositor,  pressman,  cashier,  chief  and 
subordinate  editors,  reporters,  desk  clerks,  office 
boys — all  are  linked  to  him  as  with  bands  of  steel. 

“ Quick  to  discern  merit,  he  is  prompt  to  reward 
it;  and  the  humblest  person  in  his  employ,  who 
does  his  duty  conscientiously,  leans  on  no  broken 
reed.  Every  individual  in  his  establishment  is  the 
object  of  his  unceasing  care.  Each  has  a summer  va- 
cation of  two  or  more  weeks,  and  not  only  are  his 
wages  allowed  to  run  on  during  the  vacation,  but  he 
is  paid  in  advance,  and  is  presented  with  a liberal 
sum  besides.  On  Christmas  Day  every  man, 


woman  and  boy  in  his  employ  receives  a present  in 
money — the  total  outlay,  as  may  well  be  conceived, 
amounting  to  many  thousands  of  dollars  annually. 

“ He  has  even  taken  care  of  those  who  had  be- 
come old  or  disabled  in  the  service  of  his  predeces- 
sors. The  foreman  of  the  composing  room  had 
worked  for  Mr.  Childs  less  than  a year  when  his 
health  gave  way.  He  was  told  by  his  physician 
that  if  he  continued  in  his  vocation  he  would  prob- 
ably live  but  a few  months ; but  that,  if  he  could 
give  up  work,  his  life  might  be  prolonged  for  years. 
This  person,  though  he  has  not  been  near  the  estab- 
lishment for  years,  has  drawn  and  continues  to 
draw  his  weekly  pay,  which  has  thus  far  amounted 
to  a very  large  sum. 

“ The  Ledger  Almanac,  which  is  furnished  gratui- 
tously to  every  subscriber  to  the  Public  Ledger,  has 
cost,  during  the  ten  years  of  its  publication,  more 
than  fifty  thousand  dollars.” 

Mr.  Childs’  regard  for  the  followers  of  the  trade 
with  which  he  has  been  all  of  his  life  associated  has 
been  shown  in  various  ways,  as  the  foregoing  ex- 
tracts exhibit,  but  there  has  been  nothing  more 
touching  to  his  beneficiaries  than  his  presentation, 
on  the  17tli  of  October,  1868,  of  the  Printers’  Ceme- 
tery, Woodlands,  to  the  Philadelphia  Typographical 
Society,  and  his  further  perpetual  endowment  for 
keeping  the  same  in  repair.  But  this  is  only  one 
among  thousands  of  good  deeds  which  have  flown 
in  a constant  and  ever  increasing  stream  from  the 
proprietor  of  the  Ledger,  as  the  success  of  his  great 
business  enterprise  has  increased  his  ability. 
Messrs.  Childs  and  Drexel,  in  1886,  sent  their 
checks  for  $5,000  each  to  the  Convention  of  the 
International  Union  in  Pittsburgh,  and  provision 
was  then  made  that  the  individual  members  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  assisting  in  augmenting  the 
fund  until  such  time  as  it  was  seen  fit  to  make  dis- 
position of  it.  It  was  then  arranged  that  the  prin- 
ters east  of  the  Mississippi  should  contribute  the 
price  paid  for  setting  1000  ems  on  Mr.  Childs’  birth- 
day, May  12th  of  each  year,  and  that  the  printers 
west  of  the  Mississippi  should  do  likewise  on  the 
annual  recurrence  of  Mr.  Drexel’s  birthday,  Sep- 
tember 18th.  Following  out  this  plan  of  mutual 
assistance,  the  printers  west  of  the  Mississippi  have 
made  two  annual  contributions  to  the  fund,  and  on 
Saturday,  May  12,  1888,  the  second  contributions  of 
printers  east  of  the  great  river  were  made.  In 
acknowledgment  of  their  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Childs’  thoughtfulness  in  establishing  this  fund, 
and  also  to  give  expression  to  their  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  friendship  for  the  fraternity,  the  Ex- 
Delegates’  Association  of  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union  modestly  undertook  to  fittingly 
commemorate  his  natal  day.  The  grand  culmina- 
tion of  their  efforts,  on  the  evening  of  Saturday, 
May  12,  1888,  was  a banquet  at  Dooner’s  Hotel,  in 
Philadelphia.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  philanthro- 
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pist  in  the  country  has  sent  forth  such  numerous, 
varied,  unique  and  stupendous  charities  as  Mr. 
Childs.  The  worthy  never  appeal  to  him  entirely 
in  vain.  Quietly,  and  unknown  to  anyone  but  him- 
self and  his  cashier,  thousands  of  benefactions  have 
reached  not  only  his  work  people,  but  the  widow, 
the  orphan,  the  needy  author,  and  all  of  those  who 
have  fallen  by  the  wayside  in  the  march  of  life. 
His  newsboy  banquets,  his  excursions  for  whole 
schools  or  the  inmates  of  large  institutions  have 
been  so  common  as  to  excite  but  little  comment.  His 
splendid  support  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  and 
innumerable  other  public  enterprises  is  well  known. 
The  fountain  head  of  his  generosity  and  beneficence 
is  seemingly  inexhaustible.  Only  within  the  past 
few  years,  with  his  friend  Anthony  J.  Drexel,  of 
Philadelphia,  was  begun  a project  in  which  more 
than  half  a million  of  dollars  has  already  been  spent, 
for  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
This  was  the  building  up  of  the  town  of  Wayne,  a 
model  suburban  village  upon  the  western  main  line 
of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  a dozen  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  This  enterprise  was  undertaken 
without  any  idea  of  speculative  advantage,  but 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  city  people  of 
moderate  income  or  salaries  with  healthful  coun- 
try homes,  at  the  actual  cost  of  providing  them. 
The  plan  could,  of  course,  only  be  carried  out  by 
organized  effort  and  the  employment  of  large  capi- 
tal. Another  phase  of  Mr.  Child’s  public  spirit  has 
been  shown  in  connection  with  his  love  of  letters, 
by  the  establishment  of  memorials  to  distinguished 
authors,  especially  those  “ pure  wells  of  English  un- 
defiled,” who  flourished  long  ago,  but  whose  works 
still  live.  Thus  he  erected  a monument  to  Leigh 
Hunt;  and  had  beautiful  memorial  windows  placed  in 
Westminster  Abbey  to  the  honor  of  the  poets  Her- 
bert and  Cowper.  Of  the  latter,  Archdeacon  Farrar 
writes  (in  an  American  magazine)  : 

“There  are  two  other  memorials  which  combine 
with  these  to  give  to  this  spot  in  the  Abbey  the  name 
of  ‘ Little  Poets’  Corner.”  They  are  the  stained- 
glass  windows  in  memory  of  George  Herbert  and 
William  Cowper.  They  belong  entirely  to  America, 
for  they  are  the  gift  of  an  American  citizen,  my 
honored  friend,  Mr.  George  W.  Childs,  of  Philadel- 
phia.” 

More  recently  (February,  1888)  he  erected  a window 
in  memory  of  Milton,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Margaret,  in 
London,  which  is  the  church  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  stands  almost  in  the  shadow  of  West- 
minster. This  peculiarly  graceful  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  glorious  and  noble  poet  who  wrote  of 
“Storied  windows  richly  dight 
Casting  a dim  religious  light,”— 
was  accompanied  by  an  inscription  from  John  G. 


Whittier,  and  was  unveiled  by  Archdeacon  Farrar, 
who  preached  a sermon  upon  Milton  the  Sunday 
following,  of  which  he  sent  the  MS.  to  Mr.  Childs. 
Stratford-on-Avon  has  been  beautified  and  the  mem- 
ory of  Shakespeare  honored  by  the  erection  of  a 
noble  monument  costing  fifty  thousand  dollars  and 
combining  a clock  tower,  beautiful  drinking  foun- 
tains, etc.,  entirely  at  the  expense  of  our  cosmopoli- 
tan-minded American  citizen.  The  structure  is  fifty 
feet  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  vane,  and  is  con- 
structed of  the  most  durable  materials — Peterhead 
granite  for  the  base  and  troughs,  and  for  the  super- 
structure a very  hard  and  durable  stone  of  a delicate 
gray  color,  from  Bolton  Wood,  in  Yorkshire.  In 
the  oblong  spaces  between  the  margins  of  the  basins 
and  the  opening  of  the  arches  are  these  inscriptions, 
cut  into  the  stone  : 

l. 

The  gift  of  an  American  citizen,  George  W.  Child's,  of 
Philadelphia,  to  the  town  of  Shakespeare,  in 
the  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria. 

II. 

In  her  days,  every  man  shall  eat  in  safety, 

Under  his  own  vine,  what  he  plants ; and  sing 
The  merry  songs  of  peace  to  all  his  neighbors : 

God  shall  be  truly  known ; and  those  about  her 
Prom  her  shall  read  the  perfect  ways  of  honor, 

And  by  those  claim  their  greatness,  not  by  blood. 

— Henry  VIII.,  Act  V.,  Scene  4. 

m. 

Honest  water,  which  ne’er  left  man  i’  the  mire. 

— Timm  of  Athens,  Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

IV. 

Ten  thousand  honors  and  blessings  on  the  bard  who  has 
gilded  the  dull  realities  of  life  with  innocent  illusions. 

— Washington  Irving's  “ Stratford-on-Avon." 

He  has  also  had  a rich  stained  window  placed  in 
the  church  at  Long  Branch  to  the  memory  of  Gen. 
Grant.  This  was  peculiarly  appropriate,  for  Mr. 
Childs  was  undoubtedly  the  most  intimate  friend  of 
the  soldier  and  President,  and  much  of  their  happi- 
est converse  was  held  while  they  were,  summer 
after  summer,  neighbors  at  the  seaside  resort.  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  Mr.  Childs’ 
brief,  but  pointed  and  clear,  reminiscences  of  Gen. 
Grant  throw  lights  upon  his  character  which  are 
missing  from  all  the  more  extended  accounts  of  the 
hero’s  life.  Gen.  Grant  was  a frequent  visitor  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Childs  at  their  Philadelphia  home, 
and  their  beautiful  villa,  Wootton,  near  Bryn  Mawr. 
These  two  houses  have  perhaps  been  the  scenes  of 
as  notable  assemblages  as  any  in  America,  for  hos- 
pitality of  the  broadest  and  most  liberal  kind  has 
been  one  of  Mr.  Child’s  chief  gratifications  and 
means  of  making  his  wealth  enjoyable  to  others. 
Some  of  these  gatherings  have  gained  National  re- 
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nown,  and  Mr.  Child’s  reputation  as  an  entertainer 
may  fairly  be  called  international.  Many  of  the 
leading  people  of  the  world  have  been  his  guests, 
among  whom  may  be  named  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press of  Brazil,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Bucking- 
ham, the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  the  Duke  of  Newcas- 
tle, Lords  Dufferin,  Roseberry,  Houghton,  Ilches- 
ter,  Caithness  and  Dunraven,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
Lady  Franklin,  Dean  Stanley,  Canon  Kingsley, 
Charles  Dickens,  Wilkie  Collins,  J.  Anthony  Froude, 
Prof.  Tyndall,  Prof.  Bonamy  Price,  Goldwin  Smith, 
Admiral  Lord  Clarence  Paget,  Sir  Philip  Cunliffe 
Owen,  Col.  Sir  Herbert  Sandford,  Charles  Kean, 
Marquis  M.  Rochambeau,  John  Walter,  M.P.,  Sir 
Charles  Reed,  Herbert  Spencer,  Thomas  Hughes, 
M.P.,  Sir  John  Rose,  Sir  Edward  Thornton  and 
Robert  Chambers,  D.C.L.  Among  the  prominent 
American  people  who  have  been  familiar  guests  at 
his  hospitable  board  are  such  well  known  charac- 
ters as  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  George  Bancroft,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
Dr.  Elisha  K.  Kane,  Edmund  Quincy,  Phillips 
Brooks,  Chief  Justice  Waite,  George  Peabody,  J.  S. 
Morgan,  A.  J.  Drexel,  Asa  Packer,  Generals  Grant, 
Sherman,  Meade  and  Sheridan,  the  Astors,  the  Cad- 
waladers,  Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  Hamilton  Fish,  Rob- 
ert C.  Winthrop,  Vice-President  Wilson,  William 
M.  Evarts,  August  Belmont,  Alexander  H.  Stephens, 
S.  J.  Tilden,  Cyrus  W.  Field,  Benson  J.  Lossing, 
Charlotte  Cushman,  Christine  Nilsson,  Harriet  Hos- 
mer,  W.  W.  Story,  Edwards  Pierrepont  and  Dr.  S. 
Austin  Allibone.  In  the  vast  array  of  friends  with 
whom  he  corresponded  were  Washington  Irving, 
William  H.  Prescott,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Edward 
Everett,  John  P.  Kennedy,  Thomas  H.  Benton, 
William  H.  Seward,  William  C.  Bryant,  Horace 
Greeley,  Tliurlow  Weed,  Peter  Cooper,  G.  P.  R. 
James,  Mary  Cowden  Clarke,  George  S.  Hilliard, 
Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  William  Gilmore  Simms, 
Jared  Sparks,  George  William  Curtis,  John  Lothrop 
Motley,  John  Murray  and  Dr.  Francis  Lieber.  The 
private  library  of  Mr.  Childs  at  his  city  residence, 
aside  from  the  great  intrinsic  value  of  its  books,  is 
rich  beyond  price  in  rare  old  manuscripts,  letters 
and  autographs  of  distinguised  authors  and  states- 
men, and  strange  wonders  of  the  bookmaker’s  art. 
It  exhibits  at  once  the  publisher’s  love  of  books,  his 
catholicity  of  taste  and  the  wide  circle  of  his  ac- 
quaintance among  eminent  men.  To  most  people  it 
is  inexplicable  how  a man  with  such  a huge  busi- 
ness to  direct  as  has  our  subject,  can  find  time  for 
the  gratification  of  his  book  and  social  tastes,  yet 
Mr.  Childs  does  this,  and  while  he  personally  super- 
intends the  Public  Ledger  and  transacts  an  immense 
amount  of  business,  never  seems  hurried  or  worried 


and  is  the  most  easily  accessible  man  of  affairs  in 
Philadelphia.  He  is,  while  devoted  to  the  conduct- 
ing of  his  great  journal,  never  so  much  occupied  by 
it  or  his  other  personal  interests,  that  he  cannot 
find  time  to  devote  to  measures  for  the  public  good, 
either  material  or  moral.  Mr.  Childs  was  appointed 
as  one  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  West  Point  for 
the  year  1887,  and  acted  as  President  of  that  body. 
He  has  as  a rule,  however,  refrained  resolutely  from 
accepting  public  honors  or  offices,  even  declining  to 
be  a candidate  for  the  Mayoralty  of  Philadelphia, 
to  which  his  nomination  would  be  equal  to  an  over- 
whelming election.  The  still  greater  honor  of  a 
nomination  for  the  Presidency 'of  the  United  States — 
for  which  his  great  popularity  with  the  labor  ele- 
ment, and  the  love  and  respect  in  which  he  is  held 
by  all  classes  because  of  his  unmistakably  broad 
spirit  of  humanity  and  truly  Christian  charity, 
would  make  him  a strong  candidate — was  also 
waived  aside.  The  newspapers  of  the  country,  in 
1887,  began  to  strongly  urge  his  candidacy  in  1888, 
and  scores  of  the  most  influential  journals,  especially 
in  the  East  and  South,  without  regard  to  party, 
took  up  and  warmly  favored  the  measure,  so  that 
he  finally,  unable  longer  to  ignore  the  numerous 
sincere  calls,  had  to  silence  them  by  an  editorial 
utterance  in  his  newspaper  of  February  17,  1888. 
This  editorial,  so  strong  and  emphatic  that  it  was 
characterized  by  the  Philadelphia  Times  as  “A 
Declination  which  Declines,”  is  worthy  of  presenta- 
tion in  these  pages,  and  is  here  given  in  full : 

“ It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  for  Mr.  George  W. 
Childs  or  for  the  Public  Ledger  to  say  another  word 
concerning  the  connection  of  his  name  with  a nomi- 
nation for  the  Presidency,  yet  it  appears  to  be  indis- 
pensable. It  is  embarrassing  to  add  refusal  to  de- 
nial and  then  to  be  obliged  to  reiterate  both  with 
emphasis.  The  feeling  which  prompts  such  use  of 
his  name  is  too  generous ; the  expressions  of  good 
will  show  too  kindly  a disposition  on  the  part  of 
those  who  make  them,  to  get  for  answer  a curt  and 
peremptory  ‘No!  ’ Yet  it  is  incumbent  upon  him 
that  he  shall  say  what  is  equally  decisive,  viz. : that 
under  no  circumstances  can  he  or  will  he  permit  the 
use  of  his  name  as  a nominee  for  the  Presidency  or 
for  any  other  political  office. 

“ The  reason  which  makes  this  additional  refusal 
inevitable  is  brought  about  by  a publication  in  the 
Baltimore  American  of  yesterday,  a journal  that 
stands  among  the  foremost  in  the  country  in  char- 
acter and  influence.  Referring  to  Mr.  Child’s  re- 
peated objections  to  being  brought  forward  as  a 
candidate,  or  being  considered  for  nomination  in 
any  way,  the  American  says : 

“‘We  can  state,  however,  from  the  very  best 
authority,  that  his  mind  has  undergone  a change, 
and  that,  should  a cordial  tender  of  the  nomination 
be  made,  he  would  not  decline  it.  When  this  fact 
is  well  known  the  present  movement  in  Pennsyl- 
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vania  in  his  favor  will  quickly  multiply  its  enthu- 
siasm.’ 

“ It  is  necessary  to  say,  courteously  but  decisively, 
that  the  American  is  wholly  misinformed.  Mr. 
Childs  has  not  changed  his  mind  in  the  least  degree, 
and  it  is  not  possible  that  he  will  change  his  mind 
in  that  regard.  As  to  declining  and  refusing  to  be 
a candidate  for  President,  his  mind  is  firm  and  un- 
alterable. It  is  awkward  to  decline  what  is  not 
authoritatively  offered,  but  so  far  as  it  is  in  contem- 
plation by  any  persons,  few  or  many,  organized  or 
unorganized,  to  put  Mr.  Childs  in  nomination  for 
President  of  the  United  States,  he  repeats  his  re- 
fusal to  be  a candidate  or  to  be  voted  for,  and  adds 
that  he  would  be  compelled  to  decline  the  office, 
honorable  and  exalted  as  it  is,  if  by  any  chance  in 
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the  chapter  of  unforseen  events,  he  should  happen 
to  be  elected.” 

It  was  Mr.  Child’s  idea  that  his  greatest  sphere  of 
usefulness  lay  in  the  guidance  of  the  Public  Ledger. 
A position  at  the  head  of  a great  moral  journal, 
having  half  a million  of  readers  daily,  is  indeed  a noble 
office,  a vast  and  responsible  stewardship,  and  it  is 
doubtless  true  that  in  the  wise  exercise  of  this  great 
power,  and  in  the  judicious  bestowal  of  his  wide- 
spread charity,  the  life  of  George  W.  Childs  has  its 
fullest  fruition,  and  surely  one  which  has  few  equals 
among  the  beneficent  forces  at  work  in  a world 
which  needs  them. 
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